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TO HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


Sire, 

The Original Compiler of these Acts and Monuments 
of the Church, enjoyed the distinguished privilege of 
dedicating them to your Majesty’s most noble prede- 
cessor, Queen Elizabeth. 

The same brilliant halo of Royal Favour which encircled 
them then,, shines around these Volumes with renewed 
splendour, linder the auspicious sanction of your own 
Illustrious Name. 

May the Almighty Hand of God, which has quelled the 
storm of persecution in the British Reformed Church, 
and has established the Protestant Faith in this favoured 
land, continue to be the sure Defence of your Throne. 
May no lukewarmness in Holy Things, betray your 
Loyal Subjects into a false security, under the enjoyment 
of their Temporal and Spiritual Blessings ; but may they 
learn, from these sorrowful Records bf the Acts and 
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Monuments of other days, duly to value, and fearlessly 
to maintain, that Scriptural Doctrine of the Church, 
“ Repentance towards God,” and to build upon the only 
Secure Foundation, Faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ” 

And when, in subduing all things unto Himselfj the 
Eternal King of Kings shall have put down all earthl}' 
Rule, and all Authority and Power, that your Majesty, 
and your Royal Consort, may be accepted, through the 
Merits of Christ your Saviour, to share, to His praise. 
Diadems that will never fade, and Kingdoms that will never 
change, is the best wish, and the earnest prayer, ol‘ 

Your Majesty’s most faithful. 

And very devoted Subject and Servant, 

Stephen Reed Cattley. 


Fulham, 

December 15thj 18SG, 
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Page Line 

28 10 from top, for * Church of England ’ read 
* Church in England ’ 

35 Note, add *■ at present ’ 

45 14 from top, before ‘ at Boston ' insert * m 

the pansh of St Botolph.’ See Tan- 
ner’s Bibliotheca. 

46 12 &om top, after ^married again’ insert 

‘ to one Richard Meldon.’ 

— 25 for ‘ from the year 1545’ read ‘ until the 

year 1545.’ 

— 26 and 27. He took his bachelor’s degree the 

17th of May, 1538, and his master’s the 
6th June, 1543. 

48 22 from top, for * 1532 ’ read ‘ 1533.' 

51 Note{l) hnel, for ‘barbarici’ read ‘bar- 

baricae.* 

52 14 for ‘ prosecutions ’ read ‘ persecutions ’ 

— 39 for ‘ arts ’ read ‘ means ’ 

54 30 from top, after ‘expeiienced’ insert ‘if 
called upon to leave any communion in 
v^hich they have been brought up and 
- educated.’ 

66 80 for ‘ fearful ’ read ‘ jealous.’ 

— 39 for ‘ their’ read ‘its ’ 

70 20 for ‘ appears’ read ‘appear ’ 

72 Note (2) for * Care ’ read ‘ Case ’ 

— •— (3) add reference to Collier, 'vol v. 

pp. 188, 189, new ed 

72 Note (4) for ‘ in eal parte’ read ‘ m eS, 

parte.' 

— — (4) addthefollo'^ing, to prove that 

, Eoxe was admitted to the pnest 

hood London OrdihationBook, 
1550 to 1577 Hewasordained 
on the 24th day of January, 
1559, by Edmund Grindd, 
bishop of London. 

73 10 Some of the prayers of the English Book 

of Common Prayer were taken from the 
Galilean liturgy. See Palmer’s Orig 
Liturg. 

— 36 for ‘Haec etiam’ read ‘Hase etenim * 

76 5—7. This is not quite correct The Com- 
mentam were published in 1554, and 
therefore before he had left Fran^ort, 
as is said m the previous sentence. 
See p. 80 

80 Note (2). The supposition of the nus- 
carnage is not correct, as we read of a 
daughter who must have been born 
about this time, from her age while at 
Basil See p. 120. 

87 Note (1), for ‘ fitnesses ' read ‘ unfit- 
nesses.’ 


P.ige Line 

98 Note (1), for ‘ Heylyn’s History of Pres- 
bytensm ’ read ‘ Presbjtenans ’ 

101 Note (1). There are different readings in 
the letter from that found in Strjpe 
The one in the Note is exactly as copied 
from that in the Brit. Mus 
107 27 after ‘finished’ insert two commas, to 
mark close of quotation. 

11? 24 after ‘ 1557 ’ insert ‘ Grmdal ’ 

122 17 lor ‘afflicting’ read ‘inflicting’ 

125 Note (1), after ‘ here ’ inseit ‘ with the 
preceding letter.* 

135 Note (3), line 6, for ‘ defensor ’ read ‘ de- 

fensoris ’ 

136 22 for ‘ procuratorum ’ read ‘ procuratorem.’ 

— Note (2), line 2, lor ‘ tiia ’ lead ‘ turn ’ 

154 Note (3), for ‘exiJtimas’ read * existi- 

mavi ‘ dialogoium ’ read ‘ diologo- 
rum ’ — ‘nomiiidtur’ read ‘ noniinatim ’ 
— ‘ dialogis ’ read ‘ diologis ’ — ‘ sine 
responsione,’ read ‘ siv e responsionem ’ 
— * exitaram ’ read ‘ exiturara ’-—*111- 
ryicum ’ read Illyncura ’ 

173 Note (3), line 13, for ‘quos dam’ read 

‘ quosdam ’ — ^Ime 16, for ‘ ejus modi ’ 
read ‘ ejusmodi ’—line 20, lor ‘ archi- 
diaconis ’ read ‘ archidiaconus.’ 

174 Note (2), line 2, for ‘ ut pn\atum’ read 

‘ ad pnvatam’ — line 4, for * optime 
religionismstitutiouum’read ‘ optimm 
religionis institutioncm ’ — line 5, for 
‘ pietatura ' read ‘ pietatem.’ 

177 1 for ‘ teinpora ’ read * temporal * 

— In the Enactment upon the Recital I, 

line 5, for * synodals ’ read * synodal.’ 

178 60 alter ‘papal’ insert ‘law ’ <" 

188 Note (1), last line, for ‘ atlegetur* read 
‘ ablegetur.’ ^ 

209 9 after ‘unto you' insert ‘ as.’ 

— Note (2), for ‘ Barge ’ read * Perge.’ 

210 19, 20, for ‘ Osorio ’ read ‘ Osorius,’ 

21 J 1 lor ‘ Osorio ’ read ‘ Osonus ’ 

255 29 after ‘ years ’ insert a comma. 

.901 22 for ‘ Rdinerms ’ read ‘ Reincrms ’ 

332 1 from bottom, for ‘ of the eleventh * read 

‘ from the eleventh ’ 

376 Note (3), for ‘ Ash ’ read * Art ’ 

387 13 after ‘Miller’ insert the figure 1, refer- 
ence to the Note 

394 Note (a), for * Parke’ read ‘ Parker,’ 

408 31 vide p. 136, Note to page 135 
425 40 for ‘ miserecors ’ read ‘ misericors ’ 

454 27 lor ‘ condemn ’ read ‘ condemns for 
‘ with’ read ‘ while.’ 



TO 


ESQ. 


ONE OF THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE NEW EDITION OF THE ACTS 
AND MONUMENTS OF JOHN FOXE* 


My Dear Sir, 

Will you permit me to divert your attention, for a short time, from 
the Preface which follows this letter, to a brief explanation of the causes 
of the delay of its appearance: and to the consideration of certain 
circumstances, resulting from the first announcement, of the republication, 
of the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe. 

In the early part of the year 1836, Messrs. Seeley and Burnside 
began to make arrangements for the publication of the abovementioned 
work. They declared that their object should be ‘‘ to spare no pains 
nor expense to render their edition the most perfect that had yet 
appeared.*” They mentioned the various editions that would be collated ; 
and announced that the latest corrections of the author would be intro- 
duced ; while the errors which had crept into the copies, published after 
his decease, would be removed.” They added also, that they were 
happy to be able to calculate on the most important assistance in the 
facilities offered by public libraries ; and also in the access given to the 
best copies of the work, which were known to be extant in the hands of 
private individuals.”^ 

The charge of conducting the work through the press was committed, 
as Messrs. Seeley and Burnside proceeded to mention, to my friend and 
kinsman, Mr. Stephen Reed Cattley, who wrote to me, and requested 
me to write a preface to the proposed work. I willingly, after some 
hesitation, consented to do so ; because I thought that the labours of 
John Foxe ought not to be regarded as obsolete, so long as those portions 
of the canon law were permitted by the church of Rome to remain 
unchanged ; upon the authority of which, when, united to the statute law 
of England, the fearful persecutions had taken place which the martyr- 
ologist has recorded. I remembered that certain of the adherents of the 


(1) See the Circular of Messrs. R. B. Seeley and Burnside, dated May 2d, 1836. 



ENGAGEMENT TO WRITE THIS PREFACE. 


church of Rome, Instead of uniting their efforts to procure from the 
authorities of their church the repeal of those laws ; had assailed the 
character of Foxe, derided his learning and attainments, imputed to him 
unworthy and inferior motives, and declared him guilty of wilful false- 
hoods, as well as of ignorance and inaccuracies ; while they maligned the 
conduct, and objects, of the sufferers. 

Though I was \vell aware that the severity of modern criticism, and 
the additional information which the revival of literature lias given to 
the student of history ; w^ere sufficient to convince us that there are many 
narratives, in the large compass of three folio volumes, which required 
revision ; yet I remembered that the earlier contents of F oxe’s Acts and 
Monuments, from the commencement of Christianity, to the reign of 
Henry IV., when the act De Heretico Comhurenclo^ was passed — had not 
been so severely impugned by those who were most anxious to depre- 
ciate him — as those later details, which related the consequences of the 
persecuting canons, as they were accomplished by that act, upon the 
happiness of society, or the suppression of truth. I believed that the 
objections which had been urged against the labours of Foxc in our own 
<i3.y, by Eusebius Andrews, Bishop Milner, and others, might be proved 
to be generally the same as those which had been previously urged by 
Parspns and Harpsfield ; and wffiich had been repeatedly refuted, tliough 
they were now again brought before us with as much confidence, as if no 
notice had been taken of their fallacy. I thought, therefore, that I might 
render an humble, though useful, service to the church of England, if I 
ventured to promise tliat I would write a preface to this work, in wdiich, 
to use the language of the circular to which I have already referred, 

the pious martjTologist should he fully vindicated from tlie various 
attacks of his assailants.*’*’^ 

Such then was the extent of my -engagement. I undertook to vindi- 
cate the character and labours of John Foxe from the attacks of various 
assailants. I principally referred to those of the chfa’cli of Rome, such 
as Andrews, Milner, Parsons, and Harpsfield ; without, however, exclud- 
ing the attacks of some protestants, such as Collier, and Antony Wood. 
I was informed that three years would probably elapse before the prefiice 
would be required ; and I considered myself at liberty to make any collec- 
tions, and to write at my leisure, as much or as little as it might please me. 
I considered that my promise was limited to these points only ; and that 
I had not undertaken to defend the work of Foxe from any imputations, 
objections, or criticisms which might be submitted to the public at any 
subsequent period, to the time when that promise was made. 

V^hen the first, or rather second volume — for the second volume was 
published first-— was given to the subscribers, many errors, or supposed 
deficiencies, were alleged to have been uncorrected, so as to diminish the 
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v^lue of the work. Several letters were published in a periodical jour- 
nal,^ ill which these defects were enumerated. I deemed it to be the 
duty of the Editor to refute, or to acknowledge, the errors which were 
thus affirmed respecting his labours ; and I should have proceeded at 
my leisure to have completed my own labour in the manner I had pur- 
posed, if one consequence attendant on the discussion of the alleged 
inaccuracies, had not compelled me to perceive that the subscribers to the 
work would anticipate from my pen a much more important volume than 
I had intended to present them. In the middle of the year 1837, three 
clergymen,* well known to the church by their zeal and usefulness, were 
induced to address a letter to the editor of a newspaper,® in which, while 
the character of the Acts and Monuments of John Poxe was deservedly 
eulogised ; * and allusion was made to the Act of Convocation of the 
English church, (the Act of the Apostolical Succession among us, in full 
ecclesiastical council assembled), as giving toFoxe’sworkan additional claim 
to regard ; the subscribers were assured, without any consent on my part to 
the words of the assurance, and without any consultation with me respect- 
ing it, that a dissertation would be prefixed to the work, “ upon the Tnain 
principles and facts imohed^ from ihe pen of Mr. Prebendary Townsend!''' 
I do not censure these gentlemen for the declaration. It was only their 
interpretation of the announcement, that the martyrologist 'was to be 
vindicated by me from the various attacks of his assailants.” They 
inferred, fi-om this expression, the unavoidable necessity of some dis- 
cussion or dissertation ; whereas, I had purposed to confine myself to 
the humbler task of detailing the principal actions in the life of the 
martyrologist ; and of collecting, and removing, or allowing, the objec- 
tions adduced against his labours. The declaration, however, had been 
made. I pondered the words which had been used, unknown to, and 
imconsented to, by me, to describe my intended essay; and I re- 
volved the question, whether I should write to the gentlemen who had 
thus committed me^to you, and to the subscribers ; and to assure them, 
and therefore you, that I had never purposed to write any dissertation 
of the abstract nature, which seemed to be implied in their expressions ; 
or whether I should be contented to permit their description to be 
regarded as correct ; and go on to fulfil the additional pledge which had 
been given in my name. I am sure that you will pardon this detail 
when I now make you acquainted with the result. I am addressing a 


<1) The Bntiah, Magazine 

Josiah Pratt, Edward Biclcersteth, Charles Bridges. (3) “The Record.” 

(4) • Vvhen we copider the high character of the work, for accuracy of detail; its full exhibition of 
the gospel in all its holy and triumphant efficacy, ihe bulwark it has proved to our Protestant faith ; 
its peculiar seasonableness to meet all the fresh dangers from popery in the present times ; and its 
intrmsic value, as forming a sound standard of Reformation, Divinity, we feel it an exercise of Christian 
rMponsibility to call the public attention to it. We might further adduce the Imprimatur of our own 
Church, by her Act of Convocation appending to it all the ecclesiastical establishments in the land, as 
gj^ng to Foxe s work an additional claim to our regard.” 

The testimony, then, goes on to specify the ments of the present edition, namely,— being the only 
complete impression of Foxe’s text, — combining valuable matter (afterwards suppressed) in the early 
copies of unique rarity, lent from public libraries, with the latest corrections of the Mart;i^ologist, and 
a Mmon, toget^r with a Dissertation upon the main principles and facts involved, from the pen of 
Mr. Prebendary Townsend, &c. j. y 
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subscriber to the work. - I am doing so in the language of explanation, 
and not of apology. But I have been informed, and it is only possible 
that my information is correct, that the expectation of the Preface by 
Mr. Townsend had been one additional motive for the appending of their 
names, to the list of subscribers, by some few among you. If this may 
only possibly have been the ca^e, I deem myself bound to submit to 
such subscribers, the relation which I am now writing. 

I am pledged to give to the supporters of this work, I exclaimed, 
a dissertation upon main principles and facts involved in the most 

extensive work in the English language on Ecclesiastical History; 
and on the persecutions by the church of Rome, of the doctrines 
and discipline which the existing Church of England has adopted 
and sanctioned, since it successfully completed its long-continued resist- 
ance to the papal supremacy 1 What am I to do ? Where am I to 
begin ? How am I to condense into one dissertation the mass of ma- 
terials which employed their laborious writer for eleven years; and 
which fill the magnificent folios of the older impressions, or the 
goodly array of ponderous volumes which are to constitute the present 
edition ? How is it possible to analyze, arrange, or to render attractive 
and readable, the inferences deducible from the accumulated details 
of nearly two thousand years ? What are the principles, and wdiat are 
the facts involved in the history of John Foxe ? Is it not as difficult to 
relate, or to descant upon all his principles, as to re^vrite all his facts ? 
Are not his principles those of a learned, humble Clmstian, w^ell versed 
in the fathers, well acquainted with tradition, well skilled in Scripture, 
and convinced by all the three that the church of Rome incfficatcd error; 
while he is no less conviftced by fatal experience that the en*ors it incul- 
cated by the tongue, or the pen, were enforced by the severest, and most 
unjustifiable penalties ? Are not the facts he relates the chief deeds of the 
principal personages, ecclesiastical as well as civil, recorded in the history 
of the church from the ascension of Christ, to the rfign of Elizabeth in 
England ? If, too, as some affirm, the principles of the work may be all 
summed up in this one — that persecution, or the infliction of pain on the 
body, as the punishment of those conclusions of the mind which were 
neither injurious to society, the church, nor the soul of man, is indefen- 
sible and unjust ; and if the facts of the work (all those, at least, which we 
are required to consider) may be summed up in this one — that persecution 
was alike practised by sovereigns and popes, by states and churches ; 
if these only are the principles and facts involved in his laborious work, 

* what necessity can there be for any dissertation ? The principles could 
only be condemned, as they had long been, by the general indignation 
and reprobation of the civilized world. The chief facts could not be 
denied. The mere enunciation of such principles and facts, therefore, 
seems to supersede the necessity of any dissertation whatever. To 
prove the absurdity and wickedness of persecution, is, or ought to be, 
in the present day, useless. To prove the truth of the fact — ^that som^ 



CONTEMPLATIONS RESULTING FROM ITS CONSIDERATION. 5 

gersons were burnt, or otherwise murdered for opinions, because those 
opinions were not held by their ecclesiastical or civil superiors, is no less 
unrequired ! What, then could be the subject of a dissertation on the 
principles and facts involved in the work of John Foxe? 

While I was thus considering the task which my reverend brethren 
had imposed upon me, the question presented itself — Why was all this 
intolerable amount of sorrow and crime, related by John Foxe, permitted 
by the Deity ? Is there a God who governs the world ? Is the course 
of human events a mighty maze, and all without a plan What is the 
testimony of reason on the permission of evil, without referring to reve- 
lation ? It is silent : or, if it break that silence, it confesses its igno- 
rance. What is the testimony of revelation — that is, of revelation as it 
is recorded in the Old and New Testament; and as it is understood in 
the only intelligible and philosophical manner, literally and simply, by 
the mechanic and the peasant, as well as by the scholar and the theolo* 
gian, without the imaginings of the interpreters, who would teach us, 
that modem experience alone is the criterion of the tmth, both of its evi- 
dences, or of its discoveries ? What is the declaration of the one religion, 
of which Christianity is but the completion, as manhood may be called 
the completion of youth It affirms, that there is no mighty maze 
whatever; but that there is only one plan of Providence — permitting 
evil, and eventually overruling all evil, to the production of a greater 
good than if that evil had not previously existed ; and therefore, that as 
certainly as the rise and fall, the progress and decay of the four great 
monarchies of antiquity, can be now proved to have been no mighty 
maze, but one plan of preparation for the establishment of the truth 
which shall eventually civilize all mankind, and become the only religion 
of the civilized world ; so it will be found by those, who at some future 
day can look back upon the events of modem history, — as we look back 
upon the events ^of ancient history — that all the rise and fall of states — 
all the changes of dynasties — all the permission of civil or ecclesiastical, 
popular or philosophical, persecution — shall be overruled to a greater 
degree of good, than if that persecution had not existed ; until the same 
tree of life which was planted in the paradise of this world at the 
beginning of the hiltory of the human race, shall be again planted in 
this world at the conclusion of its history. Unless this trath be 
believed, upon the numerous arguments which suggested themselves 
to me, but which I cannot now inflict upon you the tediousness of* 
repeating ; I felt that I could not so fully and so satisfactorily receive 
as I ought to do, from other evidence, the doctrine of an overruling 
Providence ; and I proceeded to contemplate the reasons of the per- 
mission of the large mass of misery and tjranny which have been the 
effect and the cause of persecution ; until I framed the plan, developed 
the details, and have actually written, a large portion of a work, which 
is already too large to be considered merely as a Preface to Foxe, and 
which can only be given to the world, either before or after my death, in 
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a complete or incomplete form, in consequence of the great extent to 
which it has already proceeded.^ 

I had intended this labour to be the first part of the Preface to Foxe : 
while the life, and the review of certain of the objections to his book, 
would have constituted the second part. I trust, however, that as I cannot 
yet submit to you the whole re^sult of my reflections, you will allow me 
to relate to you the principal argument upon which my view of the object 
of Providence in permitting persecution is founded — ^the manner in which 
the human mind is governed by Four Several Influences, each of which 
is essential to the happiness of man ; and which, when united, constitute 
perfect felicity upon earth — the singular mode in which all modern history 
is divisible under the perversion by persecution of each of those Four 
Influences successively — and the consequent result of all, that the expe- 
rience of the past, by the blessing of that Providence Avhich knows the 
end from the beginning, will be the accomplishment of a greater degree 
of good to man, than if the evil of persecution had not been permitted. 

The principal argument, then, which compels me to believe that this 
is the object of Providence in permitting the infliction of persecution, is 
derived from the topic upon which so many of our best philosophers and 
theologians^ have insisted — the progressive nature of man as a race. 
Though man must be considered both as a mortal individual, and as an 
immortal individual, and the Deity has made every provision for his 
happiness in both these capacities ; yet, he must be also regarded as a race 
different from all the animals of the inferior world in this respect as well 
as others — that, while they never change, never improve, man, as a race, 
is perpetually improving, perpetually progressive. Though there have 
been partial retrogradations ; though civilization and religion, though 
the arts and sciences, have left some portions of the globe to flourish in 
others ; it may still be proved by the observation, or experience of all, 
that while the heathen or pagan nations are only waiting for the removal 
of the corruptions of the ancient patriarchism, by tlfe gradual extension 
of civilization and Christianity, the European nations — ^the aristocracy of 
the human race, have been slowly and surely advancing. 

But if man is thus to be considered as a progressive race, it is evident 
that the very notion of progression, or improvement, implies a prior defi- 
ciency both of moral and spiritual excellence, which must be removed by 
the constant use of reason, as well as by the aid of revelation. Progres- 
sion or improvement implies that the erroneous conclusions in one age, 
which have been founded upon fewer facts, and imperfect experience, must 
be removed by the enlarged knowledge of facts, and the more extensive 
experience of another age. And because these erroneous conclusions are 
gradually embodied in the form of laws, maxims, customs, and obser- 
vances, which eventually command respect for their antiquity and supposed 
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usefulness among one portion of a community ; while they are considered 
to be obsolete, oppressive, or useless to another portion — the same pro- 
gression or improvement, therefore, implies, attainment among some, doubt 
with others, and controversy, which is but the ejfort to elicit useful truth, 
with a third. It implies, the attack with zeal ; the defence with perti- 
nacity ; the severity, which is called persecution ; or the mildness, which 
is called weakness. It implies agitation, and restlessness, and changes, 
in dynasties and governments. It implies the incessant, endless exercise 
of the reason of man, and the result of that exercise — greater happiness 
to the human race. It is impossible, therefore, if man be eventually 
destined to attain the highest good of which his nature is capable, to 
prevent the evils which are first to exist before they can be overruled to 
the establishment of some great era, when all the experience of ages 
shall have so led to useful conclusions, that the laws, and customs, and 
maxims, which shall prevail among mankind, shall be universally received 
and welcomed as the best, and wisest, and most productive of happiness. 

If, then, the progressive nature of man may be regarded as a proof 
that that progression, or improvement, shall proceed from age to age, till 
the chief evils of human society are removed, the next question is — in 
what manner the mind of man is so governed that this advancement may 
be most eiffectually accomplished? Whoever, then, looks upon the 
history of mankind will discover that there are Four Several Influences, 
which may be said, at all times, either jointly or separately, to govern 
the human mind. The Union of these FouiTnfluences constitutes the 
greatest earthly happiness of which man is capable. Their separation 
constitutes his misery. Each is indispensable to a well organized state 
of society. Each has been separated from the other. Each has been 
perverted to persecution ; and all modern history, from the Ascension to 
this very*day, is nothing else than a detail of the painful consequences 
of their separation from each other. By the word influence, I mean, the 
ascendancy which •is obtained over the mind by a mass of motives, 
opinions, and principles, which are so different from each other in their 
origin and objects, that while each in its place is justly entitled to pre- 
dominance, all are w'idely and easily distinguishable from each other. 
Each of these influences has been embodied in the shape of armies — has 
divided nation from nation — convulsed states — and occasioned, by the 
several perversions to which they have been subjected, all the various perse- 
cutions and wars which fill the pages of history. On looking back into the 
greater events of the world, I observed the remarkable fact, that each of 
these Four Influences, or powers, has obtained ascendancy in its turn. 
Each has been, in some measure, independent of the other. Each has 
been perverted to the infliction of much evil. Each has raised its armies, 
and prevailed, as the governing sovereign, for a time, of the most active 
and energetic of the civilized portion of mankind. Each has contributed 
its share to the formation of the present public mind of the civilized 
world. Each has followed the other in a series of events wdiich, when 
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viewed in their relation of succession, as cause and effect, must be regarded 
as unavoidable ; and eacfi, therefore, must be considered as a part of the 
development of the times and the seasons which the Father-— the God 
of Israel— the God of Christianity— the Deity— the Lord who rules the 
destiny of man by his Providence, hath set in his own power.* Each 
has given its lessons of usefiilness to the world, to form the accumulative 
experience, which constitutes the wisdom of nations. 

These Four Influences are— Oiml Power, by which the rulers of the 
world provide for the temporal happiness, prosperity, and peace of the 
community' — the JScclesictsticctl Power, wdiich leads nations to make pro- 
vision for upholding among them the knowledge most efficient to promote 
the moral virtues, and the spiritual happiness of the community the 
third is Refoelation itself, considered independently of the civil regulations, 
or ecclesiastical polity, which may have been derived from it — the fourth 
is Human Reason, or, the power to derive conclusions from premises, 
independently either of the civil power, the ecclesiastical power, or 
revelation. Though these Four Influences may be said always to co-exist 
together in every political community, so they have always co-existed in 
that large society, which has received the Old and Nev^Testament as a 
revelation from God. But as one of these may predominate in a state, or 
nation, to the depression or to the persecution of another ; so it is, that 
each,*in its turn, has obtained an ascendancy among the universal com- 
munity of Christians ; and each, in its turn, has been perverted by the 
possessors of its power, and has inflicted persecution upon its victims. 
The most remarkable peculiarity in modem history is, that the vholc 
train of events which have transpired from the Ascension to tlic present 
day, is divisible under these Four Influences ; and it wus from this con- 
sideration that the plan of my purposed labour w^as developed. 

I have divided my projected work into six chapters. In the first, I 
consider the subject generally, and review the nature and extent of the 
four influences to which I allude. The second chapter* relates the history 
and the per'oersions by persecution of the influence of the chil power, 
I consider this period as extending from the Ascension to the grant of 
authority, by Justinian, to the Bishop of Rome. The sceptre over the 
civilized world was wielded through the whole of this time by Imperial 
hands, that is, by the Civil Power, alone. Christianity, though generally 
under persecution till the time of Constantine, was a system sometimes 
tolerated, and sometimes severely oppressed : but it was never regarded 
as the ally of the civil authority till the edict of the dying Galerius in 81 1, 
when all external persecution of Christianity, as a religion condemned by 
the state, was terminated. The edict of Milan, a.d. SIS, in which a 
general toleration was declared, had, it is true, been preceded by the edict 
of Gallienus, a.d. S59, in which the Christian church had been recognized 
as a legal corporation, permitted to possess lands. This edict, however, 
did not end the general persecutions. The edict of Galerius “was 
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followed by those of Constantine, in which the religion of the emperor was 
found *to l3e no longer pagan. Constantine maintained his power with 
firmness. The empire, between the death of Constantine, and J ustinian, 
was maddened by the ferocious quarrels of the Christians, whom Con- 
stantine had desired to protect in peace. The emperors became the 
partizans of the opposed and contending religionists. They sometimes 
endeavoured to quell the storms of the mutual hatred of the Christians 
by severe and useless punishment ; and the picture of contending eccle- 
siastics, divided churches, and sanguinary decrees, occasioned by the 
perpetual interference of the civil rulers, who alternately, according to 
their changing decisions, condemned the leaders both of the Episcopal 
Trinitarian Christians, and their sectarian opponents, to exile, imprison- 
ment, or death ; together with the popular outrages and the ebullitions 
of pagans against Christians, and of Christians against pagans, aflPord us 
some of the most painful delineations of human nature which the impar- 
tial hand of history has drawn for the benefit of posterity. The error 
wm with the cwil power. The departing from the tenor of the edict of 
Milan ; and the vain and useless, though well-intended, endeavours of 
Constantine to terminate the controversies of his Christian subjects by 
interfering, first to mediate by patient hearing, and impartial decision, 
between them, as in the case of the Donatists ; and then, by inflicting 
penalties on those who refused to sacrifice their opinions to the imperial 
arbitrator, as in the case of Arius, originated and continued the evils 
which soon began to weaken the empire, till it became the more easy 
prey to its invaders. The emperors considered their will to be the 
criterion of truth. They demanded of their subjects to alter opinions 
and decisions at the caprice — the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of a suc- 
cessful soldier, an ignorant peasant, a factious civilian, or an imperial 
prince, as* these opposite personages, by force or bribery, by descent or 
by treachery, might have attained the empire. The difierences of 
opinion, which, in an age of limited power to the Prince, or of unfettered 
discussion among the people; or of legislative representation of the 
popular will, would have extended and displayed themselves in bulky 
volumes, or harmless, though impassioned declamations, assumed the 
more vexatious form of imperial enactments, savage outrages, and civil 
war. Yet it was at this time that the prediction began to be more ex- 
tensively fulfilled — I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 

The morality, the spiritual sanctions, the evidences, and the truth of 
Christianity, commended themselves in spite of all opposition, as they 
will ever do, to the approbation of the thoughtful, and the civilized ; 
and compelled the homage of the truly philosophical, and of the con- 
scientious. The new religion blended itself with the state, summoned 
councils, and enacted laws, which were carried into effect by the civil 
functionaries, though they were originally decreed by the churches when 
deprived of the protection of the throne. But the civil power alone was 
the supreme authority, whether for protection or oppression ; for good 
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or evil. All the laws which were passed in the next period respecting the 
suppression of the religious opinions wdiicli were deemed to be ojfensive 
to the supreme power of the ecclesiastical ruler of the day were founded 
upon the civil laws of Theodosius and Justinian ; and these were the 
results only of the earlier laws of Constantine against tlie real or sup- 
posed heretics of his reign. The_ experiment of Constantine to intimidate, 
became the precedent with his successors to punish ; and the civil power, 
by its outward compliance with the mistaken zeal of the church itself 
against the heresies of the day; established that authority under which, 
in the subsequent period, it was at first resisted, then controlled, and 
finally vanquished and subdued. 

The predominance of the civil power, and its unrestrained, though 
often questionable, authority over the adherents to Christianity, tennis 
nated about the year 533. The grant of power by Justinian to the 
bishop of Rome began the transition state when the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities commenced that struggle for pre-eminence which ended 
in the transmitting the sceptre over the civilized world, to the hands of 
the bishop of Rome. 

In the thud chapter I treat on the history and tKi jyerxermm by 
persecution of the influence of the ecclesiastical poicer. ^"cry beautiful is 
the spectacle to the believer in Christianity, of the gradual fulfilment of 
the prophecies, which declared that the stone should become a mountain, 
and fill the whole earth; but no less mournful is the contemplation of 
the evils that have hitherto attended its progress. The Christian church, 
in the former period, during its submission to the civil powder, liad 
overcome all the strength of its persecutors. It conquered Judaism at 
Jerusalem; heathenism ^t Antioch; the pride of human reasoning at 
Alexandria ; and the supremacy of the imperial despotism at Constan- 
tinople, and at Rome. The time had now arrived when the mass of 
Christian churches gradually became formed into one visible communion, 
subjected to one code of laws, and raled by one ecclesiastical superior. 
This is the period in which Christian persecuted Christian, by laws which 
are still unrepealed by the authority which originally enacted tlicm — 
which are so far obsolete, that where the power of senates emanates from 
the people, they are not permitted to be carried into effect; but wliich 
are still binding on the consciences of many ecclesiastics if tliat pre- 
ventive power of executing them, should cease to be influential. They are 
not repealed ; and they deserve, therefore, our more especial attention. 

This period extends from the reign of Justinian to the iniblication of 
the bull of pope Pius, in the reign of Elizabeth, when tlic pontiff, in 
compliance with the expressed command, or desire (for it had been 
decreed that a council could not command a pope)— of the council of 
Trent, gave to the world the creed which now constitutes the profession 
of faith of the church of Rome. The bull in which this creed is em- 
bodied was published in the year 1564. The law, and the creed, are 
universally received by the whole church of Rome. Every person who 
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(Jesires to become a member of that church myst subscribe to it. The 
first article of that creed requires the convert, the priest, or the baptized 
adherent of the church to declare, — I most firmly admit, and receive, 
the apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, and all other observances 
and constitutions of the church.^ I acknowledge the holy catholic and 
apostolic church of Rome to be the mother and mistress of all churches ; 
and I promise and swear true obedience to the Roman pontiflP, successor 
to the prince of the apostles,- St. Peter ; and the vicegerent or vicar of 
Christ Jesus.® I do also, without doubt, receive and profess all things 
which have been delivered, defined, and declared by the sacred canons 
and oecumenical councils, especially by the holy council of Trent ; all 
things contrary thereunto, which have been condemned, rejected, and 
anathematized by the church, I condemn, reject, and anathematize ; and 
this, the true catholic faith, out of which none can be saved, I profess, 
and hold ; and I will take care that the same shall be held by all whom 
I can influence, direct, and control.” This is not the place to discuss 
the truth or falsehood of this creed. I shall merely mention the reasons 
which induce me to assign the termination of the influence of the eccle- 
siastical power over the more intellectual portion of mankind to the date 
of the publication of the creed of pope Pius IV. in 1564. 

The object of the bishop of Rome, and of the council of Trent, tos 
to render the church of Ro ne as influential, or more influential, than it 
had hitherto been. For this purpose it enforced the duty of proselytism, 
established a new creed, and after it had done so, it entirely failed in 
subduing England; and therefore in recovering its former power in 
Europe. 

The church enforced in vain the duty of proselytism. This, indeed, 
is the dutj of every Christian who is convinced that his brother will be 
benefited by his receiving the propositions which he himself believes to 
be true. That 'Christian is but a hypocrite who is fully convinced that 
God is pleased, andthe soul benefited, by the reception of certain doctrines, 
who does not endeavour to persuade his brother to believe them. Every 
partizan and sectarian, to a greater or less extent, acts upon this principle. 
I do not condemn the member of the church of Rome for proceeding, on 
the same motives, to recommend the creed of Pius IV. to the approba- 
tion of his brethren. I trust only that his brethren of other churches 
will still continue to remember, till the church of Rome rescinds them, 
that all the canons and decrees of councils on which the ancient persecu- 
tions were legalized, and justified, are still acknowledged in that creed, 
which is thus declared to be the faith of the church. The modemriess 
of the creed of pope Pius implied, also, a state of weakness, from which 
the church of Rome, though its strength seems now to be reviving, has 
not hitherto recovered. Instead of being the most ancient of churches, 
the adoption of that creed makes it to be the newest, and the latest : 
and thus affords another r^son for assigning the date of this creed as the 

(1) Aitide I. (2) Article II. 
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termination of the greater influence of the ecclesiastical power. The 
opinions and doctrines which the Twelve Articles of that creed submit 
to us as a condensed profession of faith, had hitherto been open and 
merely controverted questions among Christians. Certain councils had 
decided, at various times, that these doctrines should be received by 
Christians as the doctrines of the church : and canons and ecclesiastical 
laws were enacted to enforce the decisions of those councils. The punish- 
ments which those canons decreed upon the Christians who were unwilling 
to submit to them, were exile, deposition, imprisonment, or the stake : 
but these several inodes of punishment were uniformly unable to prevent 
many, in all ages of this period, and in all countries, from dissenting 
from the decisions of such councils. The council of Trent, however, 
enabled the bishop of Borne to submit to the world all those contro- 
verted decisions in the form of this creed ; and to enact that the prin- 
cipal disputed propositions which had divided the churches should be 
received as articles of faith. Now, a church is not completely formed, 
whatever be its discipline, or its controversies, till its creed is defined 
and known. The creed of the church of Rome was not fully defined, 
and it could not, therefore, be certainly knoTO, if the articles of the creed 
of pope Pius constitute its faith, till the year when the creed vas 
published ; because the articles, which it declared to be the faith of the 
Christian, had never been previously received, as its faith, by the univer- 
sal church. But that creed was drawn up and published as the faith of 
the church of Rome after the establishment of the faith and doctrine of 
the church of England in their present form. The church ofRomi\ there- 
forCi in its present form, is of more recent origin than the church of 
England^ in its present form. Whatever is really worthy of reception 
from antiquity, tradition, or catholic practice, the church of England 
receives in common with the church of Rome. Whatever can "be proved 
to come under the rule of Vincentius Lirinensis,’ — that the doctrine which 
has been received in the church at all times, in ali places, and by all 
Christians ; such as, that no person should speak in the name of the 
church without the authority of the church; that Christ, the object of 
worship among Christians, is invested with the attributes of Deity in a 
manner which human reason never could have discovered ; tlie immor- 
tality of the soul ; the resurrection of the body ; the theopneustia of the 
scriptures, with many others, are common to the church of England, with 
the church of Rome. These truths were never made the subject of 
controversy among the Christians who received the decisions of the four 
first councils. But from Chalcedon to Trent, a variety of discussions 
agitated the churches. The conclusions which followed these discus- 
sions were embodied in certain canons of councils, which were of 
doubtful and questionable authority ; and when the powers of the day 


friJSli f Lirinen. Commonitorium. Anew 
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enforced the reception of those canons in the terrific persecutions of the 
period before us,, they were enforced as the decrees of councils, and 
not as articles of faith.^ Obedience was compelled, as temporal obe- 
dience is now required to an act of parliament* among ourselves. We 
obey, because it is the law ; or we propose our objections to the law 
in that manner which the customs of the land, and the privileges 
of the subject, permit us to do. We believe it to be our duty to 
submit even to laws of questionable or doubtful utility; but we do 
not receive them as articles of faith. We love trial by jury, the 
popular representation, the principles of monarchy, the advantages of a 
liturgy, and other truths, principles, and wise maxims or institutions ; but 
we do not receive them as articles of faith. So it was that, in the period 
before us, the judgment of ecclesiastical offences by the canon law, the 
representation of churches by councils, the principle of greater homage 
to the bishop of Rome than to other bishops, the advantages of uniform 
ecclesiastical government, and other points of this kind were generally 
received and acknowledged ; but always with incessant controversy and 
discussion, anc^ not as articles of a creed. If the various questions 
which divided the churches had been still left open to discussion — if the 
communion between the episcopal catholics, and the papal catholics, 
which prevailed at the very time of the council of Trent, had been, con- 
tinued, peace might, by this time, have been restored to Christians. The 
council of Trent, under Pope Pius, smote with its mace, petrific, cold, 
and dry, into one condensed creed ; all the floating errors, or doubtful 
decisions, of the church. By the lateness of the date of that creed, the 
church of Rome became at once the more modem church, and the prin-* 
cipal obstacle to that union which all desire, Und which, I trust I shall 
be able to prove, may still be anticipated, if the bishop of Rome will act 
upon the powers, which are granted to him by the laws of his own com- 
munion. 

Another reason,* on account of which I fix upon the year 1564, as 
the termination of the period of ecclesiastical power, is derived from the 
undoubted fact, that, though the persecutions which were justified by 
the canon laws of this period were continued for some time in the 
Netherlands, and elsewhere ; and though they have never been formally 
repealed, as they must eventually be, their influence and authority 
gradually began to be disregarded from that time, until they became, as 
tliey now are, monuments of past folly towards us, rather than severe 
laws to rule us. Their continued existence, however, is the great impe- 
diment to the possibility of union ; and it is necessary, therefore, before 

(1) These, at first sight, may appear to be the same ; but' they were only rendered identical by the 
intolerant spirit which punished deviation firom these decisions of the church with as much severily 
as the rejection of the doctrine of scripture. The difference between the two will appear from the New 
Testament. The council of Jerusalem decided that circumcision was not necessary to the converts to 
Christianity. (Acts xv ) In the very next chapter we read that St. Paul circumcised Timothy. If St. 
Paul had rejected the divinity of Christ, which was always an article of faith, the brethren would not 
have continued to associate with him. His non-compliance, however, with the decree of the council 
did not exclude him from the church, though he himself had been present at the discussion ; and had 
himself brought the question before ‘the apostles. We receive the Nicene Creed itself— because it is 
scriptural ; not because it is the conclusions of a Council. 
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we can fully comprehend^ the causes of persecution, by the ecclesiastical 
power, to survey the history of this period with reference to the canons 
and acts of councils, rather than to the personal characters, or to 
the warlike actions, of the Chieftains, Kings, Emperors, or Popes of the 
times, according to the usual mode of considering history* 1 liese all 
take their places in the details of facts ; but they were generally set in 
motion by this one question ; — ^what are the proper limits of ecclesiastical, 
or temporal authority ? To enable the reader to understand the general 
mind of the Christian world at this period, and to deduce therefrom the 
inferences which will be most useful to us, from this part of the subject, 
I have arranged the transactions of the period between Justinian and 
pope Pius IV. under the several stages of the progress of the canon, and 
conciliar law. The canon and conciliar law alone was the instrument of 
the persecuting spirit of the age ; and its progress may be traced in the 
decrees, and in the assembling of the councils, whicli w'ere so generally 
held at this time.^ I shall divide the history according to the meetings 
of those eighteen or twenty councils which ai*e most generally decbired 
to have been universal, the representation of the chiirclies, and entitled 
to the homage of all Christians, by Bcllarmine and ifaronius, and by 
those who, with them, advocate the supremacy of Rome. 

This is the period in which the corruptions of ecclesiastical authority, 
(one of the greatest blessings, when riglitlyimdcrstood to civilized society) 
presented those fearful lessons to posterity wliich the present ungrateful 
age does not care to remember ; or, if it remembers, now begins to despise 
the Reformers who, by God's blessing, dispelled the fearful darkness. This 
was the time when the affirmation of a Christian Bishop was believed, 
that he had power to command — aye — ^and he did command the angels 
of heaven to convey the soul out of purgatory, and to bring it into 
paradise : ® for the Pope was superior to the Angels, in Jurisdiction, in the 
Sacraments, in Knowledge, and in confenring reward. This was the 
memorable sera when an emperor stood bare-footed three days and three 
nights in the depth of winter to solicit absolution from a deposing 
bishop, that he might hope to recover the respect even of his domestic 
servants, as well as dominion over his subjects. Here a king was 
scourged at the shrine of a rebellious subject. There a crown was laid 
at the feet of the insolent representative of an usurping ecclesiastic. 
Here the foot of a Christian bishop treads on the neck of a sovereign, 
with the quotation — I will tread on the ^ipei\ and the mp. There, 
the stirrup of the horse of an ecclesiastic is repeatedly held by Emperors 
in token of the homage of the civil power to one, whose authority was 
claimed to be from God, to rule over the princes of the earth. Other 
blasphemies and follies could be enumerated at great length ; but this 


(1) Ihe canon law is so called from the Greek wordKovwt/, which, in English, signiliesarak, because 

all Christians m matters relating to church discipline ; and being 
Sn T ^ explained and governed by them as by a rule. S3 Di»t, 

AylifFe’s Parergon, Introduction, p. IV. 

(2) Bull of pope Clement III. 1188. 
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is not the time. If history, indeed, -were m^erely an old almanac, it 
would not he worth our while to make allusion to these things ; hut 
coincident with pretension and error, were cruelty and persecution ; and 
the sorrows which the martyrologist relates, arose only from the efforts 
of Christians to throw off the yoke of these follies. The oldest almanac 
informs us, that snow prevails in winter, and heat in summer : and the 
most well-known, or most forgotten page of history alike demonstrates 
to us the danger of the cessation of vigilance, on the part of states and 
rulers, against the possibility of the revival of ecclesiastical pretensions. 
All these enactments of the canon law are said to be obsolete. They 
appear to be so : but they are not rescinded ; and by many they are 
still believed. The time in which they occurred will be considered in 
the third chapter. I shall speak of their enormity and wickedness, with 
reference, however, only to the possibility of their removal : but with 
the full conviction, that all allusion to such things is now only regarded 
as a proof of narrow-mindedness, bigotry, or deficiency in philosophical 
observation ! I make no disclaimer, in my defence, against the accu- 
sation. Those who will thus accuse me would not believe my reply. 
The kings and states of earth, however, will do well to remember, that 
they have all been insulted and oppressed, when they were subdued, 
and bent down under the ecclesiastical power; and that, when .they 
were thus debased and degraded, both they and their people were de- 
livered neither by their sword, nor by their bow ; but by the blessing of 
the God of Christianity upon the pen of the student, the labour of a 
monk, and the zeal of the despised reformers. 

In the fourth chapter, I shall treat on the history^ and the perversion 
by persecntion^ under the Puritans^ of the influence of that principle of 
the Reformation which taught men to appeal to the Scriptures alone^ as 
their sole* guide in all matters of religious belief, and ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

The essential differences between the persecutions, or punishments for 
religious opinion, in the period of the ecclesiastical power between the age 
of Justinian and the council of Trent, and those of the period we shall 
consider in the fourth chapter, consist in these two points. In the one, 
persecution was embodied in the public law ; and it not only was never 
abolished, but it increased in severity to the very moment of its renun- 
ciation by the greater part of civilized mankind. In the latter, though 
it long continued to be a part of the general law among all the nations 
of Europe, it has gradually ceased not only in practice, but as a principle 
of legislation ; and it is now, we may trust, irrevocably resigned. Tt 
could not, indeed, have been expected, that the universal belief which 
had been induced by the universal practice, and legal establishment of 
persecution, or punishment for holding abstract opinions, and which is so 
congenial also to the human mind, could be at once entirely done away. 
In England, France, Holland, and elsewhere, the supposed crime of 
heresy was consequently to be still extinguished by severity, though the 
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definition of the crime was altered. Anabaptists were burnt by Elizabeth 
in England. Servetus sufiFered at Geneva. Sect persecuted sect. The 
S 3 nttod of Dort, the presbyterians in Scotland, the independents in 
America, the puritans,- as well as the episcopalians in England, the 
Huguenots in France, and the anabaptists in Munster, were all guilty 
of many acts which cannot but be pronounced cruel and unjustifiable, 
according to our present wiser, and more tolerant opinions : yet, the 
great difference between these persecutions, and those of tlie church of 
Rome, may be found in the total discontinuance of the laws, and the 
principles which sanction them ; while those of the church of Rome 
have not yet been rescinded. The protestant separatists from Rome 
have e^cpunged from their codes of law the objectionable maxims, upon 
which intolerance was defended. The act De Heretico Combitntido 
was repealed in the reign of Charles II., principally by the exertions of 
the duke of York, afterwards James 11. The doctrine of toleration had 
been enforced upon the English public by the dissensions in the reign 
of Charles, by Jeremy Taylor and the independents. Thuanus,^ and a 
large number of admirable writers, pleaded the cause of humanity, and 
demonstrated the uselessness, and the wickedness oF punishment for 
opinion. The conclusion slowly and with much difficulty progressed. 
Intolerance was not only the child of the canon law and the natural 
hatred of the human mind, against those who differ from its own convic- 
tions ; hut the harsh features of the hateful fiend were concealed under 
the zeal of the sectarian, and the imperfect wisdom of the reformed 
episcopalian. The Reformation is justly described by one of our most 
philosophical modern writers to have been a vast effort of the human 
mind to achieve its freedom. It was a new-born desire — or rather, it 
was the outbursting of the desire — to think and judge freely, and inde- 
pendently, of facts, and of opinions, which Europe had been, till then, 
contented to receive from authority alone. It was the insurrection of 
the human mind against the absolute power of the spiritual ordcr.^ 
If the reformation had not taken place, the bishop of Rome would have 
been the grand lama of the W^est.® The universal monarchy of stationary 
reason, would have paralyzed the life of reason ; and by quenching 
thought, and withdrawing the Scriptures from the people, have fettered 
all Europe, as Italy and Spain are still fettered, with the chain of 
spiritual ignorance, and priestly despotism. But — 

« Liberal, not lavish, is the Almighty hand, 

Nor -was perfection made for man below.” ^ 

Two painful evils have characterized the opponents of the ancient errors 

mutual bitterness, leading to persecution and disunion ; and the un- 


(2) Guizot on the Civilization of Europe, pp. 354, 356 

** Of Luther, C. Villiete, Eeq. htoh'. 
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bounded multiplicity of sects, leading to tlie entire dissolution of spiritual 
authority, of religious discipline, and of true catholic communion.^ 
To these must be added, infidelity, despising all religion because of the 
multiplicity of sects and pious uncertainty, distracted with doubts and 
fears ; and taking refuge too often in an infallible church, more from the 
sense of pain, than from the conviction of truth. These are great evils : 
but they are less evils, than the monotony, and the stagnant content- 
ment of presumptuous, resistless, and unchanging error. The possession 
of the whole Scriptures alone, freely given to the laity, with the request, 
and with the charge, that they consider themselves responsible to God 
only for the use they make of his revelation, while they regard the priest 
as their friend, and helper, and guide, but not as their infallible and 
supreme director, is worth all the toil, and suffering, and martyrdom with 
which the blessing was obtained ; and the Reformation deserves to be 
continued among us at the same expense of danger, vigilance, and suf- 
fering, if that suffering be necessary, with which it was originally esta- 
blished. I shall endeavour, as briefly as possible, to show the eflfect of 
the Reformatioji upon the several countries of Europe ; and to point 
out, also, the wonderful and peculiar wisdom with which the removers 
of ancient superstitions in England avoided the extremes of rejecting 
ceremonies or doctrines merely because they were old; or adopting 
ceremonies and doctrines merely because they were new : and how 
they have united in one well-cemented fabric all the religious advantages 
w^hich were desired by the two great parties of the reformers and the 
non-reformers, which, at the period of the council of Trent, divided 
Christian Europe. I wish to show that they blended into one wise 
system, more effectually than any of their brother reformers in other 
countries, all the spirituality of worship, and perfect freedom, with the 
study of Scripture, which the most conscientious puritan ought to 
require ; and how they retained also, as much discipline, and as much 
security for the continuance of an apostolical succession, and an efficient 
priesthood, as the member of the church of Rome ought to desire — 
who is contented to believe, that the bishop of Rome is entitled to a 
primacy of seniority in a western council ; and not to a primacy of 
supremacy over his equals in the Episcopacy of the universal church of 
Christ. If there ever be union among Christians, it must be partly 
founded upon the rescinding of the Romish canons and partly also, 
upon the adoption of the cm&oViB principles upon which the church was 
reformed in England, even if the plans of its services, and the model 
of its discipline, be reconsidered with reference to their possible im- 
provement. 
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i subject, -which I cannot but keep constantly in vie-wr, the Dissertation 
inonum stabilitate et usu,” vol iii p. 3, especially section v. Male 
.iitin-rto r'ar.rtnnw, -CaaIoci***. ” Atrt. which he concludcs in the woras or 
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De Veterum Canonum -w* 

mentum pro abolitione Canonnm c tolerantiE Ecclesias etc. which he concludes J , - 

Gregory VII lib ii. sec 50, “ solet sancta et apostolica sedes, pleraque considerata ® 

nunquam in suis Decretis, et constitutionibus a concordia traditioms recedere. These pretens n, 
together with the last article m the creed of the council of Trent, j^stifyall our jealousy, ror none or tne 
persecuting canons are omitted from the sweeping declaration, that all the things deciaxea oy tnesacxea 
canons and general councils are to be received. 
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In the fifth chapter, I shaU treat of the U^ory and of the penermn. 
by persecution of tU influx of human reascm. Tks period may be 
said to commence in the century prior to its duef trophy-thc great 
outbreaking of crime and folly— the earthquake of the French rciolution. 
The French revolution maybe called the principal event m tie gieat 
contest vrhich is still going on, between the stationary and the moving 
powers of the human mind-between the definite and the mdefinitc- 
between the restless, impatient, and ardent aspirations of man, after a 
greater degree of civil and religious freedom ; and between the temporal 
absolute power, and the spiritual absolute power,' which were identified 
as one oppression by an enraged, ill-instructed, and imperfectly civiiiKcl 
populatira. The doctrines and discipline of the Gallican church, though 
differing in some important respects from that of tlie Italian^ chnrcli, 
retained the peculiar subjects which are most opposed to revelation, and 
most offensive to human reason. The protestantism which had counter- 
acted much of its evils had been almost eradicated by the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz. The consequence was, that Romanism and 
Christianity “were regarded as one religion. The infidels of the school 
of Voltaire and of the Encyclopaedia— the philosopliers, and the active 
intellectual speculators in France, did not, therefore, follow the example 
of the reformers in England, and on the continent, at the time of the 
teaching of Luther. They did not assail some one or more errors, while 
they still spoke of revelation and of Christianity in general, with serious- 
ness and veneration. They turned the whole subject of revealed religion 
into ridicule. They denied, at once, Traimihstuntiatmi — the per- 
version ; the Atonement — the truth perverted ! They denied the exist- 
ence of the A.toner ; an^ the very possibility of revelation, as implying 
the possibility of miracle. The revocation of the edict of Nantz* was the 
remote cause of the French revolution. Religious controversies may 
terminate in open wars; but they do not, among ^ the protcslants at 
least, end in sanguinary massacre. If the two parties had been per- 
mitted to coexist in France, the population of Paris, Marseilles, and 
other towns in general, would have learned, that Christianity is not 
necessarily identified with popery ; and that an error might be removed 
&om a church, without aiming at the overthrow of Christianity. It was 
not so to be. The providence of God permitted the infidel principle 
to display to the world the fearful consequences of the rejection of 
revelation by human reason, because of any real or imagined grievance, 
whether civil or spiritual. Whoever has studied the history of Prance 
prior to the French revolution will feel no surprise at the madness of 


(1) See Guizot, p. 430. 

(2) The manner in which Massillon praised Louis XIV. for this measure is weU known. He eulo- 
gizes the king for prefemng the (supposed) interests of religion to the advantj^e derived by Prance 
from the labour of active, talented heretics. Bossuet acted the same part ; and wrote books for the 
converts by the Dragonades. Even Du Pm could depart from his better principles, and speak of the 

Ophmi Maximibeneficio, secundis Eegis Cbristianissimi cuds, 
Momtum ad Lectorem, prefixed to his Treatise, De Autiqua 
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that memorable era.^ The effects of this total rejection, for a time, by 
the most influential power in Europe nezt to England, of monarchy 
and Christianity, were shown in domestic suffering, and external in- 
fliction of evil on surrounding nations, to an extent well known to all. 
The deluge has for a time subsided : but the result of the overflowings 
of these waters of bitterness has but begun in the mingled good and 
evil which may be traced to this source of both. The good which has 
commenced is to be seen in the increasing desire of nations to possess 
representative governments — in the disinclination to war — in the culti- 
vation of the arts of peace to an extent hitherto unknown — in the con- 
viction that reason must be satisfied of the causes of submission to 
governments, before that submission is willingly tendered — ^and in the 
extension, in spite of all opposition, of the knowledge of revelation, and 
the desire of peace and truth. The eml is still discernible in the bold 
and reckless infidelity of a large portion of the population in the chief 
countries of Europe ; and the redoubled activity of the priesthood, not 
only to suppress that infidelity, which is the perversion of human reason, 
but to proceed ^to the opposite extreme, and to destroy that freedom 
itself. One singular anomaly, too, presents itself to the student of 
Providence as it is developed in history. An union has been formed on 
some political or civil foundations, between the two antagonist powers 
of infidelity and Romanism, against that system of religious conclusions 
which rejects both extremes, and adheres to a revelation which is be- 
lieved to condemn, at once, both mere Deism and ancient error; while 
the two powers themselves seem to be tacitly, but determinedly pre- 
paring for collision in France, in England, and on the continent in 
general. The warfare may possibly proceed ‘to the extent of again 
dividing mankind, in open hostility, to that excess which will make the 
sanguinary horrors of the French revolution itself appear to be but a 
village broil : but the end of such fatal convulsions, must be the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, ahd the extension of the kingdom of Christ in the 
increased civilization, happiness, and religious improvement of mankind. 
It would probably be the last great struggle, between the old super- 
stitions and the modem infidelity ; and the mutual exhaustion of their 
powers would be the commencement of a better era for the human race. 
We may not dare to anticipate (by any presumptuous attempts to pro- 
phesy) that future, on which so much of clouds and darkness must ever 
rest. I cannot, however, but believe, with the writer to whom I have 
so often referred,^ that the civilization of man is still in its infancy ; and 
that the human mind is very far distant from the perfection to which it 
may attain, and for which it was created. He seems, indeed, to 
imagine that this perfection may be obtained without ascribing so much 
of its progress to Christianity, as I believe ought to be done. He would 

(1) See the Memoirs of Madame du Barry, and other compilers of the same Jkind. So much of the 
contents of these works are to he depended upon, that the profligacy of the higher classes must he 
believed in spite of Mr. Burke’s palliation. 

(2) Guizors Civilization of Modem Europe, p. 21 . 
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assign more to the devebpment of the gradual improvements of society 
independently of revelation, than past experience would justify. Man 
cannot proceed uninterruptedly in the inarch of improvement, till he 
has at last learned by experience, that union alone is strength, repose 
and happiness ; and till he seeks for that union in the reconciling, on 
Christian principles, the four great influences to which I have referred. 

We live in an age of the world when these obvious interests of 
nations begin to be better understood. In reviewing this age I shall 
endeavour to show the effect of the great changes which have so lately 
occurred in the religion, the governments, and the literature of the 
Christian world; and aspire to the obtaining one gleam of light re- 
specting the prospects of mankind. I trust the conjecture will not be 
proved, by the subsequent experience of history, to be erroneous, vhen 
I express the probability that England, whatever be its crrois, if indeed it 
has committed any,^ either in its system of government at home, or in the 
management of its external relations abroad, may possibly be the chief of 
the favoured and honoured instruments employed by the mighty Ruler 
of the world, to accomplish some part of his great design, to overrule all 
modern, as he has done all ancient changes, for the benefit of tlie human 
race. I cannot but believe, with one of our most learned students of 
history,^ with reference to the plans of providence, that our insular situ- 
ation — our commercial greatness — our ceaseless activity — our superior 
religious civilization— -with our general benevolence, and desire to do 
good, will be overruled to the benefit of the world ; and that England is 
destined, as so many of our most worthy authors also have believed, to be 
the Canaan of the modem world. Nations are not made great for them- 
selves alone. Our name is now known in all regions. Our language is 
more extensively spoken than any other. Our authorized version of the 
Bible is a classical book, at home and abroad. All who study our noble 
language, study the version of the Scriptures which the habits of centuries 
have now interwoven with our common conversation. Where Milton, 
Shakspeare, and Sir Walter Scott are read, there also the English Bible is 
still more generally received, and valued. Our commerce extends civili- 
zation , civilization extends religion. The leaven is leavening the lump. 
Japhet dwells in the tents of Shem ; so that our literature is cultivated 
and our faith is known, among the brahmins of India, the metaphysicians 
of Persia, and the solemn barbarians of China. America is English, in 
attachment to the same language, and the same Bible. The Pacific is 
bnghtened by the same holy light. A new spirit has gone forth ; and 
though the united efforts of the scornful infidelity, or the remaining 
devotedness to that detestable authority which reproves the universd 
knowledge or perusal of the Scriptures, will still present, for many years, 
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innumerable obstacles to the sacred cause of the improvement, the civili- 
zation, the religion, and the liberty of mankind ; yet the day must come 
when every mountain shall be made low, and all impediments be removed. 
The year of the completion of the happiness of man on earth shall then 
come, when all persecution being ended, and all despotism restraining 
the freedom of the human mind by useless laws being done away ; the 
civil powers the ecclesiastical power ^ the sanctions of divine revelation^ 
and the conclusions of human reason^ will all be blended in one har- 
monious system of temporal and religious regulation, and all the family 
of man shall be one united, religious, civilized, and happy people. The 
human race is advancing, we may trust, and the proofs are to be found 
in the present age more than in any other, of the accomplishment of its 
predicted destiny : and England is only then to be found in its appointed 
place, when it protects the oppressed, patronizes civilization, extends 
knowledge, promotes truth, and establishes to the utmost of its power, 
by peaceful and gentle means, liberty and true religion. This was the 
policy which laid the foundations of its moral greatness at the beginning. 
This must continue that greatness at present. If it ceases to act the part 
of the exemplar to the civilized, the religious, and the free : if it cease 
to be the friend and the benefactor to the savage, the ignorant, and the 
slave ; the cause of its prosperity and its influence will have ceased ; and 
the proud, the wealthy, the envied, the once useful England, will be laid 
aside, and deposed from its high state, as the instrument of the providence 
of God, with the monarchies and empires of antiquity. They were raised 
up, as England has been, to accomplish the prophecies, and to advance 
the glory of the God of revelation and of science — of Israel, and of 
nature. So long as they were thus honoured, their greatness continued. 
When that high distinction ceased, Persia, and Greece, and Rome alike 
fell, by causes which the world calls, the natural order of events ; but 
which the Christian denominates, the plans of the Governor of the uni- 
verse. They were* thrown aside, as the scaffolding of the building is 
disregarded when the building is completed. I hope better things for 
this great empire. I trust that it will please the God of Christianity to 
make us the chief agent in the accomplishment of those prophecies, which 
affirm the eventual civilization and religious improvement of mankind 
This will be the secret of our strength. This alone will give permanency 
to our prosperity, and make us the Israel of the latter days — the praise 
and the joy of the earth. 

In the sixth and last chapter of the ivorJc, the most important of all^ I 
purpose^ therefores to sum up the whole argument, I shall endeavour 
to show, after I have related the history of the various attempts which 
have hitherto been fruitlessly made to effect an union among Christians ; 
that man can only attain to his highest earthly happiness by blending 
into one universal polity, the results of the experience of the past, as that 
experience has been gradually afforded by the civil power — the ecclesi- 
astical power — the pseudo-scriptural, and the pseudo-human-reason 
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power ; and that, as the Jour monarchies of the ancient world prepared 
the way for the coming of Christ to instruct and to suffer, so the result 
of the successive predominance of these four influences will be, the 
preparation of the world for the greatest amount of peace and happiness 
of man as a progressive race. Such peace and happiness can only take 
place under the reign of Christian principles, Christian truth, and Christian 
union. My object will be to point out the useful inferences which 
may be afforded to the universal church of Christ, from the experience 
of the long records of the past — ^to show in what manner the civil power, 
the ecclesiastical power, scripture, and reason may be combined in one 
solid foundation of international, ecclesiastical, scriptural, philosophical 
law; so that the whole Christian and civilized world may become one 
church of Christ — one family, aiming at the conversion of their brethren, 
till the whole world partake of that tree of life whose very leaves flourish 
for the healing of nations, I believe that such a plan of union may be 
developed ; and that evil has been permitted so long to exist, that the 
eventual establishment of general union among mankind may be more 
perfect. I believe that the experience which shall be generally under- 
stood and perceived ftom the separation of the four influences which 
have ruled the intellectual world, shall become the foundation of the 
general desire of uniting them in one comprehensive scheme ; wortliy of 
the splendid promises which the God of Christianity has granted to his 
universal church. I believe that the civil power tcill contribute^ by its 
congresses--^t. ecclesiastical power^ by its renewed councils— adhe- 
rents of Scripture, by the better perception of the inferences cleducible 
fioin its sacred pages and the lovers of philosophy and of reason, by 
the true liberality which Scripture, combined with reason, will ever afford 
to mankind, will all contribute to the building of the temple of God. All 
in their turns have persecuted— all have had their watchwords, to inflame 
the partizans of partial truth to the infliction of needless misery. All 
are invaluable in themselves : but all are only pfodiictive of peace, 
union, and entire truth, when they are combined together, as the four 
evangelists of the gospel itself, to declare one system of good, and to 
speak one tale of peace. 

The time has not yet arrived, when I can submit to you and to the 
world my belief of the manner in which this good may be effected, and 
the prophecies may be fulfilled ; nor to reply to all the objections which 
will present themselves to the friends, as well as to the opponents, of 
the present publication. I will, however, briefly answer two remarks 
which have occurred to some of those with whom I have had the happi- 
ness and the honour to contemplate this noble subject. 

What place, it has been asked, do I assign to the Church of Christ in 
this scheme, either of the past development of the plans of providence 
in peimitting evil since the death of Christ, or in the future establish- 
ment of the universal good which shall be the result of the persecutions 
winch have been caused by the separation of the four influences, whose 
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combination alone is productive of tlie anticipated good? To answer 
this question rightly, I shall inquire what is meant by the Church 
of God? 

The Jewish Church of God, in the olden time, included the priests, 
the people, and the proselytes. The temple was divided into the Holy 
of Holies, the Court of the Priests, and the Court of the Gentiles. 1 hat 
is — there were always separate places for the more perfect, with whom an 
express covenant was made ; and the more imperfect, with whom an 
implied covenant was made. The foT'nt&K' were the chosen people 
certain partakers, by a purer faith, and by the observance of appointed 
means of grace, of the blessing promised to the faithful. The latter 
may be said to have been left to the ufico'oeTianted Mercies of God* 
They worshipped according to their knowledge. They were the friends 
of Israel, They possessed a blessing. But all the great designs of 
providence, in perpetuating the line of the Messiah, in maintaining the 
knowledge of the one true God amidst the corruption and idolatry both 
of the holy nation itself, and of the 'surrounding countries, were accom- 
plished by that elect portion of the visible church with whom the cove- 
nant was made. Sometimes apostate, when the spiritual rebgion was 
upheld by few ; sometimes persecuting the more holy portion of their 
brethren ; sometimes persecuted by the nations around them — the one 
visible church is always traceable, from the commission of Abraham till 
the destruction of Jerusalem. So also it is with the Christian church. 
It is divided into the holy of holies ; the apostolical churches, with 
whom the more express covenant was made ; and the court of the Gen- 
tiles, into which all may be said to be admitted, who love the God of 
Christianity, but whose imperfect knowledge, ‘or deficient apprehension 
of evidences, has not made them to belong to the apostolical churches. 
These are not excluded ; but those have the more certain blessing of the 
promise. 

I am not pleased with the expression, “ the uncovenanted mercies of 
God but it is that which is commonly used to describe the blessings 
which we believe to be granted to those whose faith or discipline we 
suppose to be imperfect. I adopt it, therefore, in its usual sense, to 
explain that degree of blessing which we may believe the Deity will 
extend, both to those wdio desire to know him better, but who have not 
heard, and therefore have not received, that completion of the one only, 
ancient religion, which is developed in Christianity ; and that which he 
will extend also to all those, w^ho, from various unavoidable circumstances, 
receive that Christianity, imperfectly. If we speak with strict propriety, 
there can be no such thing as an uncovenanted mercy. The Almighty 
made a solemn federal covenant with man immediately after the deluge — 
that those who feared him, and sought after him, should be accepted of 
him. When the Jewish dispensation was established, that Christianity 
might eventually follow it, the blessings of this original covenant were 
not annulled. The Omnipresent God accepted the prayers and aspira- 
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tions of all those among the heathen, pagan, idolatrous, apostate races, 
who, with an imperfect knowledge of the gradually increasing revelation, 
remembered so much of the original revelation, that they sought for a 
better spiritual portion than their souls could find among the idolaters, 
and the wicked. He accepted them for the sake of the Bruiser of 
the serpent’s head. So it is also, that the more complete and perfect 
form of that one ancient faith, which is given to us in Christianity, 
does not disannul the wreck and remnant, of the same early postdiluvian 
covenant. God is still Omnipresent. From him alone all good thoughts 
proceed. If that Omnipresent God so influences the mind of one 
Chinese peasant, and not the mind of another ; that the one discovers 
the designer in the midst of the proofs of design, and prays to the 
unknown God for his mercy ; the same God who inspires the prayer 
accepts the prayer, in remembrance of his covenant made with the divine 
Atoner, for the whole race of man. Christianity only declares more 
plainly the God whom they worship in their ignorance. It declares the 
Mediator who enacted the covenant in its beginning, and who completed 
it by His blood of the atonement. It reveals the perfection of the 
religion which the Creator gave to man. The human race, like Esau, 
have sold their birthright. They have some blessing, as Esau had, 
though it is not the lost birthright. They still worship imperfectly ; but 
they are still the children of the Creator. They are at a greater or less 
distance from God : and those may surely be placed in the court of the 
Gentiles, who are not yet admitted into the court of the priests, and of 
the chosen people of God, to whom the more perfect development of the 
original covenant has come. Christianity restores to Esau the lost birth- 
right, and gives to him oiTce more the portion of Jacob. The apostolical 
churches will be his perfect converter. The wall of partition shall be broken 
down, and the whole human race shall be one fold under one shepherd. 
All truths are reconcilable, one with another, to those wlio seek not for 
partial truth, but for all truth, as God has revealed It. The sin which 
gives eternal separation from the holy of holies, and places man beyond 
the uttermost verge even of the court of the Gentiles for ever and for 
ever, is that sin which we daily see committed. It is not the involun- 
tary ignorance which seeks for God, and prays imperfectly to him. It is 
the sin of employing reason to extinguish the conviction aidsing from the 
knowledge of the evidences of Christianity, to justify the rejection of 
religion because that religion condemns the indulgence of the evil of 
the heart. The law of the soul is, that when the soul long continues 
wilfully to despise the mercy of God, it places itself, by its own act, 
beyond the power of accepting that better and highest happiness, whicli 
the covenant, ratified by the death of Christ, has purcliascd for all man- 
kind, and which is called the salvation of the soul— that is, the develop- 
ment, through his immortality, of the highest moral and spiritual 
improvement and happiness to which the regenerated human nature is 
capable of attaining. The damnation which God has inflicted upon the 
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sins of man, principally appears in this world, by the permission of 
misery, as the result of moral evil. The damnation which God inflicts 
in the other world — ^for his will constitutes the law of all worlds — ^will be 
principally inflicted by man upon himself. The worm that dieth not,’’ 
will be the remorse resulting from man’s own actions. “ The fire that 
is not quenched” will be of his own kindling; by him who hears the 
gospel and rejects it. 

I think too that the expression, the uncovenanted mercies of God, 
may be defended upon the supposition that while the Christian church 
cannot be supposed to be less deficient in a descendible and traceable 
authority than the Jewish church : neither can we suppose it would be 
less deficient in embracing, within the hope of a blessing, those who have 
not fully accepted all the discipline, which we of the apostolical churches 
believe to have been revealed by their Divine Pounder. But as the 
visible Jewish church is uniformly discoverable, whether persecuting, or 
persecuted ; whether idolatrous, or faithful ; whether in prosperity, or in 
captivity ; so the Christian church has been visible and^ traceable from 
the ascension t^ the present day. Whatever may have been the enemies 
of the churches of Christ ; or whatever may have been the imperfections 
of a certain number of persons in all ages, who have read the Christian 
Scriptures, and trusted in the God of Christianity, yet have not belonged 
to the apostolical churches ; we are always able to trace the continued 
succession of a number of visible churches, whose aggregate forms 
altogether the one holy catholic visible church. These churches were 
generally persecuted by the civil power till the time of Constantine ; 
and were convulsed by civil dissensions from thence to Justinian. They 
were divided from the mutual communion of ‘each other by the schism 
of the Greek and Latin hierarchies. The churches in the west gradually 
became subjected to the dominion of the most powerful of their number, 
while thousands, and tens of thousands who objected to, or opposed 
that dominion, unjustly perished as traitors and heretics, unworthy of 
admission even into the court of the Gentiles of the temple of Christ. 
This continued from Justinian to Trent. During the whole of this period, 
the apostolical churches, whatever was their submission to Rome, or their 
internal corruptions, maintained a certain degree of truth, and are still 
preserved to a brighter day. The same churches are discoverable in the 
present day. They have inflicted suffering, or they have suffered. 
Some of them, as in England, Scotland, and America, have retained the 
ancient government and discipline, while they have rejected the additions 
once inflicted on them by Rome ; and thus, the one catholic church, in 
all ages is traceable as the accomplisher of the same great design as that 
for which the Jewish church, whether in its idolatrous or pure state, was 
preserved — the perpetuation of Scripture; and the upholding the 
general truth of revelation, till the day when a more abundant blessing 
by means of the One, Holy, Universal and purified church, shall be 
imparted to the world. 
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Such is the church of Qirist; and I give to this church in the dc^ 
velopment of the plans of the Almighty, and in the eventual pro- 
duction of the greatest good which can proceed from the union of 
Christians, that place which is first, last, midst, and without end."” 
In every age there has been the congregation of faithful men, among 
whom the sacraments have been duly administered ; the Scriptures 
interpreted ; and the gospel taught ; and who Lave been ever willing to 
give that true, holy, perhaps the strongest test of their spirituality, and 
of their partaldng of the graces from above, namely, suffering and not 
persecuting. The church — or many of the churches of which the one 
catholic church is composed, have sometimes forgotten that they were 
called upon to follow the example of their Great Master, who, although 
he could have annihilated his persecutors, and commanded the legions 
of angels, “ the least of whom could wield these elements, and arm him 
with the force of all their legions,” went on, after he Lad finished his 
persuasions, to suffer, and to die. The clmrclm of Gkrut hate been 
more anxioxts to persuade ai-id to rule^ than to persuade and to suffer. 
They have not been contented with their only legitiixiate power — the 
exclusion of an offender from their worship. They have gone out of 
their way to define heresy — to discover heresy — to burn out heresy ! 
They tortured where themselves ought to have submitted to torture, 
rather than to recriminate, and to punish: and one solid foundation 
of the anticipated union of Christians must be the rescinding of every 
law which inflicts pain on the body for rejecting even the best, and the 
holiest conclusions, of the best and holiest teacher. The teacher himself 
must be again willing to be crucified, before the church of Christ can be 
the converter, and the h'ealer of the world. This the church will be. 
Under the ciml power ^ the church was the sufferer. Under the 
ecclesiastical power^ the church ceasing to suffer, began to inflict suffer- 
ing and it so far went into captivity, that its holiness was merged in 
its discipline, and the spiritual tokens of its existence were so faint and 
, few, that the weeds in the field of the church, obscured and concealed 
the wheat, till the student of history exclaimed — Where is the church of 
Christ? Under the puritan reaction from this lamentable time, the 
church still existed, and suffered. Under the permrted philosophy of 
the present age^ the church exists, and suffers, and will exist, and suffer, 
until it accomplish its predicted part in effecting the happiness of man. 

The second remark to which I would reply, k—Gan there he peace 
with Rome f — With Rome as it was, when St. Paul declared, that its 
faith was spoken of through the whole world; and as John Foxc in the 
beginning of his history, describes it to have been, there could be — there 
was, peace and union. With Rome as it will be, when the object of 

p) Nos teeviter ostendamus haereticos inconigibiles ac prsesertira relapses posse etdebere ab ccclesia 
et a sacalanbus potestatibus temporalibus poems atque ipsa etiain morte mulctandi.— BeUarm. 
<1® Lmcis HI 21. sec. ii. tom. II. p 548. Edit. Par. 1613, 

flood concludes the chapter in these words—Demque hseieticis obstinatis beneheium est, 
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the pemission of its fearful power is accomplished by the providence of 
God — when (not the catholic church of Christ — ^not the scripture — ^not 
the gospel) but when Rome changes — and it will be changed by the 
blessing of the Almighty, imbuing, in his own good time, the nations of 
the earth with the same conviction with which he has so long imbued the 
mind of England, that Rome and Christianity are not identified — when 
Rome awakes fi:om the dust of the errors of ages, and puts off the bloody 
robe of its canonical law, and clothes itself in that better robe of righteous- 
ness and love, which the Father will grant to it — ^then — ^then — there may 
be, peace with Rome. with Rome as if is — ^with Lateranized Rome — 

with Trentine Rome — there can he no 'peace — ^none — ^none whatever. 
The severe canons — the unrescinded errors — ^the usurpations — and the 
demands of Rome, are too numerous to allow us to anticipate peace, with 
Rome as it is. But God will prove to Rome, in his own time, that 
the nations of the world will desert it — that civilised man will not 
endure it — that it must change ; or be obsolete, uninfluential and use- 
less. One lesson, in the mean time, is proved to be true by all the 
history of the, past — that Rome can never — ^never be gained by any 
concession, or conciliation whatever, to change, or rescind one error ; or 
repeal one decree. It cannot be won by sacrifices. It cannot be 
conquered by war. It can only be subdued by the patience of the 
more spiritual churches — ^by refiising submission to its dominion — by 
rejecting its en-ors — by guarding against its devices — ^by persevering in 
the holy, useful activity of the tongue and of the pen, to which the 
providence of God calls us ; until, by the blessing of that same provi- 
dence upon our humility, zeal, suffering, and enduring, the priesthood 
of that very church exclaim of our Christian deserving, ‘‘ truly these are 
the sons of God.” 

Such then is the work on which I am labouring; and which I hope 
eventually, if I live, to submit to the approbation of the world. The 
title of the work "will be — The Reunion of Christ's Eoly Catholic 
Chwrch; or^ Past Persecutions the Foundation of the Feature Union of 
Christiam. 

But why, it will be said, if the great object of my labours is to be the 
promoting the happiness of man by the reunion of Christ’s holy catholic 
church — ^why do I not withhold my sanction altogether from the repub- 
lication of the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe? Are not his 
narratives obsolete? Is not the book a party book? Will not its 
reappearance offend needlessly those with whom you believe an union 
can be eventually effected, provided there be some change in their 
principles, doctrines, and laws ? 

The narratives of John Foxe will never be obsolete so long as the 
decrees continue, on which the painful details of his history are founded. 
These details are the unavoidable result of popish principles. His book 
can no more be justly called a mere party book, than one of the epistles 
of St. Paul, on the falsehood of a Jewish prejudice, can be so entitled. 
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Its appearance ought to offend those only who crucified the Son of God 
afresh when they committed his servants to the flames; and wdio can 
only then become the true disciples of St. Peter when they read these 
things, and are cut to the heart as the Jews of old were, and cry out, m 
deep and hitter repentance, « Men and brethren, what shall wc do 
Then, and then only, may we imagine that the wort of John Foxe will 
become obsolete. But then— then it will be that the repentant perse- 
cutors will love the record that reproaches them ; and pray to their 
common Father that they offend no more, in this wise. The work of 
John Foxe cemented the repairing of the church of England. ^ The 
doctrines of that church are founded on the Scriptures ; its discipline is 
established on usefulness, antiquity, and tradition. But the hatred of 
the papal enemy of that church, who mocked when the w^alls were built 
in troublesome times, has ever been excited and perpetuated by his 
faithful narrative ; because the Sanballats and Tobiahs who opposed the 
decrees for the restoration of the ancient temple of God, were not in vain 
resisted by the exhortations of this prophet. Foxe was not blameless, 
as we shall see in the progress of this Preface : but his voice and pen, if 
they did not kindle the flame, fanned the flame which has never yet been 
put out in England; though many of our own degenerate age arc affect- 
ing to decry the value of his testimony, and to depreciate his useful 
labours. Eleven years were carefully and anxiously devoted to the 
arrangement of the materials which were transmitted to him from all 
quarters ; in examining the registries of the bishops, and other authentic 
records of the facts and events he was to relate ; and in collecting the 
various documents essential to the perfecting of the work. Strype, the 
most patient collector of similar papers, and the most competent witness 
to form a judgment on the merits or demerits, of the results of the 
labours of the martyxologist, speaks, as we shall see, not only of the 
infinite pains of Foxe in searching registries and seeking documents ; but 
Strype assures us, that Foxe left them as he found tliem ; and had not 
destroyed them, as his antagonist Parsons dared to presume and to affirm 
that he had done. Many, he tells us, had diligently compared his work 
with registers and council-books, and always found him faithful ; and that 
he himself had found him as strictly true and faithful, as he had ever 
been most diligent. This testimony to the general fidelity of Foxe 
might be indefinitely extended. All parties excepting one, wliich has 
not hesitated to designate him in the most reprovahle language, as a lying 
martyrologist, have borne witness to his value. Collier the historian 
has condemned, in many instances, certain passages which I purpose to 
consider : but these regard his biases and opinions, rather than his fidelity. 
Fuller declares his confidence in his accuracy, and applauds his patient 
research. Bishop HalP calls him that saintlike historian Brooke, 
the Puritan, has eulogised his work as a fabric, too solid and immovable 
to be shaken. Neal, not the most amiable of men, praises it. Words- 

(1) Bp. Hall's Works, 701. ix. p 398, Pratt’s Edition. 
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wortli/ the present respected master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
examined for himself, at a later period, many of the ancient records 
used by Foxe, and he bears the latest testimony to the fact, that all the 
many researches and discoveries of later times, in regard to historical 
documents, have only contributed to place the general fidelity and truth 
of the martyrologist on a rock which cannot be shaken. All parties, but 
that of the Romanist, have united in their approbation of this book, 
which is generally believed to have contributed, more than any other work, 
excepting the Holy Bible, to the continued exclusion of Romanism from 
its former influence in England. So effectually was it believed to pro- 
mote this most valuable of all objects, that it was ordered by the convo- 
cation of the English clergy, in ISTl, to be placed in the halls of bishops, 
in the families of dignitaries, in the colleges of the universities, and in 
the most conspicuous places in the cathedrals. It was set up in every 
parish church, in conjunction with Jewell’s Apology, and the large English 
Bible. It was constantly held up, before the whole people of England, 
for more than half a century, as the great memorial of the evils from 
which, by Godjs mercy, they had been delivered ; till Archbishop Laud, 
it is said, commanded the volumes to be removed from the churches, on 
account of the absence of those views of church government which were 
sanctioned by that metropolitan. Nothing, as we shall see in the instance 
even of this great work, is perfect. He wrote in the day of that excite- 
ment which was the unavoidable result of committing to, or escaping 
from, the flames. Wise men were maddened. Good men wept at the 
calamities of the age. Foxe recorded, with fidelity, the causes both of 
their indignation and their tears. His story can never be forgotten, so 
long as truth is threatened by error ; or so long as freedom, unlimited 
freedom of inquiry, is refused by the tyranny of priestcraft, speaking 
the “ deceivableness of unrighteousness,” and upholding the “ mystery 
of iniquity,” always in the tones of courtesy, and sometimes in the lan- 
guage of the Scripture itself. Some spots may be found on the armour 
of this noble soldier of God. Those spots shall be pointed out, and 
be neither concealed nor denied : but his shield is the holiness of his 
cause. His sword, with which, in the days of our fathers, he smote down 
the Philistines of the persecuting and erring church, was given him 
from the armoury of God ; and neither the keen, nor the solid” — ^neither 
the satire nor the arguments of Harpsfield, or Parsons, of Milner, or 
Andrews — have been able to “ resist that edge.” To depreciate — ^to 
censure— “to persuade the people to neglect and despise this great work, 
because it will not always endure the ordeal of modem criticism ; is 
as absurd as to impeach the soldier of antiquity, of deficiency in the 
lighter naovements of the unincumbered and modem warrior, while he is 
clothed in ponderous mail, and bends under the weight of his armour. 
A careful examination of the merits of the work will prove, that the 
eulogies of our ancestors on his labours were not bestowed unjustly ; 

(1) Preface to Ecclesiastical Biography. 
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and that the publishers of the martyrology and history of Foxe have 
done well and wisely in once more directing the attention of their 
countrymen to the painful and fearful consequences of the prevalence, 
and of the establishment of the principles wliich must revive among us, 
if we relax our vigilance, and mistake present repose for perpetual 
security. The conviction of our danger is the only secret of safety. 

Permit me yet further to enlarge for a short time on this point. The 
object of Foxe in writing and completing this work was twofold. The 
first was, to relate the history of the church before his own day ; the 
next, to record the erils which hare resulted^ and which ever will, and 
must result, to the church of Osmi^from the assumption and exercise of 
the power to gorern the comciences of refecting men hj authority and 
severity, rather than by reasoning and persuasion. Though heathens, 
and infidels, and men in all ages have persecuted their fellows, his chief 
design is, to depicture the fearful state of society, in which Christians 
consigned Christians to imprisonment, torture, and the flames, without 
imputing to them any other crime than their arriving at conclusions 
opposite to those which were entertained by the influential ecclesiastics 
of the day ; and when neither vice, nor political conspiracy, nor actual 
injury to society, nor indifference to religion, nor rejection of the greater 
truths of revelation, the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement ; 
nor contempt of Scripture, were justly attributed to the victims. He 
relates, and that, too, Ivith proper and justifiable indignation (for who 
could be soft, with the modern mode of palliating these atrocities, which 
we call ca^zdour^ when the shrieks and prayers for mercy, both to God 
and man, sounded from the victims of the flames, in the cars of the 
writer) — ^he relates how men and women were deliberately, according 
to the most cold and unimpassioned forms of law, committed to the 
faggot and the stake, for declaring, in the peaceful retirements of 
private life, that God alone was to be worshipped ; and not the relic, the 
Virgin, or the saint ; — or, what was more common stiil — ^for refusing to 
believe or confess, that, after the words of consecration, spoken by the 
priest over the bread on the altar before him, there was not sufficient 
evidence to convince him, that the bread was more than sacramentally 
changed. Foxe, in common with the great majority of modern histo- 
rians, and in common also with some of the more gentle and reflecting 
of the communion of Rome itself, denominates this conduct — persecu- 
tion. The inflictors of such severities called them the just punishment 
by which the church, in the exercise of its divinely-granted power, en- 
trusted to it by its Holy Founder, endeavoured to preserve the unity 
which is the best bond of peace ; and to repress, also, the heresy which 
alienates the Christian from God, and the schism which divides the Chris- 
tian from his brother. The design of Foxe was to prove to the world, that 
that system of church government could not be right which was upheld 
by such principles, leading, as their unavoidable and natural result, to 
such conduct. He desired to prove to the worjd, the monstrous evils, 
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and the intolerable sufferings which have accrue4 to the human race from 
the enforcement of such pretensions on the part of the church. His 
argument is, not only that those lofty claims on the part of any church 
to enforce uniformity of doctrine, or of worship by such means, are utterly 
false and unfounded in themselves ; but that it is totally impossible that 
a system of polity which had produced such fruits of cruelty and horror 
could be scriptural and divine. He shows us, and not only he, but every 
ecclesiastical historian of every communion — ^whether of Rome, of the 
Greek church, or of the Reformed church, who relates the unadorned 
facts of the past — that so long as the world generally submitted with 
patience to these affirmed powers, so long the severities of the church 
increased against the various delinquents who ventured to question any 
proposition which was pronounced to be undoubted, by the authorities of 
the church. He shows how the priesthood, enlarging the creed and 
abridging the commandments, claimed the power to withhold, or to extend 
the punishment of sin against God, as well as of crime against man — how 
it extended the definitions of heresy — how it confounded in one system 
of ecclesiastical pretensions, doctrine, discipline, tradition, legend, and law; 
and then condensed the whole mass of mingled truth and en’or into one 
undefined and undefinable code, which they denominated the decisions of 
the church. They presumed to set limits to the free use of the Scriptures. 
They regarded the request to peruse them, as the proof of probable, or 
incipient heresy. God made the night as well as the day ; and the dark- 
ness which might be felt, was as essential to the government of the world 
as the dawn of the morning of the Reformation : but there was a time, 
and John Foxe warns us against forgetting the gloomy hour, when Huss 
or J erome, or any other learned and inquiring mind, who discovered a ray 
of light, and hailed the contrast with the surrounding darkness ; or ven- 
tured even to mention its existence to the blinded myriads of the Christian 
fold, suffered the torture and the flame, till spiritual ignorance alone 
became safety^ and Hlent submission to the priest the only proof of accept- 
able religion. Toleration was impiety. Inquiry was the beginning 
of sin. Resistance was an unpardonable crime. Mental slavery was 
faith. Mental effort was heresy. All heresy was to be punished by 
the union of penalties and sufferings which were ordained to debase and 
wound the soul, while they most severely tortiued and harassed the body. 
The cruel mockings were combined with the cruel scourgings. The 
church, in the plenitude of its power, became capricious to the extent of 
deemonism. It did not wait to be offended. It did not remain silent, 
as the secular magistracy is quiescent, till injury was done to society, 
and its laws were actually broken. The church sent forth its emissaries 
to detect the thinker — ^to discover whispers — to interpret sighs — ^to 
listen to the groans of the thoughtful when the iron entered most 
deeply into the soul ; and thus to elicit heresy where the unconscious 
Christian had not suspected its existence. It made inquisition for the 
movem,ents of the spirits of its victims. It proclaimed the wretch to 
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be a heretic. It denounced that heretic as the most infamous of the 
human race. It revelled with affected pity in the agonies of the viola^ 
tion of the ties of aifection, friendship, and kindred. It descended 
even into' the dungeon to check the groanings of its sad solitude, and to 
repress in its dark prisons the utterance of the cries of despair. Priestly 
insults were added to private torture. The pangs of the rack were ac- 
companied with heart-rending reproaches, of apostasy from the Son 
of God. When the pale and weakened victim was at length brought 
forth from his miserable cell, to take his last adieu of the eartli and of 
the sun, the shameful procession to the house of God, where the crime 
was to be declared, and the sentence pronounced, and from thence to 
the painful and lingering death of the faggot or the stake, Vas attended 
by the savage joy of the populace, and the averted looks of the most 
affectionate and tender of his kindred. Neither was this all. The last 
sounds that rang in the ears of the dying sufferer were the consigning of 
his soul to the fiends by the priest of God himself, amidst the triumphant 
acclamations of the multitude, and amidst the roaring of the rising fire, 
which was solemnly and audibly pronounced to be the^ commencement 
of his deserved Gehenna. 

John Foxe wrote to record such things as these; that states, and 
people, and nations, while they forgive may not forget them ; but ever 
remember the danger of permitting the mozt apostolical priesthood to 
usurp dominion ; and by perverting their undoubted commission from 
the other world, to move this at their pleasure. Foxe wrote his book — 
‘‘ The Acts and Monuments of the Church” — to warn mankind at large of 
the necessity of jealousy over any priesthood which demands the homage 
of conscience and the stibmission of reason, on the presumption that 
such priesthood is infallible, divine, and supreme. His pages are 
•worthy of preservation as the record of the past, and as a warning to the 
future. If it be said — You of the church of England have done such 
things we answer, “ If we have done so, we repent us of our mis- 
doings, We have rescinded the laws which enabled us to do these 
things. We ask you also, brethren of Rome, to repent, and to imitate 
our example. The confession of mutual error is the first step to mutual 
pardon, and to the change which will terminate in eventual recon- 
ciliation” 

These remarks wiU ofiend many who are not members of the church 
of Rome, Teachers of religion are still to be found who are not of that 
church, but who, nevertheless, still demand obedience too much to 
ecclesiastical authority on the plea of its divine origin, and its consequent 
perpetual right of ruling the conscience, without permitting, on the part 
of those who are taught,— reasoning, inquiry, or doubt. There are many 
who seem to exalt the apostolical succession, so as to exact, for the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, upon the sole plea of succession, that homage to 
their undoubted pedigree, which ought rather to be paid to the truth 
of their doctrines, than to their descent or to their credentials. The 
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apostolical succession of the priesthood cannot be valued too highly, 
as a source of evidence, as the undoubted channel of grace, from 
Ood to man ; and as the clearest stream of communion between 
earth and heaven, provided that spirituality and truth characterise 
both the priesthood and the people. The Christian priesthood, like 
the discoverer of electricity, can, and has wrested the sceptre from 
the tyrants of the earth, and brought the lightning of God from 
heaven,^ which might have struck down the palaces and cottages of 
sinful men ; and rendered it harmless as the destroying angel when he 
passed over the thresholds of the Israelites in Egypt, stained with the 
blood of the passover ; but it ought only to do these great things by 
moral persuasion, and patience of prayer before God ; and they are no 
more entitled to be regarded as infallible, and therefore divine and 
supreme, because of the spiritual dignity of their honourable oflSce in 
thus turning aside the lightning of divine justice, than Benjamin 
Franklin was entitled to be the sovereign of Europe, because he brought 
down the material lightning of the thunder cloud. We value the 
priesthood ; but the labours of John Foxe prove to us, that the corrup-^ 
tion of God's best gift is the worlds worst curse. If the principles on 
which many ecclesiastics would establish their pretensions to rule over 
the consciences of their brethren by authority alone be well-founded — 
no form of death, no inflicted suffering, upon those who reject the doc- 
trines which may be submitted to them by that authority, can properly 
be called persecution. If, as some declare, Christ has established a church 
which is governed by a divine revelation, one part of which is the written 
scripture, another part of which is unwritten tradition, of which the priests 
of that church are at once the depository and the'judges; and if this church 
is infallible, because its priesthood inherits the same divine powder w^hich 
God gave to Christ, because Christ gave that power to Peter and the 
apostles, and Peter and the apostles gave the same power to the bishops 
and their priesthood, — if those bishops and priesthood, in addition to 
their undoubted and clearly granted commission to persuade by preaching, 
to consecrate the material of the commemorative sacrifice, and to absolve, 
by declaring their belief that God would pardon where they express their 
conviction that pardon would be granted — if in addition to these holy 
and most solemn functions, they are invested, because of their apostolical 
succession, with a freedom from the possibility of error, or from amenable- 
ness to the judgment of their contemporaries, in the midst of all the 
speculative controversies of the contending intellects of all ages— then 
the consequence follows, that the authority of such an infallible church 
would be independent of all that proportioning of human punishment to 
human crime, which we call justice ; and the utmost severity it could 
inflict could not he called persecution. The very attempt to enforce 
that proportion by argument, or by resistance, would be an impugnment 
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of its infallibility, and would in itself constitute heresy. Whatever is in- 
fallible must be supreme.^ Whatever is infallible and supreme must be 
divine. The church of Rome, in the most palmy state of its usurpation, 
could claim no more. The union of hifdllibiUty ^ supvBiudcif <i wid divinity^ 
constituted its irresistible demand for the submission of all objections. 
As the salvation of man — that is, as the purest, highest, and immoital 
happiness of man, depends upon liis believing and obeying the autliority 
which is divine, infallible, and supreme— it necessarily follows, that as the 
Deity himself may cause death by acute suffering, and not be chargeable 
with injustice, on account of the presumed wisdom which arises from 
infallibility and divinity; so also the teachers of Christianity, if they do, 
indeed, possess the attributes to which many of their number in every 
age have laid claim, cannot be accused of persecuting their brethren, 
whatever be the deep sorrow, the intolerable suffering, or the most pain- 
ful death, they may most undeservedly, or most remorselessly, inflict 
All is done, they reply, by punishing the heretical or scliismatical, to 
save the souls of those who are endangered by the heretic and schismatic. 
The pages of Foxe are the answer to all such pretensions. lie demon- 
strates the fatal consequences of such claims being maintained by any 
priesthood whatever, by the effects of such claims upon the happiness of 
the people. Not only does he delineate the poisoned fruit of intoler- 
ance; he strikes at the root of the Upas tree. He traces the bitter 
waters to their bitter fountain. He proves how these lofty claims on 
the part of the priesthood destroyed the peace of nations. He teaches 
all people to regard, therefore, their best priesthood with jealousy and 
watchfulness, while they receive at the same time all truth with reverence, 
and look upon their instructors with respect. He compels us to infer the 
necessity of combining freedom of inquiry with submission to sacerdotal 
authority, as an adult son, whose education is completed, and whose 
powers of reasoning are perfect, submits with deference to the instructions 
of his father. He venerates his parent ; he listens lo Ins instructions ; 
he desires to submit to his judgment : but it is possible that tlie 
parent may err ; and there is a limit therefore to his deference. Ti^here is a 
higher standard of action to the son, than even the authority of a parent ; 
that is, the laws of God, and the conclusions of his sober reason. So it 
is with the Christian. The priest is his spiritual father. The baptized 
and believing son is required by the united laws of God and man to 
regard the instruction of his spiritual father with the utmost aifection, 
deference, and respect : but the scripture is his ultimate guide — tradition, 
rightly received, its useful interpreter ; sound criticism (of which the 
reason, to which God uniformly appeals by sufficient evidence, must 
judge,) is his assistant ; and the inconveniences of the system, which 
permits every Christian to receive or to reject, at the peril of his soul, 
but with the approbation of his own conscience, the lessons of his priest 
and teacher, are infinitely less than the inconveniences which have 
resulted from the system which imputes to^ that priest the infallibility of 
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lieamn^ and empowers him^ at the same time^to enforce^ with relentless 
and merciless severity, the conolusiom of a possible ignorance., 

These things Foxe has done. These truths Foxe has taught. We 
receive, therefore,, his useful labours as a lesson of the experience of the 
past ; and we honour the writer of the Acts and Monuments,^ as one of 
the benefactors of his countrymen. Yet the same measure that we 
mete to others, we mete to him. No being, but One, that has borne the 
human nature, is faultless. If we yield only a measured deference to 
the priesthood of God himself, because we believe, from the invaluable 
narratives of John Foxe, that that priesthood may err ; we inspect his 
conduct also, and find there much which we are compelled to condemn. 
Biography, to be rightly written, should be always penned on the same 
plan as the biography of Scripture. Faults should be faithfully recorded 
as well as excellences ; crimes as well as virtues. Errors should not be 
extenuated with dishonourable apologies ; nor mistakes be absorbed in 
indiscriminate eulogy. When we shall relate the troubles of Frankfort, 
and the part which Foxe took in the miserable letting out of the waters 
of Puritanism, we shall find much severely to condemn. His opinions 
on the liturgy and discipline of the episcopal church of England deserve 
the reprobation of the lovers of our sacred Zion. But his talents, 
learning, zeal, and usefulness, — his accuracy, labour, devotedness, and 
disinterestedness, have been too much depreciated by those who decide 
upon the value of his work by this criterion alone. The “ views of 
church discipline,” it is said, which Foxe has adopted, and which it is 
the tendency of his work to maintain,” are declared by some of the 
latest assailants of his literary excellences, to justify even a “ personal 
dislike”^ to it. I shall not endeavour to refute the sentiment. I can 
only say, this is not the manner in which I am accustomed to appreciate 
the labours of industrious and learned men. My own library abounds 
with the works of papistical, puritanical, heretical, and orthodox writers ; 
and I cannot agreew^ith those who condemn the motives, the powers, and 
the inquiries of useful and laborious writers, because they are compelled 
to believe some of their opinions to be unworthy of their adherence. 
There are undoubtedly some views of ecclesiastical discipHne in the pages 
of John Foxe which a churchman would neither wish to disseminate, nor 
to sanction ; but the merits of his work may be acknowledged without 
our approbation of every conclusion of its author, and without afiSrming 
that the eight closely printed volumes of the present edition, or the 
well-filled folios which our fathers loved to read, are immaculate and 
faultless. Neither am I prepared to condemn either that noble spirit 
of the love of truth which induces a protestant writer to condemn his 
brother protestant, if he believes his statements to be erroneous, or his 
conclusions incorrect ; even when they garrison the same battlements, 
wear the same armour, and contend against one common enemy. So 
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may it ever be — ^ivhether we are united or disunited — that we prefer 
truth to peace,’ and principle to friendship ; but I could not comprehend 
the grovelling criticism which detects the flaws in the magnificent pro-^ 
portions of the temple, which Foxe has thus raised, if I did not remember 
that God made the creeping thing, and saw that it was good, as well as 
the archangel and the eagle. I must confess my astonishment when I 
read the condemnation, which some have expressed, of the repub- 
lication of this work. All, all, have persecuted, it is said, and therefore 
all histories of persecution should be consigned to the same oblivion. 
This would be true if all who had persecuted had rescinded the laws on 
which such persecution was founded. It would be true, also, if any 
reasoning could prove to us, that the withdrawal from the government 
of the future, of any portion of the experience of the past, could be 
useful to the student, or the Christian ; the statesman, or the philoso- 
pher. But whatever has thus been written, is written for our learaing ; 
and it is really intolerable to mark the difference between the manly 
spirit of our Christian fathers, who demonstrated their united hatred of 
oppression, and love of truths by their undaunted heroism against the 
cruelty of priestcraft . — and the more timid courtesy of their sons, who 
deem it bigotry to remember suffering ; illiberality to prevent the 
renewal of ancient injustice ; and intolerance to oppose the proscribers of 
religious toleration. The word Protestant, which described the continental 
impugners of the papal power, is not, it is true, admissible into the services 
of our church ; but the term itself is legalized by our constitutional laws, 
and continues to express the abhorrence, which the adherents of the 
episcopal church of England are required, by their bounden duty to 
God, and' their solemn iove to Christ, ever to maintain against the 
errors, which began in the traditions of a remote antiquity, to pollute 
the pure worship of the holy catholic church. We are required to be 
even ashamed of the word protestant.*” W e are called upon to forget 
the occasion of its origin, the object of its use, and the necessity of 
some one expressive term to mark the line betw'een the revival of ancient 
truth, and the continuance of ancient error. We must hate the light, 
lest we offend the darkness. We must court the tiger, and insult the 
lamb. We must close our Bible, lest we offend the legend. Who are 
these members of the holy catholic church of Christ, we may mournfully 
inquire, who would forbid us to call to mind the endurance of the great 
fight of afflictions, or to remember the ultra-protestant opponents of 
Rome, of whom the world was not worthy I, for one, dssume, as my 
badge of dignity and honour, the epithet which these men would assign 
to me as a term of contempt and disgrace. Those seem to deserve only 
the name of traitors to truth, who would lower their standards to the 
enemy in the very van of the battle, and bring alike both their piety 


^ the only point on winch I ever differed with -my dear and invaluable friend, 

xi. j. Hose the e^^ent tovihich peace was to be preferred to truth, or truth to peace. Very useful 
and precious were his conversations and counsels to me. May it please God that we meet again I 
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and their learning into contempt, by blending them with the exploded 
superstitious^ and the benighted ignorance, which they too courteously 
call pious opinions^ ancient practices^ and catholic obsermnees. I could 
weep over the uncatholic folly of those of my brethren who thus prosti- 
tute their high talent, and deep devotion, to the regilding the statues of 
the saints mediators, and to the apologizing for the purgatory, the invo- 
cations, and the coHuptions, which they are solemnly sworn not to uphold, 
but to destroy. Surely such men would seem utterly to have mistaken 
the mode by which union can be restored to the one true catholic church, 
and the mode by which the wounds of the daughter of Zion may be 
healed. As the sins of the soul cannot be forgiven even by the blood 
of Christ, unless they be acknowledged, repented of, and forsaken ; 
so also the errors of the church of Rome mu&t be confessed by its 
priesthood and its people^ and be repented of, and forsahen, before 
it can fulfil that high destiny to wdiicJi its continued existence seems to 
prove it will be possibly called. My heart’s desire and prayer to God 
for the church of Rome is, that it may enable us to be again united 
in communion, with its priesthood and its people, at the altar of our 
common Lord. I believe that such communion will take place. I 
hope that I have formed a plan of such union, which may be deemed 
worthy the attention of the whole catholic church of Christ. Ibeliete 
that I can prote to Rome itself from its own accredited records, 
that there is nothing in its laws, institutions, decrees, and doctrines, 
which will prevent such a revision of the conclusions of the past, and 
such embracing of the inferences from antiquity and scripture which its 
episcopal sisters of England, America, and Scotland have adopted in 
their creeds and canons, as 'will restore peace to the catholic church ; on 
the basis of truth and Scripture, of antiquity and useful tradition, of 
spiritual religion and sound reasoning. While I cannot comprehend those 
men,^ who imagine^ that they may palliate the cruelty which decrees the 
burning of a martyr, and condemn only the imperfections of the suffering 
victim ; while I have not deemed it right to exhibit to the w'orld the 
contention of one priest at the altars of the church of England with* 
others of his brethren, when such contention could be avoided ; and 
while I would willingly appear to be defeated in such contest, rather 
than continue an incipient schism, provided that the doctrine of the 
atonement be not withheld on any pretence whatever from the great 
congregation of baptized Christians,^ I, with them, have but one object 
in view— the reunion of the holy catholic church. They would lay the 
basis of such reunion on the conciliation which not otdy tolerates^ but 
revives, exploded errors. They would unite again the body of sin and 
death to the living body of the regenerated church. I would call, as 
with the trump of God — Awake ! thou that sleepest ; and arise from 
the dead ; and Christ shall give thee light. Shake thyself from the 
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dust, church of Kome ! -be ashamed of the blood-stained garment, and 

the sheathed, though still worn daggf^r — return to the Lord, and he 

will have mercy upon thee.” — This seems to me to be the preferable 
language. I would promote the union of Christians by speaking the 
truth in love ; not in words of studied softness and courteous flattery ; 
but by pointing out the manner in which the pontifical laws, the con- 
ciliar conclusions, and the authorized enactments of the church of Rome 
may be so retained, or so rescinded, that the now divorced bride may 
be restored to the spiritual bridegroom. From the dead carcase of the 
lion of history, I would extract the honey — union.' From the long 
detail of the past, I would endeavour to deduce some inferences which 
may promote, when they are submitted to the catholic church, — ^liarmony, 
peace, and love. 

Forgive me if I proceed yet further on this point. The times in 
which we live seem to persuade me that the period has arrived in which 
the effort may be made to include within the church militant upon earth 
all the souls whom Christ will receive into the church triumphant ahote. 
What a picture is presented to us of the Christian world ! - The men who 
believe in the Christian revelation may be said to have now been perma- 
nently crystallized, for three centimes, into three several antagonistical 
masses, with their appendages of names, and sects, and parties. On one 
side, is the church of Rome, with its Jansenists and Jesuits ; its monks and 
nuns ; its gradations of priesthood, and unchanging pretensions. There 
is the presbyterian community, with its burghers and anti-burghers ; and 
after them, in England, in Scotland, and in America, as well as in all 
quarters of the globe, tmins of sects which it were, indeed, long to 
enumerate. Between the two extremes, claiming tlie respect of the 
people for its well deliberated adherence to antiquity, useful tradition, 
and the earlier models of discipline, with the church of Rome ; and no 
less claiming the respect of the people for its adherence to the open 
Scriptures, and to spiritual worship, with the Christians of the presby- 
terian and dissenting communions, are the episcopal churches of Scot- 
land, England, and America, with their painful names of high church 
and low church, evangelical and anti-evangelical, Calvinist and Armi- 
nian, and many others, as useless as they are unmeaning. The infidel 
stands by and laughs. The deist scorns them all, and imagines himself 
to be more philosophical than others because he rejects revelation in 
consequence of the follies of its friends. The conversion of the world 
itself is suspended, when the several inodes of worship, or systems of 
opinion, adopted and taught by the missionaries who appeal to them, 
are discovered to be disputed questions, and not acknowledged truths. 
The union among Christians, which Christ prayed his Father might be 
the common inheritance of his followers, is unknown ; and all is con- 
fusion and hatred, where all should be order and affection. 

What then is the principal cause of this strange disunion among the 
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believers in one God; the hopers in the same Saviour; the partakers of one 
Spirit ; the anticipators of one resurrection ; the aspirants after the same 
immortality after death ; and the bearers of the same Christian name 
before death ? The chief cause of the disunion among* Christians is — 
the assertion of, and the resistance to, the claim to supremacy over all 
believers in the Christian revelation, on the part of the church of Rome. 
The great controversy, therefore, between that church and mankind, 
must end in one of these alternatives — the claim must be withdrawn — 
it must become obsolete — or, it must eventually conquer and resume its 
authority. 

I thought the alternative to which we must come might be advan- 
tageously discussed in the course of a treatise which should include, 
among other matters that ought to be deeply interesting, an inquiry 
into the origin and consequences of that supremacy. I thought that, if 
I could but speak the truth to Rome and its antagonists — to the churches 
of Christ generally — and to all who are interested in the progress of the 
improvement and the civilization, the liberties and the religion, of man- 
kind, I should jrender a service to that great cause of peace and union 
which our Saviour prayed to establish, and which must, therefore, sooner 
or later, vanquish all resistance. I prayed earnestly to the God of 
Christianity, that I might be animated with the Spirit of the First 
Martyr, who would not curse his very murderers ; but who kneeled 
down in his dying moments, and exclaimed — “ Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge !” I prayed that I might not speak a word of uselessly 
indignant harshness, to exaceibate the pains of our existing divisions, 
even when I was compelled to refer to the sad and painful details, which 
our gre'at martjrologist has depictured in Ifis mournful and graphic 
narratives. I desired to lay a peace-offering on the altar of the uni- 
versal church, at the very time when intolerant expressions and harsh 
declamations might be most expected from me. I am conscious that 
I shall appear, by complying with the request that wns made to me, to 
be sanctioning the revival of many narratives which might well be con- 
signed to oblivion, if they were not beacons to warn us against the 
encouragement of principles which, I trust, will never be again de- 
fended ; and of conduct which will never more be renewed. I remem- 
bered the declaration of one of our eminent Divines — that the most 
unchristian work in the w^orld is a martyrology.^ Yet, I could not but 
believe, that, if our hearts are taught to burn within us by contemplating 
the histories of the martyrs for liberty, much more should they be filled 
with admiration by the examples of the martyrs for truth. If the 
resistance of the patriot to civil oppression has taught the civil governor 
moderation and justice, the record of the resistance of the martyr to 
religious persecution, should alike teach the ecclesiastical or civil ruler, 
whether papal or protestant, — for all have used them, — that the 


(1) History of the Rise and Progiess of Christianity by Dr. Hinds, vol li. p. 25^1. 
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faggot and the stake are not the proper arguments to convince, or to 
persuade. Surely the hour is at hand, when the Immble and unam- 
bitious student of ecclesiastical history may point to the narratives of 
martyrdoms, and to the general detail of all the transactions of the 
church, and call upon every church and government which has hitherto 
sanctioned the principles of intolerance and persecution ; and even 
upon the church of Rome itself, to take into consideration their 
ancient codes of canonical and civil enactments ; of conciliar decisions, 
legislative decrees, and papal fiats. Before the long promised union 
among Christians can take place, all laws vhich sanction or tolerate 
persecution must be done away. If the practice will be no longer per- 
mitted, the maxims upon which that practice was once defended must 
be removed also. To this point, I believe, the world, by God’s mercy, 
is rapidly approaching. The world, and the universal church, are be- 
ginning to be disgusted with the long story of enmities and follies, the 
controversies and collisions, the hatreds and the jealousies, the accu- 
sations and recriminations of the past. They sigh for peace and for 
truth ; for the ascendancy of religion and liberty ; and for the union 
of the two. They cannot hope for peace till there be more agreement 
among the contending parties respecting truth ; and they perceive that 
truth cannot be elicited, while the freedom of the inquirer respecting 
evidence is fettered by the compulsory enforcement of external com- 
pliance with the conclusions and rituals of remoter centuries, which arc 
declared to be unalterable merely because they are ancient. They 
would choose, for instance, the power of praying to God in public, in their 
own language, rather than in the Latin tongue, if they were permitted 
to declare their preference". They deplore the excesses and absurdities 
into which the rejecters of institutions which were deemed burthensome 
and intolerable, and of articles of faith which were deemed to be unne- 
cessary or erroneous, had sometimes fallen, whether in France, England, 
or elsewhere ; and they prefer the permission to inquire, to the despotism 
which speaks in the name of a spiritual society, and forbids inquiry : 
but they long more than for freedom itself for that repose from per- 
petual discussion, and theological agitation, which can be founded only 
upon the union of authority, devoid of persecution, with liberty, devoid 
of licentiousness. They seek the mutual agreement of liberty, dis- 
^cipline, and truth. Earnestly and passionately, but quietly and serenely, 
and therefore, firmly and resolutely, the religious and the civilized por- 
tion of mankind are desiring to possess, and they will, therefore, even- 
tually resolve to possess, the results of the experience of the past. They 
take no^ interest in abstract speculations. They abhor and despise angry 
theological disputations. While they are instructed by every page of 
ecclesiastical history to detest the abuses of ecclesiastical power, they 
have been no less taught, by painful experience, to dislike piety without 
discipline, and discipline without piety. They have begun to disregard, 
alike, a church without religion, and religion without a church. They 
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reject the piety which holds all discipline in contempt as an infringe- 
ment upon liberty. They spurn the discipline which assumes the ne- 
cessary existence of piety, merely because the external fonns of religion 
are regarded, or the routine of an ancient ritual observed. I believe, 
too, that the time is rapidly approaching, when Deism will be regarded 
in its true light, as the most unphilosophical of systems, in separating 
God, from the providence, which governs reason by revelation. This state 
of the general mind, among the civilized nations of the earth, I believe 
to be the result of the more extended knowledge of the history of the 
past ; and I regard such proofs of civilization to be a demonstration 
of the directing providence of God, which overrules all events to the 
gradual but eiffectual ameliomtion of the human race. I wish, therefore, 
so to look back upon the course in which the providence of God has 
guided the believers in Christianity, as the universal church, up to this 
hour, that the survey of the past may enable me to point out the 
manner in which authority and toleration, peace and truth, may be 
united ; while error shall not escape censure, nor the teacher of error 
escape reproof. . I trust I am not theoretical, Utopian, nor romantic, in 
thus believing, that the time is at hand when the whole subjects of 
church authority, toleration, persecution, the possibility of union, and 
the hope of religious peace will be reconsidered. If the hopes of the best 
and the wisest who have ever lived upon earth be rightly founded — ^if the 
tongues of prophets have spoken plainly — if the prayer of the Saviour of 
man, before he completed his work of atonement on the cross, be ever 
answered — if the blood of that great and mysterious atonement be not 
shed in vain — if the progress of society ; the discoveries of utility ; in- 
creasing knowledge ; and other tokens of the fulfilment of the prophecies 
which declare the eventual establishment of more good than evil, more 
peace than discord, among men, be rightly interpreted ; we may hope 
that the time is approaching, when, (all persecutionshaving ceased) minds, 
and tongues, and pens, in every nation, shall not only be free, but that 
their freedom shall be used to the promoting the glory of God ; extending 
the influence of true Christianity ; and advancing, in every form, the real 
happiness of man. The hope that the curse may be thus partially rolled 
away, even in the present world, is not, I trust, entirely visionary. The 
believers in this hope are not merely to be pitied as fanciful or enthu- 
siastic persons. They are worthy of attention, as the sober expectants 
of a state of happiness which is suited to the greatness of man ; and 
which they might aflirm to be one object, at least, of the dispensations 
of God to his creatures. Whether this state of earthly felicity shall, or 
shall not, ever he, it is our bounden duty to endeavour to promote its 
establishment. W e are all required to abhor persecution ; to love 
truth ; to study union ; to speak peace ; and to use rightly the freedom 
of unimbittered and uniinbittering discussion. Thinking thus, that it 
was possible I might be, in some slight degree, useful to the church, and 
to the world, if I attempted, in this spirit of the love of truth and charity, 
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to write a Preface to this. New Edition of the labours of onr great mar- 
tyrologist, I resolved to comply with the request of my friend ; to bate 
no jot of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer right onward;’ till I 
have completed the work in which I have made such progress. I aim at 
the union of Christians alone. I write neither fur advancement, for 
money, nor applause. I neither wish nor fear the favour nor the hate ot 
any human being. Those have gone before me to the unseen world, 
whose censure I deprecated, or whose approbation I valued. I desire to 
speak the truth in love, and thus to promote harmony and union among 
Christians : and then, when I have done so, vhatever be the result of my 
humble labours, I shall pray that I may die in peace. 

I would not use this language if I were now writing to you as to one 
of the public only. I am writing to a friend to w^hom I am bound to 
make some explanation of the causes of the delay of the fulfilment of a 
promise. The publishers of this book are not to be condemned. I alone 
am to be blamed. They obliged me by pausing before the publishing 
of this volume, that I might complete the Preface according to the pledge 
which was made for me. It has, however, become a lauge work, which 
must be given to the world at my leisure. It cannot be hurried. In 
the meantime, the gentleman, a graduate clergyman of Oxford, to whom 
I had committed (in consequence of the severe labour I have voluntarily 
undertaken,) the charge of preparing for me, and with me, the materials 
of the following pages, has aided me in submitting the following Preface 
to the subscribers. What is now given to them, w^as intended, originally, 
to be only the Second Part. It comprises the Life of Foxe, and the 
defence of his labours from his assailants. It fulfils my own pledge. 
As I must be responsible for the success or failure of the Essay, and as 
I am assured that, whatever be the manner in which my task is fulfilled, 
I must anticipate more than usual severity, I withhold the name of my 
coadjutor from you for the present, that while he may be assured he shall 
not lose the laurel if it be awarded to him, he shall not suffer from the hands 
that, for a time, withhold it. I only now add, that I shall rejoice when 
this portion of ray labour is finished ; for I long to^ devote my leisure to 
the completion of a task, which makes business a w'earinebs, society a 
burthen, and solitude a heaven. The numerous friends w’ho have read 
various portions of ray MSS. encourage me with the assurance that I shall 
be ^useful. "W ith the hope that I shall be so, I persevere. Farcivell, 
my friend. Forgive me that I have detained you so long ; and believe 
me to be, affectionately and faithfully, 

Yom-s, 

GEORGE TOWNSEND. 
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SECTION I. 


BIRTH, AND EDUCATION, TILL HE WAS EXPELLED FROM 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 

A.D, 1517 TO 1545. — JET. 28. 


BIRTH AND EARLY PURSUITS — ENTRANCE AT OXFORD — CHAMBER-FELLOW WITH NOWELL 

RELIGIOUS CONTENTIONS OF THE TIMES — ELECTED FELLOW OF MAGDALEN — ^ENGLISH 
BIBLES — STATE OF RELIGION ON THE CONTINENT — LEARNING OF FOXE — CONFLICTS 
ON THE SUBJECT OF RELIGION — EXPULSION FROM COLLEGE, 

John Foxe, the author of the Acts and Monuments of the Church 
(the last book which was commanded by the sovereign, sanctioned by 
the bishops, and authorized by a canon of the Anglican Convocation, to 
be placed in our churches) the most influential preventer of the revival 
of the papal supremacy over England ; one of the most elegant Latin 
scholars, and irreproachable men of his age , — ^ms bom at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1517, the year in which Luther published his Theses 
against the church of Rome. His principal biographer is his son ; and 
thoug^ many interesting circumstances of his more active life, after he 
left the University, are to be derived, as we shall see, from various 
sources ; it is impossible, at the distance of tliree centuries, to collect 
any information respecting his early years, but that which his son has 
recorded. In the Preface to the Reader, prefixed to his account of his 
Father, his son informs us, that he had been solicited by many persons 
to gratify posterity with a history of his father’s life, which he had 
written thirty years before.” He had, however, continually “ to refiise 
to’ publish it; and he should have persevered in doing so, if he had 
not perceived that many who were mere strangers, and utterly ignorant 
of his conversation, had presumed to write his life.” The deficiencies 
and inaccuracies of these unauthenticated publications, induced him 
to preserve his memory from wrong, and to place it in its true and 
proper light.” The importunity of both those who admired, and those 
who disapproved, also, of his father’s opinions and conduct, were addi- 
tional reasons,” he informs us, for writing;” and he tmsts, that his 
narrative may be regarded as free from the suspicion of intentional false- 
hood or partiality, thouglfi it was compiled by a son,” He had written it 

(1) The last discussion on this point is in the Church of England Quarterly Review, No. XL. April, 
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originally ‘‘ for his own private satisfaction ; and it was now given to the 
world because it was deemed worthy of publication by others rather than 
by himself,”^ None of the spurious works, to which Mr. Foxe here 
alludes, are known, I believe, to exist at present ; and we must conse- 
quently be contented with a few brief notices of his early life, till he was 
expelled the University of Oxford for heresy, as they are related in the 
memoir by his son.® 

The parents of John Foxe were of respectable rank in the town of 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, well reputed of, and of good estate His 
father, not being a native of that town, suffered greatly from its extreme 
humidity, and died while his son was very young. His mother soon 
married again. The childhood of Foxe was distinguished by lus great 
love of reading. His father-in-law afforded him every encouragement to 
persevere in his studies ; and probably expected that he wmid become 
an ornament to the church in its unreformed state, for he was himself a 
rigid Eomanist, arid educated Foxe, in the strictest manner, in t!ie 
established principles and errors. His resources were not ample ; and 
John Foxe seems to have been sent to Oxford at the age of sixteen 
(a.d. 1533), by friends who approved his ‘‘good inclinations and 
towardness to learning.*” He was entered at Brazennose ; and Alexander 
Nowell, then aged twenty-two, afterwards dean of St. Pauls, was 
appointed, according to the custom which then prevailed among the 
poorer students, to be his chamber-fellow and companion. Their tutor 
was Mr. Hawarden, one of the fellows of the college. 

No other certain events are related of Foxe from the year 1545, being 
a period of twelve years, than that he took his Bachelor's Degree in 
1538, and his Master’s Degree in 1543 ; that he was elected fellow of 
Magdalen in this latter year ; and was expelled for heresy from Magdalen 
in 1545- The life of Foxe must be unavoidably deficient in interest, 
when compared with those of other eminent reformers. Luther .and 
Wycliffe took part in the councils of princes, and "were involved in the 
collisions of courts and senates. Cranmer and Ridley were martyrs, anil 
perished, “ for the truth’s sake,” by the noblest death. Foxe was a 
retired student in his youth; the tutor only of a family in his <‘ariv 
manhood ; the assistant to a foreign printer in his more mature years*; 
and a secluded clergyman in his more advanced age. No life seems to 
promise less gratification to a lover of biography from its commencement 
to its conclusion. Its principal interest will be found to arise from con- 
templating the effects of the circumstances and changes of the age in 
which he lived on an amiable, a gentle, and conscientious mind. He 
be^n life, we must believe, as a decided Romanist. His early bias, 
before he could discern between the truth and falsehood of the propo- 
sitions which were discussed in the great controversy in which he 


J emittendum initio non alio destinatum, quam ut ima-. 

ginem paterna* consuetudinis apud me servarem, et nunc m tant^ bommi& toa. aliorimi matfis 
opmione, auam judicio meo necessarmm.— Zectoiem. * m&m 

memoir, however, I have by me the Biographia Britannics, Cbalmm’ History* 
of Oxford, Camden s Britannia, and ten or twelve otberb, as books ot reference, which I do not quote. ^ 
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took eventually so prominent a part, must have been the same as those 
of his kindred and early preceptors. The few brief notices of his life, 
prior to his expulsion from Magdalen, relate to the change from 
Tlomanism to Anglicanism — from the errors of the catholic church, to 
the truths of the catholic church. 

Alexander Nowell, his chamber-fellow, continued an undergraduate at 
Brazennose thirteen years. The first degree was not then, as at present, 
so uniformly, or so generally taken, at the termination of the fourth year 
of residence in college. The student became a member of the Univer- 
sity at an earlier age ; and remained, very often, many years an under- 
graduate before he solicited a degree. This suspension of graduateship 
did not, however, imply inferiority. It proceeded from diffidence, fi*om 
convenience, from attention, perhaps, to other studies than those in 
which proficiency was required for a degree. Nowell, at the age of 
twenty, seven years after he was admitted as a student at Brazennose, was 
a public reader of logic in the University.' Nowell left Oxford in 
1543, to become second master of Westminster School, where he 
instructed his pupils in the ancient principles of the true catholic faith, 
as they were cleared from the papal errors, which had so long been 
blended with and disfigured them. We may justly infer, therefore, 
that as Nowell was ten years older than Foxe, learned as a logician, 
devoted to study, distinguished for his genius, industry, and kindness, 
he would possess great influence over the mind of his more youthful 
companion. They would discuss freely all the controversies of the 
time. Nowell was already favourably disposed to the changes which 
were commencing; and it is generally supposed that he must have 
materially biassed the mind of Foxe to the conclusions which he after- 
wards adopted. I do not believe that the influence of Nowell pro- 
ceeded to this extent. It seems to me to be more probable, that, as 
Foxe, at the commencement of his chamber-fellowship with Nowell, was 
a decided Romanist, the chief advantage which the young student 
derived from his senior, was the power and the habit of thinking more 
freely, and inquiring more impartially, than he would have been per- 
mitted to do by the zealous partisans of the long-established errors. 
I infer this from the two facts which are recorded by the biogi’aphers of 
Nowell and Foxe. Nowell left the university in the year 1543, to teach 
protestantism ; or the purer Catholicism of antiquity, at Westminster. 
Foxe was admitted a fellow of Magdalen in that very year ; and as he 
was expelled, two years after, from that society, on account of his sup- 
posed heresy, I conclude that he was made a fellow because of his 
supposed orthodoxy ; and that the great change in his opinions, which 
his son relates, took place between the departure of Now^ell from Oxford, 
and his own expulsion. I am confirmed in this belief, by considering 
the peculiar circumstances under which he was received into the society 

(1) See Chill ton’s Life of Nowell, 1809. Nowell taught logic from the work of Rodolphiis Agricola, 
one ot the most learned men of the fifteenth century Erasmus greatly exalts his character, learning, 
and abilities. — Watt’s Bibliotheca Bntannica, Art Agricola Rodolphus. 
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of Magdalen. His election gave great offence to the students of that 
college. They considered themselves aggrieved by the introduction of 
a stranger. They regarded the preferments of the college as belonging 
to those who were brought up on the foundation. It is true, that this 
repugnance to the admission of Foxe among them was greatly softened, 
by their observance of his patience, kindness, and humility. These 
overcame their antipathy ; and gained, not only their esteem and appro- 
bation, but their admiration and their love. Yet we may be assured 
that a conviction of his continued attachment to Romanism was added 
to all these good qualities. They never would have consented to the 
intrusion of a stranger, whom they expelled two years after on the plea of 
heresy, if they had not believed that he was attached to the opinions they 
had themselves preferred. I consider, therefore, that the great value of 
NowelPs intimacy with John Foxe consisted in teaching him to reason ; 
in guiding his studies, and imbuing him with that mental energy 
which is the foundation of all decision of character. Both were pious, 
zealous, and learned ; and their friendship, whether at Oxford, in their 
common exile on the Continent, or on their return to England, continued 
through life. * 

But w^hatever may have been the influence of Nowell on the mind of 
Foxe, the events of the period which elapsed between his admission into 
Brazennose, lo3% and his election, ten years after, to liis fellowship at 
Magdalen, unavoidably compelled him to consider deeply and anxiously 
the great controversy which was convulsing botlx the Continent and 
England, as it still continues to do. In these calm and halcyon (lay.b, 
when every man who desires to know the truth, and to live a peaceful 
life in all godliness and honesty, may live securely, none daring to make 
him afraid — ^when toleration has become an unquestioned privilege to 
the lowliest and the meanest; and one of the principal dangers which 
agitates society arises from the perversion, and not from the permission 
of freedom of opinion— we, in these days, can form but a very inadequate 
notion of the excitement and misery of the time w^hen the mind was 
compelled, by the incessant restlessness of the most unwearied and fierv 
discussions, to examine and to decide for itself, at the risk of tlie burning 
of the body, either for papistry, or for protestantism. No language can 
fully describe the anxious misery of the conscientious yet pnulenfc 
Christian, who desired to arrive at conclusions which were right m 
rel^on, that the soul be saved ; and at conclusions which should be 
nght also, in law, that the body be not burnt. Even the most careless 
and indifferent lo religion were no less harassed. The church and the 
king of one y^r, opposed the church and the king of the year following. 

he holy Smptures had been withheld, by severe decrees, from the 
people, for many years. To desire their perusal had long been considered 
a proof of heresy. Within the thirty-six years, however, preceding 
his taking his bachelor’s degree by John Foxe, no less than five liun- 
ed and sixty-eight editions of the whole, or various parts of the Bible 
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had been printed in Hebrew and Latin ; and also in English, German, 
French, Spanish, and other European languages.^ England always sym- 
pathises with the Continent, even where it does not follow its example. 
The learned men at Oxford must have become, more than they had yet 
been, students of the Bible, from the general attention which was now 
everywhere paid to the sacred volume ; even if they had not been forced 
to become so by the enactments of the public law, and by the numerous 
translations in their own language which were now constantly issuing 
from the press. In 1588, the king was declared to be the head of the 
church; and Cranmer was elevated to the see of Canterbury. The 
convocation of Canterbury petitioned that the Bible be again translated. 
Translations of various parts of the Scriptures were constantly made 
and circulated by private persons.® There was a general thirst for the 
streams of the waters of life. In 1585, Ooverdale’s Bible was com- 
pleted ; and in the following year a royal injunction was issued to the 
whole clergy of the realm to provide a Bible in each church, and to lay 
the same in the quire, that all might hear and read. Another translation, 
Matthews’s Bi]ple, was printed abroad, and circulated in England, the 
editor of which, Rogers of Lancashire, was burnt by Mary.® In 1588, 
another proclamation was published, commanding the clergy to provide 
Bibles in all churches, and directing them to read the royal permission, 
that the people should hear and read it ; and “ wonderful,” says Strype, 
was the joy with which this book of God was received by both the 
learned, the lovers of the reformation, and by^ the vulgar. Children 
flocked to hear it read, though, in some instances, the hatred to the 
Scriptures, or the love of the long-established errors, induced their 
parents to punish them with merciless severity.”** The light was struggling 
with the darkness. Many of the clergy exerted their apostolical 
authority to prevent the royal injunctions from being carried into effect. 
Parsons, vicars, and curates,® read the Bible so that none should under- 
stand it. They bade their parishioners, too (no doubt conscientiously — 
for the novelty, because it was novelty, seemed to be heresy), to live as 
their fathers did ; for the old fashion was the best. Cranmer’s Bible, 
and Taverner’s Bible, were published in November, 1589. An attempt 
was made to limit the number of translations ; but in the following year® 
another royal proclamation enforced the former ; and even this was con- 
firmed by another in the year ensuing.'^ These proclamations were 
partially, sullenly, and reluctantly obeyed by many of the bishops and 
clergy. The immediate effect of the new indulgence appeared to justify 
all the evil predictions of the enemies of the scriptural knowledge of the 
common people. Faction and party spirit were affirmed to be increased 
by the new knowledge. The common people disputed in taverns and 
alehouses. They bandied about the words papist and heretic ; as they 


(1) See Townley’s Biblical Literature, vol. li. p 470, 

(3) February 4th, 1555 

(5) Strype’s Memonals of Cranmer, vol. i. b. i chap. 18 

(6) May, 1540. (7) May, 1541. 


(2) Townley, vol. ii. p. 393. 
(4) Townley, vol. ii. p, 400 
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will ever do, till tlie usurpers of dominion over conscience by authority 
alone, cease to withbold the Scriptures, and until the people themselves 
conform to the instructions of Scripture. In the year 1542, the chief 
bishop of the Anglican church requested his brother bishops, in full con- 
vocation, to revise the translation in use. One of them, Gardiner of 
Winchester, proposed to render the version obscure by retaining a cer- 
tain number of untranslated words ; and Oranmer united with the king 
in referring the decision to the universities. To this the bishops objected, 
because young men, the junior masters of arts (among whom must be 
reckoned Nowell and Foxe), whose judgments they said were not to be 
relied on, decided on the questions submitted to them. And yet, after 
all these efforts to give the free use of the Scriptures to the people, the 
Romish party so prevailed in the parliament wdiich met at the commence- 
ment of 1543 — the year in which Foxe was elected fellow of Magdalen — 
that an act was passed, ordering, that all manner of books of the Old and 
New Testament in English, of Tyndale'^s translation, should be utterly 
abolished, extinguished, and forbidden to be kept and used.*” Other 
translations might be kept, provided the annotations or ^preambles were 
cut out. None were to read the Bible in the churches without a license. 
All, of any rank, from the chancellor to the merchant, might read tlie 
Bible : but no women, except noblewomen and gentlewomen ; nor arti- 
ficers, prentices, journeymen, nor labourers. If they did so, they were to 
recant for the first offence ; bear a faggot for the second ; and be burnt 
for the third. Such were the variations in legislation within these ten 
years, respecting the Scriptures. But the waters bad broken forth, and 
were streaming in the desert ; and though in the last year of the reign of 
Henry, Coverdale*’s Bible, as well as Tyndale’s, was prohibited, and the 
zeal of the king for the reformation declined, and the power of tlie 
enemies of the free use of the Scriptures increased, we may justly doubt 
whether any enactment of the crown and convocation united would have 
now wrested the book of God from the people. The prohibition that 
neither women, mechanics, nor peasants, should read the Scriptures, was 
framed in the very papal temper which is most opposed to the design of 
the Giver of revelation. There is no sex in souls, that women should be 
excluded from the waters of life ; and the gospel of God is preached, 
and the Scriptures of God are granted, more especially to the poorest, 
the vilest, the meanest, most ignorant, and the most abject, to comfort 
them in their sorrows, and to direct them to a better state. Revelation 
appeals to the hearts of the poor, rather than to the heads of the rich. 
To the poor, more than to the rich, the gospel was always preached. The 
Creator esteems the soul of the poor mechanic and the lowly peasant to 
be of the same value as the soul of the monarch and of the bishop, of the 
emperor and of the pope ; and we %vho affirm the undoubted privilege of 
the humblest to possess the volume of God’s truth, are the true friends 
of the catholic church, and of the souls of men. All are equal before 
God, and he gives the same bread of life for their souls, as he gives 
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them the same air to breathe, and the same sun to enlighten them. 
The mechanic and the peasant are as much entitled to the open pages 
of revelation as they are to the free light of the sun, and the vital 
nourishment of the air. 

One instant eifect of this universal desire to read the Scriptures 
appeared in the disregard which began to be paid to the schoolmen. 
Nowell and John Foxe were, possibly, a part of that assemblage of 
young men, of whom, in the year 15S5, the king’s commissioners wrote 
to lord Cromwell — We have set Duns in Bocardo, and have utterly 
banished him Oxford for ever, with all his blind glosses. The second 
time we came to New College, after we had declared our injunctions, 
we found all the great quadrant court full of the leaves of Duns 
(Johannes Duns Scotus), the wind blowing them into every corner.” 
The works of the other schoolmen no doubt shared the same fate ; 
those of Thomas Aquinas, perhaps, excepted, as he was the king’s favourite 
author/ 

But these were not all the events of the ten years which compelled 
the learned and the studious to ponder deeply the controversies of the 
day. The claims of the pope to rule the church — the resistance of the 
king to the papal supremacy — the utter contempt with which his majesty 
treated the summons of Clement VII., citing him to appear, personally 
or by proxy, at Rome, a.d. 1532 — the decision of the long-litigated 
question of the divorce, 1533 — the abolition of the papal supremacy, 
1584 ; with the recognition by the bishops and clergy, in their convoca- 
tion, of the royal title of head of the church — the oath of allegiance 
to the king, under this title, taken by Gardiner, Tonstal, Bonner, 
Stokesley, and generally by all the bishops ; by -the convocation, and by 
the universities — the refusal to take the oath by More and Fisher ; and 
their subsequent inhuman execution, a. d. 1535 — the insurrection in 
Lincolnshire, Foxe’s native county, 1587~^the overthrow of monasteries 
and mitred abbots, by which the number of the spiritual peers was reduced 
below that of the lay peers in the House of Lords — the passing of the 
Six Acts. A.i>. 1540 — and above all, the mutual and bitter exasperations 
which, every year, marked the two parties — these things convulsed and 
agitated the public mind beyond all that can be imagined in the present 
comparatively calm and tranquil days ; and contributed to the state of 

(1) Successit tandem postrema scAo7asft corum setas, qnse modam nullum servavitsophistices barbarici, 
impudentiae in erroribus ttim receptis statummandis, otiosis et inutilibus, quin etiamimpuSjdeterrDi- 
nandis, aut versandis in utramque paitem ; atque adeo inducendd in scholas qusestionum, terminorum, 
distinctionum,monstros§,novitate, perdendis mgemis, litens, sacrE discipline. Cumpnmis m matenis 
de Deo, de Tnnitate, de Incarnatione, de persona Christi, de potestate papae, de tran substantiation e, de 
purgatorio, de novissimis. Et hi doctores, vocandi aculi, sudit/a, urngularesy facundi) resolutissimt^ 
ordinahsaim, et si quibus ahis elogiis et epithetis venlunt Ab his quodhbet majora, minora, determt-^ 
nationes, formahtates, specula, queestiones solemnes, ordinaritB, quesUones super quesiiones, preedicamen- 
torum, acroamaticorum, metaphysicahum subtiUtatum, mysteria , praeter Legendas, Manalia, et id 
genus librorum pestes. 

Patres hujus postremae scholastices praecipui fu^re Joannes J^uns Scotus, sub initia hujus seculi 
xiv. Colonise (ut ferunt) apoplexid percussus, vel letargo correptus, ac vivus m sepulchrum illatus, ex 
quo frustri egredi annixus est, devoratis manibus. Hinc celebres fblre, Hurandus d S. JPoi ctano, Petrus 
Aureolus, Merveus Nataks, Fr deMayroms Gallus, et ejus farinse reliqui. Nec miniis istonim ferax 
fuit seculum xv. ad tempora usque Thomce Casetant, id est, Lutheri et Zwinglu, ubi desinit scholasti- 
corum aetas. De qmbus tacere praestat, qu^m de lis multa dicere, et adeantur uoti de Scriptorihus 
Eccles. Commentani. 

Prid. Spanhemii P. I. Operum. fol. tom. i secul. xiv. cap 11, p J79d.— Lugd. Batav. 1701. 
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depression whicli the son of Foxe describes of his father. Neither 
this all. Not only did the cruel burnings, which were alike inflicted 
upon the scholar who could reason and discuss, as Tyndale, Fritli, and 
Bilney, and upon the heart-broken maniac, the poor idiot, or the thought- 
less jester, compel an amiable and reflecting mind to question the moral 
justice of the painful executions of the clay ; but the events on the Con- 
tinent confirmed the propriety of the doubts of the future mart)rologist, 
by the sympathy of thousands in the Anglican resistance to the papal 
supremacy. 

A few years before this time, the Institutes of Calvin had been pub- 
lished, A.n. 1535 . Zwinglius had taught at Zurich. The confession of 
Augsburg had been promulgated L5S0 ; and the articles of Smalcald, 
1587, drawn up. Episcopacy itself, the ordinance of Christ, had unfor- 
tunately become odious to many in consequence of the active prosecu- 
tions of various adherents to the new teachers, by many of the bishops, 
during a century and a half ; and especially within tlie fewv last years. 
The mind w’as painfully harassed by the dissensions among the reformers 
themselves, as well as by their opposition to the principles of the cluirch 
of Eome. Every man deemed that opinion which he himself disap- 
proved, to be an heresy; and the heretic w’as regarded as worthy of 
punishment, “ oven to death,” by the opponents, as well as the advocates 
of Rome. Such were the agitations of the public mind at the period 
when John Foxe, in common with many of Ins countrymen, was led to 
doubt the truth and certainty of the conclusions to which he was origi- 
nally so much attached. 

It is much to be lamented that the Memoir of Foxe by his son is 
written without any proper attention to dates. He mentions only in 
very general terms his learning and his piety ; his doubts of the tenablc- 
ness of his Romanist opinions ; and his eventual decision to renounce 
them. His early love of learning, which induced his friends to send him 
to Oxford, his intimacy with Nowell, and the events to whicli I have 
referred, were all pledges that he would continue his researches until he 
had obtained satisfaction on the controverted points ; and until he had 
decided, whether the principles of the Romanists were defensible from 
the Scripture, and identified with the earlier Christianity. To arrive at 
right conclusions, he made himself master of the different controversies 
which had divided the church. He applied himself to the study of 
ecclesiastical history, both ancient and modern. He learned the begin- 
ning of the church ; by what arts it flourished, and by wliat errors it 
began to decline. He ascertained the causes of those controversies and 
dissensions which had arisen in it ; and weighed attentively of what 
moment they were to religion. His application, says his son, was great ; 
and before he was thirty years of age he had read over all that cither the 
Greek or Latin fathers had left in their writings ; the schoolmen in their 
disputations ; the councils in their acts ; or the consistories in iheir 
decrees. His acquaintance with the Jewish and rabbinical literature 
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was not so extensive or profound, as with the annals and erudition of 
Christian churches. Still, he had so competent a skill in the Hebrew 
language as to become thoroughly acquainted with the Scriptures in the 
original, Henry VIIL had established both a Greek and Hebrew pro- 
fessorship, A.D, 1580, at Oxford; and as Foxe appears to have con- 
stantly resided there many years, and to have wholly devoted himself to 
study, there is nothing improbable in this statement.^ Thus he con- 
tinued to study till he was made fellow of Magdalen, a.d. 1548. 

I have already mentioned the reasons which compel me to believe that 
he had not at this time forsaken the principles in which he had been 
educated. In the same proportion, however, in which he studied, he 
became gradually convinced of the necessity of adhering to that purer, 
and more ancient mode of Catholicism, which the church of Rome had 
so long defaced by its novelties ; but his doubts, or the difficulty of 
decision, or his unwillingness to break the ties which bound him to his 
family and his college, or the contending weakness and strength of his 
resolutions, produced that internal conflict which those alone can under- 
stand who love Jihe kindred from whom they see reason to differ ; yet 
believe that they shall not be deemed worthy of the crown, if they take 
not up the cross, and forsake friend and kindred, for Christ and truth. His 
demeanor began to change. He was reported, says his son, by some of 
his fellow-students, to have bestowed, over and above his day's exercise, 
whole nights at his studies, or not to have betaken himself to lest till 
very late. Then it was that he read the Scriptures in their original 
language, and poured out the supplications of his soul before the throne 
of God ; asking for, as did Solomon, an understanding heart, that he 
might discern between good and bad ; and by ccTmparing spiritual things 
with spiritual, might arrive at the knowledge of the truth, as it is in 
Jesus. He would leave his study or his bed, and retire to a neigh- 
bouring grove, where the students delighted to walk, and spend some 
hours for recreation^ and there, amid darkness and solitude, ponder 
deeply over what he had been reading, so that he might confirm his 
mind in the truths he had embraced." How many nights," his son pro- 
ceeds, “ he watched in these solitary walks ; what combats and wrestlings 
he suffered within himself ; how many heavy sighs, and sobs, and tears 
he poured forth with his prayers to Almighty God I I had rather I might 
be spared from this discourse, than touched with any show of ostenta- 
tion ; but it was necessary to be mentioned, because from hence sprung 
the first suspicions of his alienated affections." Some of those, at length, 
with whom he was intimate, and to whom these extraordinary exercises 
of mind were known, reported him to the heads of the college, as an 
abettor of the new faith. This caused some to be employed as spies, 
to watch him narrowly, while they admonished him, as his friends, that 
these nightly walks might render him suspected ; and thus they were 
able to pry more into his words and actions. At length his conscience 

(1) Wakefield, the successor of Reuchlin at Tubingen, was the first Hebrew professor. 
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resolved to endure the loss of all things ; and to count all that ambition 
could desire, and avarice covet, as less than nothing and vanity, so that 
he might finish his course with joy. His patience — ^his heroic forti- 
tude — “ the better martyrdom,” was esteemed and appreciated by our 
fathers. With us, their degenerate sons, it is now required to “ re- 
main unsung.” Popery will ever unite with infidelity, and infidelity 
with popery, to destroy spiritual religion ; as Herod and Pilate — the 
nominal Jew, and the liberal Gentile — were united to destroy Christ. 
They are joined together with one accord, in the present day, to effect 
the same treason ; and similar conduct to this of John Foxe will alone 
save us from the double tyranny. Learning, humility, and inquiry, with 
fervent prayers, and committal of our cause to Him that judgeth right- 
eously, must all be united in that Christian who would strengthen the 
true church of God — forsake the plausibilities of error — conquer the 
power of temptation — ^instruct others — and save his own soul. 


SECTION IL 

FROM HIS LEAVING OXFORD, TILL HE WENT^ABROAD, 

A.D. 1548 TO 1554. 

HIS DISTRESS ON HIS EXPULSION FROM OXFORD — ENGAGEMENT AS A TUTOR — ^MARRIAGE — 
LEAVES CHARLECOTE — ARRIVES IN LONDON — HIS GREAT DISTRESS — SUCCOUR MYSTE- 
RIOUSLY BESTOWED — HIS SECOND TUTORSHIP — ORDINAtlON — OFFICIATES AT REIGATB 
— LEAVES ENGLAND — HIS FIRST PUBLICATIONS. 

The great and good men who hazarded their lives 'unto the death,” 
at the period of the^Reformation, in defence of religious truth, and their 
noble successors at the Revolution, have so well performed their work, 
that we have long been ignorant of arbitrary and irresponsible power. 
Neither the civil magistrates in the state, nor the ecclesiastical magistrates 
in the church, have exercised the uncontrolled, unlimited authority, whicli, 
at the time of the expulsion of John Foxe from Oxford, degraded and 
dishonoured both the church and state, and rendered every subject who 
questioned the truth of the king’s opinions, even in the most controverted 
and doubtful points of religion, in danger of the most cruel form of death, 
tienry VIIL had been rendered, at this time, a God over faith — Pope 
over the church — a Caesar over the realm. He could decree articles ot 
belief ; dispense with the canons of the church ; and enact laws for the 
state.^ The two parties of Reformers and Romanists were so equally 

(1) Henry conceived that he had not only the right, hut was placed in the duty of guiding and ruling 
the faith, and doctrines, and religious reasonings of bis people. He believed he was to act in these as 
the vicar of the divine legislator, as the pontiff he had dethroned had arrogated a right dictatorially to 
be. It was on this principle that he so personally insisted on the Act for suppressing diversity of 
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balanced in England, that the king became despotic over both. Not- 
withstanding the murderous tyranny, which had condemned the poor 
schoolmaster, Lambert, to the flames for discussing theological ques- 
tions -with the royal disputant at his own command— notwithstanding 
his sublime, though now, I mourn to say, despised ejaculations, None 
but Christ ! none but Christ r wlien Ins half-consumed body was lifted 
on the halberts of the by-standers, to be more speedily consumed in the 
declining fire — ^notwithstanding, too, all the other caprices and follies of 
that '' ruthless, jealous tyrant,”' — the chief men of England vied with 
each other in tendering him the most fulsome and contemptible flattery. 
The king’s heart w^as corrupted, and the king’s head %vas weakened, by 
believing their hypeibolical praise. Ciomwell had declared, that all men 
were unable to describe the unutterable qualities of the royal mind, and 
the sublime virtues of the royal heart. Rich told him, that he was equal 
in wisdom to Solomon ; in strength and courage to Samson ; in beauty 
and address to Absalom. Audley declared before his face, “ that God 
had anointed him with the oil of wisdom above his fellows — above the 
other kings of the earth — above all his predecessors ; had given him a 
perfect knowledge of the Scriptures, with which he had prostrated the 
Roman Goliath ; a perfect knowledge of the art of war, by which lie had 
gained the most brilliant victories at the same time in remote places ; 
and a perfect knowledge of the art of government, by winch he had, for 
thirty years, secured to his own realm the blessings of peace, wdiile all 
the other nations of Europe sutFered the calamities of war.” 

During these harangues, as often as the words most sacred majesty” 
were repeated, or as any emphatic expression was pronounced, the lords 
rose, and the whole assembly, in token of respect and assent, bowed 
profoundly to the demigod on the throne. Henry afifected to hear such 
fulsome adulation with indifference. His answer w'as invariably the 
same — that he laid no claim to superior excellence ; but that, if he did 
possess it, he gave the glory to God, the author of all good gifts ; it was, 
however, a pleasure to him to witness the affections of his subjects, and 
to learn that they were not insensible of the blessings which they enjoyed 
under his government. 

opinions * He saw his people in a fluctuating sea of mmd and discussion from the influx of the new 
sentiments and views that now rushed m from all parts of society , and he thought that he was the 
proper Neptune to pacify and to govern the disordering commotion into quiet and uniformity. Wc* sec 
this misconceiving idea in full operation m his Iasi speech in parliament, in which he urges the clergy 
to terminate the reigning discord, “or else I, whom God has appointed Ins vicar, and high mmls/er 
here, will see these divisions extinct, and these enormities corrected, according to iny very dutj ; or else 
I am an unprofitable servant and untrue officer ” t A wide career of evil was opened by this strange 
assumption, m which the most energetic mind, without any bad motives, and even from the very best 
purposes, especially if unchecked by the kind sensibilities, was sure to be the most tyrannical ; and 
from principle, unrelenting.—Hist. of Eng by Sharon Turner, vol. vn chap. xxxi. p. 533. 

(1) Thou ruthless, jealous tyrant,— Hea\ en repay 
On thee and on thy children’s latest line, 

The wild caprice of thy tyrannic sway— 

The gory bndal bed— the plunder’d shrine — 

The murder’d Surrey’s blood— the tears of Geraldine, 

Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” Canto VL 

• 31 Henry VIII. c. xiv 

i Hall, p. 866. ap Turner’s Hist, of England, ut sup p. 633 See also, for further enactments m 
confirmation of this king’s power, 24 Henry VIII. cap xii , 25 Henry VIII. cap. xix. and 86 Henry VIII. 
cap, xvi. Pulton’s Statutes, fol 1670. 
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This language was held alike by Romanists and Reformers, who seemed, 
as it were, spell-bound, and altogether incapable of being actuated by 
any other influence than by the royal will. This alone was to be studied, 
anticipated, and executed with subserviency beyond any former precedent. 
Both parties had been long accustomed to submission to the most arbi- 
trary power. The Reformers, or those of the people who desired great 
changes, could not be expected to anticipate the purer philosophy, which 
gives as much authority only to the government, which is the power 
ordained by God, as God himself intended should be possessed ; that is, 
as much as would benefit the people. Their ignorance is derided by 
the historian, who seems to advocate the opposite folly of the Romanist, 
while he scoflTs at the folly of the Reformed. The arguments, he observes, 
by which the transferring to the king the authority hitherto exercised by 
the pontiflT, were defended, “ debased the spirit of the people, and tended 
to exalt the royal prerogative above law and equity.” When the adver- 
saries of the supremacy asked in what passage of the sacred writings the 
government of the church was given to a layman, its advocates boldly 
appealed to thgse texts which prescribe obedience to the established 
authorities. The king, they maintained, was the image of God upon 
earth ; to disobey his commands was to disobey God himself ; to limit 
his authority, when no limit was laid down, was an offence against the 
sovereign ; and to make distinctions, when the Scripture made none, 
was an impiety against God. It was, indeed, acknowledged, that this 
supreme authority might be employed unreasonably and unjustly ; but, 
even then, to resist was a crime : it became the duty of the sufferer to 
submit ; and his only resource was to pray that the heart of his oppressor 
might be changed ; his only consolation to reflect, that the king himself 
would be summoned to answer for his conduct before an unerring tribunal. 
Henry became a sincere believer in a doctrine so flattering to his pride ; 
and easily persuaded himself that he did no more than his duty in punish- 
ing with severity the* least opposition to his will. To impress this doc- 
trine on the minds of the people, it w^as perpetually inculcated from the 
pulpit ; it was enforced in books of controversy and instruction ; it was 
promulgated with authority in the Institution,” and afterwards in the 
Erudition of a Christian Man.” From that period the doctrine of 
passive obedience formed a leading trait in the orthodox creed.^ True 
as these remarks may be, the historian has omitted to state, that the 
pope and the king were alike tyrants ; and the question was, to which 
tyrant the people should submit — to the native regal tyrant, who gave 
them a creed, and burnt the rejecters of his infallibility ; or to the 
foreign tyrant who inflicted the same merciless severity, and taught even 
more, and greater absurdities. There was some hope of a change for the 

(1) See Gardiner’s Treatise “ De Vera Obedientia,” in the Fasciculus Rerum Expetendarum, it 800 ; 
and Sampson’s “ De Obedientia Regi Praestanda ibid. 820 , also, Strype, i. 111. Thus we are told, m 
a Sermon by Archbishop Cranmer, — “ Though the magistrates be evil, and very tyrants against the 
commonwealth, and enemies to Christ’s religion, yet ye subjects must obey in all worldly things, as the 
Christians do under the truth , and ought so to do, as long as he commandeth them not to do against 
God.”— Strype’s Cranmer, Rec. 114 See also the King’s Boohs— the Articles— the Institution— and 
the Erudition of a Christian Man — Lingard’s History of England, vol. vi. pp. 481, 482. Second Edition. 
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better, if they obeyed the king ; there was none, if they continued their 
allegiance to the pope. 

Such was the state of the people of England when John Foxe was 
expelled from Oxford, He has not recorded, and his son has omitted 
to relate, the suppressed and burning indignation with which the inquiring 
student must have contemplated this debasement of his free and religious 
nation ; or what the difficulties might have been wliich prevented him, 
in that age of deficient political knowledge, from being contented with 
rejecting error, without daring to submit to the Public, the opinions he 
might himself have formed. Neither do we know to what part of Eng- 
land he directed his footsteps on his leaving college.^ That he was in 
danger of being apprehended, and committed to prison, and perhaps 
burnt as a heretic, was evident from the indictment of Athee, under the 
king’s wiit, on the usual charge of speaking words against transubstan- 
tiation. He declared that he believed only in the God that was in 
heaven ; and not in the god that the priest sold, and the baker’s wife 
made. Like many others, however, who speak with flippancy of the errors 
which are believed with sincerity, and which are but the perversions of 
truth, he recanted, and was pardoned.^ We cannot tell to what extent a 
change of opinion had now taken place in the mind of Foxe. Not only 
did the pope, the universities, the king, and those followers of their autho- 
rity, who never dreamed of forming their own opinions, still receive the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, but many persons who were devotedly 
attached to the study of the Scriptures, still believed in the necessity of 
maintaining this doctrine among the articles of their creed. If Foxe had 
begun to waver on this point, and had expressed his doubts at Oxford, 
the danger of arrest and martyrdom was most certain. In the year pre- 
ceding his expulsion, three victims, Pearson, Testwood, and Filmer, on 
this account, had been burnt at Windsor. The distress of Foxe, who, by 
losing bis fellowship, lost his principal means of support, was increased 
by the conduct of his father-in-law in refusing him 'any further resources. 
Notwithstanding the numerous changes in religion which had now taken 
place, heresy was still regarded by all as a fearful crime, which no Chris- 
tian was justified in tolerating, and which every magistrate was required 
to punisL The heretic, whether he was brought to trial or not, was 
hateful. He was the outcast of society. He was deemed unworthy of 
the usual courtesies of life. He was unfit to become possessed of pro- 
perty. He was rendered incapable of enjoying patrimony. The influ- 
ence of the ancient canon law which decreed these severe enactments 
against heresy and heretics still remained, even among those who would 
not, perhaps, have proceeded to the extremity of putting those canons 
in force. Indeed a mitigation of the rigour of the act which had been 


(1) Day assures us tliat he was sent for from Oxford to Eeigate in Surrey, in the troublesome and 
dangerous times of the Six Articles, to be tutor to the duke of Norfolk. This could not have been, 
however, till after his marnage.— Day’s Epistle -Dedicatory to Foxe’s Christus Trmmphans,” 
Lond. md. 

(2) Foxe, vol. li. p 479, Edit. 16S4, folio. 
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passed in 1540, for the suppression of diversity of opinion in religion, 
took place the same year in which John Foxe was expelled from Oxford, 
A statute was enacted which granted permission to private families to 
read the Bible in their own houses; and moreover, that none of the 
clergy were to be burnt for heresy till the third offence. Also, that the 
former punishment of burning the laity should be commuted to imprison- 
ment for life, and forfeiture of all their estates and goods. But the six 
special laws still remained unrepealed, by which the former severities 
might be inflicted on offenders at the discretion of the magistrate, and 
as the royal will might dictate ; so that the melioration was rather 
nominal than real, Audley had died in 1544 ; and his successor in 
the chancellorship, Wriothesley, a zealous opponent of the Reform 
party, endeavoured to effect the ruin of Cranmer ; but the king refused 
to listen to the treacherous designs of those partizans who were opposed 
to Cranmer. The influence, however, of Wriothesley, and Gardiner, 
and their party, was strengthened as well by the death of the duke of 
Suffolk, the king’s brother-in-law, as by that of lord Audley, both of 
whom had given constant support to the interests of the reformers. 
The ascendancy of the papal party at court was immediately prior to 
the degradation of Foxe. It is also to be observed, that he was desired 
to quit the university and the county without delay, on his expulsion. 
His enemies declared, also, that the sentence was too favourable, and 
that he ought to have been dealt with more severely. All these circum- 
stances concurred, no doubt, to alienate more effectually the friends of 
his earlier days. His father-in-law, who had laboured to train him in 
the principles of Romanism, had thus a sufficient plea, as he would 
believe, to withhold from him his little patrimony on account of the 
apostasy and heresy, which had deprived him of his fellowship. The 
ministerial changes which had also just taken place would lead many to 
imagine that the restoration of papal authority and papal principles was 
on the eve of being effected. Foxe, therefore, had to contend against 
the worst enmities of the world, in a state of utter destitution. 

From his expulsion, then, from Magdalen, July S£d, 1545, we have 
no dates to guide us to any of his occupations or wanderings with any 
certainty, until his appointment as tutor to the children of the earl of 
Surrey, after the attainder of the earl and his father for high treason, 
who were both sent to the Tower, December l^th, 1546. The earl 
was executed on the 19th of January, 1547. His children were com- 
mitted to the guardianship of the duchess of Richmond, widow to the 
natural son of the king, and sister to the earl of Surrey. Foxe was 
engaged as tutor to the children before the death of Henry VIII., which 
took place January 28th, 1547. As we have only these two dates of 
his expulsion from Oxford, and of his engagement as tutor, to guide us, 
some difficulty has arisen in making the account of Foxe’s life, by his 
son, consistent with itself. Soon after, perhaps immediately after, his 
expulsion from Oxford, as we may infer from his son’s account, he 
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obtained the situation of tutor in the family of sir Thomas Lucy,' of 
Charlecote, in Warwickshire. He is said, by his son, to have remained 
there till his pupils no longer required instruction.^ This expression 
has been generally supposed to mean that his pupils at Charlecote 
remained under his protection many years a supposition which these 
dates prove to be incorrect. At Charlecote, also, he niamed a visitor 
in the house ; ' and as the distinctions of rank were stiictly observed at 
this period, we may believe that the daughter of the citizen of Coventry, 
who was received as a visitor in the family of sir Thomas Lucy, would 
be worthy of the attentions of the persecuted and learned tutor. Of 
these events we possess but this scanty information. The engagement 
with sir Thomas Lucy could not have lasted for any long period ; and 
it was probably concluded either in consequence of his marriage, or on 
account of the search which was now being made for heretics, or for all 
who were suspected of heresy, both publicly and in private houses. It 
is probable that Foxe left Charlecote after a residence of little more than 
a year. The matter must be left in doubt. It is impossible, at this 
distance of time, to reconcile the discrepancies in the narration by his 
son. He has given us no references* He published the memoir when 
he was old. He writes verbosely and generally; and it is difficult to 
read his history with patience. Is it impossible tliat Foxe was tutor at 
Charlecote before his election as a fellow of Magdalen, and consequently, 
before his expulsion ; that he visited there subsequently to that event ; 
and that the grief which his son describes him to have felt on the con- 
clusion of his tutorial engagement at Charlecote was, in truth, the grief 
that he experienced on being compelled to leave his hospitable friends 
in consequence of his danger of arrest as a heretic ? If this could be 
proved, all difficulties would be removed. 

His marriage with a daughter of a citizen of Coventry reminds me 

(1) The name Thomas "was common for many generations to the head of the Lucy family, who were 
at this period the owners of Charlecote The employer of Fo'se, one o^the pupils of Foxe, and the 
eon of the pupil of Foxe, who prosecuted, as it is said, Shakspeare for deer-steal mg, were all so named.— 
See the pedigree of this ancient gentleman’s family in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, The Lucy’s were 
patrons of the living of Charlecote I find the following abstract in Dugdale which conlirms my 
account. 


1 Eich Verney, Ar. &c D Eliz Lacy,ux. ejus, 
nuper ux Th Lucy, mil. defuncti 

D Andreas Warburton, 

Phr. 24 Man 1534. 

2 Thom. Lucy, Arm. j 

D Nich Smith, Cler 23 lulu 1502. 

3 Tho. Lucy, Miles 

John Davies, Cler. 21 Aug 1577 

Eic Soiitham, Cler. 25 Man l.)82. 

4 Thomas Lucy, Miles j 

Mich. Wood, Cler 10 Aug, 1019. 


A descendant of sir Thomas entered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1610, but afterwards proceeded to 
Caius, Cambridge , and who, in 1660, was consecrated bishop of St. David’s. He died in 1{>77, and was 
buried in the collegiate church of Brecknock, on a monument to whose memory was an inscription in 
letters of gold on black marble. Bishop Lucy wrote a Criticism on Hobbes’s Leviathan, in which ho 
exposed many errors , 8vo. 1667. Also, On the Nature of a Minister m ail his Ofiices, 4to. 1670 ,* and 
An Apology for the Church of England in point of Separation from it, 8vo. 1676.~-See Ant. Wood, 
vol. li. p. 596, Ed. 1721. Also, Watts’s Bibliotheca. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, a grammar-school \sas founded at Hampton-Lucy, near Stratford on- Avon, 
by a branch of the family, with six scholarships to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, endowed out of the Lucy 
estates in Warwickshire. 

The most memorable circumstance, however, which has made this ancient name familiar in every 
part of England, is the tradition that Shakspeare absconded from his native town to seek a precarious 
livelihood, to avoid a prosecution for stealing the venison in Lucy’s park. 

(2) Quoad pueris adultior jam astas ^rasceptoris necessitatem exuerat. 

(S) In gui dome uxorem postea duxit 
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of the internal evidences afforded by many of Foxe’s narratives, that he 
recorded a great number of the executions from the testimony of eye- 
witnesses. In the year 1519, seven persons were burnt at Coventry, 
for teaching their children and family the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, in their own language. The story is found in its 
proper place and date in the Acts and Monuments (1519). One of 
them, named Smythe, a widow, who had been permitted to return home 
after receiving a reprimand from prior Stafford, was attended by the 
bishop’s sumner. On their way the officer heard the rustling of parch- 
ment in the sleeve of her gown, and demanded it from her. It con- 
tained the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments in 
English. The result of the discovery was, his compelling the poor 
victim to return to the bishop; and she was condemned, and burnt 
with the six men.^ Much dissatisfaction was expressed at this cruelty. 
The bishop, therefore, and his servant caused a report to be circulated, 
that their victims had not been burnt for the lesser wickedness of pos- 
sessing and teaching the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Command- 
ments in English ; but for the greater crime of eating flesh on Fridays 
and other fast days. This allegation, says Foxe, could not be proved 
either before or after ; neither was it objected to them in their examina- 
tions. The witnesses of the history, he adds, are still alive which saw 
them and knew them. One of them is named Hall, and lives at 
Bagington, two miles from Coventry. These witnesses, also, testify 
of them, that they were not only different from the rest of their fellow- 
citizens in exemplariness of life, but that their devotion at the sacrament 
w^as greater than that of others. So indeed it was generally. The doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation was then, what Dr. W iseman still affirms it 
to be — the touchstone of that which the bishops and priests of the 
church of Rome, and of the Anglican church, also, of the preceding 
age, denominated Christianity. In the Latin editions of his work, Foxe 
expressed the wish, that the writers of history would record such events as 
these, as well as the wars, battles, and affairs of courts and kings and 
the time will yet arrive, when this wish of John Foxe will be accom- 
plished ; and when the histories of the patience of the saints will be more 
interesting than all the details of battles. The lessons which instruct man- 
kind will be again as certainly taken from the sufferings of the martyrs 
for Christian truth and Christian liberty, as the four gospels are more 
influential among the civilized world than the acts of the Roman senate, 
of the consuls, or of the Caesars ; or, as the narrative of the crucifixion 
is more intensely interesting than the combats of Actium and Pharsalia. 

(1) Poterat tamen ea, ut ferebat fama, ex lUo emergere periculo nisi scbedula forte quaedam Ik 
ductore per manicata brachii redimicula, quae orationem Dommicam vernaculo idiomate contineret, 
perspecta, in odium primCim episcopi et theologorum, deinde m condexnnationem earn retraxisaet. — 
Rerum in Ecclesia gestarum, &c. &c. autore Joanne Foxo Anglo Basilea, per Nifiolaum Brylmgerum 
et Joannem Oporinum Folio 1559, p 117. 

(2) Atque utinamii, qui, in historiis scnbendis versati, easterns res m externa republicae gestas, bella, 
tumultus, seditiones domesticas, victorias, regumque facta tarn diligenter mandSrunt monuraentis, 
parent quoque in his, quae ad ecclesiae pertinebant negocia, consignandis diligentiam adhibuissent, 
quo pleniorem simul et certiorem harum rerum memoriam teneret posteritas — Rerum in Eccles. 
Gest. ut sup. 
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One genexation passeth away, and another cometli. The generation of 
the pagan empire — of the crusades — of the papal empire — of the French 
revolution — and of other great agitations, which successively occupy all 
thoughts, and employ all tongues, sometimes for centuries together — 
all — all pass away. The despised word of God alone endure th — 
and endureth for ever ; and the memorials of the witnesses to its truth 
shall be spoken of through the whole world, wherever that gospel is 
preached. 

On leaving Charlecote, before he obtained the tutorship of the chil- 
dren of the murdered earl of Surrey, Foxe was again reduced to great 
distress. He had remained at Coventry with his wife's father, as long 
as he could do so, with safety. From Coventry he wrote to his step- 
father, at Boston, to inquire if he could be sheltered there. He re- 
ceived for answer, That it seemed to his step-father a hard condition 
to* take into his house one whom he knew to be guilty of, and con- 
demned for, a capital offence ; neither was he ignorant what hazard he 
should undergo in so doing : nevertheless, he would show himself a 
kinsman, and for that cause, neglect his own danger. If he would alter 
his mind, he might come, on condition, to stay as long as himself de- 
sired ; hut if he could not be persuaded to that, he should content 
himself with the shorter tarriance, and not bring him and his mother 
into hazard of their lives and fortunes, who were ready to do any thing 
for his sake.’’ * 

The condition attached to this offer of protection, was such as John 
Foxe could not possibly long observe. Yet his necessities were very 
great; and he visited his mother, who is said to have urged him 
privately to do so. The time of his continuance at Boston must remain 
uncertain. From the means however of judging which all circumstances 
furnish, his stay could only have been short. Finding no hopes of his 
father-in-law being brought to such terms as would alleviate his wants, 
without a sacrifice of his principles, every interview would but serve to 
excite, both in him and his wife, feelings which may be imagined better 
than described, and which would certainly disincline them to prolong 
their stay unnecessarily. The imputed crime of heresy ; the disgrace 
of being pointed at in his native town as one who, by apostasy, had 
defeated the high anticipations of his friends, in being expelled from the 
society which had voluntarily placed him in the highway to emoluments, 
patronage, and renown, were all reasons that would cause his continu- 
ance in a small town to become more and more irksome, as well as 
dangerous to his personal safety ; while it may be presumed, an affec- 
tionate wife would urge every persuasion to secure him from the dangers 
of the times. Great cities are great solitudes. He would be less ob- 


V ^ when a hunted deeti chased with the hounds, talces sanctuarv bv flvinir to thp nf fh#* 
herd, they, out of a principle of self-preservation, drive him ai^arfor fL lest thi hounL in nmsmt 
Sf h? SmSS lothe to receive^nm, a^dS^^^^ him” he pro^Xon 
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served, and obtain a livelihood more easily. His life would be more 
safe from spies and informers. Prudence demanded instant conceal- 
ment. The usual result of such reasoning followed; and Foxe repaired 
to London for greater safety, and his daily bread. 

Nothing is known of his trials and mode of life, in the interval from 
his thus leaving the country till his engagement as tutor to the orphans 
of the earl of Surrey. He always forebore, says his son, to speak of that 
part of his story, “ lest where he had deserved so much he might by 
extolling a small courtesy, seem rather to upbraid the slenderness of the 
requital than to shew himself thankful concerning it.” The expression 
is unintelligible to us. It may possibly refer to the ungracious treat- 
ment he received from his father-in-law. 

From considering all the circumstances, we may reasonably conclude, 
that, a short time, probably a few months only, prior to the death of the 
king, Foxe was seeking employment in London. Events both abroad 
and at home — the jealousy of Charles V. as to the progress of church 
affairs, and the supremacy of the king — the more decided, yet smothered 
hostility of Fraiice — the disturbed state of Scotland, all tended to afford 
some respite from the rage of persecution towards the close of Henry’s 
reign. The declining health of the king permitted the influence of the 
Queen and Cranmer to be more freely exercised. These favourable 
moments allowed Foxe to appear in places of public resort; and his 
biographer, from this time, pursues his narrative with somewhat less 
interruption, after relating the following interesting incident. 

‘‘ As Master Foxe one day sate in St, Paul’s church, spent with long 
fasting, his countenance thin, and eyes hollow, after the ghastly manner 
of dying men, every one shunning a spectacle of so much horror, there 
came to him one whom he never remembered to have seen before, who, 
sitting down by him, and saluting him with much familiarity, thrust an 
untold sum of money into his hand, bidding him be of good cheer, adding 
withal, that he knew not how great the misfortunes were which oppressed 
him, but supposed it was no light calamity; that he should, therefore, 
accept in good part that small gift from his countryman which common 
courtesy had forced him to offer ; that he should go and take care of 
himself, and take all occasions to prolong his life ; adding, that within a 
few days new hopes were at hand, and a more certain condition of liveli- 
hood.” Foxe could never learn to whom he was indebted for this sea- 
sonable bounty, though he used every endeavour to find out the person. 
** Some who looked further into the event by which that prophecy became 
fulfilled, believed that the friend who performed the kindness came not 
of his own accord, but was employed by others who were deeply con- 
cerned for Mr, Foxe’s safety ; and that it might possibly be through the 
negligence of the servant, or person commissioned, that he had endured 
so much misery before the means of relief were afforded him. Certain 
it is, however, that within three days after the transaction, the presage 
was made good. Some one waited upon him from the duchess of 
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Richmond, who invited him, upon fair terms, says the writer, into her 
service. It had so fallen out, not long before, that the duke of Norfolk, 
the most renowned general of his time, together with his son, the earl of 
Surrey, a man as far as may be imagined, of sincere meaning and sharp 
understanding, were committed to custody in the Tower of London, for 
what crime is uncertain. While they were in prison, the eaiTs children 
were sent to the aforesaid duchess, their aunt, to be brought up, and 
educated. Thomas,^ who succeeded in the dukedom ; Henry,^ afterwards 
earl of Northampton ; and Jane,® wife of Charles, the last Neville, 
earl of Westmoreland, afterwards countess of Westmoreland.” 

These events fix the time of Foxe’s residence in London. The diilve- 
dom of Norfolk had been conferred by Richard IIL, in the beginning 
of his reign, upon J ohn, lord Howard,* as a reward for the assistance he 
had rendered to the king in obtaining the throne. At the same time, 
A.n. 1483, his son, sir Thomas Howard, was created earl of Surrey. 
The duke was killed at the battle of Bosworth. His son would have 
succeeded to the honours and title, but Henry YII. proceeded against the 
deceased duke to procure from parliament a bill of attainder, and to 
deprive his family of the title, to avenge the part he had taken in favour 
of Richard. The earl of Surrey, although he conformed to the terms of 
the proclamation, offering pardon to those who submitted before a specified 
time, was imprisoned in 1485, for three years. He was then restored 
to his title of earl ; but not to the title of his father. Himself and his 
son,® however, were promoted to situations of the highest trust and 
authority by Henry VII.® Prom this time, till Henry VIIL restored 
the title in 1514, it was in abeyance. It was then gi’anted to the earl 
of Surrey for his victory” at Flodden Field. This earl died in 1524, and 
was succeeded by his son Thomas, the grandfather of the children to 
whom Foxe was appointed tutor, and the third duke of Norfolk. He, 
together with his son, the earl of Surrey, was imprisoned upon suspicion 
of treason, December 12th, 1546.^ The cause 6f their apprehension 
seems very obscure. The most probable solution is — that Henry, knowing 


(1) Bom March 10, 1536. (2) Born February 25. 1539. (3) Born 1537-8. 

(4) name of the first duke of Norfolk is given by Hume as Thomas ; but tins appears to be an 
error. Dr Nott, in his Memoirs of the Earl of Surrey, states, “that on the accession oi Richard HI 
sir John Ho-ward was created the first duke of Norfolk, of the name of Hovrard, his son Thomas being 
at the same time, June, 1483, made earl of Surrey ” This is corroborated by the “ Memorials of the 
Howard Family." Bakers Chronicle, p. 325. London, 1653 The title had been m the Mowbray 
family. Margaret, daughter of Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, married sir Robert Howard, whose 
son John, bom about 1420, was raised to the dukedom of Norfolk in 1483 Ihe above Thomas Mowhray 
11 i of Norfolk of that name. I subjoin a specimen of the correspondence of the duchess 

of Norfolk to the earl of Essex * — 


“ My gode lord her I sand you in tokyn hoff the new eyer a glasse of setyl set m sellfer gyld I 

showlde be hater I woll hit war wort a M. crone." 

Which, in modern English spelling, runs thus “ My very good lord, here I send you, in token of 
the new year, a gl^s of setyl set in silver gilt. I pray you take it worthy, and I were able it should be 
better. I would it were worth a thousand crowns.” This lady was daughter of the great duke of 
;^clangham, and mother of lord Surrey, one of the most accomplished persons ot her time , the friend 
of scholars, and the patroness of literature 

(6) Lord Thomas Howard.— Nott’s Life of Lord Surrey, Preface, p xin. (6) Ibid, p 5. 

Herbert’s Henry VIII. p. 624 Sharon Turner's History of 
SfTvfciAr ii,« committed December 12, 1547, 

®^y®-^547. Tins is evidently a careless error, as the latter 
(p. 461} mentions proceedings as having taken place January 27th following , and Hume, vol v. notices 

of Norfolk and Surxer All histonSis 
mb la before which ei-ent Surrey bad been beheaded on the 

19th of January , and at the time of the king’s death the duke of Norfolk was left in prison. 
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the hatred of the Romanists to the changes already effected, and more 
particularly, Norfolk’s dislike to his favourite Cranmer;^ fearing, too, lest 
his son should be embroiled with the Romanists, of whom the duke was 
one of the chief; believing too that, though the duke was the opponent 
of the bishop of Rome, he was no less hostile to his own measures — 
willingly believed the representations of those who were enemies of 
Norfolk. He considered him as a personal rival, because his son had 
quartered the arms of the Confessor with his own. The earl was unjustly 
executed, and the title again forfeited. The duke remained in prison 
through the whole reign of Edward, and was liberated only on the acces- 
sion of Mary. The attainder, though it had passed the parliament, was 
declared null and void ; because, among other informalities, no special 
matter had been alleged against him, except his wearing the coat of arms 
which his illustrious ancestors had used from time immemorial. All 
this detail, even of this noble family, would be uninteresting, and 
out of place, if it did not illustrate the personal history of the poor 
scholar, whose influence upon his countrymen has been gi^eater than the 
noblest branch, gither of the noble house of Howard, or of any other of 
our magnificent aristocracy. The duke enjoyed his restoration but a 
short time. He died the following year, and was succeeded by the pupil 
of John Foxe, his grandson, who was executed, in the year 157S, for his 
attempt to form an alliance with the unworthy, though beautiful, queen 
of Scots, the head of the Romanist party. 

I subjoin some curious information respecting the father of Foxe’s 
pupils.^ 

The earl of Surrey was summoned April 1st, 1543, before the council, 
some time before his imprisonment in the Tower, *to answer two charges. 
To the one, that of eating flesh in Lent, he replied by alleging a license ; 
but confessed that he had not observed the secresy he ought to have 
done. To the other, namely, having walked at night in an unseemly and 
disorderly manner through the streets of London, breaking windows with 
a cross-bow, he pleaded guilty ; but besought the council not to attribute 
it to a light and disorderly turn of mind, such as would disgrace him at 
his years, and be unworthy of his rank and station in life. ‘‘ My motive,” 
he said, “ was a religious one ; though I confess it lies open to mis- 
construction. It grieved me, my lords, to see the licentious manners 
of the citizens of London. They resembled the manners of papal Rome 
in her corruptest state ; and not those of a Christian communion. Was 
I to suffer these unhappy men to perish -without warning ? That — common 
charity forbade. The remonstrances of their spiritual pastors had been 
urged, I knew, in vain. I, therefore, w^ent at midnight through the 
streets, and shot from my crossbow at their windows, that the stones 
passing noiseless through the air, and breaking in suddenly upon their 

(1) This opinion would be strengthened, as the duke of Norfolk was one of the enemies of Cranmer. — 
Burnett's Eeformation, vol. i p. 531. 

/ 
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guilty secresy, might remind them of the suddenness of that punishment 
which the Scriptures tell us divine justice will infliction impenitent sin- 
ners ; and so lead them to a reformation of manners.” 

The above circumstance gave rise to a poem, entitled “A Satire 
against the Citizens of London,” in which he writes the same opinions 
as those put forward in the above defence. After noticing the dissolute- 
ness of their manners, he proceeds— 

In secret silence of the night, 

This made me, with a reckless breast, 

To wake the sluggards with my bow ; 

A figure of the Lord’s behest, 

Whose scourge for sin the Scriptures show. 

That as the fearful thunder-clap 
By sudden flame at hand we know ; 

Of pebble stones the soundless rap, 

The dreadful plague might make thee see, 

Of God’s wrath, that doth thee enwrap. 

Then, describing the manner of their lives and conversation, he says, 

0, member of false Babylon ! 

Thy dreadful doom draws fast thee on ! 

From the application of the word Babylon, wdiich he here uses in 
reference, it is thought, to the erroneous doctrines held in London, but 
proceeding from Rome, he is judged to have been favourable to the 
changes m religion, which were now in progress. 

The hatred of Henry to the earl of Surrey was imputed by the 
earl to the displeasure arising from his unsuccessful expedition against 
Boulogne. This might possibly be the commencement of the king’s 
anger ; but the most likely reason was, the hatred, ambition, and jealousy 
of the earl of Hertford, who had obtained great influence with the king, 
and was fearful of the power of the Howards. This feeling was pro- 
bably exasperated by the refusal of Surrey to sanction the marriage of 
his sister, the duchess of Richmond, with sir Th®mas Seymour, Hert- 
ford’s brother;^ especially as the alliance had been sought by her father. 
When Surrey was removed from the command at Boulogne, he was 
succeeded by Hertford ; and the haughty earl could not brook the refusal 
of Surrey to solicit an appointment under him. Surrey, upon finding 
that another (lord Gray) was sent, expressed himself in unguarded and 
hasty language, which was reported to Hertford ; and by him carried, in 
their worse construction, to the king. The misrepresentation and jealousy 
of Hertford were, no doubt, the principal cause of Surrey’s downfal and 
death. 

The other two reasons, viz. of aspiring to the hand of the princess 
Mary,® and wearing the arms of Edward the Confessor, must be void 

(1) This may, perhaps, have been the real cause why the duchess appeared as the accuser of her 
brother.— “ Memorials of the Howard Family.” Oldmixon, p. 147. Tytler^s “ Henry the Eighth,” 
p. 458 

Herbert, ” Henry the Eighth,” says, “ The duchess said that her brother also urged her to marry 
Sir Thomas, wishing her to endear herself so into the king's favour, that she might the better bear 
rule, as others had done." This does not appear at all compatible with Surrey's character. 

(2) Burnett's “ History of the Reformation,” pp. 533, 534 London, 1820. Oldmixon, p 147. 
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of foundation. Surrey was then, and had been for eleven years, married. 
His wife was living ; and the tenor of his life, and his high principles, 
gave no reason for the suspicion of disloyalty. As to his quartering 
the arms of Edward the Confessor with his own, he proved that he had 
the authority of the heralds for so doing. He alleged that his ancestors 
had constantly worn them, as well within the kingdom as without ; and 
that they had been as constantly borne by himself, in Henry’s presence, 
and by others of his family in the presence of the several kings, Henry’s 
predecessors. This he was authorised to do by the patent of Richard II.; 
and in the twentieth year of his reign, a.b. 1S97, given to Thomas 
Mowbray and his descendants. Notwithstanding all these proofs of 
innocence, he was found guilty. 

As the engagement of Foxe to be tutor to the sons of the earl of 
Surrey took place at the end of the reign of Henry VIII. ; and as he 
seems to have been in the deepest distress immediately prior to that 
time, we are compelled to infer that the golden days of felicity,” in 
the last year of the reign of Henry, mentioned by Foxe’s son, must have 
been of very short duration. However this may have been, we must 
believe that the duchess of Richmond placed the greatest dependance 
upon the learning and talents, and approved also of the principles of 
Foxe, as the rejecter of the papal creed. The duchess of Richmond 
was known to have been a favourer of the reformation. Yet much 
difficulty exists in the whole story of the causes of the appointment of 
Foxe to the office of tutor to the sons of the earl of Surrey. If the 
children were made wards in chancery, why did not the chancellor, 
Wriothesley, appoint a tutor of the severest orthodoxy, as he under- 
stood the meaning of that ill-used word ? If 'they were not, why did 
the countess of Surrey give up the care of her own chiklren ? Why 
was the duchess of Richmond not only appointed their guardian, but 
permitted, without remonstrance, to select the future martyrologist as 
their director.^ To these questions no satisfactory reply can be given. 
Their father had been executed for alleged treason, nine days only 
before the death of the king. Foxe was probably appointed, therefore, 
immediately on the accession of Edward. This event was the com- 
mencement of a general change in the national councils. As the duke, 
their grandfather, was attainted for treason, and in close imprisonment, 
the children are believed to have been left at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. The plea of loyalty set up in favour of the duchess of Richmond, 
can scarcely be defended. The most probable reason of their being 
placed under her care, as wards of the state, would seem to be, that as 
the reformation principles were gaining ground, the rulers of the nation 
might think it would be desirable to instil into the mind of the heir to 
the dukedom, and the representative of one of the most powerful families 
in England, the tenets of the reformation ; and they resolved, therefore, 
upon entrusting the superintendence of their education to their aunt, 
who was known to be of the reformed religion. 
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This opinion is corroborated both by Nott, and the Howard Me- 
morials” The children were entrusted to tlieir aunfs care, with an 
allowance of 100/. a-year for their maintenance. These authorities 
merely observe that the countess being out of favour at court, did not 
think it prudent to put in a claim to the guardianship of her children ; 
and we do not hear of any proofs of the countess^ objecting to their 
being entrusted to their aunt, or of her having expressed any scruple 
of the duchess treating them wdth affection, though her conduct to their 
father had been so reverse to that of sisterly regard. Admitting the 
tuition of his three noble pupils to be commenced by Foxe in the first 
year of Edward VI., Thomas, who succeeded to the dukedom, would 
then be in the eleventh year of his age ; Jane, who, by her marriage 
becime countess of Westmoreland, would be in her tenth year ; and 
Henry, afterwards earl of Northampton, would be in his eighth. It is 
ascertained that the tutor continued his instructions till he left the 
family to escape from the perils of Mary'’s reign, which did not begin to 
appear till more than twelve months after her accession, so that the 
benefit of his tuition may be fairly calculated to have been constant for 
about six years ; and as some test of the efficiency of his labours, it is 
affirmed, that the lady Jane, countess of Westmoreland, was one of tbe 
most learned ladies of a learned age, wdien knowledge was deemed essen- 
tial to the female character. She made great progress both in Greek and 
Latin. Her preceptor, Foxe, indeed, says of her, ‘‘ That sbe might well 
stand in competition with the most learned men of that time, for the praise 
of elegancy in both.” The two sons, also, “ grew to that height of jiro- 
ficiency in polite literatmre, that building in their riper years upon this 
foundation, the elder, Thomas, seemed to deserve more than tlie king- 
dom could bestow upon him ; and the younger, Henry, came to such 
aflSuence, that he was able to measure his fortunes, not by the opinion 
of others, but by his own wishes.” That Foxe gained, at the same 
time, the affection of his pupils is sufiiciently proved by their subsequent 
solicitude for his safety, by their attentions, and their bounty. There can 
be no doubt that their decided anti-Roman tutor would a.ssiduously 
labour to impress the principles of the reformation on their minds. The 
permanent success of his instructions on the eldest may be said to have 
appeared in his exemplary character, in the attachment of the people to 
his person, and in liis dying declarations on the scaffold. Though he was 
found guilty of aspiring to the hand of the queen of Scots, he never 
wavered in his attachment to the principles in which John Foxe had 
instructed him. I have not been popishly inclined,” said this illus- 
trious man on the scaffold, ever since I had any taste of religion ; but 
was always averse to the popish doctrine, and embraced the true religion 


(1) Tlxe countess of Surrey afterwards married Thomas Steyning, Esq of Woodford, Suffolk, She 

Seckford, Esq. of Woodford. The 
eIS of interred at Fwinlingham, where her second son, 

.V of er^ted a monument to her and his father. The register of Soham Earl, 

the following * Anno Umi. 1577. Item, the Ladye Francis Countys of Surrye dyed the last 
of June, in the year aforesaid, and was burj'ed at Framlyngham.” 
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of Jesus Christ, and put my whole trust in the blood of Christ, my 
blessed Redeemer and Saviour. Yet, I must own, that some of my 
servants and acquaintance wei-e addicted to the Romish religion. If, in 
this, I have offended either God, the church, or the protestants, I pray 
God and them to forgive me.” Then, after reading a psalm or two, he 
said, with a loud voice, “Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
After this he embraced sir Henry Leigh, and whispered something to 
him, and to dean Nowel ; who turning to the people, said, “ The duke 
desires you would all of you pray to God to have mercy on him ; and 
withal keep silence, that his mind may not be disturbed.” The exe- 
cutioner asked him forgiveness, and had it granted. One offering him 
a handkerchief to cover his eyes, he refused it, saying, “ I am not in 
the least afraid of death.” Then falling on his knees, he lay prostrate 
with his mind fixed upon God; and dean Nowel prayed with him. 
Presently after, he stretched his neck upon the block, and his head was 
immediately cut off at one blow, and showed by the executioner as a 
doleful sight for the sorrowful and w^eeping multitude. 

Camden gives this further account of him. ' “ It is incredible how 
dearly the people loved him ; whose goodwill he had maintained by a 
munificence, and extraordinary affability suitable to so great a prince.” ^ 

The same adherence to the principles of Poxe distinguished the 
brother and sister;^ though all were removed from his charge at the 
accession of Mary, when the duke of Norfolk, their grandfather, was 
liberated from the tower. They were then respectively seventeen, sixteen, 
and fourteen years of age, and were placed under the care of White, bishop 
of Lincoln. A letter of the earl of Arundel, dated 16 ^ 0 , informs us 
that both Thomas and Henry were made pages *to the bishop, according 
to the usual custom of so training the patrician youth. The in- 
structions of Foxe, however, were not obliterated, as might have been 
hoped and intended by this arrangement. The duke, as we have seen, 
continued stedfast in* his attachment to the primitive faith, as it was again 
taught by the reformers. His sister, the countess of Westmoreland, 
embraced the same principles through life. The same stedfast adherence 
has, it is true, been considered somewhat less certain with regard to lord 
Henry, the earl of Northampton. From an expression which he is 
alleged to have used in his latter moments — “ that he died in the reli- 
gion in which he was born” — it has been supposed by some that he was 
unfriendly to protestantism. But he was bora at the time when the 
papal supremacy was overthrown, and when the Bible was given to the 
people; and there. is nothing to make it improbable that his expression 
applied to the state of religion, at the commencement of the great 
changes, rather than to the old superstitions. 

Foxe remained at Reigate with his pupils throughout the whole reign 

(1) Camden, pp. 440, 441, 448, who states tliathe was present, and heard all, and saw all, that he here 
alleges Apud Collins's Peerage, Vol. I. Parti, p 131, 

(2) There were two other daughters, whom Foxe's son has not mentioned’ Catharine, who was married 
to Henry Lord Berkely, and Margaret, to Henry Lord Serope of Bolton. They probably continued under 
the care of their mother. 
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of Edward. I am unable, therefore, from comparing the dates, to be- 
lieve that Anthony Wood has reported accurately respecting the 
restoration of Foxe*^ to his fellowship. His name is not found in the 
president’s book from the date of his expulsion to the accession of 
Elizabeth. The time that elapsed between his expulsion and marriage 
could not have exceeded twelve months ; and that was spent in, at least, 
three several places — the greater portion at sir Thomas Lucy s ; some 
time with his wife's father; and some time, also, with his mother and 
step-father. His marriage, too, would have presented a complete bar 
to his being replaced in his fellowship. As he continued at Reigate, 
also, till the accession of Mary, soon after which he fled to the conti- 
nent, we are compelled to believe that, in this instance, Wood was 
mistaken, and that Foxe was never restored to his fellowship at 
Magdalen. 

During his residence at Reigate, three years after he had accepted 
the appointment of tutor to the grandchildren of the duke of Norfolk, 
Foxe was ordained deacon by Ridley, bishop of London. The inaccu- 
rate manner in which his life has hitherto been written, and the exceed- 
ing difficulty of procuring the requisite details which can possibly render 
his biography interesting to the general reader, appears from the singular 
fact, that the date of his ordination is not noticed even by his son ; 
neither is the circumstance of his ordination mentioned by Anthony 
Wood; though the latter informs us that “he was the first man, as 
'tis said, that ever preached the Gospel in that place, when the Roman 
Catholic religion was in great strength." The Christianity hitherto 
taught at Reigate, had been that compound of ancient truth, and accu- 
mulated novelties added to it, which we call popery. Foxe, no doubt, 
taught the people that the novelties of the last few hundred years, which 
had preceded him, were not primitive Christianity ; and he thus taught 
the principles of the Reformation. He was first to teach this truth at 
Reigate, though he was not the incumbent thereT. This appears from 
the testimony of Richard Daye, in his Epistle Dedicatory of one of 
Foxe's Works, to William, lord Howard of Effingham. Daye was the 
first protestant incumbent of Reigate, the son of the printer of Foxe’s 
works. He speaks of Foxe as the first preacher, but not as the first 
protestant incumbent of Reigate. He affirms that he preached the 
Gospel there, and was instrumental in removing the popish idolatries of 
the place. By preaching the Gospel, he meant, that he laid before the 
people the doctrine of justification by faith, as the foundation of that 
love of God which leads to holiness and to virtue — ^the only preaching 
which ever did, does, or can benefit the spirit of man. By idolatries, 
he meant, not merely the worship of images, and the adoration of saints 
and the Virgin, but any substitution of external observance for the 
inward spirituality of which those external observances are, at once, the 
emblem, the assistant, and the means. 

The brief information of Daye deserves more attention than it might 
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otherwise have received, on account of the great regard he naanifested 
for the writings of Foxe; and his respect for him as his predecessor. He 
translated the wort of Foxe entitled “ Christ Triumphant,” and dedi- 
cated it to their common patron, the earl of EfiSngham. Whether Foxe 
taught the people of Reigate, either with or without a license, before his 
ordinathm, is uncertain. His extensive knowledge of antiquity must 
have convinced him that he was required to exercise the office of preacher, 
only, with authority. It is possible, however, that he might have preached 
at Reigate before his ordination, from the conviction of the absolute 
necessity of endeavouring to check the immorality and irreligion of the 
place, as well as to recal the people from their gross idolatry and that 
he found it difficult at first to obtain episcopal ordination in consequence 
of his principles. Some of his biographers believe that he had been 
already ordained deacon, wdiich, however, did not take place till 1560. 
Others think that he had obtained a license to preach prior to ordination : 
but much obscurity rests upon these circumstances of his life. Gai> 
diner, the bishop of the diocese, would scarcely have granted a license 
to preach ; or have conferred orders upon a heretical reformer, knowing 
his opinions. Gardiner, however, had been committed a prisoner to the 
Fleet in 1547, for non-obedience to the newly-appointed ecclesiastical 
visitors ; and the year following, in June, he was sent to the Tower, for 
his sermon at St. Paul’s Cross on St. PeterVday.^ He was kept a 
prisoner there till the beginning of the reign of Mary; and in February, 
1550, because he would not conform, he was deprived of his bishopric. 
W e have no means of knowing whether Foxe had a license or not from 
Gardiner before his deprivation. If, therefore, Foxe preached at Reigate 
during the earlier part of king Edward’s reign,* his labours would have 
been those of a residing missionary, rather than of a canonically-appointed 
minister, until his ordination by bishop Ridley. Neither, indeed, if he 
had laboured for a time without ordination, ought we to be surprised. 
It is certain, that no*man unordained, however gifted, should presume to 
take upon himself the office of preacher. Yet not only had John Calvin, 
fifteen years before, a.d. 1535, published his celebrated “ Institutes,” 
and taught the reformers, most unfortunately for the true catholic church 
of Christ, that other systems of discipline than those which had been 
sanctioned by the universal chufbh, before the papal policy had superseded 
the supremacy of primitive episcopacy, might be rightly adopted ; but 
many, very many, who had rejected the doctrines of the church of Rome, 
had proceeded to the opposite extreme, and embraced the opinions of 
Zwinglius, and of Calvin, in their contempt of antiquity, and the dis- 
pensableness of episcopal ordination.® Whittingham, who was made dean 

(1) “ Exceedingly did his free and voluntary labours fructify among them, for many were there con- 
verted from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God , witness thereof the old super- 
stitious and idolatrous Lady of Ouldsworth, an image or idol-samt, who was worshipped at Eeigate, m 
place of God, for her miraculous power of saving health,” &c.— Dayevs Preface. 

(2) Godwin, de Prsesulibus, p. 236. 

(3) See Heylyn’s Ecclesia Restaurata, pt. ii, p, 59, Ed. 1570, who affirms that Whittingham, Williams, 
and Goodman were Zwinglians and Bossuet boasts of the fact, that Zwmglianism triumphed at Oxford 
in the time of Edward VI, — Variations, book viu c 9 
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of Durliam on the accession of Elizabeth, received only presbyterian, or 
non-episcopal ordination* Foxe might, also, in the plenitude of his 
knowledge of antiquity, have remembered that the church at Alexandria 
had permitted Origen to instruct the catechumens in the schools before he 
was ordained ; that there was a succession of unordained doctors at that 
place ; and that it was not unusual in the ancient churches, that the 
bishops should invite the well-qualified, though unordained, sometimes 
to speak to the people, in imitation of the Jewish custom, of requesting 
well-educated and well-known persons to speak in the synagogues/ The 
Anglican church, too, was now in a state of the utmost confusion. The 
bishops were divided. They were doubtful of the extent and nature of 
their own power. The authority of the pope, as the visible head of the 
church, had been overthrown. The authority of the king had been sub- 
stituted in its place. Henry VIII., who had opposed and borne down 
the temporal authority of Rome, was dead. A young and inexperienced 
king was on the throne ; and Oranmer himself believed that the exercise 
of his own episcopal authority had ended with the late king’s life. He 
refused, therefore, to act as archbishop till he had received a new com- 
mission from Edward. Bonner, also, had previously taken out a com- 
mission for his bishopric from Henry VIIL, as Cranmer had done.^ The 
contending claims of the civil power, of the papal power, and of the 
national will, which desired repose, and yet sought after some great change, 
bewildered even the rulers of the church. The gospellers,” says Collier,® 

as they were then called, presuming on the countenance of the court, 
overran the motions of the state, and ventured to reform without public 
authority It is not improbable, therefore, that Foxe, as even a license 
might have been refused, preached for two years or more without any 
permission from his ecclesiastical superiors, believing himself to be justi- 
fied by the necessity of publishing the truth, even without authority. 
His subsequent conduct on the Continent, proves to us, in some measure, 
that he regarded what he believed to be the claims of the congregation 
for greater edification, to be of superior obligation to a rigid adherence 
to the written laws and customs of the church. He might have believed 
undisciplined Truth to be preferable, before God and man, to well-dis- 
ciplined error and that the superstitions, and dark idolatries which 
prevailed in Reigate, justified the attempt to remove them without delay. 
However this may be, he was ordained deacon June ^3d, 1550,^ and 
continued at Reigate till the accession of Mary. He was ordained 
thirteen months after the first Service Book of king Edward, which was 


(1) Binghatn, book xiv. c. 4 sec. 4. 

and Collection of Records to Book I pt ii. No, 2. XesHe's Care of the Regale 

(3) Eccles Hist, vol li. p. 222. 

Ordination of 1550, now in St Paul's. ** Deacon, June 23d, 
afsiston m residing in the House of the Duke of Norfolk, born 

Commendatory .n that behalf (ineal. parte) laudably 

Boetmi trahens cum Domina Duciesa Suffolo. oriundus apud 

mss! 982. “ios ttaoonns per Niohnm. Loud. Epum. Reg RidIey.”-to8aoTOe 
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substantially the same with that which now blesses the people of Eng- 
land, was completed for general use. We shall find many things to 
lament hereafter in the estimate which Poxe formed of the English 
Service Book. We can only hope that he conformed, with the joy and 
approbation which it deserved, to the complete Liturgy. The Roman 
forms of worship had now generally ceased. The Anglican Liturgy was 
partly deduced from those forms, wherever they were sanctioned by useful- 
ness or wise antiquity. It was prepared with the same sound judgment 
which characterized all those measures wherein Cranmer had taken the 
lead. It was compiled from the different Romish offices used in this 
kingdom. Whatever was unexceptionable was retained ; all that savoured 
of superstition was discarded. The prayers to the saints were expunged, 
with all their lying legends ; and the people were provided with a Chris- 
tian ritual in their own tongue. And so judiciously was this done, 
that while nothing which could offend the feelings of a reasonable pro- 
testant, excepting the lessons from the Apocrypha, was left, nothing 
was inserted which should prevent the most conscientious Romanist from 
joining in the service.^ 

Discontents had prevailed in many parts of the country, arising from 
the opposition of the tenants to the treatment experienced from their 
new landlords ; and the introduction of the reformed Liturgy was made 
the pretext for commencing an insurrection, first in Devonshire, about 
Midsummer, 1549. Fifteen articles were sent to the king as demands, 
without a single grievance being stated ; and among the requests, was 
the extraordinary desire urged by the insurgents, that the six bloody 
articles of the late reign, which had been repealed, should be again put 
in force. To this strange request the following curious reply was 
made in the name of his majesty : — Know ye what ye require ? Or 
know ye what ease ye have with the loss of them ? They were laws 
made, but quickly repented. Too bloody they were to be borne by our 
people ; yet, at the first, indeed, made of some necessity. O subjects, 
how are ye trapped by evil persons i We, of pity, because they were 
bloody, took them away ; and you now, of ignorance, will ask them 
again f Since our mercy moved us to write our laws with milk and 
equity, how are ye blinded to ask them in blood 

During these commotions, rumours were prevalent that the Six Articles 
were to be renewed ; and Poxe, using the liberty of an Englishman, as 


(1) Southey's Book of the Church, p SOI, Edit 1837. 

(2) Southey, pp. 3H, S12 , Carte, yol ni. p. 284; Mackintosh, vol. iu p. 250 ; Turner's Mod. Hist, of 
Eng. vol ju P* 251. Also Tytler, Walter, Burnet, and others “ The Six Articles, and the statutes 
tnat maae vroras treason, and other such severe laws, ye seem to require again , the which all our whole 
parliament, aliiK^t on their knees, required us to abolish and put away, and, when we condescended 
thereto, with a whole voice gave us most humble thanks, for they thought before that no man was sure 

lands, or goods And would you have these laws again? Will you that we shall resume 
agmn, and hard snaffle for your mouths ? If all the realm consent, and ye require to have 
awake, and more nearer your heads, ye may soon have it by us and by parliament 
power But, we fear us, they that most desire it will soonest and sorest repent it, 
content to rule like a father, with all mercy and clemency, ye dp call for the hndle and 
they that put this into your heads ? Bo ye know what ye 
i J® that request ?’'—Tytler’s Edward VI. and Mary, vol. i pp 180, 181. 

different answer from that given in the text, which may also be correct , as Tytler says, (p. 182,) 
there are m the State Paper Office three contemporary drafts of this answer. 
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well as displaying the judgment of a politician and the spirit of a patriot, 
addressed the parliament as an individual against such re-enactment. 
In this address, he says, that “not only a rumour, but a most positive 
assertion had gone abroad, that those sanguinary laws, known by tlie 
title of the Six Articles, once laid to sleep, are about to be, as it were, 
recalled from Hades to earth.*” “ If this be true,^’ continues the bold 
and judicious remonstrance, “ I know not how plausible it may be made 
by you, and how acceptable it may be to others, but I well know how 
deadly and ominous it will prove to the kingdom at large.'’ He then 
proceeds to argue strongly and eloquently on the subject, and to depre- 
cate the renewal of the act, bringing to mind the dread it has already 
excited, and the horrors it will produce. This spirited and admirable 
document was written at Reigate.’ 

Foxe thus continued at Reigate, attending to his pupils, instructing 
the people, and devoting himself to the most severe and indefiitigable 
labour — to his books and pen— an useful, happy, contented student. 
He now began to be known as an author. His first work was written 

(1) ** Frequens liic per omnium ora ac aures jactatur non suspicio modo> {»ed constans ccrtissiniaque 
preedicatio, id vos, surami sanctissiraique patres, molin, ut sanguinariEe leges illm Sex At htrHorum 
titulo inscriptae, quondam t)en6 sopitae nunc demum, velut e\ orco, revocentur ad superos Quod ai 
verum sit, quara vobis plausibile, ac quibusdani sit gratum, ignoro, oerte, quam reip. funestum ac 
ominosum sit futurum, satis jampndem declarat publicus mmroi, tristissiraa remm fer^ humanarum 
ac luctuosa facies, optimi cujusque gemitus, nec tacita solum suspina, sed ubertmi ex. doloris acerbi- 
tate prorumpentes lachrymse, quotidiana bcnoruin fuga, totius denique reip. (si tamen resp ahqua sit) 
squalor ut interim taceam conscientiarum occulta judicia ac vulnera, in omnibus fere horror, in nou- 
nulhs etiam funera, ac mortes ex rerum perturbaiione contractce. Qua? si calamitates (tot tantaique 
quidem illae, quantas \ix in uUa unquam rep. conspeximus) ex. concept^, rerum inuguie atquc recor- 
datione dunta'cat ipsd, cives adeo perstringunt ve^tros, quid vos luturum tandem existimatis, sus- 
piciendi domini, exliibitis jam rebus ipsis, ubi in exhibendis tanta sit trepuiatio , ubi intolerabilis ipse 
legum rigor, et acutissima acies cervicibus jam incuinbit civium , ubi tot millia liommum non vitaa 
libertatem, quam jam amiserunt, sed vitam ipsam cogentur deserere ? Nec jam vita, sed et conseientia 
etiara erepta hominibus nec Deo quidem supplicare licebit pro arbitratu suo, sed ad hbidiuem 
paueorum. 

“ Quee quum ita smt, vel deteriora etiam, quim a me referri queant, considerabit prudentia vestra, 
quse documentis nostns non eget, sed pro communi salute rerum, consiha vestra potissimum flectenda 
sunt. Hsec etiam jam ipsa aguntur tempora, quibus vobis jam in manu situm est, fehces nos veiitis, 
ac perditos ? Si tarn vilem habeatis civium vestrorum sanguinem , — si nihtl vos movearit tot hominum 
gemitus, querelas, lacrymae, bonorum misenae ; —si parum bit vobis una ab iisdem legibus accepta clades;-— 
age denub ! revocetur Trojanus equus in urbem, quo soli, vel cum paucis, regnum hoc possideatis I 
Sin veroullasubit ammos vestros reip chantas si quod patriae studium^maneat siquid denique reip. 
siquid ecclesiae christianae (quam advolutam genubus vebtns existimetib) flebiUs querela valeat , — 
efdcite modo, pil proceres, pro summa pietate, ut pluris sit apud vos salutis publica conservatio, quam 
pnvata quorundam soheitatio ; nec quid pobsit pro nnperio authontas, sed quid aequitas potms civibus 
debeat vestra, velitis considerare. 

“ Nihil emm in omni officiorum genere fieri aequus arbitror, quJm ut quorum vos patna patres con- 
scripsit ipsa, eos in filiorum loco ascitos tueammi , quique suam ad vos omnem reverentiam, ac digni- 
tatis authoritatem transferunt, hdem a vobis salutis ac tranquilhtatis vicissim accipxant sum incolu- 
mitatem Quod si communis patnaa respectus vos minus attingat, at quod vobis ipsis dignum, quod 
generosa ac heroica sanguinis vestii nobilitas tacito quodam sensu vobis suggerat, attendite. Nam 
quum inter humanos omnes affectus, nil sit tarn hominis propnum, quitm dementia, qua divinin 
naturae imaginem raaximb referre vel infimi etiam videntur homines ; quid turn a vobis expectan 
couvenit, illustrissimi heroes, qui quo subhraiorem honoris in his terns gradum sortiti estis, hoc ex- 
pressius supremo huic imagmis divuiae archetypo respondere omnibus modis decet ? 

^ Porrb, habetis ad hoc reginam, ut nobilissiraam, ita ad sana et salubna quaque obsequacem prm- 
cipem. Habetis et cancellanum, ut doctrinfi. praebtabilem, ita naturfi non improbum si quorum absint 
consilia. Verilm ut inter ammantium genera, qumdam noxia, alia ad hommis usiim, creata existunt • 
rursus sunt, quae in hoc tantum dicas nata, at reliquis molestiam ac perniciem moHantur : sic, m 
humanis rebus, nulla resp. nec vitae genus est, quod suas non habet vomicas, et KaKafiov\ovi, Atque 
hi sunt potissimum, qui rehgione praeposten, natur® saevi, alten ecclesi®, alteri reip. exitiales exis- 
tunt Quibus cum benb esse non possit, nisi perturbatis rebus, turbam, quantum queant, intendunt 
ad smvitiam. Mitissimos prmcipuro ammos, hoc est, reip, fontes, vitiant, consiha instillant, non quae 
honesto, sed quae ventri suo, ac quaestui serviant simile quiddam exercentes in humams rebus, quale 
Ate tnbuit Homenca narratio, Demde quum tutms l®dunt sub umbra nobilitatis, ac , . . , se occul- 
tant, quo si quid adveniat adversi, illos postremo fenat . si quid bom sit, ipsi pnmi smt ad carpendara 
messem. Et quoniam juxta impentorum legem, nihil his recte fieri videtur, nisi quod ips! laoiunt, 
ad arbitratum suum universam religionem, cum ipsa Scriptura, corrigendam putant. Quicquid ipsis 
non placet hsereticura est Nil sibi placere potest, quod non filico alba amussis sit quantum libet a 
scopo alienum Strype, in his Memoirs of Crannier, vol. li. pp. 93?— 939, 1 snbiom it here, that the 
reader may appreciate the latiinty and eloquence of Foxe 
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1548, while he was at Reigate, before his ordination.* It appears to 
have been originally written as an effort to obtain temporary relief, and 
probably to making himself known among the London publishers, from 
whom he sought employment on his arrival in town after leaving War- 
wickshire. His penury being, however, relieved by the less precarious 
occupation of an eligible tutorship, the work was not published till the 
second year after the duchess of Richmond had taken him into her 
service. We may infer the great care which he bestowed on this work 
from its correct diction, and the masterly treatment of its subject. It 
is preceded by an affectionate and able dedication, commencing thus ; — 

Generoso viro Thomse Pictono. J. Foxus salutem et pacem in Christo.’’ 
It is a duodecimo. The letter is a large and open Roman character, 
and the impression is on the whole uniform and good. It does not 
appear that the work ever reached a second edition ; nor is it a subject 
likely to excite popularity. Though it is not equally noble, in either 
style or matter, to some of his other performances, the reader will find 
himself taken by surprise by brilliant flashes of originality and genius. 
Neither must l^e expect to find every proposition perfectly unobjection- 
able, and every point treated so as to accord precisely wdth present 
opinions. Even had the mind become so far advanced, the press had 
not then arrived at such a state of freedom as to permit the circulation 
of intellectual inquiries without restriction and without danger. 

He next published, while at Reigate, a treatise, De Censur^, sive 
Excommunicatione Ecclesiastica, Interpellatio ad Archiepiscopum Can- 
tuar.” Londini, 8vo. 1551 ; then ‘‘Christus Triumphans, ComoediaApo- 
calyptica,” 8vo. Basil, 1551 ; and Tables of Grammar,” 155£. 

During his residence at Reigate, too, he must have begun his collec- 
tions for the first portions of his Ecclesiastical History.” We may 
infer this by comparing the date of the publication of the first edition 
of his “ Acts and Monuments of the Church,” with the time of his 
leaving England. Edward VI. died, and Mary succeeded to the throne 
July 6th, 155S. Gardiner was released from the Tower, and made 
chancellor about the 20th of October following, when the la’ws of Edward 
concerning religion were repealed, after six days’ debate in the House 
of Commons. The prisons of England began to be filled with victims. 
Judge Hales directed his brethren to proceed according to the laws of 
England. Gardiner began to send forth his spies in every direction. 
F oxe, who had not only taken advantage of the bishop’s imprisonment 
and deprivation in the affair of his ordination, but, during the whole 
time he had dwelt in his diocese, had been industriously teaching the 
people that the superstitions and image devotions, which Gardiner still 
professed, were contradictory to Scripture, could not hope to escape con- 
dign punishment if he remained in Reigate. The old duke of Norfolk 

(I) It contains about forty pages, without any numher to them Its title is, “ De Non Plectendis 
Morte Adultens Consultatio, Joannis Foxi.” Impressum Londmi per Hugonem Syngletonum, sub 
intersigmo D. Augustini. Anno Domini. M, D 1548. Some account of it will be given in the 
Appendix 
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died in September, 1654i. The young duke, v/hen Foxe spoke of his 
apprehensions, and proposed to escape abroad, was unwilling at first to 
consent, and kindly oflfered to afford him his utmost protection, and 
share his fate. He leffc^ England after the death of the old duke in 
1654, and arrived in Basil in 1555.' The first part of his great work' 
was published at Strasburg, after he left Frankfort, and before he arrived 
at Basil* These circumstances enable us to ascertain that the materials 
must have been collected, and the MS. pepared, during his residence 
in Reigate. It exhibits no signs of having been hastily written, as it 
must have been if it had been prepared while he was travelling on the 
Continent. It was written in Latm. Its title was Oommentarii rerum 
in Ecclesia Gestarum, a Wiclefi temporibus usque ad annum MD.,’’ and 
was published at Strasburg, 1554, towards the end of which year the 
author probably left England. It contains the ecclesiastical history of 
two hundred years ; and it was as copious an account of that most in- 
teresting period as any which had then been published. 

Such were the labours of John Foxe, in addition to his daily duties, 
before he had attained to the age of thirt 3 ^-seven, and before he was 
driven from his peaceful abode at Reigate by the tempest which devoured 
so many of the noblest vessels of the reformation. He still remained 
in England, venerated by his late noble pupils, for some time after they 
had been transferred to the care of bishop White. Without any other ^ 
occupation to engage him, he would be enabled to pursue his historical 
inquiries duiing the interval, and to make that progress which has 
hitherto seemed inexplicable to those acquainted with the difficulties 
attendant on such researches, and of arranging for publication such a 
history. 

Whether he continued to reside at Reigate throughout the whole of 
this interval, or whether his place of abode was sometimes London, or 
elsewhere, we are not informed ; yet we may infer that he was a sojourner 
in the vicinity of some residence of his friend and patron, the duke, 
either in town or country, at whose mansion, we may infer from a well- 
Icnown anecdote, he was either a resident or a frequent guest. Gardiner 
had one day called to pay his respects, probably at Reigate, in his dio- 
cese, to the young duke, on whom he was in the habit of frequently 
calling. He inquired for his old tutor, and expressed a desire to see 
him. Foxe suddenly entered the room, but immediately withdrew, not 
knowing that Gardiner was there. The bishop inquired who that 
stranger might be. He is my physician,” said the duke. I like his 
appearance,” was the reply of the bishop ; and when necessity requires, 

I will employ him.” Although the duke had, up to this time, per- 
suaded Foxe not to leave England, he inferred, from this expression 
of Gardiner, that, under the newly altered laws and system of persecu- 
tion which was commencing, the life of Foxe would be now in danger if 


(1) Troubles at Frankfort. 
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he remained in England. Though he had hitherto been averse to his 
flight, he perceived that no time was to be lost in the effort to save 
him. Foxe was apprized by the duke of the necessity of hasty flight ; 
and to render his escape as safe and pleasant as possible, he gave his 
commands for the preparation of every thing necessary for the journey. 
He despatched one of his own servants to Ipswich haven to hire a vessel, 
and to see that every thing was comfortably and expeditiously an-anged 
for the voyage* The impression made on the mind of the duke, by the 
manner and speech of the bishop, proved the warmth and reality of his 
affection. His anxiety suffered no precaution to be omitted — no 
means that prudence could devise for the greater security of his friend 
to be disregarded or neglected. He was desirous to prevent the pos- 
sibility of pursuit, by enabling the worthy fugitive to avoid cities and 
towns, and delays near any places of public resort, in his journey to the 
coast. He requested one of his tenants, who lived in a retired farm 
near to Ipswich, to shelter him till the moment when wind and tide 
served to put to sea ; that he might not be detained, or put to any per- 
sonal inconvenience, by the usages of a port town ; to which one wholly 
devoted to letters, as John Foxe all his life had been, must be an entire 
stranger. All these plans and preparations being perfected for his safe 
emigration, the worthy and faithful historian repaired, as privately as he 
could, to Suffolk, “ taking his wife/’ says their son, as companion in 
his travels, then great with child, but resolved to go with him, not 
yielding to the entreaty of those who persuaded her to the contrary.” 
They secluded themselves under the hospitable roof provided for them, 
till they had notice from the captain that they might set sail with safety 
The anxiety of the young duke of Norfolk to 'provide for the security 
of his friend and tutor may afford us an additional proof of the morality, 
noble-mindedness, and amiable and gentle qualities of Foxe. He could 
not otherwise, at the end of eight years of intimacy and tutorage, have 
been thus beloved alid esteemed by his illustrious pupil. We may 
be assured, tihat recantation, or the flames, would have been the lot of 
John Foxe if he had remained in England a few days, and possibly, 
only one day longer. “ Scarcely had they weighed anchor,” his son 
proceeds, when suddenly a rough wind rising from the contrary shore, 
troubled the sea with so great violence that the stoutest mariners began 
to tremble. Then followed a dark night with continued showers ; and 
a great multitude of clouds gathered together into a thick storm of rain 
and hail, which both hindered the seamen’s work, and took away all 
possibility by the compass any longer to direct their course. That 
night, with much ado, they lay at anchor, and as soon as the day ap- 
peared, when the tempest seemed not likely to cease, they began to 
cast about, and to make back again to shore ; so that the tide a little 
favouring them, at length, with much diflBculty, they arrived in the same 
evening at the same haven again whence they had loosed the day before. 
In tke meanw^hile that Mr. Foxe had been at sea, a messenger from the 
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bishop of Winchester had broke open the farmer's house, with a warrant 
to apprehend him wheresoever he might be found, and bring him back 
prisoner to the city : but understanding he was gone already, after he 
had pursued him even to the port, and there found that the ship he had 
embarked in was yet scarcely out of sight, he returned back without his 
errand. "Mr. Foxe, as soon as he came ashore, hearing what had passed, 
although the news somewhat amazed him, yet recollecting himself, pre- 
sently took horse, and made as if he would have left the town ; but the 
same night returning, he bargained with the master of the ship to set 
sail again with the first convenience of the winds, telling him that so his 
business required, nor did he much care what shore he landed at ; only 
desiring him to go forward, and not doubt but God would prosper so 
pious a work. Whether for reward, or piety's sake, the pilot took upon 
him the venturous task, and performed it accordingly : for loosing thence 
in the night's silence, as soon as the tide turned, though the sea w^as 
rough, and the weather blustering, within two days’ space he landed 
Mr. Foxe and his company in safety at Nieuport haven, on the other 
side the sea." 

Thus has been delivered to us, by the son of the fugitive, the parti- 
culars of his providential escape from the tragic scenes in which a con- 
spicuous part had been allotted him had he been overtaken ; unless, 
yielding to the weakness which prevented many from persevering m 
their faith and resolution, he had retracted his own opinions. So much 
benefit has accrued to the church of God from the publication of his 
useful labours, that we may believe him to have been delivered from 
danger by the especial providence of God. The death of the martyrs 
was essential to the stability of the spiritual and visible church of Eng- 
land : yet a chronicler of the actions and sayings — of the courage and 
patience of these martyrs, may he said to be no less necessary. The 
poet of pagan Rome could lament that many heroes of antiquity were 
unknown to posterity, because no poet had recorded their bravery.* The 
memory of the martyrs of Languedoc, and of the south of France, who 
were actually exterminated by the first agents of the newly-formed 
inquisition, have perished; or live only in the contemptuous triumphs 
of the papal historiographers. The record of the heroical opponents who 
died in the faith, protesting against the creed of Rome, condemned by 
the laws of Mary for opinion, not leading to treason ; not as those by tlie 
law^s of Elizabeth, for opinion ending in treason ; was indispensable to 
the eventual establishment of a better system of ecclesiastical polity 
than that which the court and church of Rome, in any restoration of its 
influence, can hope to rebuild among us. The work of John Foxe has 
rendered greater service to the cause of true, primitive, scriptural, or 
refomied Christianity, than a hundred battles, or than millions of soldiers 
in the field. Incalculable, therefore, would have been the loss to the 


(1) Vixere fortes ante Agamemnono, &c. Hor. Od. lib. iv. Od ix, v. 25—29. 
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churcli, if the emissaries of Gardiner had captured the writer ; and de- 
stroyed the already prepared manuscript, with which he was probably 
travelling. The clouds of darkness were gathering over the Anglican 
church. The boldest hearts despaired. The writer of the deeds of the 
heroes who perished in the holy war was preserved to give the loudest 
warning to the churches ; and to inflict the most deadly blow on the 
united system of superstition and cruelty — of priestcraft and idolatry, 
which had so long overshadowed and oppressed both liberty and truth. 
May God in his mercy grant, that whatever be the punishments with 
which he may afldict our guilty empire, we may both escape from 
infidelity on the one hand ; and, on the other, from the worst of super- 
stitions, and the heaviest of all God’s judgments — ^popery ! ^ 


SECTION III. 

FOXE’S RESIDENCE ABROAD. 

A. D- 1554 TO 1559 . 

ARRIVAL ON THE CONTINENT — ORIGIN OF THE TROUBLES AT FRANKFORT — THEIR PRO- 
GRESS AND TERMINATION— FOXE ARRIVES AT BASIL — HIS LABOURS THERE— RETURNS 
TO ENGLAND. 

The expediency and prudence of the emigration of Foxe and his 
family was demonstrated by the conduct of the parliament, which met 
in the month following his escape to Nieuport. We may safely con- 
clude that he was w^arned by his friend, the duke of Norfolk, of the 
severe measures against heresy and heretics now projected. Sixteen 
months had now elapsed since the death of Edward.^ The friends of 
the reformation had seen, in that short space, the censure of a judge® 
for directing the people to observe the laws of the late reign, before they 
were repealed ; the restoration of the mass at court ; * the prohibition 
of preaching without an especial license from the queen ; ® the exclusion 
of the protestant bishops from the House of Lords ; ® the abolition of 
the reformed Liturgy and the re-establishinent of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation as a portion of the national faith. They had seen 
the arbitrary expulsion of religious foreigners the deprivation of the 
married clergy ; and the excommunication of the archiepiscopal and 
episcopal defenders of the prayers in their own language. They had 
witnessed the increased power of the queen, by that event which, more 

(1) Milton. (2) July 6th, 1553 (3) Judge Hales. August, 1553. 

(4) August 18th, 1553 (5) August 22<1, 1553. (6) October 5th of the same year. 

(7) November 8th, same year. (8) August 22d, 1553. 
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than any other, gives strength to a weak government — the suppression 
of an unsuccessful insurrection. They were now to lament over the 
enactment of the most severe and persecuting statutes. They perceived 
that, even if the queen herself had been inclined to milder measures, 
the foreign influence/ which is ever identified with the Italian form 
of Christianity, was gradually producing its effects ; and that the pope 
and his adherents possessed the sovereignty over the sovereign of Eng- 
land. The houses of parliament, the proper defenders of truth, as well 
as of liberty, had changed with the change of the prince. The houses 
of convocation, the proper guardians of the church, had changed with 
the change of the bishops. The parliament, which was now to meet 
in November, after Foxe escaped in October, were about to be re- 
conciled in form to the church of Rome, to receive absolution from 
the papal legate, and to revive the laws of the faggot and the stake. 
No execTitions had hitherto taken place. It is probable that the duke 
of Norfolk had represented to Foxe both the certainty of the revival 
of these shameful statutes, and the no less certainty, that Foxe himself 
would become one of their earliest victims. 

Foxe arrived safely with his wife at Nieuport. The situation of his 
wife, who was probably either at this time or soon after delivered of a 
child,® may have detained him there some time. As soon, how'ever, as 
he was able, he left Nieuport for Antwerp ; from whence he proceeded, 
by slow stages, to Strasburg, where he committed to the press the first 
part of his labours.® Grindal, afterw^ards archbishop of Canterbury, 
influenced by his friendship for Peter Martyr, who had been driven from 
his divinity professorship at Oxford on the accession of Mary, now 
resided at Strasburg. Foxe found in Grindal a kindred spirit. The 
principal narratives of the martyrdoms which took place in England 
from the revival of the laws against heresy^ till the death of the queen, 
were transmitted to Grindal, who had been chaplain to king E<lward, 
and w^as intimate with the chief advocates of the reformation. These 
communications to Grindal were given to Foxe, and subsequently formed 
the foundation of the more enlarged editions of his work, published at 
Basle in 1559, and in the following years. Foxe, however, did not now 
remain long at Strasburg, for we find his name appended to the letter 
which was sent from Frankfort to Strasburg on the Sd of December, 
1554, in defence of the Service Book, which had been adopted by many 
of the exiles, in preference to the Book of Common Prayer, which had 
been used in England. On his amval on the Continent, he found his 
fellow-countrymen engaged in those painful controversies which are more 
generally known by the name of the troubles at Frankfort ; where the 

(1) See Sharon Turner’s Reign of Mary 

(2' Mr Samuel Foxe informs us that his mother was pregnant at the time of their emigration. As 
we do not read of the birth of a child, we may conclude that either a miscarriage, or the premature birth 
of a child, who died soon after, rook place at this time. 

(3) The book was printed in Latin, under the title « Rerum iir^Ecclesia Gestanira quse Postremis et 
Fericulo^s his Temporibus evenerunt, Maximarumque per Europam Fersecutionum ac Sanctorum 
Dei per Regna et Nationes ” Strasburg, 1554, 8 vo. 

H) November 12rh, 15.'4 
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largest congregation of refugees had assembled, and to which, as Foxe 
took a part in the proceedings, it is now necessary more particularly 
to refer. 

To understand better the origin of these controversies, we must con- 
sider some circumstances which took place in England in the reign of 
Edward. 

In the year 1547 the emperor Charles, anxious to settle all religious 
differences, gave orders for the drawing up of a temporary formula called 
the Interim^ which was to be binding upon all Romanists and Reformers 
until a general council should have fixed the articles of religion upon a 
more satisfactory foundation. The Interim was, in all essential points, 
agreeable to the doctrine of the Romish church.^ The emperor, how- 
ever, had influence enough to induce many of the reformed princes to 
accept it. Others resolutely refused so to do, and were put under the 
ban of the empire, and war was declared against them. It was sworn to, 
by all the diet of Augsburg, January 1548. It inculcated — That man 
can do more good works than God requires of him ; that he must not, 
without doubting, believe that his sins are forgiven ; that the church has 
the power of interpreting the Scriptures, and explaining the doctrines to be 
deduced from them ; that the pope is the head of the church, the bishops 
having a certain degree of authority in their respective cures ; that, by 
confirmation and unction, the Holy Ghost is received, so as to enable 
the receiver to contend against temptation ; that sins are to be confessed 
to a priest ; that by satisfaction, which consists in the fi’uits of repent- 
ance, especially fasting, alms deeds, and prayer, the causes of sin are 
rooted out, and temporal judgments are taken away, or mitigated. The 
Romish doctrines and ceremonies respecting the mass were confirmed \ 
and it was decreed that the memory of saints is still to be celebrated, 
that they may intercede with God the Father for us, and help us by their 
merits ; and that the dead also be remembered, and prayer made to God 
for them. Married priests were allowed to retain their cures ; and where 
the cup had been given to the laity in the sacrament, it was to be con- 
tinued,^ 

This formulary was accepted by the prince palatine, duke Mauiice, 
and the marquis of Brandenburg, but rejected by many others. It 
gave satisfaction to neither party, and was a complete failure in pro- 
curing peace and reconciliation. It is generally ascribed® to Pflug, 
bishop of Nuremberg, Michael Sidonius (but called Hedding), suffragan 

(1) For an account of the Interim, see Sharon Tiirner*s Edward VI. p 294. 

(2) German Eeformation, vol. ii. p 322. The following letter from Tytler’s Edward VI and Mary, 
voJ 1 pp 84, 85, agiees with the above “Bishopcf Westminster to bir William Petre Orig. State Paper 
Office, Germany, April 3d, 1548, Augsburg After my most hearty commendations to you • where, here- 
tofoie, I advertised you, that 1 heaid say how the emperor had committed to Malvenda, and others liis 
learned men here, to devise in tiie matter of Interim some order, which, peradventure, the commis- 
saries in the said Interim might be persuaded to accept. I hear say now, that the said learned men’s 
device is perfected, and delivered to the electors to view, but kept so secret, that by no means yet I can 
get no copy thereof, nor certainly learn the effect thereof. 

“ It hath been told to Mr Mount, that it should reduce rehgion to the old state where it was before 
twenty years, except that communicatio sub utraque specie should be permitted to all those that would 
ask It , and that such priests as be already married should be tolerated, ne eeclesiee destiluanlur mims^ 
tris^ and this only until the council should determine these matters.” 

(3) German Reform, ut supra (Naumberg). 
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bishop of Mentz, and John Agricola, (Eisleben, Ger. Ref.) preacher to 
the elector of Brandenburg ; but Pallavicini * and Courayer, in liis 
learned Notes to Father Paul’s History of the Council of Trent, assert 
that the author is unknown ; and the bishop of Westminster says that 
Louis Malvenda, a Franciscan friar, and author of a work entitled Lac 
Fidei pro Principe Christian o,” drew it up. 

Though this formulary was not received with the approbation which 
the emperor had anticipated, he resolved to compel its acceptance among 
all whom he believed he had authority to influence. The will and belief 
of the civil ruler in this instance, as in so many others, was the criterion 
of truth, and the rule of faith. The consequence of his violence was, 
that many clergymen were deprived of their churches, and took refuge 
in England. Among them was Valerandus Pollanus, a native of 
Flanders, and minister of a congregation at Slrasburg. This man 
retired with his congregation into England, on his refusing to subscribe 
to the Interim, and obtained a settlement at Glastonbury. He was 
there permitted to use with his people the mode of w^orship which they 
deemed fittest when they had rejected the Romish service. On the 
death of Edward they were again compelled to seek refuge on the 
Continent. They established themselves at Frankfort, where they 
continued the same form of worship which they had adopted at Glas- 
tonbury. 

On the 27th of June, 1554, a certain number of English exiles® 
arrived at Frankfort. They were welcomed to the city on the very 
evening of their arrival by Valeran Pullan,® and assurance W'as given them 
that a church was obtaii^ed in which they might 'worship without inter- 
ruption from the common enemy. 

“ Why weeps the Muse for England ?” was once asked by the poet^ 
who mourned over the moral delinquencies of his countrymen. The 
historian of this lamentable period has, indeed, cause to mourn over the 
consequences of the restoration of the unreformed religion in the reign 
of Mary. The savage persecutions of the adherents of the reformation 
who remained in England were but a portion of the calamities which 
that event brought upon our devoted land. Though there had been 
some division of opinion among the reformers in England on the subject 
of the clerical dresses, the maintaining of discipline, and the best mode 
of church government ; a general agreement subsisted on the value and 
excellence of the Liturgy, which had been recommended and approved 
by the convocation, the parliament, and the king, as the best form of 
national worship. The book had been almost universally regarded by 
the thousands, who desired to pray to God in their own language, in a 
spiritual manner, as an invaluable blessing- The curate of Lynn, in 

(1) Book X. c 17 Gerdesii, Hist Reform vol. iii. p. 203. 

whom were Sutton, Williams*, Whittingham, afterwards dean of Durham, who married 
Calvin’s sister, and otlieis * 

Pullen^ variously called— Valeranus, Valerandus, Valeren, Valeran — Polanus, Pollanus, 

(4) Con pci’s Expo^tulat’on 
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Norfolk/ pressed the book to his bosom in the flames, in the course of 
the Marian persecution, and thanked God that such a book, under his 
providence, had been given to the nation. Pie spake only the common 
feeling of the people. Happy would it have been for England, if its 
religious population, had uniformly rallied round that admirable standard 
of scriptural truth, and spiritual religion. It was not so to be : and a 
fearful warning is given to all sects, and parties, and churches, to study 
peace and love, where truth is not compromised. The sanguinary war, 
which brought a moral and religious Christian king, by moral and reli- 
gious Christian hands, to the scaffold — which disgraced alike the oppo- 
nents of Romanism before the universal church, and the character of all 
Christians before the whole world — the controversy which still divides 
the nation, and which alike constitutes the weakness of the opponents, 
and the strength of the friends, of Rome, began in the quarrels of a few 
exiles in a petty town on the Continent, where they had been received 
with kindness, affection, and respect. The story has been often told. 
J repeat it here, because it affords us a key to the opinions and conduct 
ofFoxe.^ 

On the day after the arrival of the exiles at Frankfort, a formal petition 
was drawn up and presented to the magistrates, requesting permission 
for themselves, as well as all other Englishmen who might flee thither, 
to remain safely within their city. The petition was granted. Philip 
Melancthon had already written to the governors of Frankfort,® begging 
them “ not to oppress, but to cherish, the English exiles, as their senti- 
ments in religion were found in the main articles of the Christian confes- 
sion ; and that, whereas they differed in somq points, they were to be 
instructed and informed, and not be rudely thrown out from among them 
by force and violence.” The magistrates acted upon his recommenda- 
tion ; and the exiles were grateful for their repose. They were, how- 
ever, naturally anxious to worship God in their own language, and in 
their own manner. Their brother-exiles at Strasburg and Zurich had 
already obtained this favour, and preserved their union as Christians and 
churchmen, in the enjoyment of their liberty, by adopting the services 
of the Book of Common Prayer, drawn up and ratified in the reign of 
Edward. The French exiles had obtained the favour of using their own 
form of prayer at Frankfort. Application was consequently made 
(July 8th) to Glauberge, one of the chief senators, for a separate church, 
where all the English might hear sermons, and worship in their own 
manner. It does not appear, however, that they preferred their request 
as they ought to have done, and probably would have done, if they had 

(1) Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, voL -vhi. p. 379, Ed. 1839. John Hullier j he was curate of Bahra- 
ham, but afterwards went to Lynn, where he was residing when taken by Dr. Thlricby 

(2) There is but one authentic account, and even that is tinged with the prejudices of its puritan 

circumstances to which I here allude— -the well-known pamphlet m the Phoenix, entitled, 
Troubles at Frankfort ” The original was published by a nonconformist in 1575 ; reprinted m 
1662 , and afterwards m the Phoenix in 1707. Strype and others relate the history j but that pamplilet 
18 the source of their narrative. — See Strype^s Grindal, pp. 13—15. Mr. Lathbury, in his History of 
the Episcopacy of England, has given a very good abstract of the history, p. 24, &c. See especially 
Fuller's Church History, folio edit. 1655, b. vm. p. 26, &c. 

(3) Strype, vol. i. p. 508. 
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been zealously attached to the Liturgy — that they might possess the 
same privileges 'which had been granted to their brethren at Strasbiirg. 
They petitioned in general terms only, and could not therefore com- 
plain, if their petition was granted, subject to certain conditions. The 
required permission was granted July 14th. Liberty was given them to 
preach, and to minister the sacraments, in the same church which had 
been previously granted to the French exiles who had come from Eng- 
land. Both parties were to use the church on alternate days in the 
week ; and on the Sundays, at different hours, as they might agree 
among themselves. As the English, however, had not solicited for the 
more definite toleration of their own Service Book, which must have 
been well known to their foreign brethren at Frankfort, who had pre- 
viously taken refuge in England, and had only been banished thence by 
Mary, the condition was made — that the English should not dissent 
from the French, either in doctrine or ceremonies; that they should 
subscribe also to the French confession of faith. Compliance with these 
conditions was promised^ and the use of the churcli was granted. 

The question now arose, in what manner their worsliijy was to be con- 
ducted. They were required not to dissent from the French Protestants 
in doctrine and ceremonies, but they were not bound to follow implicitly 
the French mode of worship. They resolved, therefore, after pei using 
the Prayer Book, to omit the audible responses and the Litany, to adopt 
another form of confession, to sing a psalm after the confession or pravers, 
in the common meties then in use, to pray for the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, and then to proceed to the sermon. A prayer for all estates of 
men was then to follow,rat the end of which the Lord’s Pi*ayer and the 
Apostles" Creed ^ were to be repeated. A psalm was then to be sung, 
the blessing to be pronounced, and the people to depart. The beautiful 
and solemn services of the Communion, which have been lianded down 
to the church of England as the best monument ^of catholic antiquity, 
were to be altered, as being, in many respects, superstitious or super- 
fluous, and the use of the surplice %vas to be discontinued. A minister 
and officers, to whom they gave the name of deacons, were appointed, 
and possession was taken of the church assigned to them bv the magis- 
trates and senators, on the S9t]i of July. 

If the exiles at Frankfort had been contented with the privileges 
now allowed them, without endeavouring to divide their brethren, by 
requesting their approbation to these novelties — or if they had declared 
that they adopted this new form of worship as a matter of necessity, 
or till they should return to England, or obtain permission to use 
the Prayer Book at Frankfort — the unity of the depressed and perse- 
cuted church of England would not have been broken by these pro- 
ceedings.^ I am unwilling to believe evil of any man ; and I know that 
at this time, as at most other times, the conscientious and the zealous 


(1) So I undeiBtand 
taken from our Church 


the expression— ‘ A rehearsal of the articles of 
Catechism— Rehearse the articles ol thy belief. 


ottr belief,” "whiclj 


seems to be 
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victim and persecutor would have been willing to change places ; and no 
man, and no party, and no church, is ever wholly right, or wholly wrong ; 
but there must have been a great deficiency of attachment among these 
exiles to the Liturgy which they had used in their native land, or they 
would have made some effort to have been permitted still to use it : and, if 
the declaration of Bale be true, that the exiles at Basil, when the magis- 
trates permitted the use of the Liturgy, refused to adopt it, and called it 
a popish mass,^ we must believe that it is possible the exiles at Frank- 
fort had already, before they appealed to John Calvin, begun to be 
affected with the love of novelty, and with disregard to the Book of 
Common Prayer. This conviction is confirmed by the painful fact, that, 
though the principal reason adduced by the Frankfort exiles against the 
use of the Liturgy, was, the disapprobation of the magistrates, Whit- 
tingham and his party, when these magistrates subsequently authorized 
the book, refused to accept it.^ If they had done either of these things, or 
even if they had been silent under the circumstances, and permitted their 
countrymen to form their own candid conclusions respecting the supposed 
necessity of the case, the union of the church might have been preserved. 
Instead, however, of adopting either of these two measures, they resolved 
to admit none of their brethren who might afterwards come to Frankfort 
to their communion, unless they should subscribe and conform to the 
rules and discipline of this novel worship. Thus began the miserable 
schism which ended so fatally to the church of England. They next 
proceeded to communicate their doings to their brethren at Strasburg, 
Zurich, Embden, and other places ; to applaud their own conduct ; to 
invite their approbation to a church, which they declared to be “ one 
free from all dregs of superstitious ceremonies ® and to request those 
who agreed with the new system to settle at Frankfort. 

The exiles at Strasburg, at the head of whom w’^as Grindal, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, were not willing to understand the purport of this 
letter. They could not imagine that their brethren at Frankfort had the 
least intention to do away the use of the Liturgy, which had been obtained 
by so much labour and learning in England, and for which so many were, 
at that moment, suffering in their own country. They believed only 
that the exiles at Frankfort intended to apply to them for a minister ; 
and Grindal, consequently, wrote to Scory at Embden, to proceed to 
Frankfort. Scory offered his assistance. Before his letter reached them, 
the congregation had elected J ohn Knox, who was residing at Geneva, 
and had attached himself with much ardour to the opinions and disci- 
pline of Calvin. They were reproved by their brethren at Zurich for 
their rejection of the English Liturgy; and they declared that they were 
fully determined to admit and to use no other. The letters from Stras- 
burg were brought by Grindal, accompanied by Chambers, who came to 

<l) Lathl)uty’s Episcopacy, p. 29. (2) Latbbury, ut supra 

(3) This expression is m the letter, which seems to.be a circular sent from JPrankfort to Strasburfr, 
Zurich, and some other places, dated August 2d, 1554. The principal signer is Whittingham. Foxe 
was not at Frankfoit at this time.— Phoenix, vol. ii. p 49. 
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tender liis services. All attempts, however, to compose the difFerences, 
and reconcile their brethren once more to the use of the Litm-gy, were 
too late. They had committed themselves before the world ; and it is 
too much to be feared, that the pride of the human heart, which some- 
times dupes the conscience as much as the affections dupe the under- 
standing,^ began to influence their conduct, and, under the mask of 
preserving consistency, or contending for truth, made them desire victory 
more than conciliation or repose. Grindal informed them that the object 
of himself and of Chambers was to solicit the re-establishment of the 
English Liturgy, which they had used only of late so partially, in its sub- 
stance, at least, if not in its integrity. Knox and Whittingliam eagerly 
inquired what he meant by the substance of the book ; and the discus- 
sion proceeded from that moment in the manner which might have been 
expected. Grindal was compelled to answ'er indefinitely, because he 
could have no power to suggest or propose alterations ; and desired to 
know what parts of the Prayer Book they were willing to accept — a 
question which was answered, as might have been also anticipated, by 
the declaration, that they should have its use, so far only- as it could be 
maintained by Scripture, and the permission of the country. Other 
questions were proposed and answered, but not satisfactorily. Grindal 
and Chambers returned to Strasburg with a letter dated the Sd December, 
1554, and signed, among others, by Foxe, ^vho had arrived at Frankfort 
while these answers were being embodied, and whose name we now meet, 
for the first time, in these sad transactions. They declare that they do 
not dissent from the doctrines of their brethren, but they will not be 
ready to die for ceremonies which, as the book specifieth, may, upon just 
causes, be changed and altered. Knox, declining either to use the 
Prayer Book, or the Genevan form of worship without further consultation 
with the exiles of Strasburg, Zurich, Embden, &c., administered the 
sacraments as his conscience, that is, as his conviction of right, according 
to his judgment and knowledge, permitted him. He desired, in the most 
objectionable frame of mind in which a Christian teacher can be found, to 
leave the business of prayer, the most solemn and useful part of public 
w^orsliip, to others, and to confine himself solely to preaching. He 
threatened to resign his charge, if this strange, and most uncatholic indul- 
gence, were rejected. 

It was under these painful and mournful circumstances that the cele- 
brated letter to John Calvin was penned. Unwilling to accept either 
the English or the Genevan form, they resolved to apply to Calvin 
for his opinion and advice. They did not send, however, as they ought 
to have done, the book itself, without note or comment, but translated 
portions only, and wrote a description of the book in the language and 
manner of partizans, who disapproved of it themselves, and desired their 
opinion to be confirmed by one whom they considered as their friend, 
and on whose judgment they could rely. They affect to be ashamed 

(1) L’esprit est toujours la dupe du coeur —Reflexions Moiales de la Eochefoucald; No* 102. 
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of some things in the book, which they therefore withhold, and they 
speak with much disparagement of many parts, especially of the occa- 
sional services. The ansvver of Calvin was such as might have been 
expected, and such as they most probably desired. He condemns the 
conduct of those who pressed upon them the English service, and argues 
from the persecutions in England, that they should endeavour to depart still 
farther from popery. He considers all attempts to reform the Liturgy, 
as advancing to a greater degree of purity and perfection ; and regards 
those who throw away the present opportunity of improvement, as 
doating upon the leavings of popish dregs. He pronounces the book 
generally to contain some points, which, though of trifling importance, 
might still be tolerated ; and expresses this opinion in the two well- 
known words, ^ which have served from that time to the present as the 
war-cry of the objectors to the services of the Anglican church. On 
receiving this letter, John Foxc, who seems to have been one of those 
who drew up the letter to Calvin, was requested, in conjunction with 
Knox, Whittingham, Gilby, and T. Cole, “ to draw up some order meet 
for their state and time.” They did so ; which was the same as that 
used at Geneva,^ This was not approved ofj and caused much warm 
contention. At last it was determined that Knox, Whittingham, Parry, 
and Lever should compile a formulary for their public worship. One 
was completed partly from the English service, and partly from the 
Genevan form: it was decided on the 6th February, 1555; that this 
service should be used till the May following; and that any inter- 
mediate contioversy on the subject should be determined by Calvin, 
Musculus, Peter Martyr, Bullinger, and Vyret. 

I deeply lament the fact that John Foxe took this active part in 
opposition to our noble, primitive, catholic, and most spiritual service. 
He was guilty of the common fault of his day. Loathing and abhorring, 
as he ought to have^done, the arrogance and cruelty of the church of 
Rome, he proceeded to the extreme of imagining, that in proportion as 
he departed, not merely from the perversions of the early doctrine and 
discipline of which Rome was guilty, but from the doctrines and dis- 
cipline themselves ; in that same proportion he was nearer to God and 
truth. ^ He remained at Frankfort from this time till the November 
following, when he, in company with seventeen othei’S, openly and de- 
cidedly seceded from the congregation there, and went some to Geneva, 
some, among whom was Foxe, to Basil. The following was the occa- 
sion of their secession and departure. 

As the congregation at Frankfort had decided, whether rightly or 
wrongly is not now the question, in adopting a certain mode of worship, 


i^erabile&inepfias. Calvin’s letter is dated January 22d, 1555, The words have 
tolerable fooleries, or fitnesses”— “ tolerable foolish things.” Bishop 
bTviif™ 37F ^ accustomed to speak of Calvin’s tolerabiles morositates.^Chuxoii Historj? 

not^ke^ameS^ ^sed by the English church at Geneva : hut it is 
used in f by the church of Geneva in which Calvin ministered. It was afterwards 

sometime? in Scotland, under the name of the Booh of Common Order ^ and is 
sometimes called ICiiox’s Liturgy. M’Cne’s Lite of Knox, Vol. i. p. 148. 
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they possessed the undoubted right of adhering to the same, without 
hindrance or molestation. The principles of toleration, however, were 
not then rightly understood. Every religionist believed it to be his 
duty to compel others to be of the same external communion, as well as 
of the same opinion, with himself: and moral persuasion was only one, 
not the exclusive, means of influencing their brethren to the required 
conformity. 

Among other exiles who had been driven from England was Dr. Cox, 
who had been chaplain to archbishop Cranmer, and successfully recom- 
mended by him to be tutor to king Edward. He had been elevated 
by him to the rank of privy counsellor, and to the office of king’s almoner. 
He had been a member also of the commission which had been appointed 
to visit the university of Oxford. He had escaped from England to 
Strasburg, where Peter Martyr, and the other exiles were permitted to 
exercise their public worship according to the Liturgy. The report of 
the untoward proceedings of the exiles at Frankfort was soon brought to 
Strasburg. Dr. Cox imagined that his influence might persuade the 
innovators on the Liturgy, to which he was himself most passionately 
devoted, once more to adopt the discipline and worship of the Anglican 
Reformed Church ; and he might possibly have succeeded in his object 
if he had proceeded with more moderation. Instead, howe\er, of begin- 
ning to use his influence by quietly conforming to the service which the 
exiles had established, till he could convince them of their error in adopt- 
ing the changes which were not evil in themselves, but wdiich needlessly 
violated the union, which was the next blessing to truth itself, — he began 
his attempts by abruptly^ and presumptuously violating the compromise 
which had been made between the admirers and the opponents of the 
English Liturgy, It had been foolishly agreed that the responses should 
be discontinued. Whether wisely or otherwise, this was the agreement, 
and no power was vested in any brother of the common exile to violate 
the compact. When Dr, Cox, however, first attended the public worship 
of the congregation at Frankfort, he broke the conditions between the 
once contending, but at this moment peaceful parties, and repeated the 
responses aloud, after the custom in England.^ He, and those who came 
with him, having been admonished by the seniors of the congregation, 
defended their conduct by affirming the necessity of maintaining the 
appearance of an English church. On the Sunday following, one of 
those who accompanied the almoner, without the knowledge and consent 
of the congregation, entered the pulpit, and read the whole Litany; 
Dr. Cox and the rest answering aloud. This induced Knox, who had 
been invited to become minister at Frankfort, in September 1554 , and 
arrived there in November, to proceed to the extremity, which probably 
could have^ been otherwise avoided. He ascended the pulpit in the 
afternoon, it being his turn to preach, and in his own bold, unsparing, 
eclamatory style, inveighed against the English Liturgy, and taxed the 

(I) He arnved at Frankfort, March 13, 1555. 
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authors of the disorder with a breach of agreement. This rendered the 
separation from that moment utterly incurable. For this he was rebuked 
by Dr. Cox. Conferences were afterwards held between the two parties. 
Knox, who was as generously-minded as he was inveterate against what 
he believed to be error, prevailed with the congregation to admit his 
opponent and his friends to the privilege of voting with them. The 
result of this noble liberality was, that Knox himself was outvoted, and 
forbidden to officiate any longer. If the controversy had ended here, 
by the successful party conducting themselves with moderation, the wound 
might perhaps have been healed. They did not so. They submitted 
the dispute to the magistrates of Frankfort, who required them again to 
conform to the practice of the French exiles, in doctrines and ceremonies. 
They even complied with this at the request of Cox himself, upon being 
threatened with dismissal from the town if they refused : — but they then 
proceeded to an act of the most unworthy and un-English character. 
They privately accused Knox of high treason against the emperor of 
Germany, his son Philip, and Queen Mary of England, and to substan- 
tiate the charge they put into the hands of the magistrates a book of his, 
entitled, An Admonition to England,” ^ with certain passages marked. 
They had been addressed to the inhabitants of Amersham in Bucking- 
hamshire, on occasion of the rumoured marriage of Mary with Philip ; 
an union much dreaded by the English. In this address he had com- 
pared the emperor (Charles V.) to Nero. The magistrates, therefore, 
were compelled either to deliver him up to the emperor, or advise 
him, through Whittingham his friend,^ to depart from the city. 
They chose the latter alternative ; and the reformer retired to Geneva, 
exasperated and embittered by his treatment. Cox and his friends pro- 
cured from the magistrates of Frankfort, through the means of the 
nephew of Glauberge, permission for the unlimited use of the English 
Liturgy : and having done so, they actually refused to tolerate the use of 
the Genevan, or rather the mixed Genevan and Anglican service, which 
Whittingham, who offered to acquiesce in the new arrangement, requested 
permission to prefer. Whittingham, in return, exerted himself to recom- 
mend the French, and to depreciate the Anglican service. Cox wrote an 
apologetical letter to Calvin, whose influence wdth both parties was so 
great, that all desired his sanction to their proceedings. Calvin still further 

(1) M'Crie’s Life of Knox, vol. i p. 153 It is called, in the “ Troubles at Frankfort,” p 76, “ An 
Admonition to Christians ” 

(2) “ Knox, who was minister of this congregation at Fiankfort, and invited by them the last year from 

Geneva, September 24th, now (May 26th) returned in some baste thither (to Geneva) again; for he was 
the chief opposer of the use ot the English Liturgy, averring, that it was a superstitious model, borrowed 
from the papists , and refused to celebrate the communion, according as it was there prescribed to be 
done. And besides, Knox held and published some dangerous principles about government ; which 
were so disliked bj the chief of the English divines there, as Cox, Bale, TurneiNif Windsor, Jewel, and 
others, that they thought it fit, and that for their own security, to disown him publicly, not only by 
diswiarging him of his mmistry, but also by making an open complaint agawist him to the magistrates 
or the town. ^ . 

“ The magistrates, upon this information, sent for Mr Williamgand M^;.‘t^ittingham, willing them to 
advise Knox to depart , otherwise they should be constrained todoUvei^mimuntothoEraperor'scouncil, 
which was then at Ausburge , that, upon this information, Kno^^ihi^esa sermon m his lodging, to about 
ntty persons, of the death and resurrection of Christ, and of Hie »ttnapeakal|iie?joys prepared loi God’a 
elect, and then departed , and was conveyed by some, three or fbi^miles out of the town.”^ — Ec»-1. Mem. 
vol V. pp. 406, 407. - 
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increased the distance between the two parties, by returning an answer, 
condemning the exclusive use of the Prayer Book, and censuring many 
of its observances, which he calls hurtful and offensive ceremonies. He 
justly declares that the treatment received by Knox was neither godly 
nor brotherly. He concludes his letter from Geneva, dated the “ last of 
May, anno 1555,’' by wishing that their agreement may be stable, and 
prays for a blessing upon them in their exile,^ 

John Foxe, with some others, made another effort to restore the mixed 
service, by submitting the controversy to four arbitrators, two for each 
party, and signed a letter to that effect with them on the ITth of August. 
One more useless meeting took place on the 80th. On the ensuing 
day, Whittingham, in company with Foxe and others, declared to Oox, 
and the heads of the congregation, their reasons for departing from 
Frankfort : among which were the treatment of Knox, and the affirma- 
tion that papistical superstitions, and unprofitable ceremonies, which 
were burthens, yokes, and clogs, were brought in. After a lapse of a few 
days more, Whittingham with one party retired to Geneva ; Foxe and 
another party sojourned at Basil, where he obtained employment from 
the printer, Oporinus. He arrived at this city about the middle of 
November 1555* 

The English Liturgy is so truly worthy of the several commendations 
which have been bestowed upon it, both at home and abroad,® that we 
cannot but deeply lament the decision of John Foxe, in the divisions of 

(I) The following extract of a letter from Gnndal, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, to Ridley, 
who was now m piison, or in confinement at Oxford, confirms the above account of the exiles abroad . 


Grtndal to Bishop Ridley. 

Gratiam et consolationem a Doncino, et servatore nostro, .Tesu Christo 

Sir — I have often, been desirous to have written to you and to have heard from you , hut the iniquity 
of the times have hitherto always iiut me forth of all hope and comfort. Now at this present God 
seemeth to offer some likelihood that these might come to your hands, which I thought to use, referring 
the rest to God’s disposition Your piesent state, not lonly, (who of all others am most bound,) but 
also all other our brethren here, do most heartily lament, as joined with the most miserable captivity 
that ever any church of Christ hath suffered Notwithstanding, we give God most humble thanks, for 
that he hath so strengthened you and others, yourconcaptives to profess a good profession before so many 
witnesses. A.nd I doubt nothing, but that He that hath called you and fhem not only to believe upon 
hym, but also to suffer for hym, doth not leave you destitute of that unspeakable comfort v/hich he useth 
to minister abundantly to his in the schole of the cross. He graunte that his name may be glorified in 
you, whether it be by life or death, as may be most to his honour, and your everlasting consolation 

Sir, I thought it good to advertise you partely of our state in these partes. We be here dispersed in 
divers and several places Certayne be at Tigurye (Zurich) good students of either University, a 
number ; very well entreated of Maister Bullinger, of the other ministers, and of the whole citye 
Another number of us remayne at Argentine (Strasburg), and take the commodity of Maister Martyr’s 
lessons, wjo-'is a vmy notable father. Maister Scory, and certayne other with hym be in Frysland, and 
have an English church there, but not very frequent. The greatest number is at Frankloit, where I 
was at mis present by occasion , a very fayre city, the magistrates favourable to our people, with so 
many other commodities as exiles can weU look for Here is also a church , and now (God be thanked) 
well quieted by the prudency of Maister Coxe, and other which met here for that pin pose. So that now 
we tri^t God l:^th provided ^for such as will flye forth of Babylon, a resting place, where thev may truly 
serve hym, and hear the voice of their true pastor. I suppose in one place and other dispersed, there 
be well nigh an hundredth students and ministers on this side the seas. Such a Lord is God to work 
dyversly in his, according to his unsearchable wisdom, wiio knoweth best what is m man. 

God comfort you, ayd you, and assist you with his spirit and grace to continue his unto the end, to the 
glory of his name, the edification of his church, and the subversion of Antichrist's kingdom. Amen. 

1555.-Strype’s Life of Gniidal, pp 16~18. Eccks. Mem. voL v, 

PP 41U, 411. 

its correspondence with the ancient liturgies, the case of the reformers, 
the ad^tation to the wants of the people, the conformity to the services of the reformed churches, 
&c. in JDurell, Comber, Nicholls, the Oxford Tracts, and in many other works. 

It IS, however, capable of improvement. Some of the alterations by the Episcopal Church of America 
-A® f ® ^<^rk on America. We might do weU to omit the stones of Bel 

Elders, with some other portions of the Apocrypha. Another 
BuTial Service, over those who were not regular 
fS^M^Cpe friends hesitate to speak as worthy of the stronger language of 
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Frankfort, We may, however, discover many circumstances which should 
lessen our censure. They were — ^the state of the controversy among the 
reformers respecting liturgies — the influence of Calvin, Knox, and others 
of the chief continental opponents of Rome — and the conduct of the 
principal supporters of the Liturgy itself, in the congregation of 
Frankfort. 

Though the Liturgy, nearly in its present form, as the Second Service 
Book of King Edward, had been established by law in England, and 
John Foxe, therefore, in his ministrations at Reigate, must be supposed 
to have conformed to its vestments, rubric, and observances — to have 
joined in its holy prayers, and praises — and have administered the sacra- 
ment according to its prescribed forms, we must remember that the book 
itself was not regarded as being incapable of many useful improvements. 
Much, though unjust and unreasonable, prejudice was excited against it 
as a translation from the Sacramentary of Gelasius, and from other rituals 
used by the Romish church. It had not yet received that sanction of 
establishment and continuance, which adds so much to itsi estimation in 
the present day, •that many deem it to be a crime even to hint a sugges- 
tion for the least change. 

It has not been sufficiently observed by the historians of this period, 
that the Liturgy or Service, which was used at Strasburg, from which 
place the exiles under Valerandus Pollanus, settled at Glastonbury during 
the interim, had been framed by Calvin, about the year 15S8, in the 
twenty-ninth year of Henry VIII, ten years before the first Liturgy of 
King Edwaid was given to the Anglican church. As this Liturgy of King 
Edward was afterwards changed by the influence of the foreign divines, 
the question respecting the final settlement of the best form of Liturgy 
in England was considered by some to be still undecided at the death of 
the king ; and many, therefore, of the English exiles, though they had 
conformed to the second book of Edward, were probably already disposed 
to listen to the reasoning of their foreign brethren among the reformers, 
who advocated the liturgy of Calvin. Between the times when the two 
Service Books of king Edward were published ; and while the contro- 
versy, therefore, respecting them was still continued, Valerandus Pollanus, 
in the year 1550, proceeded from Glastonbury to London, and there 
published in Latin The Liturgy of the Strangers, used in their Church at 
Strasburg.” ^ It was dedicated to king Edward, and was dated February 
19th, 1551. He declares in his dedication that ^‘he thought it worth 
his while to translate into Latin the rites and manners (never sufficiently 
commended) used by the Strangers’ Church at Argentine (Strasburg), 
exiles for the gospel of Christ : being induced to it as a point of duty, 
understanding how this good church had been slandered by some for 
changing their religion; by others, for the licentiousness of their man- 
ners. He also mentioned, he says, aphorisms of their discipline, which 

wp « Liturgia Sacia, seu Ritus Mmisterii in Ecclesia P«;regrinoniin propter Evangelium 
Christ! Argentini, 1 j51. Cum apologia pio hac Liturgia. Per Valeranduia Pollanum Flandrum, 
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might almost conclude that John Calvin was anxious to obtain from 
England episcopal ordination, that he might consolidate his power by 
canonically obtaining the bishopric of Geneva. 

Calvin’s liturgy was deficient in that deep homage to antiquity which 
characterises the English service. The Anglican reformers were anxious 
to prefer the words of the ancient services. They were as learned as 
they were devout. While they studied to be useful, they generally 
found that they could tender the most expressive services in the thoughts 
which had been hallowed by the early churches. They did not despise 
good sentiments because they were old, nor prefer them because they 
were novel. They avoided at once-lhe superstition of Rome and the 
rashness of Calvin ; and their liturgy has been approved, and loved by 
the wisest, the best, the most reasonable and learned, as well as the 
simple and the ignorant, both in life and death. Oranmer thus acted ; 
and Calvin, I believe, neither forgot nor forgave the rejection of the 
liturgy he had given to Strasburg, which had been used at Glaston- 
bury ; and which has been used in the hirk of Scotland, without much 
alteration, to tlm present time. However this resentment might have 
been indulged on the part of Calvin, many of the English reformers did 
not at that time fully appreciate the value of their own liturgy. They 
were anxious for changes, and their opinions were supported not only by 
Calvin, but by the foreign reformers, who were well acquainted with the 
liturgy of Calvin. The details of this liturgy may not be interesting to 
all. As much attention, however, has been lately given to the subject, 
the curiosity of some may be gratified by a short account which will 
enable those who admire the spirit of the English liturgy to contrast it 
with their own. 

The service of the Lord’s Day began with Sursum cordaT Then 
.the first table of the Decalogue was sung in rhyme. Then the pastor, 
standing at the table, turning to the people, thus begins. Our help is in 
the name of the Lord^ &c. A short exhortation follows to confess their 
sins. A confession.^ Then the pastor rehearseth to the people some 
sentence out of the Scripture of the remission of sins, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, the people either kneeling 
or standing all this while. The Gospel is read. The absolution is again 
repeated. The rest of the Decalogue is sung. The pastor exhorteth 
them to pray. A very short prayer follows, like one of our collects, that 
God would give them grace to keep the commandments : and the same 
collect is sung. The pastor then ascends the pulpit ; where he first 
prays, and then preaches upon the New Testament, beginning some one 
book of it, and going on till he hath ended the whole book in several 
sermons. Then follows a prayer. The banns of marriage are published, 
baptism is celebrated, the sick are particularly prayed for, alms are col- 
lected by the deacons ; a long prayer, the same with that prescribed in 

(1) The sentence, the exhortation, and confession are the same which are at this day used in the 
French congregations, and prescribed in their hturgy. 
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the French form, for the whole church, after sermon, following* Then 
the Apostles'* Creed. Then, when there is a communion, the pastor first 
rehearseth the institution of that sacrament out of 1 Cor. xi. and subjoins 
an excommunication of all idolaters, blasphemers, heretics, schismatics, 
perjured, seditious, contentious, disobedient to parents, whoremongers, 
thieves, covetous, &c. forbidding any such to partake of the said 
supper. He then makes an exhortation concerning the Lord’s supper. 
He communicates in both kinds himself; next, the deacon in both 
kinds ; then, all the men first ; and after them, the women approach 
reverently to the table, where the pastor, at one end of the table, gives 
to every one of them the bread one by one ; and the deacon, at the other 
end of the table, gives them the wdne ; a psalm of praise being sung 
during the time, by the people. The pastor, in giving the bread to 
every one, says, The bread which ice break is the communion of the body 
of Christ, The deacon, in giving the cup, says to every one, The cup 
which we bless is the communion of the blood of Christ, Then follow 
the same thanksgiving and benediction which are at this day used by the 
French protestants. Here ends the morning service. ^ 

At noon, after the singing of a psalm, the children are catechised and 
instructed in the creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the ten commandments, 
for an hour. 

At evening after a psalm was sung, a sermon follows, with a prayer, 
and the benediction. 

In the daily service ; every morning a psalm was sung, a prayer, a 
sermon, a prayer and benediction in the pulpit.^ 

There was a service of repentance. Every Tuesday was a day of more 
solemn devotion, to deprecate God’s judgments and to confess their 
sins : a psalm, the confession, a sermon, a long prayer, the same as 
above. 

The service of baptism was the same which is used by the French, 
except that the parent and godfathers brought the*" child. The minister 
asked them, Will you have this child baptized in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost They answered, This we 
desire, &c. 

The service of the blessing of wedlock, and of visitation of the sick, 
was the same with the French. 

The service for ordination of ministers, and for ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, did not much differ from that which the French now use. 

Such was the service used by the exiles when settled at Glastonbury, 
and no doubt, at Frankfort also when they left England. I omit the 
description of the English liturgy, drawn up by Knox and Whittingham, 
and sent to Calvin, which elicited the celebrated tolerahiles ineptias. 
Whoever compares the two — that is, the published form of Pollanus, 
and the epitome sent from Frankfort, will perceive that the variations 
between them ought not to have excited the bitterness which both then, 

(1) This is the Sunday service noyr general among the independent dissenters. 
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and subsequently, characterised the congregation at Frankfort, and their 
followers, the future nonconformists. There were common to each — 
sentences of Scripture — the exhortation to confession — absolution^ — the 

gospel the decalogue — sprayer before sermon — sermon. In the English 

form there are, in addition, the great improvements of the two lessons— 
the psalms — the epistle — jubilate — the versicles before the Lord’s 
prayer — with the collects, litany, and part of the communion service. 

This was the liturgy to which Poxe had conformed before he left 
Entyland. We may justly regret that he did not adhere in the troubles 
of Frankfort to those of the exiles who preferred their own service. 
He did not, however, depart from the Anglican church on his return to 
England, four years after, on the accession of Elizabeth : and he re- 
mained a stedfast conformist to the services, to the hour of his death. 

Another motive, which might at this time have been influential with 
Foxe, was the eminence, in those days of trouble and confusion, of the 
two men who have now been the chief causes of the great schism 
among protestants. Personal piety makes error popular. Decision 
and uncompromising energy often render it permanent. John Calvin 
and John Knox were the two leaders of that great army of pioneers 
and guerillas which has cleared the intermediate space for the more 
disciplined warfare, between episcopacy and papacy. One spirit ruled 
them. If the rude and fiercer soldiery of the Calvinist and noncon- 
formist had not carried on the war in the manner which, in many 
instances, c.annot be justified, we may rightly doubt whether a greater 
evil than the temporary ascendancy of their power would not have 
recurred, in the gradual succumbing of episcopacy under the power of 
the ancient usurper of its authority. When Foxe took refuge on the 
continent, the reformer of Geneva, and next to him, the impetuous, 
the rash, yet noble-minded reformer of Scotland, were regarded as the 
two most illustrious Christians of their age. The church of England 
had again received the deadly enemy of its spiritual greatness and influ- 
ence. The hopes of those who wished well to the freedom of man to 
worship God in their own language, to possess the Scriptures, and to 
resist Rome with success, were turned from the dungeons of England, 
in which those hopes were perishing, to Geneva, Strasburg, and Frank- 
fort. May we not here find some apology for the zealous and humble 


(1) The work of Pollanus. which was published, as we have seen, at the time that the Second Book of 
Edward was being compiled, contained a slight form of absolution, embodying only a sentence of Scrip- 
ture relating to the remission of sms Hic pastor ex scriptura sacra senten jam 
neccatorum populo recitat, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spintus sancti but Calvins Liturgy, pub 
hshed in 1545, for the church at Geneva, and originally drawn at Strasburg, wntains no 

abSTlution of any kind, although he at first intended to have added one, hut was overruled hy others * 
Durell T> 34t says, that most of the reformed liturgies have confessions of sins, and also absolution, 
Kis IS m the of the French refonned churches (p. 85). methsr the EnglUh abso- 

lution was taken from that of Pollanus, as Lawrence says, or from that of John-^-Lasco, as C^dwell 
writes, is not probably easy to decide May not each form have contributed a portion, both having 
been published m the interval between the publication of tbetwo Prayer Books? 

John-d-Lasco’s confession and absolution, bear a strong resemblance to those adopted m the Second 
Book of Edward the Sixth. ^ ^ 

Vide Forma ac Eatio tota Eccles Mm in Fereg Eccles. anno 1550. 


Lawrence, Bamp. Lect. p. 207. Cardwell, Preface, p. 80. Durell, p. 35. 
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student, wlo loved the truth, and imagined that, though it was being 
extinguished in England, it was beaming on the Continent ? Foxe was 
dazzled by the brightness which still bewilders the aliens from episcopal 
government, and which still demands our admiration for many great and 
good qualities, though we deprecate the error which prevents the union 
of the Trinitarian Christians throughout the world. John Calvin was 
at this moment the most influential teacher among all the opponents of 
Rome,^ Luther was dead. Craniner was imprisoned ; and, what w’'as 
worse, Cranmer was wavering in his stedfastness. Other bishops of the 
protestant church of England were firm in their resistance ; but the 
disputes about vestments, and the great eagerness of some of their 
adherents to proceed still further from Rome, had weakened the cause 
of the protestant English episcopacy, and therefore of the protestant 
Liturgy. The attention of Europe had been now for more than 
twenty years directed to Calvin. From his earliest age he had been 
eminent for his dedication to the study of the Scriptures. He had 
been compelled, when still a very young man,=* to make his escape from 
Paris in consequence of an harangue spoken by Nicholas Copus, at the 
suggestion of Calvin. Nicholas Oopus was rector of the university, and 
this harangue is said to have caused the persecution of those who had 
embraced the reformation principles. Calvin returned, and met Scr- 
vetus in Paris, dming the year 1534 ; but being again diivcn away, ho 
settled at Basil. Before Ins return to Paris, in 1534, he had been 
received into the house of Le^vis de Tillct, canon of the church of 
Angouleine, w'here he wrote the greatest part of his ‘‘ Christian Institu- 
tion.” It w^as published at Basil in 1585, He first arrived at Geneva 
in 1536, after a visit to the duchess of Parma, by a circuitous route 
through Savoy, to escape the spies who were observing him, Geneva 
at this time abounded with zealots, hating every thing that savoured of 
popery to such a degree, that many most useful laws and pmctices were 
abolished merely on account of their adoption by the church of Rome. 
Calvin’s zeal and energy, his learning and endurance of persecution, so 
commended him to Farel and others, now at Geneva, that they declared 
the curse of God would be upon him if he did not undertake the spiritual 
superintendence of the anti-papal population of that city. The confused 
and agitated state of Christian people at this moment, can alone atford 
the least palliation for the conduct of Calvin in departing from the 
ancient axiom, that none should speak in the name of the church, without 
xhe authority of the church ; and without the external setting apart also 
of the person who so spoke, by those to whom the administration of that 
authority had been confided. Fie was indefensible in complying with 
the request of Farel, if, by any possibility, he could have procured the 


(1) Nothing perhaps can demonstrate the weight and authority of John Calvin at this* time more 
than the remarkable fact, that even Cox apologized to him for restoring the English Xiiturgy to the 
church at Frankfort without previously requesting his sanction to tlie undertaking —Troubles at Prank- 
fort, ap Phcenix, p 82. 

(2) He nas born in Fiance in 1509, and originally intended for the church, hut afterwards for the law. 
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sanction of his episcopal brethren to the oflBlcc of teacher, preacher, 
superintendent, or bishop* If this had, indeed, been impossible — if the 
whole mass of the bisjiops of his age had so taught, and enforced un- 
scriptural and antichristian error — and if they had, therefore, refused to 
recognise the teacher who, from the purer fountains of the inspired page, 
with deep study and devout humility, desired to oppose their errors, 
and to instruct 'his brethren — some apology might have been made 
for his compliance with the request of Farel. We do not read that 
Calvin endeavoured to obtain at this time, whatever he might have 
subsequently done, the episcopal authority for his efforts, as the 
report of his having applied to Oranmer for ordination, is not corro- 
borated by any evidence to give it validity. He had already preached 
before he went to Geneva, without having received episcopal ordina- 
tion.^ Neither was he any further an ecclesiastic, than that he had 
received the first tonsure. He seems, however, whether there was 
any necessity or not to justify the measure, to have acceded to the 
request of the people, and to have acted as their bishop, without any 
effort to obtain^ the sanction of the bishops of the neighbourhood to his 
proceeding. But his influence was increased by his boldness. He had 
the courage to propose, and the skill to institute, the most strict system of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and he enacted the most indefensible innovations. 
The arbitrary spirit, upon which Beza so justly comments, was suited to 
the hour. He obliged all the people to swear solemnly to a body of 
doctrines, of which the chief merit seems to have been, that they were 
the antipodes of popery. He refused to administer the Lord’s Supper 
until certain irregularities (as he deemed them^ which subsisted in the 
church at Geneva, should be rectified. He also declared, that he could 
not submit to the regulations which had been lately made by the synod 
of the canton of Berne, and w^hich required the use of unleavened bread 
in the eucharist, the replacing of the baptismal fonts, which had been 
removed out of the churches, and observance of the feasts which had 
been abolished, to be restored at Geneva. 

The dissensions thus produced occasioned his expulsion ; and he 
appeared before the world as spoken against, by all men, for conscience’ 
sake, as a severe and ascetic reformer, when severity and asceticism were 
most valued and admired. Between the time of his expulsion from, and 
return to, Geneva, he w^ent to Basil, and from thence to Strasburg, 
where he was made professor of divinity ; and planted the church or 
congregation, to which he gave both a liturgy and a discipline.® The 
imperious, haughty, ambitious, and most decisive character of Calvin, made 
him act as if the whole religious refonnation depended on himself ; and 
as if the discipline he had established was essentially necessary, not only 


(1) “ Quo loco,” says Beza, “ (ponte-episcopi) constat Joannem ipsutn Calvinum antequam GaUIa 
excederet (nullis alioqui pontificis ordinibas initiatum) aliquot ad populum conciones habuisse.” 

(2; He was succeeded by Peter Brulms, who was follo\Ned by Va.erandus Pcllanus. 

h 
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for the welfare of the churches, but even for the salvation of individual 
souls.^ All this, however, contributed to that superiority which minds 
of his high order always obtain over their contemporaries. Such men are 
the true aristocracy of mankind. The unjustifiable tenacity with which 
he adhered to an opinion which he had but once expressed, so that he 
is said never to have retracted a sentence or proposition, which he had 
delivered either in speaking or in writing ; together with that arbitrary 
exercise of his power, which never allowed any deviation from his 
decision, or any opposition to his mandates ; had the beneficial effect, 
for a short time, of planting a standard, round which the converts 
might rally ; and established a temporary anti-papal infallibility, which 
neutralized the papal infiillibility, till the Anglican episcopal church 
recovered from the double error of both the Calvinistic and popish 
presumption. Heresy was still deemed a crime. While the church 
of Rome anathematized both Calvin and the English reformers, 
the influence of Calvin was maintained by his inflexible severity 
towards Castalio, Bolsec, and Servetus; as the influence of Cranmer 
and his brethren had been upheld by their condem«iation of Joan 
Boucher. Castalio, though he had been recommended by Calvin 
himself to the college at Geneva, was expelled thence by the counter- 
recommendation of Calvin, in consequence of some difference of opinion. 
Bolsec disagreed with him respecting the doctrine of predestination ; 
and this was alleged as a reason why he should be imprisoned. His 
treatment of Servetus, whom Beza, in the spirit of the age, calls wicked 
(impius ille Servetus), however reprehensible we may deem it to be, was 
not condemned by thu zealots of the age.® He was the great man of 


(1) Calvin thought himself,” savs Collier, “wiser than the ancient church, and fit to dictate religion 
to all countries in Christendom ” Vol n p S09. “ Calvin had no sooner conceived and brought forth 
wis discipline, says Heylyn, “ than he caused it to be nourished and brouglit up at the cliarge of 
eeni^a. Wnen he found it stiong enough to go abioaci of itself, he atterwards commended it to the 
entertainment of all other churches in which he had credit He finally proceeded so far as to impose 
Pre^;^erisnr^*^^^10^^ ^ flatter not to be refused on pam of God’s disiieasure.”— Hej lyn’s History of 

(2) On the sentiments of Calvin concerning this deplorable transaction, I collect the follow ing additional 

passages. In the introduction to his “ Refutation of the Errors of Servetus,” which w'as published the 
year jollowing, and subscribed by fourteen other ministers of the Genevese church, he says, ** Whatever 
was done by our senate is everywheie attributed to me I do not deny that by my advice and evertions 
ne -iras, in due course {jure) committed to pi non , for by the established law of this city, it was fit that 
ne snoma be charged as a criminal. So far, 1 confess that I prosecuted this cause. But that, after his 
conviction, l uttered not a word concerning his punishment, not only will all good men bear me wit- 
ness, but I challenge even bad men to produce the proof of the contrary, if they can ’’—Scott’s Continu- 
ation of Milner, vol. v p 429. j 

To he writes, August 20, 1553, “ I hope at least that a capital sentence will be passed , but I 
wish the seventy of the punishment to be remitted ” “ Spero capitale saltern fore judicium pcenm 
tiff* remuti cupio ” (Ep. p 154 ) In the same letter he adds, “ One thing more I will add, 

of the city, who hears this to you, is nght-mmded in this business, that he (Servetus) 
the punishment or death fexitum) we desire.” “ Tantum umus rei te admonitum 
optawi^non^fu^at literas reddet, in hac causa recto esse ammo, ut saltern exitum quern 

** he will be led out to punishment ; the kind of death we have 

sed frastra^”— Epi^^ ** Cras ad supphemm ducetur. Genus mortis conati sumus mutare, 

at Vienne in Dauphm6. a new treatise called “ Christiamsmi Ecstitutio 
thence, as he vainly hoped to the protestant city of Gene\a, became a victim to the 
7 *®?’ ^P®^i^? 2 'ted by Calvin, who had acquired an immense ascendancy over that 
Literature of Europe, vol. u p 107.) In the note ho says 
in fact was burned, not so much for his heresies, as for some personal ofibnee he 
veii *“ ™ ‘ Servetus cuptt hue 

hiw’ ! ““tvnt nunquam committam, ut tiacm mcam eatenus ehstrictam 

naoeat. Jam enim constitutum habeo, si veniat, nunquam pati ut salvus exeat,’ A similar letter to 
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his time, in the worldly sense of the word great. He desired to make 
Geneva the mother and mistress of the reformed churches, and to make 
himself the pope of the anti-papacy of Europe. Such a man could only 
be the instrument of temporary good. Geneva has become among the 
lowest of the reformed churches ; and the name of Calvin, because of 
his ambition, error, and dogmatism, has sunk in honour below its proper 
estimation. The reformers of the church of England, free from personal 
ambition to exalt themselves — ^free from political ambition to exalt their 
church to supremacy over other churches — ^have been honoured above 
Rome and Geneva to be the benefactors of the Christian world. They 
have been honoured as the instruments of establishing a church which 
combines all the spirituality and truth which Calvin demanded ; and all 
the valuable discipline which Rome is justified in desiring. Foxe had 
approved their labours before, his emigration ; he approved them after 
his return. We may justly believe that he approved them at this 
moment ; but he believed that the prayer-book of Calvin, which was first 
used at Strasburg, afterwards at Glastonbury, and then at Frankfort, did 
not clash with the use of the English prayer-book in other parts of the 
continent, or in England, if the exiles returned. He submitted to 
the influence of Calvin in the places where that influence had banished 
the common enemy, which was now beginning to consign his brethren at 
home to the dungeon and to the flame. 

The zeal with which John Knox, who had taken priests orders in the 
church of Rome,^ and who had been employed by Cranmer, after many 


Farel differs in some phrases, and especially by the word 'oimis for "ialms He had, in some printed letters, 
charged Calvin with many errois, which seems to haie exasperated tlfe great reformer’s temper, so as 
to make him resolve on what he afterwards executed.” 

Jacques George de Chauflie published the Life of Servetus, and endeavours to palliate the conduct of 
Calvin. He is, however, compelled to acknowledge and to condemn the giving of information to the 
magistrates to procure the seizure of the lieresiarch, and the advising, as Calvin seems to have done, 
all the subsequent proceedings. It is impossible to acquit the reformer of being the cause of Servetus* 
death, and his conduct appears to be indefensible Taking into consideration the strong feelings of the 
reformers towards every dreg of popery, and giving the utmost latitude to their desires for rooting out 
all blasphemy andidolatiy, the^iiocess by civil proceedings m a court of law was not concurrent with 
the protession of religious toleration which they made The following extracts will, m some degree, 
explain the animus with which Calvin entered upon the prosecution of Servetus ; and he appears to 
have had some compunctions of conscience as to the propriety of his conduct, however he might deceive 
himself that he was seeking God’s glory. 

Quum Michael Servetus jam ante annos viginti christianum orhem virulentis suis ac pestiferis dog- 
matibus infecerit nomen tibi non ignotum esse aibitror Quod si hbrum non legisti, fieri tamen vix 
potest, quin 4e ipso genere doctnnae aliquid audieris. Is est de quo fidelis Chnsti minister, et sanctas 
memoriae D Bucerus, cum alioqui mansueto esset ingenio, pro suggestu pronunciavit dignum esse, qui 
avulsis visceribus discerperetur Sicuti ab eo tempore non desiit venenum suum spargere, nuper 
Viennae majus volumen, sed ex lisdem erroribus consarematum excudi clanoulum curavit. Re vero 
patefacta, in carcerem est conjectus. Unde nescio quomodo elapsus, per Italiam erravit fere quatuor 
menses Tandem hue malis au‘!pitiis appulsura, unus ex syndicis, me auctoie, in carcerem duci jussit. 
Neque enim dissimulo, qum olEcii mei duxerim, hominem plusquam ohstinatum et indomitum, quoad 
in me erat, compescere, ne longius manaret contagio.” — Calvmus Sultzero, Epist. p. 154. 

(1) “ It IS undeniable,” says M‘Crie (Life of John Knox, vol. i. p. 346, note E), “ that Knox was so 
ordained in that church.” Some have hesitated to admit that Knox was in priest’s orders in the church 
of Rome I think it unquestionable. The fact is attested both by protestant and popish writers Beza 
says, “ Cnoxus, igitur (ut manifesto appareat totum hoc admirabile Domini opus esse) ad Joannts 
illius Majons, celeberrimi inter sophistas nominis, veluti pedes m sanctandrese oppido educatus, atque 
adeo sacerdos factus, appertaque celebn schola, quum jam videretur illo suo praeceptore nihil inferior 
sophista futurus, lucem tamen m tenebns, et sibi et alus, accendit ” (leones Illust, Viror epist. iii. 
Comp Spottiswood’s Hist. p. 265 • London, 1677 ) Nimnn Wznzet, in certain letters sent by him to 
Knox in the year 1561, says, “ Ye renunce and estemis that ordmatioun null or erar wikit, be the 
quhilk sumtyme ye war caUit Schir Johne ” And again • ** We can persave, by your awm allegiance, 
na power that ever ye had, except it quhilk was gevin to you in the sacrament of ordmatioun, he auc- 
toritie of pnesthed. Quhilk auctoritie give ye esteme as nochtis, be reasoun it was gevin to you (as ye 
speik) by ane papist bisbope,” etc. (Winzeti Letteris et Tractatis, apud Keith, Append, p 212, 213 ) 
Winzet’s drift was to prove, that Knox had no lawful call to the ministry , consequently, he would never 
have mentioned his popish ordination, if the fact had not been notorious and undeniable. Nzcoi 
JBuine, arguing on the same point, allows that he had received the order of priesthood from the Romish 

h 2 
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vicissitudes at Berwick and Newcastle-upon- Tj^ne, embraced also the 
opinions and discipline of John Calvin, may have much influenced the 
mind of the martyrologist, Knox was of the same unbending, bold 
disposition as Calvin. Having made his escape from England, in the 
year 1554, he landed at Dieppe, travelled through France and Switzer- 
land, and settled at Geneva, where he formed a friendship with Calvin. 
In the September of this year, he was invited to Frankfort. He had a 
higher opinion of Calvin than of any other reformer. Before he left 
England, indeed, his opinions had not been in strict accordance with 
those of the English reformers, and he diverged much further from them 
during his residence near Calvin. He considered the liturgy which Calvin 
had drawn up, to be more perfect than the Service-Book of Edward, and 
was anxious, in compliance with Calvin's own desire, to introduce it 
wherever he was appointed to minister. 

But though the influence of these zealous opponents of the Service-Book 
of king Edward, may have contributed to the unfortunate inconsistency 
of Foxe, I believe the principal cause of his secession from the party at 
Frankfort, who adhered to the Anglican service, wus tJie rashness and 
vehemence of that learned and eminent reformer, whose zeal was equally 
directed against both papist and puritan. Richard Cox, like all his 
brother reformers, had been attached to the doctrines of the church 
of Rome. He had been admitted a junior canon of Wolsey’s 

Cardinal College” at Oxford, and left Cambridge for that preferment. 
He became attached to the principles of Luther, and of the reformation ; 
and demonstrated his zeal for his new opinions by destroying, in the 
various stations to which his learning and merit raised him, a great 
number of rare and valuable books which favoured the church he had 
forsaken. He retained, as so many did, the intolerance of Rome, without 
its other en’ors. The same vehemence with which he assailed Rome, 
characterised his defence of the liturgy, and his hatred of the service-book 
of John Calvm. The manner in which he introduced the Anglican form 
at Frankfort, has been already related. As the church of England is the 
middle ground between popery and puritanism, so churchmen arc then 
rightly understood, when they resist the mass on the one hand, or ill- 
considered modes of worship on the other. Cox proved his sincere admi- 
ration of the liturgy, by refusing, when he was bishop of Ely, to administer 
in the chapel royal, because the queen continued to use the crucifix, 
and lights on the altar.^ He resisted the injunctions of the queen in 

church (Disputation concerning the Controversit Headdis of Religion, p 12S Paris, 1581.) And in 
a scurrilous poem against the ministers of Scotland, printed at the end of that book, he calls him, 

“ That fals apostat priest, 

Enemie to Christ, and mannis salvation, 

Your rnaister Knox ” 

The objection of the Roman catholics to the legality of our leformer’s vocation, was, that although he 
had received the power of order, he anted that ot sun'^dichon ; these two being distinct, according 
to the canon law “ The power of ordere is not sufficient to ane man to preache, bot he man have also 
jurisdiction over thame to whom he preaches, Johann Knox resavit never sic junsdictione fra the 
Roman kirk to preache in the realme of Scotland ; thairfoir suppoise hereceavit fjom it the ordere of 
priestheade, yet he had na pouar to preache, nor to lauchluHie admini&trat the sacramentes.” — Kicol 
Burners Disputation, ut supra, p 128 
(1) Strype’s Annals, vol i Apjiendix No. 22, 
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respectful language and submissive demeanour; but liis firmness was equal 
to liis courtesy. If lie had behaved with equal courtesy, but with no 
less unflinching firmness, at Frankfort, I believe it to be probable that the 
schism between the exiles would not have been continued in England; that 
the prayer-book of Calvin, being weighed by its own merits, would have 
been regarded, as it is, less preferable to that of the Anglican Church ; 
that the puritan rebellion itself might not have taken place ; and that 
the painful inconsistency which John Foxe shared in common with so 
many of his brother exiles, would have been avoided. The church of 
England, and the individual churchmen who uphold her sacred cause, 
will only then do justice to the ark of God committed to their trust, 
when they boldly declare to their countrymen of the communions both 
of Rome and of Geneva, and all others, that their liturgy is worthy of 
reception and adoption, not only because of its antiquity, and of the 
authority which enforces its observance ; but because of its usefulness, 
holiness, and adaptation to the spiritual necessities of those who believe 
in the divinity and atonement of the Son of God. They must convince 
the world, as they may do, that it commends itself to the heart, by its 
force — to the intellect, by its wisdom — to the ignorant, by its simplicity 
— to the learned, by its fulness. It has conquered, and it does conquer, 
in Scotland, America, and England ; and it will, wherever it is known, 
gradually conquer throughout the civilized world, all other forms of 
worship. As mankind progresses in knowledge, and adds to that know- 
ledge, faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ, the holy, useful, humble 
eloquence of these prayers, will present the best clothing of Christian 
devotion. But it is with religious truth as with, any other. If a man is 
suddenly commanded, by rude and uncourteous violence, to believe that 
two and two make four, though the truth is immutable, the offended pride 
of the insulted man inclines him, at the moment, to deny the very truth 
which his own calm ireason would perceive and approve. So it was with 
the exiles at Frankfort, and with John Foxe among the number. The 
violent interruption of the worship at Frankfort, and the forcible intro- 
duction of the scriptural liturgy of the Anglican church, alienated some 
for the moment, and some for a longer period, from the very prayer- 
book which their reason would have approved. The puritan rebellion 
might, possibly, have been avoided, if Cox had either remained at 
Strasburg ; or if he had persevered in commending the English liturgy 
by reasoning and persuasion, and not by rashness and violence, to the 
exiles at Frankfort, 

Immediately prior to his departure from Frankfort to Basil, Foxe 
had written to Peter Martyr respecting the desire of the English at 
Frankfort to appoint that reformer to the office of lecturer in divinity 
among them. We learn from his letter that Foxe was not anxious to 
leave Frankfort.* He was deeply sensible of favours. The opulent 

(1) John Foxe to Peter Martyr, urging him to accept the invitation of the English at Frankfort, to 
read divinity to them 

“ Suscipiende Domme, salutem et gratiam in Christo. Elmeri nomine, et subscriptione nostra, ad 
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men of the city had bountifully contributed to the support and protec- 
tion of himself and his fellow-exiles ; and he has permanently recorded his 
gratitude to them by his Epistle Dedicatory to his Christus Trium- 
phans/’’ ^ His friend Nowell, too, remained at Frankfort ; and if Peter 
Martyr would have accepted the offer of the exiles to lectm*e to the 
congTegation who were now united under Cox, it is probable he would 
have continued his residence in that city. We may lament that he did 
not. In that case the very appearance of sanctioning the opposition to 
the unaltered English liturgy would have been withheld. Whatever 
were the opinions he had formed respecting the proceedings of Cox, in 
the disputes concerning the liturgy, by which the breach among the 
refugees was rendered irreparable on the continent, and eventually in 
England, John Foxe never thought of resenting this conduct by sepa- 
rating from his communion. He seems to have been utterly exempted 
from that strange and most unjustifiable weakness, of permitting his 
decision in questions of religion, to depend on his good or bad opinion 
of the theologian, who propounded them. Peter Martyr declined to 
accept the divinity chair at Frankfort, for reasons which -cannot now be 
ascertained. It is possible that he believed his instructions would be unac- 
ceptable ; or that he could not depend on the willingness of the English 
merchants to continue their support. He was at Strasburg when the 
invitation was sent to him ; and he does not appear to have been much 
attached to that place, as he accepted, in the following year, the situation 
of lecturer at Zurich. The precariousness of provision was, therefore, 
the probable motive and his refusal to leave Strasburg for Frankfort, 


te veniuiit liters, In quibus graver et necessanse cans® ad persuadenduni conhnentur Caeterum ne 
oranino occultis tins cogitationibus satisfaciant vereor. Scio emm quara difficiUs sit rpoiro^ J 7 ixc-ruOttris; 
looique mutatio, praesertira in ea urbe, ubi et dm assuevens, et plausibihter victitas Qiun nec scio an 
occultiora adhuc avocaraenta in hac re subsint, abs te perspecta, quae nos non advertmiu'* Verum 
quaecunqne incerta sunt Deo permittentes interim ut simpliciter tecum urgenus, koX KarcycHUKm^ pn- 
mum, cogitet modo exmiia prudentia tua, sic te productum esse, ut multo maximas utilitates vitm et 
reip. Chnstianse pro singular! excellentia tua ajBferre queas , nec minus certe parem \irtutilms indiis- 
triam in te defuturam arbitror. Jam etsi nullus locus te vendicare potent, attameii si indigentiaitt 
spectat excellentia tua, nulla certe Germania pars impeiisius eget opefa tua, si voluntatem ac \ota 
liominum, nulla impotentius desiderat, quam Anglia nostra Francfordiana. Cui genti quoniam te 
peculianter esse apostolum suspicamur (suspicamur emm omnes) idcirco audacius te literis solicitare 
atque ambire ausi suxnus 

“ Ouod SI vero ita res pateretur, ut per conjuges nostras, et conscientiam aliquo pacto ab esse ab 
ecclesia liceret, facile istbuc memento traheremui Nunc quum nobis non perinde licet ccclesiam 
deserere, ut caeteris ad vos accedere demde quum m te uno situm sit, ut Anglos omnes ubicunque 
disperses mtraunas caulas eademque septa corapellere , magnopere obtestemur, nequibusdamcnostris 
ita gratificans, ut reliqua Anglonim multitude inopia tui destituatur Ut liic de Argentiuensmm 
studiis ac favoribus nihil dicam, ut quotidianos temporum ac vitse human® casus praeteream, certe si 
senectam banc, etsi satis adhuc florentem, ac viridam, consideres, quid tam consultius, quam ut illic 
quod superest oetatis exigas, ubi quam plurimis esse queas utihs. 

“ Postremo, vel illud reputa ad fovendam interim senectam tuam, quam non mediocri solatio fuerit, 
postquam tot tam diversis locis dispalantes Anglos, tua unius causa coire in unum c®tum te amplecti, 
ex te, imo ex Chiisto potius per te pendere, tuis consiliis regi, te m illo observare, videas. 

“ De salario, de propensione magistiatus, quid cum illis, quid inter mercatores nostros convontum 
sit, fidelis hie Tychicus noster, frater in Dno chanssimus, abunde significabit , qui communeni hanc 
causam multo facilius dicendo, quam ego scribendo, perorare potent Attamen hdec apud te seorsim 
pro audacia mea commentare libuit. 

In versione libri Dm Cantuariensis maturabimus, quantum Dominus dederit. Audio Crawlceunt 
quendam esse, qui priores hbros illius habeat ex versione D Chyclai (Chycbmi Cheke) quos, si per 
whittinghamuin nostrum ad te mittendum cures, gratum feceris. Dns, Jesus te quam diutlssimo 
Incolumem ecclesiae suae servet, ac tueatur in omnibus. Francfordiae, 12 Octob 


** Ineomparabih ac summo viro Dno. Doctor! Petro Marty n.” 

‘ Harl. MS. 417. art. 67, fol 116. Strype’s Eccles Mem vol. vi. pp. 311—313, Oxford edition. 

( 1 ) « Clarissimis viris D. B^nksio, D Alcosto, D. Kelko, cumque his universe Christiante pietati 

faventium sodahtio, Joannes Foxus, salus.” ^ 

( 2 ) This precariousness seems to have been implied m an expression in Foxe's letter. He makes 
his own supplies depend on the mutual agreement of the merchants—** quod inter mercatores nostros 
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together with the representations made to Foxe, by both Martyr and 
Grinda], that he would find more encouragement at Basil than at Frank- 
fort, and not any intention or desire to unite himself to J ohn Knox, and his 
brethren, who had preceded him to Basil, finally induced the martyrolo- 
gist to proceed with his family to that destination ; and to become the 
corrector of the press to his friend Oporinus, the printer. 

The more public life of Foxe, as an author, may be said to commence 
at this period, 1555 . Basil was, at this time, says his son, much celebrated 
for the great friendship and courtesy showed to those of the English 
nation : for which cause many famous men, withdrawing themselves from 
the cruelty of the times, had escaped thither out of England. Of these 
were many but of slender estate, who, some one way and some another, 
but the most part, gained their livelihood byreviewing and correcting the 
press. This place, for careful printing, and plenty of diligent and wealthy 
men in that profession, then surpassed all the cities of Germany; and 
they preferred the industry of our men, in that employment, before any 
of their own countrymen.’’’ 

“ To these icien Mr. Foxe joined himself, so much the better liked of, 
because having been always inured to hardness, and in his youth put to 
the trial of his patience, he had learned how to endure labour ; and that 
which seemed the greatest misery to others, to suffer want, to sit up 
late, and keep hard diet, were to him but the sports of fortune.” He 
did not, however, devote himself to the mere mechanical labours required 
in a reader for the press. He proceeded to collect the materials for the 
completion of his Ecclesiastical History. There were no annual regis- 
ters, magazines, journals, nor newspapers, in that day for recording the 
events which daily took place in the courts of law ; or of the transactions, 
whether at home or abroad, which most interested the public. The want 
of such sources of information was deeply felt. It appeared to the 
reformers, and to the protestants of the day, absolutely necessary that the 
cruelties which the enforcement of the laws against heresy had inflicted 
so mercilessly, and so needlessly, against the Anglican anti-papal church, 
should be permanently recorded. They could not any longer permit 
such transactions to be confined to the registers of the bishops, or to the 
memory of their contemporaries. Foxe was already known to the 
reformers as a laborious and zealous annalist ; he appeared, therefore, to 
be the fittest instrument to record the consequences of the re-enactment 
of the persecuting statutes ; and Foxe was as anxious to write, as they 
were to contribute, the materials of his pages. Details of the transactions 
in England were sent, therefore, to Grindal, one of the chief refugees, 
who communicated them to Foxe ; and thus commenced the authentic 
compilation which the church of England, till within the present age, 
has uniformly deemed so useful and so valuable. The letter is still 
extant which proves this to have been the origin of the chief part of the 


conventum sit.” Endowments, not casual subscriptions, are the proper rewards, and the right depen- 
dence of learned men. These alone produce the ease of mind which is essential to quiet stuoy. 
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work of Foxe. It is preserved among the Harleian manuscripts. Foxe, 
in that letter, acknowledges having received from Grindal the account of 
Bradford’s death. He highly extols his faith and diligence ; and does 
not doubt but that he has many such histories ; also, that he will as faith- 
fully and diligently make like inquiry for the future. He then says, he 
had at length concluded a bargain with Froschoverus, and that in October 
his first book would appear.^ He adds, that he was completely without 
money, and reduced to the last penny : and that for two months he had 
been occupied in completing the agreement. Froschoverus had come 
to him with letters from Aylmer and Bullinger, bargaining with him for 
certain things at the next fair, which he readily agreed to. He was 
about to write to Haddon, but suddenly heard he was dead. He wished 
to thank Haddon for a kindness conferred, and also to tell him what he 
was doing.^ He lived with Anthony Gilby, at Frankfort, when John 
Knox was unjustly accused, and afterwards banished the city. 

In the reply of Grindal to a second letter of Foxe, he alludes to another 
request, that he would send him, with equal fidelity, the narrative of the 
martyrdom of Cranmer.® There can be no doubt that similar communica- 
tions were the chief sources of the histories of the martyrdoms which Foxe 
relates. The accounts were sent by the spectators of the murderous execu- 
tions, to their friends on the continent ; and from these, as well as from other 
authentic records, after the most ample examination, they were printed 
by the martyrologist. An expression occurs in the first of the letters to 
which I have last alluded, which requires some attention from the light 
which it throws upon the many labours in wdiich Foxe was now engaged. 
He informs Grindal that he doubts whether two of his letters had been 
received, because he makes no mention of the books of Cranmer. This 


(1) The first of Pole’s works published after he settled at Basil, was “ Christiis Triumphant,” in liJSO , 
and which, it is presumed, he had just come to an agreement with Froschoverus to puiihsh, as alluded 
to in his letter to Grindal; or it may have been a portion of his Acts and Monuments, which was 
published and circulated in parts, on the continent, before it came out entfre. 


(2) Ad Edmundum Grindallum 

Salutem in Christo Recepi cum litteris tuis historiam Bradfordianam, cum variit illuis alib atque 
alio missis epistolis Qua m re video (mi Edmunde) quara honae fidei sponsor sit. citroque novum quod 
aiunt. Utinam ad eandem ddigentiam csetera omnia to fxapjvpiKa. congesta habeainus Atque ut 
non dubito, quin magnarn harum rerum faraginem (ut scribis) jam etiamnum haheatis, ita nee ddhdo 
in castens conquireiidis vigilantiam vestram. fidemque non defecturam. Jam ante te ahsente, bmas ad 
te misilitteras,quas an receperis ideo suhduhito, quod nullam video m httens tuis de libris Cantuanen- 
SIS mentionem Jam dudum transactus {tramactvros alia nianu) cum Froschovero, jamque mento Octob. 
pnmum librara meo magno tsdio iterura descriptum illis in gustum mi&eram {nc) interim autem dum 
expecto ah illis responsum, delatura mihi est a Probenio et Episcopio, Chntostomi excmplarla cogno- 
scendi et conferendi. eramque turn omnibus plane exutus pecuniis, adeoque poene ad extremam assem 
Mdaews. Itaque in ea monenda farina perierunt mihi duo menses Interea temporis vemt ad me 
Froschoverus cum litteris D. Elmen et Bulhngeri, pasciscens mecum inducias ob certa negotia in 
proximas nundinas, quas nec minus hbenter ipse accepi ; seis enim in hieme ubique fere conqmescere 
TO voKe^iKat ducihus se in hyberna renipientibus Habes itaque hujus negotii statum. Quum hme ad 
te scripsissem, alteras ad Jacobum Haddonum literas eodepi siraul tempore destinabam, j<iinque charta 
ad earn rem^ parata erat, quum subito affertur, eum istic Argentina defunctum esse, ad quern si vixisset 
jibenter senpsissem, partim illi acturus gratias de coronato, quern ad me niiper te ahsente miserat, — 
partim etiam submomturus, quod his diebus mihi in mentem venent. Eram enim Francofordim turn 
in aeaibus Ant. Gilbg, quum Jo. Knoxius satis mdisne eo tempore accusatus a nuibusdara et ejectus 
ea urbe post colloquium nescio quid initum cum Jac Haddono tandem mecum praisentilms palam illi 
denunciarunt futurum si sic pergeret, ut evldenter sentiret divinum m se supphemm m hac ipsa 
quoque vita, erant enim haec ilhus verba, aut non multo perfecto diversa Dominus me® ignoscat 
taraitatj. Nunc vero quoniam seroad eum senpturus sum, votis (quod solum superest) opto illi l®licem 
in Domino requiem -Harl. MS 41 art 59, fo 113 b. ^ 

(3) Salutem m Christo Servatore^ Accepi literas tuas 4 Mail ad me dedisti, (frater amantissime) in 
fd 113^^^ vita, et obitu D. Cantuariensis desenbendo postulat.— Hari. MS. 417. Art, 57, 
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refers to the subject of Cranmer having defended the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, as still received in the Anglican Church, against the arguments 
of Gardiner in favour of Transubstantiation. As early as 1550, Cranmer 
had published a virork to refute the advocates of the celebration of the 
mass.^ Gardiner, who was then a prisoner in the Tower, wrote an 
answer to this publication.® The controversy caused considerable ex- 
citement. The doctrine of transubstantiation was maintained with so 
much zeal by the Romanists — its denial was made so uniformly the cri- 
terion of heresy — it was regarded with so muck devotion by the people, 
in consequence of the great earnestness with which it had been so much 
insisted upon, that it was resigned with more difficulty than any other of 
the long-received errors — it was the last tenet which Cranmer himself, 
who, in common with all his brethren, had been educated a Romanist, 
believed to be indefensible. When, therefore, Cranmer had arrived at 
the conclusion that this doctrine was untenable, and announced that con- 
clusion to the world, his book may be said to have sealed his doom. 
Gardiner undertook to refute Cranmer ; and to prove the truth of the 
long-received crpinion of the transformation of the wafer into the very 
body and blood, which had been sacrificed upon the cross. The result 
of their respective works would consequently be considered, at such a 
moment of religious fervour, as of vital or fatal interest to the cause of 
the Reformation. The reply of Cranmer was completed and printed in 
September 1551, but the power of the press was at this moment so much 
dreaded, that even the primate, the chief person of the commission which 
ruled the kingdom during the minority of Edward, was compelled to ask 
the favour of the permission of its publication. A proclamation had been 
issued while the work was at press, prohibiting the printing or sale of 
English books without the allowance of the king or privy council. 
Both parties had frequently resorted to these intolerable prohibitions, by 
which free discussion was prevented ; and both religion and liberty alike 
suffered. The archbishop himself, therefore, was compelled to solicit, 
from the secretaries of state, permission to publish his book after it 
was printed, by which the public were obliged to wait a month for the 
contents. The day, we may believe, will never again arrive when two 
controversialists, who had held the respective offices of archbishop and 
lord chancellor, will again discuss this topic ; or if they do so, be de- 
barred from the free use of the press. I subjoin Cranmer'’s letter.^ 


(1) “A Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Christ ; with a Confutation of sundry Errors concerning the same, grounded and established 
upon God’s Holy Word; and approved by the consent of the most ancient Doctors of the Church ” 

(2) An Explication and Assertion of the True Catholic Faith, touching the most Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar, with the Confutation of a Book written against the same, 

(3) “ After my veray hertie commendations Tines be to signify unto you, that Rayner Wolf, at my 
desire, hath fully fynyshed the printing of my book, for answer to the late Bishop of Winchesters, written 
against myn of the doctrine of the sacrament. And forasmuche as both pnnting and selling of any 
matiers in thenglishe tounge is prohibited by a proclamation set furthe, onles tlie same matier he first 
allowed by the king’s majestic, or vi. of his majestie’s privey counsail, as you shal more plainly perceyve 
by the proclamation, which heiewith I send unto you , therfor I hertily pray you to be a sutor to the 
king’s maj'estie, or to the privye counsail, that Mr. Rayner may have licence for the pnnting and selling 
of my said hook accordingly. And the same so obtained to send me with convenient spede For in the 
begynmng of the terme I thinck it wer veray necessary to be set furthe, for the contentation of many, 
which have had long expectation of the same. Assone as I shal receyve advertisement, whan tho 
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The book was at length published under the title — An Answer by 
the Reverend Father in God, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of all England, and Metropolitan, unto a crafty and sophistical cavilla- 
tion, devised by Stephen Gardiner, Doctor of Law, late Bishop of 
Winchester, against the True and Godly Doctrine of the Most Holy 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ, wherein is also, 
as occasion serveth, answered such places of the Book of Dr. Richard 
Smith, as may seem any thing worthy the answering. Also, a True 
Copy of the Book written, and in open Court delivered by Dr. Stephen 
Gardner, not one word added or diminished ; but faithfully, in all points 
agreeing with the Original.” Gardiner, under the feigned name of Marcus 
Antonins Constantins,^ answered the archbishop through the Paris press.^ 
Cranmer undertook the rejoinder to this work also. He completed three 
books. Before, however, his labour was finished Edward died ; Gardiner 
was released ; Cranmer imprisoned ; and two of the books perished with 
their author at Oxford. ‘‘ The third,” says his biographer, fell into 
the hands of Foxe, and has, by this time, probably perished also.” ® 
What use Foxe made of the pages to which Strype refers, ^we know not ; 
but the second work of Cranmer, which he published in reply to Gardiner, 
was deemed by Peter Martyr, Grindal, Aylmer, and other reformers to 
be so conclusive, and so valuable, that they requested Foxe, when he was 
at Frankfort, to translate it into Latin for the common benefit of the 
reformed church. Foxe complied with their request, but had not com- 
pleted the undertaking when he removed to Basil. He seems to have 
experienced more difficulty in translating the sentences of Gardiner than 
he could possibly have anticipated,^ Most learned sir,” he says, in a 

king's majestie Tsrillbe at Hampton Courte, I wil come thither to see his grace, and do my duty towards 
the same. Thm* fare ye hertily wel. — From my mannour at Croydon tlie xxix of September, 1551. 

“ Your lovynge frende, T Cant.** 

“ To my veray lovynge freendes Mr Cecill one of the King's Majestie*s 
two principal Secretaries. Or to Mr Cheeke ’* 

Strype’s Cranmer, vol. ii. pp. 901, 902 pxford, 1812, App. No Ixii. 

(1) A priest of Lorraine. 

(2) The title of his hook was— Confutatio CaviUonum, quihus sacrosanctum Eucharistiae Sacramentum 
ah impiis Capernaitis impeti solet —Pans, 1652. 

(3) Strype’s Cranmer, p 571. 

(4) It was on this occasion that Grindal wrote the following admirable letter. It has ever been since, 
as archbishop Gnndal declares it to have been then — ^that while various opinions were formed respect- 
ing Foxe, the friends of the Reformation spoke well, its enemies spoke ill of him— Bom de te bent* 
loquentur, mail, mal6. Satis est laudari ^ laudatis viris , omnibus placere nemini uiiquam datum est. 

Gnndal to Foxe 

“ Q,uod ad 3 udiciorum varietatem attinet, non est cur multiiin labores. Boni de te benfe loquentur, 
mall, mal6. Satis est laudari X laudatis vins, omnibus placere nemini unquam datum est. De ratione 
vertendi nemo melius judicabit quara tuipse, cui non est incogruta hdei mterpretis libertas. Verbum 
verbo reddi, qui exigerent, seipsos statim proderunt, quam nullius esse judicii Sensum sensu redi- 
disse, semper in laude fuit, modo scriptons mentem, non suam exphcuisse apparent In his omnibus 
mediam quandam viam tenuisse, ut fer6 etiam m caeteris, tutissimum erit. IdSmque etiam judicio de 
stylo Nam neque ecclesiasticus stylus cum fasudio rejiciendus est, (quod faemnt quidam) praesertim 
cum capita controveisiarum sine eo nonnunquam perspicu^ explicari non possunt ; neque h diver&o 
tam superstitiosS consectandus est, ut orationis lumen ahquando aspeigere non possimus. Hujus rei 
egregium nobis exemplum ob oculos posuit D Calvinus, quern honoris causd nomino, qui et styh oma- 
tum non neglexit, et ecclesiasticas loquendi formulas, tanquam civitate donatas, saepe numero usurpat. 
De libxorum inversione qu^ utitur Wintoniensis, meum quidem hoc est judicium ; ut omnino permittatur 
ille suo arbitratu, uti, atque ordine, neque moveas quicquam Duo sunt quae me praecipu8 movent. 
Primum, vociferabuntur adversarii, fraude et dolo malo mota esse argumenta loco suo. Nam ut in 
praeliis, non semper eodem ordine pugnara ineunt imperatores, sed ahquando primam aciem mvadunt, 
ahquando in cornua impressionem faciunt, nonnunquam equestn pugna, saepius etiam tenui armaturae 
vehtatione hostes primum aggrediuntur. Iniquissimum enim esset, de ordine pugnae metindae ab 
hostibus^ leges accipere. Ita et de vobis querelabuntur, si Wintonienses copiffi alia ratione, quam 
ipsemet instruit, in aciem producantur. Demde et hoc mihi videtur ad autons ingenium patefaciendum 
pertinere. Nam qui ib tota vita prsepostenssimus (ut ita dicam) fuit omnium rerum humanarom et 
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letter to Peter Martyr, “ you would scarcely believe how much pains 
that great dispute of my lord of Canterbury cost me ; which by means 
of you, and the persuasion of my friends, I undertook to translate. I 
never saw any thing more unpleasant, rough, and intangled, than 
Winchester’s discourse : wherein sometimes he is so full of depths, that 
he needs some sibyl rather than an interpreter. Yea, I doubt whether 
any sibyl be such a riddle resolver, or Apollo so great a prophet, to be 
able everywhere to comprehend his sense. In the third book there be 
one or two places, where you may sooner draw water from a pumice, 
than find light for fhe sentence. In his periods, for the most part, he 
is so profuse, or rather infinite, that he seems twice to forget himself, 
rather than to find his end. The whole phrase hath in effect that 
structure, that consisting for the most part of relatives, it refuses almost 
all the grace of translation. Whence how great difficulty arises upon 
me, it will be easy for you to guess. The archbishop of Canterbury is 
somewhat softer, but so much the longer ; whereby, if it doth not create 
me more trouble, yet certainly as much labour. To these dark sen- 
tences liappeneth moreover the want of books and doctors, cited up and 
down herein. And you know, how it is not handsome to bring in 
doctors speaking otherwise than in their own words. This thing will 
oblige me shortly to resort to your Strasburg for a month or two, to 
beg the aid of some library. In the first book Winchester cites your 
name with Luther and Bucer, laying to your charge the imputation of a 
forger or a liar. But the archbishop of Canterbury, on the other hand, 
omits nothing for the defence of the name of his firiend Peter. I shall 
send over to you the very place translated, together with the remaining 
part now finished.^ 

Peter Martyr, however, encouraged him to proceed. The murder of 
Cranmer at the beginning of 1556, before the translation was finished, 
gave new interest to the task. Grindal, also, exhorted him to persevere. 
The love of labour iif Foxe was so great that these exhortations were 
seldom necessary. Yet, whether it was that the harshness and obscurity 
of Gardiner^s style, of which he so much complained, prevented him from 


divinarum inversor, conseiitaneuin est, ut in scribendo etiam prasposterum sese ostentet, et ut vulgo 
dici solet, Joannem ad Oppositum 

“ Hsec mea est sententia, tu pro tuo candore aJiter consulas. Quod ad titulura libn, nemo melius 
adaptabit qud.m interpres, qui non modo singulas seiitentias, sed et verba etiam et apices poeud 
excLissisti. 

“ Mihi impraesentiarum libn copia non fuit itaque nunc nihil liabeo quod in medium profeiaui. Si 
posthac aliquid occurrerit quod acuminis aut gratiiB ahquid in se habeat, non illibenter communicabo. 
Verdm qmddam est quod nunc scribenti mihi in mentem venit, cujus tuam prudentiam admonere, non 
inutile fore existimari. Audivi hoc mussitatum aliquando m Anglia, Cantuariensem aliquando 
Papistis attribuere, quod ipsi non pruhtentur. Et si bend nemini habet quasdam antitheses inter 
Papisticam et doctrinam nostram ; hdc lomula, Ilh dicunt, Nos dictmm. Ibidem credo habet, Paptstas 
corpus Chrtsti ubtque esse asseverare Quod illi nusquam docent, sed in omni alteri pertinaciter 
esse contendunt Siqua similia inter verteiidum repereris (nam illud exempli causa tantum affero) aut 
sicubi tuo ipsius judicio non plene satisfiat, faceres meo quidem judiclo non maid, si ad U Petrum 
Martyrem catalogum hujusmodi locorum mitteres ; et illius consilium in amantis, sui patron! opeie 
requireres Communicaret sat scio libentissimd, et fortasse siqua ipse prseterea annotaverit similia, 
subindicaret. 

“ Hac ita k me scripta sunto, ut tuo tamen judicio omnia geri vellem j tantum mese mentis sensa 
apud amlcum et fratrem, candidius fortasse qud,m prudentiiis m medium profero. Saluta P. Ealmum, 
et cseteros amicos Opto te m Domino quam optimd valere. 

** EdMUNDUS GaiJThALLtrS, tuus,” 

“ Argentina V. calend. Jan 1557." 

(1) Strype's Grindal, pp. 22, 23. 
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succeeding — whether his historical labours demanded his leisure — or 
■whether liis daily task for his employers, the printers, occupied his time, 
this translation was not finished till the year 1557. The printing of it 
then commenced at Basil. It was not then all published, though it \vas 
finished.' I mention these things to show the severe labours which John 
Foxe was now undertaking at Basil. He toiled in a printing-office for 
his daily bread. He maintained a correspondence in Latin with 
M. F. Illyricus, and with the most learned persons in Europe. He was 
collecting materials for the most voluminous work which England has 
hitherto seen on ecclesiastical history. He was engaged, moreover, in 
translating a large controversial work, in which rapid progress was 
prevented by the fastidiousness of his refined taste and scholarship, con- 
tending with wilful obscurity disguising or perverting truth. 

In addition to these harassing engagements we must remember that the 
miserable dissensions wdiich had divided the exiles at Frankfort now broke 
out at Basil. The party which seceded from Frankfort still continued 
their wretched antipathy to the English prayer-book. Their incon- 
sistency in so doing was perhaps most decidedly proved by their objecting 
to the use of the Ten Commandments as a portion of the service, when 
that very part of our Liturgy, though it was not actually borrowed from 
the Liturgy of their master, Calvin, was incorporated in the amended 
service-book of that reformer, commended to their approbation by Vale- 
randus Pollaniis.® They called the communion-office a popish com- 
munion ; and said it had a popish face. They undertook to set up a 
new service in the congregation of Basil The account of these sad 
contentions may be see^i in Strype.^ The part which Foxe might have 
taken in them is not recorded. He could not have commanded leisure 
to have embarked in them very actively. They probably disturbed his 
peace, though they might not have employed his time, A letter from 
Bale, afterwards bishop of Ossory, gives us the b^est account of these 
painful disputes ; and from the forcible manner in which it appeals to tlie 
understanding on a question which must again be discussed, it is worthy 
of attention. It was addressed to Mr. Ashley. 

My special friend, master Ashley, after my accustomed salutations 
in the Lord : This shal be to assure you I have received your gentle 
letters, and am very joyful for that you are willing now to resort unto us. 
And whereas you desire before your coming to know the state of our 
church ; to be plain in few words, it is troublous at this present. I find 
the admonishment of S. Paul to Timothy, and of S. Peter to the dispersed 


It wiginal manuscript, says Strype, under Foxe’s own hand, is in very elegant Latin. I have 

tota saciamenti Eucharistiae causd imtitutionum Libn V. 
toniensw f Cantuanensi. Quibus et Stephani Garnen Episcopi Wm- 

Doctoris Theologi impugnatiombus, respondetur.”— Strype’s Cranmer, vol i. p. 37r>. 

published; or the translalion m Latin pi^bl shed at 
Embden, under the care of sir John Cheke m 1557, was different from that of Foxe ‘“in that 

b? ciSr dSnn^^fs "imnnsonm^t ^ were inserted, whfch were collected 

oy ^ranmer aunng his imprisonment, hut were not published till after his death ” Could these 

7^ a .Vv„..hld! ‘ “ 

(3) KK. Ilol P-200. 
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brethren, most true, and in full force in this miserable age. They said, 
that in the latter times should come mochers^ liars^ hlasphemerSi and 
fierce despisers. We have them, we have them, Master Ashley; we 
have them even from among ourselves : yea, they be at this present our 
elders, and their factious affinity. When we require to have common 
prayers^ according to our English order, they tell us, that the magistrate 
wil in no case suffer it ; which is a most manifest ly. They mock the 
rehearsal of God’s commandments, and of the epistles and gospels in 
our communion, and say, they are misplaced; they blaspheme our 
communion, calling it k popish mas^ and say, that it hath a popish face, 
with other fierce dispisings and cursed speakings. These mocks, and 
these blasphemies, with such like, they take for invincible theology. 
With these they build, with these they boast, with these they triumph, 
in erecting their church of the purity. 

“ But wheras they report our communion to have a face, I desire 

you to mark that which followeth here, and to judge their impudency. 
The face of a popish mas is the shew of the whole action, with the 
instruments and ceremonies thereunto appertaining. To that face chiefly 
belongeth a monstrous brothel, or ape of antichrist, with shaven crowns, 
side-gowns, oyl in thumbs, tippet, portas, and mas-book. Our com- 
munion hath none such. To the face appertaineth an autre : which we 
have not. To that face belongeth a superaltare, a chalice, a cover, a 
cake, a corporas, cruets, candlesticks, censers, and lights ; which we have 
none. To that face belongeth vestments, crisable, amyss, albe, girdle, 
stole, altar-cloth, torch, and towel ; beside the holy suffragre for pope, 
for pestilence, and for old meseled swine : which our communion hath 
not. What then may be thought of our unnatural and bastardly bre- 
thren, that so falsely report it, so maliciously mock, so unlearnedly ly 
upon, so seditiously slander it, so wickedly blaspheme it, and so villain- 
ously contemn it. 

‘‘ Our comniunioii, on the other side, beginneth with prayer unto God 
in the mother tongue ; so doth not the mas. It sheweth us the com- 
mandments of God ; it teacheth us the necessary articles of our Christian 
faith ; so doth not the mas. It bringeth both the law and the gospel, 
to shew us both damnation and redemption ; so doth not the mas. It 
moveth us to acknowledg our sins ; it stirreth us up to repentance for 
them ; it exhorteth us to mortification of our sinful flesh ; so doth not 
the mas. It preacheth the Lord’s death til he come ; it calleth for a 
worthy preparation for so heavenly a supper ; it promiseth ful remission 
of our sins through Christ’s gainful sufferings : so doth not the popish 
mas. It giveth high thanks to God for our redemption ; it praiseth the 
eternal Majesty for the same, and wisheth the true receivers to depart 
from thence in his most holy peace and perpetual blessing, and continue 
always ; so doth not the abominable mas : ergo^ our holy communion 


(1) SpeUing of the MS. 
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hath not the face of a popish mas, as our new Catharites have most 
wickedly, maliciously, mockingly, falsely, frantickly, unlearnedly, loudly, 
seditiously, blasphemously, and beastly reported and written to their 
affinity or proselytes ; yea, more like devils than men. And they boast 
of the glory of God, of sincerity, of the world, and of the purity 

in religion. 

But the truth of it is, they seek to set up in their idleness (as they 
are all idle, saving in this point) a seditious faction, in contempt of the 
English order, for their own pharisaical advancement, planting the fore- 
said lyes, mocking, and blasphemies, as the first principles of their 
building. 

This write I unto you, that they should not in this behalf pervert 
you, as they have done other men. I would not in the mean time, that 
this should discourage you from coming towards us, but that you might 
come the sooner, with other good men, to help to repress their malicious 
and idle enterprizes. Thus, though we be not in England among the 
wicked papists now, yet are we molested of idle brethren, as wickedly 
occupied as they, though in another kind. The times arc perilous. Thus 
farewel in the Lord, and commend us to al our good brethren.’”^ 

This letter is valuable on another account. It gives us the time and 
place when and where the puritans, as a party, first took their rise. 
Nonconformity was kindled at Frankfort ; Puritanism at Basil, among 
a few exiles. They have rent the church of Christ, and done infinite harm 
to pure and vital Christianity. “ Behold, how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth !” 

About the time of his |irrival at Basil, Foxe is supposed to have written 
to the honourable Robert Bertie^ and his wife, the duchess of Suffolk, 
the beautiful letter, of which a part is still preserved. — Tlic grace of 
God, in Jesus Christ,*” it begins, ‘‘which aydeth, govemeth, and con- 
ducteth all such as truly put their confydence in hym, be multiplied 


(1) Eccles. Mem vol. vi. pp 313 — 315. 

(2) I'his is an error as to the name. The duchess married for her second husband Richaid Bertie, esq 
(not the Hon. Robert Beitie, as is generally written), son of Thomas Bertie, captain of Hurst Castle, 
Hampshire He took his degree of bachelor of arts, as member of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxiord, May 3d, 
1537, one year before Foxe In the first year of Mary, Gardiner, who knew that the duchess favoured the 
Reformation, was determined to persecute her , and he issued an attachment to the sheriff of Lincolnshire, 
commanding him to bring Richard Bertie to London without hail He, however, accepted his bail, in 
two sureties of one thousand pounds each, to appear before Gardiner, which he did on Good Friday 
following. The day after, a conversation took place betw’een them, when Gardiner asked him whether 
the lady, his wife, was now ** as readie to set up the masse, as she was latelie to pull it downe, when 
she caused, in hir progresse, a dog in a rochet to be caned and called by my name , or dooth she thinke 
hir lambs now safe mough, which said to me, when I vailed my bonnet to hu out ot my chamber 
window m the tower, that It was mene with the lambs now the woolte was shut up?”* The one she 
did not, said her husband : and the words were not intended to be offensive. And although Gaidmer 
dismissed him with apparent friendship, yet was it known that he only waited an opportunity to summon 
the duchess before him. Mr Bertie obtained leave from the queen to go abroad, under colour of 
looking after some debts due from the emperor to the late duke. He departed in June, U54, leaving 
the duchess behind In January following she made her escape, and joined her husband, and pro- 
ceeded to Santon, in the duke of Cleves" dominions About five miles from this place is a free town, 
Wesel, where they took up then abode They obtained protection fiom the magistrates by means of 
Francis Perusal, then called Francis de Rivers, minister of the Walloon congiegation, who had been m 
London, and had formerly received kindness at the hands of the duchess. Here their only son was 
born , and they named him Peregrine, from the circumstance that he was born in a foreign land, but 
given to them as a consolation m their exile t 


* Holinshed, p 1143. 

+ ** Eo quod in terra Peregrina pro consolatione e\ilu sui pils parentibus a Domino donatus sit.”— 
Camden’s Britannia. 
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upon you and "your vertuouse yok felow, that as by the holy institutyon 
of the Lorde, ye are called to be one flesshe, so by fayth you being one 
in mynde may in the unytie of Christes spyryt lik true yook felowes 
beare the crosse with pacyence, and folowe our guyde and fore leader 
Christ Jesus, Amen. 

Whan I understood by your fryndly letters sent to my brother 
what our good God and moost sweate father hath donne for you and 
other members of his mystycall bodye, in delyveryng you out of that 
myserable land, from the danger of Idollatrye and fearefull companye of 
Herodyans : I was compelled with a gladde hart to render unto his 
dyvine majestie moost humble thankes, besechyng hym that as he hath 
delyvered you from their contagious venym and deathlie stinge with a 
safFe conscyence, so he will vouchsafe to protecte and preserve it styll 
undefyled. To forsake your countrey, to despice your commodyties at 
home, to contempne rycheis and to set naught by honours which the 
whole woorld hath in gret veneracyon for the love of the sacred gospell 
of Christ are not workes of the flesshe but the most assured frutes of the 
holye goost and undeseueable argumentes of your regeneracye or new 
birth. Whereby God certyfyeth you that ye are iustyfyed in hym and 
sealed (to) etemall liiF: therefore ye have gret cause to be thankful!, 
first that he hath chosen you to liff ; and secondly that he hath geven you 
his holy Speryt which hath altered and changed yon quite a newe creature, 
working in you thorow the word such a mynd that thes thinges are not 
paynefull but pleasant unto you. Agayne to be delyvered from the 
bondage of conscyence from the” .... (Unfinished.) 

On the back of this, reversing the leaf, is the following : — 

“ Not but the lord wyll hryng us as he did them into our dere 
countrey, or into his kyngdom which further excedeth it than the bright 
sunne doth the dark night. I can not (derely beloved) recompens the 
gret gentyllnes I have receyved at your handes, but I leave that to God 
my father which hath" moved your hart to such liberalytie, who I am well 
assured wyll not leave it unrecompensed ; not withstanding to testyfye 
my dew thankes, I have sent you this poore letter, poore indede but yet 
playne and true, following the example of a poore Persyan named Cinata 
who being farre from whom (home) and sodaynely metyng with the kyng 
of the land named Artaxerxes, and seeing every man presenting him 
with giftes made haste to (a) certayne well called Cyrum and toke up a 
lytle water in his hand, and after he had saluted the kyng he said having ^ 
nothing o kyng better to present” .... (Unfinished also,)' 

Though this letter is generally thought to have been addressed to 
Mr. Bertie and his wife, the duchess of Suffolk, upon their arrival 
abroad, it is difficult to trace any connexion between Foxe and these 
parties. Charles Brandon, the first duke of Suffolk, married Mary, 
sister to Henry VIII., and widow of Lewis XII., king of Prance, to 
whom she had been married at Abbeville the 9th of October, 1514, 


(1) Hail MS 416, ait. 89, fol H4. 
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being St. Denni&'’s-day. Lewis died about three months after his mar- 
riage. His widow soon after was privately married to the duke of 
Suffolk, before they quitted Paris, They had three children — one son, 
Henry, earl of Lincoln, who died without issue, and two daughters, 
Frances and Eleanor, F ranees married Henry Grey, marquis of Dorset, 
who, after the death of Charles Brandon, in 1545, and of his two sons, 
was created duke of Suffolk, in 1551, by Edward VL, at the instigation 
of the duke of Northumberland, of w^hich marriage Lady Jane Grey was 
the offspring. We have evidence of the high estimation in which Foxe's 
talents and knowledge were held by this amiable and accomplished 
princess, by the acknowledgment from himself of the first suggestion 
respecting his undertaking to write the Acts and Monuments of the 
Church having been made to him by Lady Jane. The duchess of 
Suffolk,* mother of Lady Jane, who, after the death of the duke, married 
Adrian Stokes, died on Midsummer-eve, 1563. Eleanor, sister to the 
duchess, married Henry Clifford, earl of Cumberland. Thus may the 
purport of this strain of congratulation be associated with recollections, 
dearer to the writer, than are expressed in the fragment of the epistle. 

The latter part of this letter would almost lead us to suppose that 
Foxe had received kindness from the hands of Mr. Bertie himself, while 
at Oxford. The circumstances related in the note will fix the place 
whence it w^as written, Basil, though not the date. It could not have 
been earlier than 1555, nor later than 1558, as it was addressed to them 
wheff abroad. It shows that Foxe was always ready to give consolation 
under afflictive dispensations ; as his pleading against the wicked sta- 
tutes of M.ary prove him to have anticipated, as great minds only can 
anticipate, the spirit of a more enlightened age, and to have been the 
zealous and eloquent advocate of religious forbearance. 

While these transactions were harassing the exiles on the continent, 
the storm of persecution was raging in its utmost severity in England. 
Pole had arrived in London ^ to reconcile the nation to the still unre- 
forraed and unchanging church of Rome. The council of Trent was 
still sitting. In that council the several doctrines which divided the 
believers in Christianity were supposed to be discussed. The results of 
tlie deliberations of this council were not waited for, by the legate. His 
desire, and that of the court, was to uphold the supremacy of Rome at 
all hazards, as a bounden duty to God. This may be inferred from the 
language of the absolution. The two houses of parliament were sum- 
moned to Whitehall. The bishop of Winchester addressed them, 
stating that the cardinal had come from Rome as legate a latere^ upon 
business of the most weighty concern, which, at the queen’s pleasure, lie 
would make known to them himself. He made a long oration to them, 
in which he thanked the king and queen for the repeal of his attainder — 

(1) Thus it happened that there were two contemporary duchesses of Suffolk,— Prances Brandon, 
married to Henry Grey, marquis of Dorset, and Catherine, baroness Willoughby de Eresby, relict of 
Charles Braudou, married to Richard Bertie, esq. Nare’s Life of Lord Buighley, vol. lU. p. 145. Also 
Echard’s History of England, \ol i p. 308, and Buike’s Peerage. 

(2) November 24111, 155G 
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exhorted them all to be reconciled to the holy see, and expressed his 
readiness to receive them into its bosom. The next day^ a supplication 
was drawn up, to be presented to the cardinal, desiring their reunion and 
absolution. This the parliament presented to the king and queen, who, 
having risen from their seats and made obeisance to Pole, presented it 
to him. He then caused his commission to be read, and pronounced 
their absolution, and reception into the bosom of the church ; the two 
bouses being upon their knees before him. The form of their humili- 
ating pardon, and restoration to the favour of his holiness, was this : — 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ, which with his most precious blond hath 
redeemed and washed us from all our sins and iniquities, that he might 
purchase unto himselfe a glorious spouse without spot or wrinkle, and 
whom the Father hath appointed head over all his church ; he by his 
mercie absolve you. And we, by the apostolike authoritie given unto us 
by the most holie lord pope Julius the third (his vicegerent in earth) do 
absolve and deliver you, and every of you, with the whole realm, and the 
dominions thereof, from all heresie and schism, and from all and every 
judgements, censures, and pain for that cause incurred. And also wee 
do restore you againe to the unity of our mother the holie church, as m 
our letters of commission more plainly shall appeare.”^ 

Such restoration to the unity of the church, was but restoration to the 
authority of Rome. This, and this alone, was the real object of the 
papal party. This was the object at which they aimed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when the pope offered to sanction the liturgy of the church of 
England, provided his supremacy was acknowledged by the queen. This 
is the object which is still pursued, with unabated zeal, by the same 
reviving party, in our own day. The great controversy does not respect 
religion so much as it respects the ascendancy of an ecclesiastical dicta- 
tor, and the predominanceln the political government of Great Britain, 
of the faction, who are servants of the pontiff. 

When the reconciliation of England to the ecclesiastical usurpation of 
Rome had been completed, the next step unavoidably and natm'ally 
followed — the attempt to compel the subject to profess the religion and 
to follow the example of the sovereign, the court, and the legislature. 
It was deemed advisable, as one of our modern historians smoothly and 
courteously observes, to revive the statutes which had been formerly 

(1) NoveinT)er 29th, 1556. 

(2) Mention is made of this circumstance by Bullmger, in a letter to Calvin, bearing date January 
18th, 1555, from Zurich — “Angliam recepisse papam et papatum non nescis Usus est diabolus in 
lUa recuperanda duobus eximiis organis in regno quidem Vmtoniensi episcopo, extra regnum Regi- 
naldo Polo cardinali, qui jam et primas regni et archiepiscopus Cantuariensis creatus est Receptus 
est solenni pompa Londini ad S Crucem in sede Paulina Projicerunt se ad ejus pedes magnates, et 
ahsolutionem benedictionemque apostolicam supplices postularunt d bestia, confitentes se xv annis a 
cathohea Romanaque ecclesia abscisses, per vepreta hjereticorum aberravisse Orationem habuit in 
cseco illo caetu Vintoniensis, qui et ipsam revocavit orationem, quam olim sub rege Henrico de obedi- 
entia edidit Cardmalis cum venisset ad regiuara Mariam destituereturque salutandi formula tanta 
reparatione digna, placuit uti verbis Angeli, Ave Maria gratia plena, Dommus tecum. 0 csecas 
hominum mentes, o pectora casca. Veni, veni, D. Jesu, et vindica contumeliam tuam, et assere 
gloriam tuam Fratres nostri episcopi et nobiles adhuc incarcerati tenentur, brevi forte tiadendi 
judicio spintuali quod jam reparatur, mox brachio saeculari In vincula conjiciuntur quotidie innu- 
meri Inhibetur sub poena capitis ne cui exuli feratur auxilium Jactat Vintoniensis effectumm se, 
ut exules omnibus ejetti locis, cogantur tandem fame perire, adeoque proprios ungues rodere Qui 
apud nos versantur Angli, valde tristantur, sed consolamur ipsos Orandus est sedulo Dommus, ut 
alBictse suae ecclesiae dexter et propitius adesset,” — Hollingshed, vol. i c 2, p. 1123 Cal Ep p 233. 
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enacted to suppress the doctrines of the Lollards. It had been held,’’ 
says Dr. Lingard, that, by the common law of the land, heresy was a 
crime punishable with death : and it was deemed advisable to revive the 
Anti-Lollardian statutes.”^ They were revived; and the consequence 
of their revival is too well known to render necessary the recapitulation 
of the fearful consequences that followed these proceedings, or to enlarge 
lipon the wretched executions that disgraced the legislature of England 
for three years and seven months, from the martyrdom of Rogers, the 
prebendary of St. Paul’s,^ to the proclamation which forbade the specta- 
tors of the executions to pray at the burning of heretics; and the 
increasing severity of the government till the death of the queen. I 
omit, therefore, the queen’s directions to her council for their proceed- 
ings in matters of religion, with the commission of Philip and Mary 
for a severer way of proceeding against heretics.” The death of the 
queen alone prevented the establishment of an inquisition, and the pro- 
bable extinction, therefore, in England, as effectually as in Spain, of the 
united liberty, and pure Christianity, of the protestant episcopal church. 
The conduct of the queen was in unison with the determination of all 
the Roman Catholic princes. They had determined to root out heresy, 
by fire and sword. The parliament of England supported the queen. 
The people were in despair. There was no opposition in the legislature, 
no periodical press, to submit to the court, the public disapprobation 
of its measures. The exiles only ventured to remonstrate at the 
commencement of the persecution ; and John Poxe, after the deaths of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, addressed to the queen and principal 
nobility an expostulation, worthy of his gentle nature, and the holiness 
of the cause of the anti-papal church of England. The petition of the 
exiles^ represented to the queen ^Hhe danger of being carried away by 
a blind and furious zeal to persecute the members of Christ’s church, as 
St. Paul had done before his conversion.” They remind her of “ the 
manner in which Cranmer had preserved her in her Other’s time, so that 
she had more reason to believe he loved her, and would speak truth to 
her, than all the rest of the clergy.” They collected many passages out 
of the writings of Gardiner, Bonner, and Tunstal, against the pope’s 
supremacy, and her mother’s marriage ; concluding thence, that they were 
men, who, by their own confession, had no conscience in them, but 
measured their actions and professions by their fears and interests. They 
told her that the persecution which she had set on foot, was like that 
which the scribes and Pharisees raised against the apostles, who, it was 
pretended, had been once of their religion, and so were heretics and 
apostates. They reminded her, that in her brother’s reign, none of the 


(1) l am sorry to observe that Dr Lingard expresses no grief at the folly— no sorrow at the wicked- 
ness of our ancestors in le-enactmg these odious laws. (Lingard, vol. vii p. 190.) 1 may observe 

here, too, that Dr. Lingard, in a note m the same page, impugns the accuracy of Hume respecting the 
diiFerent conduct of Pole and Gardiner, on the best mode of enforcing the laws against heretics. That 

misrepresented or mistaken Hume, may be seen by referring to Collier, vol. il. 
p. 371 ; Andiewss Continuation of Henry, vol. i. p. 184; Warner’s Ecclesiastical History, vol.ii. p. 363; 
carte, voi. lu. p. 319. i, / 

(2) Feb. 4, 1555. (3) Warner’s Ecd. Historj' of England, \ol ii. pp. 309, 370. 
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catholics had been used with the rigour which she had authorized ; and, 
in conclusion, they represented to her, that she was entrusted with the 
sword by God, for the protection of her people, as long as they did well, 
and was to answer to him for their blood, if she delivered them to the 
mercy of such wolves. From the queen, the petition turns to the 
nobility, and the people ; warning them of the danger of losing their 
liberties, and the abbey lands, and of being brought under the Spanish 
yoke. In the conclusion, it exhorts them to repent of their great sins 
which had brought such heavy judgments upon them, and to intercede 
with her majesty to put a stop to this deluge of blood, by granting her 
subjects the same liberty that she allowed to strangers, of transporting 
themselves abroad. This petition had no effect. 

The expostulatory letter of John Foxe was addressed to the com- 
missioners. It has been considered one of the most eloquent appeals 
of that day. It is contrary to my disposition, he says, to interfere with 
the duties of my superiors in their high stations ; yet the people had 
now fallen into such straits, that as they could neither be silent without 
impiety, nor speak without danger, he begs them to consider, not so 
much what courtesy, as what duty, might require. “ Who,” he says, 
“ most exalted fathers, can bear this ; who will not deplore it ; whom 
will it not draw to groans and tears, even if he have never seen England, 
to hear of so much Christian blood being shed in the land : that so many 
ingenious citizens, so many honourable and innocent men, promiscuously, 
with women, are daily in danger of their lives and fortunes — are slain, 
burnt, and tom to pieces, almost without bounds and number.^ 
If the barbarians from farthest Turkey, or a fierce enemy from some 
other quarter, invading England, had caused such a slaughter of the 
nation, perhaps neither the calamity nor the complaint would have been 
less. This cruelty would have been the same in reality, yet the opinion 
of the nation would have lessened it. But now those persons, whose 
safety belongs principally to you, ye see and allow to be apprehended, 
to be hunted after, to be torn in pieces and lacerated — English, 
their countrymen — magistrates, those under their command — Christians, 
those of the same religion. Those who, under the government of the 
most celebrated prince Edward VI., enjoyed when at home, not only 
security of life, but even pleasure ; now, the aspect of human affairs 
being changed towards them, are deprived by dreadful torments of that 
life which they cannot protect; not that their life or manners are 
changed, but because the times have changed. 

“ And where is the gentleness of Paul, where is your mercy, most 
gentle lords, where that ancient and ever-lauded piety of the English, 
even towards their enemies, if among yourselves, ye desire to be so 
fierce and deadly ? 1 know that the variety of dispositions in the world 
is great, almost numberless, both among men and among animals ; but 
surely nothing is so becoming and natural to honourable men, nothing 
is so agreeable to this nature as a certain generous disposition and 

i2 
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ingenuousness of manners ; which benefits every one, does harm to 
none, unless it hath received an injury : and not then indeed, unless 
more by compulsion than of its own desire; and that more for the 
public good, than its own cruelty. Generous piety will indeed forget its 
own injuries, and be more desirous for the preservation than the de- 
struction of the wretched (offenders) ; excusing, defending, assisting 
them, and relinquishing the accusation, whenever they can find an op- 
portunity of mercy. 

“ But now so great is the degeneracy of men, or shall I say, of the 
times, that towards men, not only not wicked, but of an innocent and 
blameless life, by whom none of you have been injured, or arc likely to 
be injured, but towards men,- good, publicly as well as privately, the 
cruelty of some so burns, that there is no hostile nation however bar- 
barous, where they cannot sleep safer, than among their own people.” 
He expresses deep regret that “ what nature among unbelieving nations, 
and literature among civilized ones, have been able to accomplish, pietv, 
the power of the gospel, and that kindness so often inculcated by Christ] 
are unable to excite among the English : but for the slightest cause, yea] 
even for no cause at all, they are hurried to punishment, so cold every 
where is brotherly love, that I know not but that the same will be in- 
flicted upon me which happened to Justin Martyr, the apologist for the 
early Christians, who, while he pleaded for the martyrs, himself suffered 
martyrdom.’” The date of the queen’s commission against heretics,^ 
determines this letter of Poxe to have been written from Basil. 

The circulation of this admirable letter ; the publications which Poxe 
had already given to th§ world ; and the knowledge which his fellow- 
exiles possessed of his former volume published at Strasburg in 1 
containing the account of the Wiclifldtc persecution, pointed "him out to 
his brethren as the fittest person to record the actions and deaths of the 
martyrs in England. While, therefore, he continued to correct the 
press for Oporinus, he devoted all his leisure to the’rcconstruction of his 
Ecclesiastical History, and to the compilation of the materials for its 
invaluable additions, up to his own time. The edition of loo.O, pub- 
Ifehed at Basil soon after the death of Mary, was chiefly prepared for 
Oponnus. In his address to tlie reader piefixed to the first book of this 
edition, he observes, that as his former attempt had succeeded to liis 
TOh, he now rejoiced to turn his attention to the martyrs of Geriiianv 
Gaul, and Italy. The first book contains the account of the persecu- 
tions of the Wycliffites and Hussites— the second, the stormy times of 
Luther to the death of Henry VIII.— and the third, the persecutions 
under Mary up to that very time.’ In this part of the work, he received 

(2) ‘‘ Appends Ixxxv. 

\ V . Ad Zsctorem. 

ante aiwWs in Anplia ie- 

videbamur, st turn Wiolevianam peisecutione^1-eSi,p Pammet. ofl.rio noAro 
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materia] assistance from Grindal, who was then at Strasburg; he designed 
it to be a “ History of the Persecutions of the Church of Christ, and 
especially in the later times of it.” Many accounts of the acts and 
disputations, of the sulFerings and ends of the godly men under queen 
Mary, came from time to time to Grindafs hands ; who had a corre- 
spondence with several in England for that end and purpose. And as 
they came to his hand, he conveyed them to Foxe. Nor did he only 
do this ; but he frequently gave Foxe his thoughts concerning them, 
and his instructions and counsels about them ; always shewing a most 
tender regard to truth; nor adopting common reports and relations 
till more satisfactory evidence came from good hands. And because 
a complete account of all particulars of those that suffered in that 
sharp persecution could not so soon be procured, he advised Foxe, 
for the present, to print separately the acts of some particular men, 
of whom any sure and authentic relations came to hand : and that a 
larger and more complete history of these martyrs should be printed 
together afterwards, when he should be supplied with fuller accounts 
of the whole persecutions. And, finally, that his history might 
be both in Latin and English, for the more general benefit,^ he began 
soon after Bradford’s death ^ to transmit papers to Foxe, and continued 
to do so till he returned to England. In the year following/'^ Foxe 
requested Grindal to take some pains to describe the life and death 
of archbishop Cranmer. Foxe profited much by his advice, and in the 
year 1557 recommended that the History as far as the end of the reign 
of king Henry VIIL should be got ready.^ In the year following, 
Mary died, when the greater number of th^ exiles returned home. 
Foxe, at the persuasion of Grindal and Sampson, continued at Basil to 
complete his work ; and till they might have more certain and larger 
intelligences out of England of the late persecution.® This must have 

hac occasione calamos experggfacerem, ut per ecclesias alias, suaque quisque in patria idem facerent, 
quod nos in Brytannia nostra fecimus Id quod evenisse secundum votum nostrum, turn m Germanise, 
turn Genevffi, turn etiam alibi, in Gallicis, Germanicis et Italicis martyiibus conquirendis, gaudeo 
Neque putavi posthac locre, quod vehementei milii in hoc argument! genere necesse demceps foret 
nervos mtendere, maxima post exactam Henrici octavi Illustriss prmcipis tempestatem Atque 
utinara tempora ipsa ocium raihi et dimiS!>ionem ad reliqua studia mea permitterent, quo in laetiori 
aliqua scnbendi materia veisari liceret Sed incidit ruisus nescio quo fato Anglise nostrae infelici et 
caUmitoso, long6 prseter expectationera nostrum Mariana persecute quinquennalis, ita per se senp- 
torera necessario flagitans, ut vix sciam an unquam exoiiturus sit, qui tot tantasque res exiguo gestas 
tempore, tarn gravitate insignes, varietates innumeras, atrocitate plusquam tiagicas, non dico oratione 
et stylo, pro rerum dignitate exnlicare, sed enumerando complecti omnia, aut singula pervestigando 
indagare atque eiuere potent, quae tarn vane dispersa persecutionis hujusce tempestas atque riuna 
suppeditat. Nos etsi Anglia piocul abfuimus, ubi les certissime cognosci potuit ; usi tamen Angloium 
quorundam admimculis, quum pise&tare omnia non dabatur, nihil tamen conan in liistona tarn neces- 
sana non potuimus. Itaque priorem hunc Wiclevianae historiae librum, jam ante diu Argentinae, ut 
dixi, irapressum, cum posteriorum tempoium peiturbatiombus conjungentes, senem rerum gestarum 
a Ducentis annis perpetudtam, per contmuas aetates ad liunc usque diem deduximus, ita distinctis 
liistonae paxtibus, ut prior aetas Wiclevicas et Hussianas res, ad exortum D. Martini Lutlieri, com- 
plectatui Secunda, Lutheri perturbatissima tempora ad exitum regis Henrici 8 contineat. Tertiam 
deinde sectionem Manana hsec persecutio possideat. illud doluit, m recognoscendis istis et xierpoliendis 
justam nobis opeiam curaraque defuisse Sic enim urgebant cum temporum ratio, turn duo pariter 
typogiaphi, alter Basihensis, qui Latme impnmeret, alter Genevensis, qui Galiicam etiam hujus his- 
tonae editionem efflagitabat Opormus Basil edit 1559.” 

(1) Life of Grindal, pp. 25, 26. (2) 1555 (3) JS56. 

(4) He once sent Foxe two dollars in a letter. It was thought to have been money conveyed to him 
from England for the benefit of those abroad. 

(5) “ Grindal to Foxe* 

^ “ Sal. in Christo Mutationes temporum meum etiam mstitutiim rautarunl, doctissime et charissime 
Fox , ego jam cogor uigentibus amicis m Angham iter instituere, qui alioqui Basileam ad vos transvo- 
lassem. ,Tam quod ad Histonam attinet, Sarapsonus et ego existimamus optimum fore, ut ad aliquod 
terapus piemeietui j donee ex Anglia et ceitioia et plura comparemus Dubmm tnim non est, quiu 
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been supplied to Foxe, from England; because the edition of 1559 
contains the account of the disputations and deaths of Latimer, Ridley, 
and Cranmer. 

In the prooemium to the second book, he says, those who have attended 
to the nature of different lands, say that in Egypt, which is much infested 
with poisons, there also the best remedies are to be found. He applies 
the comparison to England. Having treated, in the first part, of those 
who contended for the faith before the times of Luther, he now proceeds 
to those from his time till the end of Edward VI. placing them in order 
as the events of their life occurred : so that the light of history for the 
future may be more apparent, when a continued succession of blessed 
martyrs is known to be in the church. In this book Thomas Hylton 
and Patrick Hamilton are mentioned ; and it begins with the story of 
Richard Hunn. 

The third book was probably completed after the departure of Grindal 
from Strasburg, and was no doubt compiled from the accounts and letters 
which were sent to him from London. In the prooemium, Foxe says it 
cost him much labour to collect the number of martyrs, whom the five 
years’ tempest had swept away, to the number of more than fi\e hundred : 
and if he has not related their histories so graphically as the reader 
could wish, his excuse might be, the magnitude of the affairs related, 
and his incompetency to do them justice. He adds that lady Jane Grey 
was the' first to hint to him his writing concerning the martyrs ; and that 
PLilpot collected the disputations. 

There is no prooemium either to the fourth or fifth books, though 
there is to the sixth, inu which he mentions that the book contains the 
disputations of the three bishops. He laments that the holy eucharist, 
which is the symbol of peace and union, should be the chief cause of 
dissension. “ And oh !” he adds, ‘‘ that it was nothing else than disputa- 
tions and strifes of words ! But they have verged^into such a butchery 
of the most gentle martyrs of Chnst, of whom I can set fortli not less 
than two hundred and seven put to death in one year, and in England 
only : and what was the subject which afforded cause for their execution, 
but the differences of opinion on the eucharist.?” So, indeed, it has ever 
been from that time to the present ; and so it will continue to bo until 
the church of Rome adopts another criterion of attachment to Christian 
truth, and of submission to ecclesiastical authority, than the doctrine of 
the corporeal presence of Christ in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 

Such were the labours of Foxe before he returned from Basil to Eng- 
land. This edition of his book was printed in Basil, and great must 
have been the difficulties with which the author had to contend in the 
accomplishment of every part of Lis design. Every material of his work 


prodibunt, quae antea m tenebris delitescebant. Si tibi etiam idem videatur, ben^ 
teLuon? corrademus, et ad te transmittenda curabixnus. Le\ is ent jactura 

tempons, si rerum copu et certitudme compensetur. Vale in Christo, qudm optime. 

“ Argentinae, raptim 19 Decemb. 15S8 » " GEiHDAimJS, tuus 


(ff) Life of Grmdal, p. 31. 
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was to come from beyond the seas : and to travel far over land, when 
there were impediments and restrictions innumerable to prevent the 
safe transit of such papers as those which he would require. Those 
who sent them, as well as those to whom they were addressed, would be 
exposed to constant danger. There was then no free press. An im- 
primatur was necessary to give currency to every publication. One 
edition of this work in Latin was being printed at Basil. Another edition, 
in French, was in the press at Geneva, so that the burthen upon him 
was very great. In addition to all these impediments to his more 
rapid progress in his labours, the pope was exerting himself to the 
utmost to prevent the free circulation of the books which were being 
published by the Reformers. Leo X. had issued an ordinance com- 
manding that no book be printed until it had been previously subjected 
to examination. This decree had been confirmed in the tenth session 
of the Lateral! Council held in 1515. The popes assumed the power 
of prohibiting any publications that opposed their policy. Paul IV. 
anxious as any of his predecessors to suppress the efforts of the Reformers, 
issued a prohibitory index in 1559, the very year of the publication of 
the edition of Foxe's “ Commentarii'*’ published by Oporinus, forbidding 
by name, Oporinus,^ Stephens, and many others, from printing any book 
whatever. It is not improbable, that the papal decree was more especially 
aimed at the work of Foxe. 

Nor were these the only labours to which this indefatigable student 
devoted himself. When he saw that his brethren and fellow-disciples, 
who were united with him in common hostility to the persecutions of 
Rome, deserved censure, he did not hesitate to-^reprove them. 

John Knox, who had returned to Geneva, at the end of the year 1557, 
published, early in the year following, his treatise called, “ The First Blast 
of the Trumpet against the monstrous Regimen of Women in which 
he attacked with great vehemence the succession of females to the govern- 
ment of nations. With many of his sentiments it appears Foxe did not 
agree ; and he, therefore, wrote to him expostulating with him, in a friendly 
manner, upon the impropriety of his book, and the use of such strong 
language. To this Knox returned the following characteristic answer. 

‘‘ The mightie comforte of the Holie Ghost for salutation. 

Dearlie beloved brother, albeit at the departure of this our brother, 
from whom I receaved your loving and frendlie lettre, my selve could 
writ nothinge be reason of the evill disposition of my bodie, yit becaus 
I could not suffer him to depart without som remembrance of my deutie 
to you : I used the help of my left hand, that is of my wief, in scribling 
these fewe lynes unto you, as touching my purpose and m)md in the 
publishing The First Blast of the Trumpet. When the secreates of all 
hartes shall be disclosed, that shall be knowen which now by manye can 
not be perswaded, to wit, that therin I nether have sought my selve 
nether yit the vain prase of oney ; my rude vehemencie and inconsidered 

(1) Hallam’s Liteiatuie of Europe, vol. ii. p 509, London, 1839. 
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affirmations, which may appear rather to proceed from coler than of zeal 
and reason, I do not excuse ; but to have used anye other tytle mor 
plausible therby to have allured the world by any art, as I never purposed 
to do, I not yit purpose. To me it is yneugh to say the black is not 
whit ; and man’s tyrannye and folishnes is not Goddes perfite ordinance ; 
which thinge I do not so much to correct comon welthes as to delyver 
my own conscience and to instruct the consciences of som semple who 
yit I fear be ignorant in that matter ; but further of this I delay to 
better oportunytie. Salut your wief and dowghter hartlie in my nam. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus OInist rest with you now and ever. From 
Geneva the 18 th of May, 1558 . 

Youre brother to power, 

“ JoHNE Knox.*” 

“ I your sister, miter hereof, saluteth you and your wief most heartlie, 
thanking hir of hir loving tokens which my mother and I receaved from 
Mrs. Kent."i 

From the conclusion of the letter it may seem as if the bearer of it 
was Lawrence Kent, to whom Knox was known at Frankfort, he being 
one of the number that seceded from Dr. Cox and his adherents. There 
is also another piece of intelligence contained in it, not yet noticed in his 
life, and of which his son makes no mention ; that a daughter had been 
born to Foxe while abroad.^ This is also mentioned by Strype, when 
recording GrindaPs generosity to him, or rather his dispensing part of 
the charity of others to him. 

Foxe was thus employed at Basil, when the death of Mary gave new 
hope to the reformers, both at home and abroad. The English exiles 
began immediately to return to England. Foxe still remained abroad. 
It is probable that he continued on the Continent to complete his Com- 
mentaries, as his dedication to the duke of Norfolk is dated from Basil. 
A strange anecdote is related by his son, which the present age would 
call a singular coincidence, but which our ancestors would attribute to 
divine interposition. I am willing to believe anything on sufficient evi- 
dence. The testimony on which this anecdote rests is the affirmation of 
Aylmer, afterwards bishop of London. “ He was accustomed,’’’ says 
Mr. Samuel Foxe, “in the presence of many living persons, to declare 
that he was present at a sermon, wherein Master Foxe, among many 
other things which he preached to comfort the banished English, did 
with confidence tell them, that now w^as the time come for their return 
to England, and that he brought them that news by commandment from 
God. For these words,” says his son, “ he was sharply reproved by the 
graver divines there present.” He was, however, excused afterwards by 
the event ; for, by comparing dates, it was found that the queen died 
but the day preceding the prediction uttered by Foxe. 


(1) Harlejan MSS No 416, Art 34, p 70. 

(2) There is mentioned, in a parenthebis his son after this, that his family vas increased \Mth two 
children, and as Samuel, who wiote his life, is called his eldest son, we may conclude thej ^^e^e both 
daughters. It appears piobahle that one was boin at liasil 
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It is most probable that the martyrologist, on considering the cruelties 
in England — the depression of the protestant cause on the Continent — 
the promises of God that the pure truths of Christianity and the faith 
of the catholic church should never perish — ^liad inferred, that the time 
had arrived when these promises would appear to be overthrown, unless 
some great deliverance had occurred ; and he concluded that such deli- 
verance could be only obtained by the death of the queen. The con- 
clusion so rested on his mind, that it influenced his imagination, and be- 
came eventually the conviction of his reason, a portion of his faith, and the 
substance of a sermon. He expressed his belief in the form of a prophecy. 

Some difficulty is found in reconciling the account of his biographers 
as to his resources at this period. In the second year after Mary’s death 
he returned to England. His son informs us that he was so poor that 
he was compelled to remain at Basil with his family, which was now 
increased by two children, till money was sent him from England to 
bear his expenses in travelling. Fuller and Strype ^ speak of the success 
of his literary labours in language which prevents many from giving 
implicit credence to these statements. 

We may infer, from the narrative by his son, that the disputes on the 
Continent had begun, even at this early period, to divide the reformers 
in England. By this writer of his life we are informed that, in conse- 
quence of the delay of the martyrologist in returning to England, some 
hard speeches were spoken against him, as if through pride he had 
delayed to come, thereby seeking a shorter, and more speedy way to 
preferment, as being due to him when he should be sent for.” Foxe 
paid no attention to these and similar observations. He was the retired 
and secluded student, despising injuries, and neglecting his own right, 
says his son. He hid himself in his study. Though he was now eminent 
for his exertions, and was favoured with the friendship of the great, and 
might easily have attained to honours, neither avarice nor ambition 
xempted him to leave his retirement. Disinterestedness of this kind is 
seldom credited. It is understood by few, and appreciated by fewer. 
Yet the whole tenor of the life of the martyrologist compels us to 
believe that his son has described him rightly, when he thus represents 
his father as the contented, unambitious, religious, laborious, and happy 
student. 

Though he did not return to England immediately on the accession 
of Elizabeth, Foxe wrote to her a Latin address, congratulating the queen, 
in the name of the German nation, on her accession to the throne. It 
does not consist of merely complimentary and eulogistical phrases, but 
abounds with useful advice to the queen, the court, and the clergy.® 

In the year after the queen’s accession, this edition of his work 
appeared, dedicated to the duke of Norfolk.® The dedication is written 

, (1) Strype’s Annals, vol i p 151. Fuller, lib. viii. p 36. 

(2) It was printed at Basil by Oponnus 

(3) The title of this edition was “ Rerum in Ecclesia Gestarum quffi postremis et periculosis Ins tem- 
poiibus eveueiunt mayimaiiimque per Europam iiorsecutionum ac sanctorum Dei Maitjium emtera- 
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in his usual elegant Latin, He mentions to his former pupil his endea- 
vours to form his youthful mind, and requests him to accept this literary 
labour from the hands of his old tutor, or, if he would rather, from his 
now new client. He hopes that it may tend to establish him in the 
protestant religion, and that the commentaries will not be read only 
by him, but by all men of his rank and station, from the highest to 
the lowest, public and private, not in England merely, but by Christians 
every where. He ascribes the glory to Christ, and adds, what can 
be a more delightful contemplation than that, casting one’s eye 
around, we may, in such small space, consider so many changes of 
times, see such instability in the mass of the people, that they always 
follow where the prince leads ; to behold so many heroes and chief men — ^ 
dukes, counts, knights, and esquires — so many, both learned and un- 
learned, passing in review before one, each performing so bravely and 
admirably his part ; to look upon such an army of most chosen martyrs, 
O blessed Jesus, contending for thee with such constancy, dying with 
such fortitude, and disputing with such prudence ! He then says, that 
it will show God’s providence, afflicting upon the heads of some that 
which they assigned to others ; that to many who find there — some 
perhaps their parents, others their sons, some again their wives, another 
part husbands, some relations and near connexions, others neighbours 
and friends, it will be pleasant to read of them in these records, as if 
each affectionately desired to listen to them speaking. Here, also, is 
afforded the character of both churches, so that a judgment may be 
found without much trouble. There are also the decisions, testimonies, 
reasonings, and arguments of the most learned martyrs in the weightiest 
controversies; so that there is left no place for error or doubt. He 
concludes by saying, ‘‘ that he desired to say much more to his highness 
(sublimitaterri)^ but his time was short, and that both printers and mar- 
kets were urgent, and that he could not write as desired.” 

^ The poor student was writing his history for his bread ; and though 
his labour was his amusement and his passion, as well as his means of 
subsistence, he had no leisure to devote himself further to the language 
of courtesy and kindness.^ His task yras now, however, completed, and 
Foxe returned to England by the month of October 1559 , the year 
after the accession of Elizabeth, in great peace of mind, but in precarious 
health of body, and in the deepest privation and distress. 


exempli sint, digesti per Regna et Nationes Commcntarii. Tars 
Angham et Scotiam Gestis . atq m pnmis de Horrenda, sub 
Maria nuper Regina, persecutione, narratio continetur. Auctore Joanne Foxo Analo npr 

3umS“ SnfiG celsitudinis princeps, celsitudinem tuam dm nobis velit inco- 

SlOTUe su^ Simnique adWam 

“ BasUes Anno 1569. Septembils 1. Tua Cds. Multis nonunitas dovmctus addictasque in Chnsto. 

JoAn. Foxus.” 
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FROM HIS RETURN TO ENGLAND AFTER THE ACCESSION OF 
ELIZABETH, 1559, TO HIS DEATH, 1587. 

RETURN TO ENGLAND — RESIDENCE AT NORWICH — FIRST ENGLISH EDITION OP THE ACTS 
AND MONUMENTS — HIS PREFERMENTS — LABOURS — CORRESPONDENCE — SERMONS — 
PRAYERS FOR THE ROMANISTS AT PAUL’S CROSS — ^ADDRESS TO THE PURITANS — DEATH 
— CHARACTER-ESTIMATION OF HIS WORKS. 

The time of the return of John Foxe to England is ascertained 
by the date of a letter, October 1559, witten from London to the 
duke of Norfolk, From this letter we learn, too, the severe privation 
and distress under which he still laboured. The printers at Basil, had 
only, it seems,* requited his valuable services with shelter, bread, and 
water. His own delightful pursuits and employments in the service of 
the best Master and the best cause, had given him that inward happiness 
which is the greatest earthly blessing. The letter to his former patron, 
the duke of Norfolk, reveals to us the embarrassments under which he 
suffered, and the deep sense of the religion which comforted him. 

‘‘ I have so often,” he says, written to your highness, that I feel ashamed 
to trouble you any more. However, I am so conscious of the ingenuous 
kindness of your nature, that I know there would be no necessity for 
my petition if there was only wanting the will to bestow aid. But 
perhaps these times hinder you sending to us, and me uiging you. I 
cannot think that it is from forgetfulness of us, nor from pride, you have 
so long withheld assistance to us. But whatever may be the cause why 
your liberality has thus ceased, one thing I know, that it is most easy 
for thee, in the midst of your great fortune and abundance of all things, 
to set aside for us some small allowance out of, as I hear, your immense 
and unbounded expenditure. More earnest prayers would be necessary 
where benefactors are less inclined to confer benefits. But your dispo- 
sition always seemed of that character, that you gave rather from your 
own nature than the prayers of others. I think, alas ! my disposition 
is not unknown to you, which is not to be importunately craving, although 
dying with hunger.” 

That as yet I have dedicated nothing to you;^ apprehension of 
danger to you, rather than my own will, has prevented me, which your 
highness, if God permit, shall afterwards rightly understand. 

“ As far as regards religion, I think there is no necessity for me to 

(1) This must refer to the fact, that Foxe had inscribed nothingto the Duhe since he had returned to 
England Or the allusion may mean that he had dedicated nothing to him of a merely political nature , 
or, m the estimation of the tutor and supplicant, which he esteemed worthy of the attention of so good 
and great a friend. Foxe had, as we have seen, dedicated to the Duhe the Basil edition of his work, 
published in 1559. 
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advise. Wherever the truth be, may God grant that you manfuliy 
stand with it. In the mean time bear this in mind, that if you cannot 
help Christ at this juncture, let no mortal persuade you in any way to 
become his adversary. He mil at length conquer all opponents. The 
time which others spend in courtly pomps and dice, if you devote to 
reading the sacred Scriptures, you will in this act wisely.’’ ^ 

The duke was not m London when this letter was addressed to him. 
His reply is — “ I have received your letter, my excellent preceptor, from 
which I learn your affection towards me, which is very acceptable to me. 
And unless the return of my servants had preceded my letters, you would 
have been here with me before this. For I WTote to them that they 
•should so provide you with all things, that you might speedily come to 
me : which would have so happened had they not returned' more quickly 
than I expected. Now, since I shall be in London shortly, I wish you 
to await me there, where, as I desire and ought, I will look to you. In 
the mean time I bid you farewell. — From my house at Reyningate, the 
SOth October, 1559. 

Your pupil, “ Tho.was Norfolk.^ 
“ To my right-loving schoolmaster, John Foxe.” 


The duke performed his promise, and received Foxe into his Manor- 
house, Christ’s Church, Aldgate. The following letter to Mr. Hickman,** 
at Bugden, proves that his health at this time was in a precarious state. 

The grace of Christ Jesus grant us hys everlastyng comfort, through 
true fayth in hym. Amen. Of your long looked for return I am glad. 
Of your reformed health I am more glad. As also, yf yt so please 
y® lord, we may mete here at London I wyl not be sory. Yf strength 
and courage had been corespondent to my wyl, I wold have been glad to 
have seen you at this present at Bugden, and to have seen Bugden for 
your sake. But this doubtful whether, this could ayr, y® foulc way, and 
y® weakenes of my health would not wel matche together, or els no tra- 
vayle, nor lack of good wyl, shuld have witholdcn me from rydyng to 
Mr. Hyckman, to no man in England more sbner. Notwithstandyng 
y* which serveth not now, may serve an other tyme, if yt so please y® 
Lord, our merciful Saviour, who confirme and stablyshe us dayly increas- 
yng in the trew knowlege of hys name, and if yt be hys pleasure, graunt 


(1) The original ism Harl MSS No 416, Art 65, p 115 b 

Cur nihil nomini tuo inscnbere adhuc aubim, obstat pencuh tui metus, potiiis quam voluntas 
accincta Id quod celsitudo tua (Christo aspirante) posthac rectius mtelliget (iuod a,d religjonf-m 
attiiiet, non arbitior opus te adnionere. Ubi stet ventas, Dominus det ut tu cum ventate stare queas 
vmliter Illud interim imprimis vide, nequis eo te adducat mortaliiun, si Cliristum laborantum juvaie 
non queas, attamen ut illi te adversarium ulla in re prajbeas Vmcet eniin ille tandem inviti's omnibus 
Tempus quod alii pompis aulicis et aleis impendent, si tu literarum sacrarum lectioni impertias, pru- 
denter, ac in rem tuam ageres.” 

(2) “ Accepi litteras tuas, optlrae preceptor, quibus mihi quod animi haberes, significasti, quodque 
mihi valde charum est. Et msi famulorum meorum redditus literas meas prsevenisset, multo antehac 
tu hic meciim fuisses Scnpsi emm ad illos, ut ita tibi de rebus omnibus providerent, ut ad me subito 
venires quod et ita factum fuisset, nisi citius quam credideram, rediissent. Nunc quoniam ipse brevi 
te Londini videbo, velim ut ibi me expectes, quando tibi (sicubi et debeo et volo) prospiciam. Inteiea 
jubeo te valere. Ex sedibus meis Reningatioe, tricessimo die Octobr 1559. 

To ray right loving schoolemaster John Foxe “ Tuus alumnus, “ Tuomas Nonronc ” 

Harl. MSS No 417, Ait 66. 

(3) Hail MSS No. 116, Ait. 81, fol 1S4 
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we may both safely and shortly see yow here at London. Londini, 
Octob.*^5.^ I pray you commend me to your good hoast, and to your 
good hoastes, and to your good wife. 

“ Your in Christ, “ John Foxe.*” 

It was probably in consequence of the bad state of health into which 
the duke of Norfolk perceived Foxe to be falling that he sent him to 
Norwich soon after they met, on pretence of executing some commission. 
He was collecting additional materials for a new and enlarged edition of 
the ‘‘Acts and Monuments'” in English, and his intense application and 
studious habits were impairing his constitution. One additional cause 
might be his deep anxiety to see further improvements in the manner 
of worshipping God in the service of the church. Though he conformed 
to the Book of Common Prayer as it had been lately restored by Eliza- 
beth, he believed that certain changes in the liturgy would be improve- 
ments, and he wished to see them established. We have no evidence 
respecting the part he took in the private discussions which probably 
took place among his friends, who entertained the same views. The 
duke of Norfolk gave him some commission, as already intimated, to 
proceed to Norwich, where the friend, though an opponent of Foxe, at 
Frankfort, was now bishop. Dr. Cox had been elected to Norwich by the 
dean and chapter, after the death of bishop Hopton, June 1559. He 
was appointed to the see of Ely in the December of the same year ; and 
Parkhurst succeeded him at Norwich, March 27th, 1560. Foxe was 
the intimate friend of both Cox and Parkhurst, as well as of the duke 
of Norfolk He continued at Norwich for some^time ; and is said, by 
Strype, to have been residing with the bishop at the end of the year 
1560. “ The bishop,’’ says Strype, “ took Foxe down to Norwich 

with him, not only for his company, but to preach the gospel, being of 
excellent eloquence ; and to instruct the people in good religion, which 
was much needed, as bishop Hopton, the last popish bishop in the reign 
of Mary, who died in the same year with that queen, had leavened the 
diocese with popery.” 

This anecdote of Foxe affords us a pleasing illustration of the com- 
paratively happy state of England as to matters of religion in the earlier 
years of the reign of Elizabeth. Nations progress slowly, and learn 
only by experience — the experience of evil. Great calamities and 
sorrows bear to slates, the same analogy which the Iliad of Homer bears 
to the laws of epic poetry. The poem of the author preceded the rules 
of the critic. The sufferings off a nation arising from bad laws precede 
the regulations and theories which aim at better government, and wiser 
institutions. Jlie intolerable severities by which the Romanists had 
endeavoured to promote uniformity of belief made the people rejoice in 
the supremacy of a native sovereign instead of a foreign bishop, of 
wliom the temporal ruler was only vicegerent and minister : and though 


(1) We have here the earliest date under Foxe’s hand, after his return from exile. 
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tlie doctrine of toleration was not fully developed, and the magnificent 
freedom which permits every man to inquire fully into the truth, and to 
believe those conclusions only which he adopts upon evidence, appearing 
to him to be satisfactory, was unknown to the legislature ; yet the people 
welcomed with rapture the cessation of the persecutions, the restoration 
of the liturgy, the temporal supremacy, and the general repose. One 
hundred and sixty-two beneficed persons, from the bishop to the priest, 
out of ninety-four hundred beneficed clergymen, (the number who 
survived the reign of Mary,) adhered to the church of Rome. The 
rest submitted to the change. The council of Trent had not ceased 
its sittings, when the thirty-nine articles were reappointed as the faith of 
England. The chm-ch of Rome in its present form is, consequently, of 
later origin than the church of England, in its present form. The decisions 
at Trent, had not yet erected the insurmountable barrier between the 
two churches. The friends of the church of Rome in England then 
attended their parish churches. The queen desii*ed to conciliate all ; 
but the papists, more than the puritans. The objectors to some portions 
of our church service on the principles of the Frankfort se^eders, remained 
with Foxe, stedfast to the communion of the episcopal church ; and fought 
against the common enemy without any schismatical separation. The 
foreign religious societies, which had not, unfortunately, retained the best 
bond of union — episcopal government — ^were considered as churches 
deserving the name of our dear sisters in Christ. Episcopacy was up- 
held in England, both as of divine appointment, and as the best form 
of church government ; without any offensive declaration that those who 
had not adopted it, were unworthy of being considered as partakers of the 
covenanted mercies of God. The pensions of the monks, and of others 
who had been ejected from their asyla^ were paid; and though a 
proclamation was issued this very year, in which all anabaptists were 
commanded to leave the kingdom, this very enacijnent was the proof of 
the great change which had already taken place in the spirit of the public 
law, which substituted the punishment of exile, in the place of death, for 
religious opinions. John Foxe, we know, had not changed his long- 
recorded objections to some portions of the service-book. He was pro- 
bably, on this account, not deemed eligible to the higher preferments, 
with which his labours, talents, and usefulness would otherwise have been 
rewarded : and a church and a government are right, while they permit 
every citizen to express his opinions without punishment, to exempt 
from the list of candidates for the higher stations, those who are not 
devoted to the existing institutions. No state can be desired to give 
power to those citizens who would endeavour to destroy the institutions, 
for the very defence of which, they are invested with that power. 
If the opinions of any citizen, when submitted to the people and 
their rulers, so influence the mass, that those opinions are urged upon 
the rulers as the will of the majority ; the ruler may be justified in calling 
the propounder of those conclusions to the high places of authority, that 
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the change may be made more peacefully, and more effectually. The 
opinions of John Foxe, and of the rest of the Frankfort objectors to 
the liturgy, were not sanctioned by the people; and he was justly, 
therefore, excluded from the episcopate of England. He was happier, 
far happier, in his liberty than he would have been in further advance- 
ment. He was employed in those departments of the public service in 
which he could be useful by preaching through the diocese, in conjunc- 
tion with his friend, the bishop of Norwich ; and he was admitted, as we 
shall see, to the lesser preferments, which gave him comparative com- 
petence and provision, without authority and power. 

There is a moral influence exercised by an eminently useful and good 
man, upon the minds of his contemporaries, which is more gratifying to 
the heart than the fascinations of power, when unattended by similar 
homage. Though Foxe was not raised to the episcopacy, he appears, 
from many evidences, to have been regarded with much veneration and 
affection by his contemporaries. We learn this from various letters 
published by Strype, or preserved in the Harleian manuscripts. I shall 
give a few evidences of his moral influence, and the value set upon his 
friendship and interest, exercised on various occasions, from some of these 
letters. 

He is solicited by one to remember those near him in his prayers to 
God, they not having bowed the knee to Baal, as also to obtain for 
others some preferment : he himself being still without either a benefice 
or an ecclesiastical dignity. Strype informs us that the letter, of which 
the following is a copy, was addressed to him at Norwich. 

Derelye beloved in Clirist Jesus oure onlye comfort in all extreame 
assaultes, &c. These fewe words are but as a testemonie of my hartie 
salutacions unto youe, contynuallye wysshynge your prosperous successe 
in the Lordes harveste, and that many laborers maye by your meanes be 
sent forthe in that g 9 od worke to call the yonglinges to the greate 
supper of the lambe that was slayne from the begjmninge of the worlde, 
&c. ; and for your memento I have noted a fewe names (which have not 
bowed their knees to Baall) which I commit to your remembrance, not 
that I judge ye have them in oblivion, but that I must have somwhat 
to blot my paper wythe, to make matter, &c. Mr, Brull,' James 
Yonge, Mr. Playfer, Wylliam Fausset, mynister of Linseye, and thys 
berer Peter Foxman,^ and are all vertuous men, fearinge God. These 
fewe, with many others, I trust shall not be forgotten. Elyzabeth my 
wyffe, and our brother T°-Upcher, salutethe youe, desyringe youe, when 
ye speake unto God, to tell hym of us. Thus the eternall Spirite governe 
youe in all youre affaires, to hys glorie and your everlastinge comforte in 
hym. Thys 18 November, Anno D®* 1560, in London. 

“ Syr, yf ye can procure some lyvinge of 50 ^- a yeare, or upwarde, for 
Robarde Oooll, he ys mynded heare to give up wheare he ys ; and allso 

(1) strype writes this Bull/’ Annals, vol. i. p, 310. It is, by some, written Bruel, Bruil, Brule. 

(2) “Forman,” Strype. 
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Rycharde Berde, a good mynister, I comyt tliem all to yotir remem- 
braunce. Once agayne byddinge yowe liartely farewell in Christ. Amen. 

Youres in the Lorde assuredly e, Wyllyam Wyntropp.’’ 

To hys very flFrende Mr. Jhon Foxe, preacher in Norwiche/’ ^ 


The following will be read by those who have appreciated the moral 
as well as literary merits of Foxe, as a gratifying testimony from one 
whose voice in his praise could be lifted up only from proof of his virtues. 

I am greatly rejoiced, my Foxe, since your coming is so near at 
hand : and I think every day a year until I behold yourself. Your love 
and labour bestowed upon me in my youth and poverty, I forget not ; 
and, God willing, you shall find that it has not been bestowed upon an 
ungrateful man. I am ashamed of my unskilfulness in the letters I write 
to you, but my affection compelled me to do that for you, which I wish 
to do for no other, because I have not, for five years past, written a Latin 
epistle. As other business calls me, and that I may not detain you from 
other engagements by these barbarous letters, hoping to see you in a few 
days, I wish you, in Christ, the happiest life and arrival. ^ 

March 5. Your luost loving scholar, “ Tho. Norfolk."”® 


The following is part of a letter from one under temptations to blas- 
pheme, and requesting Foxe’s counsel thereupon. 

‘‘ I have writyn a longe letter, but I will not trobell your wurshype no 
more but to have your avise, howe, if you were so provoked yourself 
withe orribill teinptacions of blasphemye, what you wold do, and howe 
youe wold overcome it -and be thorowlie comforted and quyeted, for my 
feithe is not strong to overcome suche a ferfull matter, and dowtinge 
myche for that Syente Peter in feithe fayled in a grete dele lesse 
terror: but if one myghte gather this hope and comfort that if one 
shold do all the syn that ever was don or shall he, so as he do it not 
of a pretenced wilfull malise and purpose agaynst the holie gost, but 
faull by fere or weknes or by fraylte, or by any other cause and combred 
mynde, or by temptacion obpressed, but he myghte be remytted, then 
thes feres and dowtes wold be mytigated, and if one faull some hope he 
wold gather in God’s mercie, for it is wrytyn his mercie is in gretnes 
lyke to hym selfe and hathe no ende. And also to have your avise 
whatt youe wold do if in such sorte youe shold ofFende as God forbydd, 
for to despeyre none maye,‘ nor to slee themselves none maye, for that' 


(1) Harl MS 416 art. 61, fol. 106. 

( 2 ) “ Bux Norfolciensis ad D, Joh. Fositm. 

“ Incredibxli gaudio obruor, mi Foxe, cum tuum adventum, jam, appropinquare conspicor , et tamen 
computens unumquemque diem, (ut) annum, donee tuam pefsoiiam intueor. Tuum amoreni, atquc 
Iaborem,in juventute,et paupertate mea, in meimpensam, non obhviscor, et, Leo volente, in memorem 
mvenies Pudet me meam dissuetudinem m litens tibi his scriptis mdicare, sed 
facere quod nemini alu volui, nam nunquam scrips! epistolam Latinam istis jam 
quxnqueprffitentisannis, sicalus negotus meterapus appellavit, et ne longo tempore his barbaris litteris 

nto tvfadvXr ^ 

Hatl MSS m. art 25, fol. 102. amaortssimuo, Tho. Nohhpol » 
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is a grete offence, and of this I desyre your councell, for I am not in this 
trubele alone, but all men have that nede of councell that I have if suche 
things come into there heds and be moved therev^ithe. And also to 
have your avise howe to discharge my herte from suche movings and fere. 
They come on me sodenlye, but they be hard to avoide and put aweye, 
if I maye be clered agayne and held (healed ?) I am not abill to make 
yowe amends, for this is the hevest burdyn that ever was, to be in suche 
fere that if men falle to such things, and beinge of them selves se weke 
and prone, they shall have no mercye. Jobbe nor Davuhe (David) vrere 
never in that case.^ ” ' 


Another letter of T. H. to Mr. Fox, desiring comfort, as byinge wonder- 
fully appawlede to se no frewt to follow the her 3 nige God’s worde thys 

20 yers : but that rather he wexsythe worse and worse. 

‘‘ For somitche, mi adopted father, unthankfulness ys hated of God 
as dothe manifestlye apere in his holy wordes, and of all men hyely de- 
tested, which J[ may justly be charged withall consyderynge the great 
consolation and fatherly councell I received at youre handes, beynge 
then sore deseased in sowle and body allso ; the where in youre ortcharde 
I reseyved most happy consolation, yf grace had so governed me as the 
spirit oft provoked me and dayly dothe, but this old putrifyed Adam, 
mi synfull flesh, I (named) carythe styll so lofty a sayle y^ by no 
meanes yt wylbe made subject to the sppyt, butt evermore rebellythe 
and lustethe after carnale and fleshly thynges, not worthy onse to be 
named, as the apostell testifyethe, and where yt pleasythe owre Savior 
Crist to conTand all syners, excludyng non, to com boldly unto hym. I 
in truthe beynge the greatest synner in all Christendom am provokyd oft 
to call upon God by Christ mi only Redemer, he of hys great mercy 
preservythe me from desperation byinge wonderfully appawled to se no 
frewt to follow the herynge God’s worde thys xx^ yeres, but rather wex- 
sythe worse and worse, therefore yett ones agayne I make bold in Christ 
to send unto you for helpe in this mi dystres, beynge as it were overladyn 
with the multitude of mi synes, and greatly affheared to aprotche in 
yowre presense, yett so longe as lyeve endurythe, God’s grace assystinge 
me, I wyll hope for pardon, knowynge y^ God, in his good tyme, wyll 
send helpe. Into whoes handes I holly comend mi weke and synfull 
body and soule, requiryng pardon for mi syns past, and grace to amend 
herafter; besychynge you, good father, to remember me in your dayly 

prayers to the throne of y^ att the least wyse, allthowe I am most 

unworthy to be God’s (sermnt)^ yett by the dayly medyation of Christ 
Jhesu, I may be amounge the number of his chosyn and elect children 
and hyred servants, which were rewarded all alyeke, as well thos y* la- 
boured but one ower as thos y* bore the burden and heat of the hole 
day, for in hym we all do lyve and have owre beynge, and are to be 
caryed wether yt pleasethe hys goodnes, and without hys spetyall grace 

CD Harl. MSS. 416, art. 19 , fol. 131. 

h 
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alyve in heaven, whose hand he can not eschape, nor yet able to abyde yf 
yt falle. But beste ys, that your wysdomes gentlely and quyetly com- 
pose the matter at home. 'WTierein I beseche you, as a peacemaker, to 
do in y® matter what ye can. The zeale of the Lord lesus dwel in you. 
Amen”* 

Mr. John Foxe to the Lord Chief Justice, recommending Mr. J. Smythe 
to be made Schoolmaster of Ippeswiche. 

Forasmuch as thys yong man, for whom I wryte, ys not so well 
known to your honour, peradventure, as he ys to me, by long acquaynt- 
ance and continuance, to signifie therfore to your lordshyp, not only upon 
privat affection but upon treutli and knowlege in hys behalf : thys ys 
breifly to testifie to your good L. that if y® town of Ypswyche stand in 
neede of a worthy, godly, and lerned scholmaster, for all such indewments 
and ornaments requisite in such a function, or trew religion, lernyng, 
diligence and practise, for these, and such other gyftes of abilitie, I know 
not how, nor where they may be better spedd, then in receavyng thys 
Mr. J. Smythe, beyng hym self born in y® same town of Ypsewyche : 
whom both present occasion of tyme, and y® good vocation of Christ, 
I trust, offereth now unto them. Certefying, moreover, your good Lord- 
ship, and not only you, but also y® whole town of Ypsewyche, that who 
soever shall receave hym for guydyng of theire schole, shal doo no such 
pleasure to hym, as profyte to them selves, and commoditie to theire 
yougth. D. lesus tibi benedicat, et tuis. Amen. 

LondLNovemb. 23. “ YouTS in Christ lesu, 

“ John Foxe.” ® 

“ To y® ryght honorable and hys very good lord, 
y® Lord Cheefe Justice of England.” 

From this it would appear as if the lord chief justice either had the 
appointment of a schoolmaster for Ipswich, or else his recommendation 
would be so much respected, that the person bearing it would be elected. 
Yet Foxe, not content with having endeavoured to interest the chief 
justice, wrote the following letter to the inhabitants, or authorities of 
Ipswich, in favour of the same person. 

Allthough privat affection and good wyll I beare to thys good man 
moveth me to doo for hym as every man wold be glad to do for hys 
ftend, yet not so much that, as publike dewtie I owe to others, namely 
to your worshypes and the whole townshype of Ypswyche, to whom I 
am not a lytle bawnde, also the consideration I have to the ryght educa- 
tion of youth, which I wysh in al places to be brought up in godly vertue 
and good letters, causeth me to wryte to your worshypes, not so much 
for the preferment of hym for whom I wryte, as for your own comoditie 
I trust, and furtherance of your youth. Understandyng therfore y^ you 
are in some consultation about placyng a mete instructor for your schole, 

h% 


(1) Harl. MSS. 416, art. 92, fol. 147. 


(2) Ibid. art. 98, fol. 157. 
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as y® matter in my mynd req[uyretli good advisement and deliberat cir- 
cumspection, so I doubt not but your wysdoms may have sufficient 
choyse of a number in dyvers places, wherin, yf my opinion and censure 
were required herein, whom I cold commend or wold wysh unto you, 
I know none other.” ^ 

The next letter is one of a very diflPerent character, for it is one recom- 
mending to a gentlewoman, a very godly gentleman, a friend of Foxe’s, 
for a husband. 

“ As your discret circumspection is not unprovided of sufficient coun- 
sail what you have best to doo in your own affayres, to yourself best 
known, to me nothyng appertaynyng ; so nether do I enterprise so boldly 
to wryte to you, as havyng any nede to be advertised by others. Yet 
notwithstandyng for so much as we are so wylled by the Apostle to exhorte 
one an other, I trust you wyll not be offended, if I shal wryte unto you 
by way of persuasion, in y® behalfe of a certen godly gentleman, and 
deare frend of myne. The same gentleman I meane, whom you dyd see 
not long ago with me at Mr. Moultons, whose syncere integritie, vertuous 
lyfe, myld and softe conditions, stayde and satteled discretion, hys 
amiable lovyngnes, loved of all men that know hym, with no lesse singu- 
lar affection workyng in hys hart especially towards yow, yf they were so 
well known to you, as they are to me, and others which have experience 
of hym, I shuld not nede to bestowe thys laboure herein, eyther in ex- 
horttyng of you, or commendyng of hym : yow wold soone understand 
yourself what ye had to doo best for your self. 

‘‘ But because y® par!ie as yet as unacquaynted, ys not so wel known 
unto yow, to thentent therfore by report of others ye shuld not waynt 
some intelligence herof, I thought thus much to wryte in hys behalf, 
who nether wryteth for hym self, nether ys privye, I assure yow, of my 
wrytyng for hym, testifying to yow simplely what *1 do thynke, and not 
only what I thynk meself, but heare also testified by some others, which 
knoweth yow better then I doo, that yf the favour of your mynd culd be 
no lesse inclined to hym, then the lord hath wrought in hys hart toward 
you, verely it is supposed a meyter matche culd not be found for you, 
nor wysshed unto you, al thyngs on both parts considered, both that I 
h'eare of you, and know by hym. Thus much have I signified to you 
what I thought, and know of hym to be trew. You for your part doo 
what you thynk good, better in my mynd ye cannot doo, then to coun- 
sail in thys matter with ye lord, who as he hath ordayned maryage 
betwen man and wyfe, so gyveth housbands as he pleaseth. Nether am 
I ignorant, but there may be, that come to you with gretter offers, which 
in deede myght be somethyng for you to harken to, yf your case stoode 
in any such neede of worldly goods. But now you havyng enough, and 
blessed be God, abundance; what can you desyre more now, then a 
quyet lyfe with that which God hath sent you ? And let the offerres be 

(1) Ilarl MSS 416, art. 82, fol 135. 
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never so great, ye shal fynd at length trew godlynes joyned with stayed 
temperance more fytter for your condition as yt standeth, then gretter 
supperfluytie of worldly substance* And fiirthermore, when all your 
counters shal be cast, ye shal prove yt trew, and so counte with your 
self, that an hundreth pounds by yeare with thrifty and prudent guydyng 
•wyl goo further at y® yeares end, then v or 6 hundreth, with wastful 
spendyng. I say no more, but as I sayd, I repete agayn, you are wise 
enough, ye know herin what ye have to do. The lord almyghtie dis- 
poser of all thyngs, directe youre wayes and counsails to that which best 
shalbe to your quyetnes and commoditie, per Christum J esum dominum 
nostrum. Amen.’” ^ “ J* Foxe.’’ 

The following letter is curious. It was addressed to him by an indi- 
vidual complaining of his temptations, and seeking the advice and prayers 
of the martyrologist. 

“ Mr. Foxe — I wish you pacem Deo et consolationem Spiritus Sancti, 
whiche, I praye God, I maye once fynde with you. Sir, you shall 
understands that I have bene of late, and am presentlye merveylouslye 
troobled with my accoostomed passions, et subit animum dubitatio, num 
filii Dei talibus tentationibus dccupentur, tentatione namque desperationis 
cencior. I remember that of Sawle, after he was rejected, hit was thus 
written: Spiritus autem Jehove recessit a Saule et terruit eum Spiritus 
malus a Jehova, whiche woordes make me merveylouslye ^frayed, for 
when I consider the case wherin I stande, methynketh I am vexed even 
with Sawles evill sprite. There is also another glace of Scripture whiche 
Sathan objecteth agaynste me, which is this, (Rom.ii.) his vero qui sunt 
contentiosi et qui veritati quidem non obtemperant, sed obtemperant 
injustitisB indignatio et ira afiiictio et anxietas, etc. methinketh y^ here 
indignatio ira aflSictio et anxietas is even y® same that was in Sawle. Good 
Mr. Foxe for Christes sake resolve in these doubtes, and praye to yours 
and my allowed lorde Jesus y* in mercye he will strengthen me and 
other his servantes with y® invincible force of his grace agaynste 
y® maliciouse assaultes of Sathan, for you know what S. James sayeth : 
confitemini vicem peccata vestra et orate invicem alii pro aliis ut serve- 
mini, multum valet deprecatio justi etEcax {James v. 16) wherfore good 
Mr. Foxe per Jesum Christum servatorem nostrum obtestor rogo etiam 
latque obsecro ut in precibus tuis coram Deo mentionem mei facias. 
Idem pro te facturum policeor, aliquid rescribas obsecro quicquid velis 
et modo consolatorie valeas in domino, amen, paracletus ille tui meique 
sit custos nostraque studia dirigat ad sui nominis gloriam propriam 
salutem ecclesiae suse utillitatem amen. Datum nuberie anno 1566. 
4® mensis martii. Tuus in Christo frater, 

Thomas Dollman.*” ® 

To my good frende Mr. Foxe at Mr. Dayes, 
over Aldersgate geve these.’’’’ 

(1) Harl. MSS. 416, art. 88, fol H3 


(2) Ibid art 69, fol. 116. 
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This letter, and many others of the same kind, fully confirm the truth 
of the statement made by his son, that he was by nature an amiable 
man, who desired always to be friendly to others. By good advice,*” 
says his son, “ by comfortable persuasions, or by a charitable hand, he 
relieved the wants, or satisfied the desires, of innumerable persons. No 
man’s house was more thronged with clients than that of John Foxe. 
There repaired to him both citizens and strangers, noblemen and 
common persons of all degrees ; and almost all for the same cause — to 
seek some' salve for a wounded conscience.” 

Foxe continued in the same poverty in which he returned to England 
for some years. The provision allowed him by the duke of Norfolk was 
but small. He alludes to this circumstance in a letter to his fellow 
collegian, Lawrence Humphrey, who was appointed president of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, in 1562. He condemns Humphrey for leaving 
his post. Are you not ashamed,” says he, ‘‘ to become such a fugitive. 
You ought to have taken example of greater constancy by me, who still 
wear the same clothes, and remain in the same sordid condition as when 
I first returned to England from Germany.” This poverty did not, 
however, induce him for one moment to waive his objections to some of 
the ceremonies and canons of the church. He desired to see a further 
reformation effected. He was a decided episcopalian;' and as such, 
never united himself to any schismatical separatists from the church ; yet 
he professed to hold some objections to the new changes, as not pro- 
ceeding suflBiciently far from popery; and these objections prevented 
him, as before intimated, from receiving the higher preferments in the 
church. They did not," however, keep him back from all. In common 
with many others, who held similar objections, he was admitted to the 
preferments, of which I shall proceed to take notice. 

During his residence at Nor\vich, when he was engaged in preaching, in 
translating, or rewriting his laborious work in English, and making many, 
and carefully studied, additions to it from all quarters, his exertions were 
well known to bishop Parkhurst, who held frequent conversations with 
him on the subject of preferment. He wished Foxe to be constantly 
near him; and endeavoured to procure for him a prebendal stall at 
Norwich, that he might there pursue his studies, and remain the com- 
panion and friend of the bishop. No opportunity occurred of this favour 
being conferred upon him ; and Foxe was compelled to return to London 
to labour in the printing-ofiSce of John Day. The desire to devote his 
life to the perfecting of his history seems now to have overruled all self- 
considerations. Upon his return to London from Norwich, Foxe, for 
some time, resided in the town mansion of his friend the duke of Nor- 
folk, the duke being himself with his family at Framlingham,^ where the 

(1) Strype. Annals. Vol I. cap. xvii. ad fin, 

(2) The duchess of Norfolk \ras, at this time, expecting her confinement. She was the second wife 
of the duke. His first duchess was the lady Mary Fitzalan, who died m August 1557, about two months 
after the birth of Philip, earl of Arundel, the eldest son. In 1560 the duke married the lady Margaret 
Audley, by whom he had three children— Thomas, created earl of Suffolk, the lady Margaret, and the 
lord WiUiam Howard, who settled at Naworth, and became warden of the marshes. He is the ancestor 
of the present possessors of Castle Howard. His birth took place at Framlingham, in December 1563, 
and his mother survived the event scarcely a month. 
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death, of the duchess occm*red. On this account the duke did not retui’n 
to London ; and Foxe accepted an invitation from Day to remove from 
his residence under the roof of the duke into his house. That he was 
now busily engaged in superintending the first English edition of his 
work, appears from the date of its publication in 1568. In the February 
of that year, bishop Parkhurst wrote from Ludham, about ten miles 
from Norwich, to Foxe in London, on the subject of his preferment. 

“Salutem in Christo Jesu. — I have received your loving letters, and 
do understand thereby your visitacion at Goddes hand, in this tyme 
of mortalytie, you are not ignorant that he ys wont to chastise whom he 
lovethe. As tochynge the prebend, what I with other your frendes 
have donne in that behalfe I am sure you have herd. Howbeit the 
successe is not suche as we hoped at Foules hands, but ther ys one Mr. 
Smith in Cambridge that hath another of the prebends who, as I hear, 
can be content to part from the same uppon reasonable condicions. 
Good Mr. Foxe appointe you and come down, as soon as convenientlie 
you may, and doubt you not God will provide for you eyther that or 
some other thing as good, wherunto there shall want nothing in me that 
I am able to doo. And this with my hartie commendacions to my good 
fiends with you, I commit ye to the keping of Almighte God. From 
Ludham this xxix^^ of January, 1563. 

Your assured frend, 

John Noewich.” ' 


This unsuccessful attempt of bishop Parkhurst to procure a prebend 
in his own cathedral for Foxe, that he might be^near both his friend and 
fellow-exile, the bishop, as well as near his patron the duke of Norfolk,^ 
was made early in 1563. Three months after this, another and more 
successful effort was made to serve him. He was inducted on the last 
day of May in that year into the canonry and prebend of Shipton in the 
cathedral of Salisbury. We cannot now ascertain by whose interest 
this was obtained. It is thought to have been at the instance of secre- 
tary Cecil. The date of Foxe’s institution to this prebend is generally 
placed in 1564, a little later; but the extract from bishop Jewel’s 
Register, marks it distinctly in 1568.® He was instituted by his pro- 

CD Harl. MSS. No. 41 6, art. 109, p 175 

(2) Strype's Annals, vol ii. p. 44 Oxford Edit. 

(3) “ Anno Domini Millesimo quingentesimo sexagesimo tertio Shipton prebendse mstitutio. 

“ Ultimo die mensis Man anno Domini praedicto, praenarratus Eeverendus pater domiimm Johannem 
Foxum clericum ad canonicatum in ecclesia sua cathedralis Sarum, et prebendam de Shipton m eadem 
per mortem naturalem Petri Vannes clerici ultimi incumbentis ibidem vacantem, juxta praesentationem 
Serenissimas m Christo principle et dominae, dominae Elizabeth, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae 
Eeginas, fidei defensor, &c. veri et indubitati ejusdem prebendae patroni, admisit Ipsumque canonicum 
et prebendanum et de eisdem in persona Johannis Eandall procuratons sui legitime constituti institnit 
et investivit cum suis junbus et pertmentibus universis prestitis primitns per enndem procnratorem 
in antejam dicti Johannis Fox prebendarii sic instituti juramento corporali juxta formam statuti in ea 
parte editi &c Neciion de legitima ohedientia dicto Domino Episcopo et successorilius suis commi- 
sitque sibi cura sive onusque vel quod dicto canonicatui et prebendae incumhit. Et scnptum fuit 
Decano et Capitulo pro ipsius installacione et inductione ” — Register of Bishop Jewel in anno 

In addition to this the following entry appears m the Chapter Register of Salisbury 
Die lunae vij* ultimo die mensis Maii Anno Domini 1563 in domo capitular! ecclesiae Cathedralis 
Sarum Magistris Parry, Presidente, Lancaster, Chandler, Proctor, et Bradbrydge, Canonicis residenti- 
bus, ac Stephano Cheston, Roberto Ryve, Ric. Readc, Johnne Fawley, et Roberto Mody Canonicis 
prebendatibus, et capitularibus congregatis et capitulum facientibus, dictus Magister Jacobus Pctor 
(Proctor) procurator Magistri Johannis Fox prebendarii prebendae de Shipton 'exhibuit procurationejn 
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curator John Randal, as appears by the extract from the bishop’s 
Register, who is called Thomas in his letter to the dean and chapter of 
Salisbury, in which he requests them to set their seal to the transaction 
with “ Thomas Randal at the same time not wishing to do any thing 
that might be detrimental to his successors in the prebend.^ The 
poverty of Foxe was at this time so great that he petitioned the queen 
to remit the first fruits of his new preferment.® He appointed as his 
vicar William Masters, who was not unknown to the queen, as he was 
the orator of the university of Cambridge, who delivered a speech to the 
queen after her address to that university.® Such, says Foxe, was the 
poverty of both, that they had not one farthing to pay the first fruits; 
and the petition therefore prays that the queen would release both from 
the payment. 

The prebend of Shipton not only gave him a respectable maintenance, 
but afforded him an opportunity of transmitting a valuable lease to his 
descendants. It was enjoyed by his family until sir Richard Willis 
married the heir, or heiress — the daughter of Robert Foxe, the physician. 

The other preferment which Foxe enjoyed in the English church, in 
addition to Cripplegate, which he soon resigned,^ and the prebend of 
Shipton, was a stall at Durham, which he held only one year. 

Among other fallacies frequently maintained by those who object to the 


suuin literatoxmm pro dicto magistro Johanne Fox, et fecit se procuratonim pro eodem ac literas man- 
daturias Reverendi in Christo prmcipis et Domini, Domini Johannis Sarum Episcopi, Decano et Capi- 
tulo Sarum directas pro sua admissioue, installatione et inductione nomine domim sui in canom- 
catu et prebend^ de Shipton praedicta reahter obtulit et praesentavit." — Blather. Register in Cath. 

The following from the Harl. MS 419. art 60, fol. 171, is also inaccurate “Mr. John Fox was 
Prebend of Shipton in the sixte yeare of Uiieen EUz. which is above a hundred years since ” 

“ In the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth John Fox Clarke Profesor of Devmity ; was by 
the particular favour and bounty o? her Majty made Parson and Prebendary of the Parsonage of Shipton 
under Whichwood in the County of Ox^ In requitall of his pames in writing the Booke of Martyrs.” 

Elizabeth came to the throne November 17, 1558, consequently May 1563 would fall in the fifth year 
of her reign. 

Foxe took his corporal oath that he would observe the statutes of the foundation of the cathedral at 
Salisbury, and the laudable customs of the Church he gave the usual security of fifty pounds that he 
would perform all the duties and support all the burdens attached to his office.— Register, ut suprh. 

From the same Register it appears that Foxe was not present at the Pentecostal synods held in 1564 
and 1565, nor probably at the ensuing ones. He was not present at Bishop Jewel’s visitation in June 1568 
An hour was allowed for his appearance after his name was called, but he was not present In December 
he was proclaimed contumacious, but his penalty reserved until the octave of the next Epiphany. 
Foxe refused to agree to the payment of the tenth of his income for the repairs of the cathedral, and 
process was ordered against him with others for its recovery. He was neither present at the election 
of bishops nor yet of deans 

(1) Ad Decanum et Capitulum Sansburiensem Omatissime D. Decane, csetenq charissimi mihi 
in Christo fratres ac Domini, m Dommo saJutem Nisi mqiu vobxs videatur petitio, non postulo ut 
annuatis. Sin nihil a vobis postulaturus sum, quod vel a justissima ratione vel a commum vestro jure 
et consuetudine sit alienum , peto ut quod illustnss D Episcopus, sequissima sua voluntate, passus 
est a se impetrari, idem a vobis exorare hceat, ut syngrapham hauc nostras cum Tho Randallo trans- 
actionis public^ sigilh vestri approbauone, ac benigno sufiragio confirmare ne denegetis In quo ut 
mihx rem non mgratam, turn iiec incomraodam his qui mihi successuri sunt, m hanc praebendam, vos 
pro solita vestra oemgnitate facturos confido. Harl MSS. 417, art 24, fol 102. 

(2) The following is an extract from the letter which is still extant — Divina largiente providentia 

contigit, non ita pndem, mihi dono majestatis tua prebendiola in ecclesia sansber. Quo nomine 
quantum debeam munificentiss turn sublimitati, alias dabitur (Christo volente) explicandi opportumtas 
isic). Nunc vero ita habet res. Ad prebendam hanc, quam dixi, spectat parochia, in qua vicarium 
designari Guliel. Masterum, virum optimum, et tuae lorsan majestati non incognitum. Jam utrique 
haeremus in solutione illius pecuniae, quae tibi pro pnmi anni fructibus debetur, quum neuter tamen 
teruncmm habet ad persolvendum. Ejus pecuniolae ut remissam nobis faciat Reginea tua pietas, 
rogare vix audet verecundia, at necessitate tamen impulsi rogare vel inviti cogimur, freti deinde man- 
suetissima tua benignitate etsi non sine timore aliquo, audaciores tamen ad supplicandum reddimur; 
nihil difiisi, quin et hinc audaciae tua fhclle condonabit pietas, si sciat, quanto nobis detrimento, quan- 
toque obstaculo ad studia nostra sit mfelix hujus sen remora. Quamquem mbil esse in studiis aut 
labonbus nostns hand ignoramus, quod favons tui lenissimaro partem promereatur, cui etiamnum 
plusquam facultates nos debere agnoscimus , attamen si seremssima tua facilitas, m remittenda hac 
nobis solutiuncula, gratias nostras maluerit, quam pecuniam nostram deberi tibi roaluerit, in altero 
quid fiscus tuns’ (unfinished) —Harl MS 416, art. 46, fol. 83. 

(3) Strype’s Life of Parker, vol. i. pp 375, 376 Oxf Edit. Strype’s Annals, vol. ii p. 108. Oxf. Ed. 

(4) See Tanner's Bibliotheca Bntanmco-Hibernicd, ait. Foxe.^ London, 1748. 
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establishment of the reformed religion, is the opinion that the revenues 
of the church, were taken from one church, to be given to another. The 
fair way of stating the question is this. In the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VIIL the church of England was in communion with, 
and subjection to the church of Rome. In the course of that reign, 
while the communion continued, the subjection ceased. Under both 
the communion and subjection, the creed of either church was unsettled; 
that is, it received continual additions. In the reign of Edward, the 
communion and the subjection of the church of England with, and to, the 
church of Rome ceased altogether. The creed of the church of England 
became definite. The creed of the church of Rome was still indefinite, 
and remained so till the termination of the council of Trent, in the fifth 
year of Elizabeth. The clergy of the church of England, at the conclusion 
of the reign of Henry VIIL, who had possessed the revenues of the church 
under the subjection to, and communion with Rome, generally retained 
those revenues, with the exception of the confiscations to laymen during 
the reigns of Henry and Edward. Though some went into exile under 
Mary, the great majority of the clergy, in consequence of this very 
indefiniteness of its creed, submitted to the restoration of the old system. 
The council of Trent itself may be called the chief establisher of the 
reformed religion, by withholding from* the church of Rome, and from 
all the episcopal churches which it desired to govern, any certain con- 
clusions round which its adherents might rally ; and thus afforded an 
apology to all, to consent to the changes in religion enacted by the 
governments and bishops of the several states. The very clergy, there- 
fore, who had upheld Henr}^, Edward, and Mary, now received the laws 
of Elizabeth in matters of religion ; and, throughout the whole of the 
changes, they possessed the same revenues. The revenues were never 
taken from one large class, to be given to another large class of men. 
Many refused to conform in each reign. The majority, however, did 
conform to each change, and the majority died in the possession of the 
same revenues in the reign of Elizabeth, when the church of England 
was neither in communion with, nor in subjection to, Rome ; as they 
had held in the reign of Henry and Mary, when the church of England 
was both in communion, and thraldom. The truth of this statement 
is proved to us in the case of the last monks of Durham. They were 
generally the first prebendaries. Henry VIII. dissolved the monastery 
of Durham. He continued the monks in their places under new 
names. Thomas Sparke, for instance, the prior of the cell of Lindis- 
fame, was a monk, and chamberlain of the monastery of Durham at 
the time of the dissolution of the monastery. He was made suffiagan 
bishop of Berwick in June 1537 ; and bore that office (an office which 
might, perhaps, wisely be restored) during the remainder of his life. 
He was empowered by bishop Tonstal to exercise his dignity, as chor- 
episcopus, through the whole diocese of Durham. In the reign of 
Henry VIIL he obtained this preferment. In the reign of Edward 
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he "was made rector of Walsingham.’ He held this, and his other 
appointments throughout the reign of Mary ; and died, still possessed 
of them, in the reign of Elizabeth 1571. His successor was John Poxe. 
The appointments of the other prebendaries on the refoundation of 
the cathedral of Durham by Henry VIII. confinn this statement 
Hugh Whitehead, the prior of the monastery at its dissolution, became 
Dean, under the new establishment. The prebend, or canonry,^ which 
Sparke held, was granted to John Foxe. In consequence of the doubtful 
manner in which Strype mentions this fact together with the manner in 
which Hutchinson,^ in his History of Durham, in spite of his long list of 
references, relates it ; as well, too, in consequence of the dubious manner 
in which his other biographers notice the circumstance ; the appointment 
of Foxe to the prebend or canonry at Durham appeared to me, for a 
long time, to be very doubtful. The difficulty was increased by the 
absence of evidence at Durham itself. Many of the chapter-books 
had been long lost. The dean and chapter, even in the year 1646, 
in reply to an order of the upper house of parliament to produce their 
book of chapter acts, sent up the reasons of their inability to obey the 
order. The books were lost at Hull, or on their way to that city, when 
they were sent there for security against the Scotch army.^ Of the 
chapter-books which have escaped the changes and chances of the civil 
wars, and other casualties in our history, I found that the receiver’s 
book does not mention Foxe’s name; the treasurer’s book, of 1572, is 
lost ; and the installation books commence only in the year 1660, after the 
restoration. I was convinced, however, that such a tradition must have 
had some very probable foundation. I believed that Pilkington, who 
was now bishop of Durham, and who had been a fellow-exile with Foxe, 
would endeavour to provide for his friend. The nomination to the stalls 
had been vested by Mary in the bishops of Durham. Pilkington had 


(1) June 14, 1547. 

(2) Hugo Whitehead creatus fuit Prior Dunelmensis an. 1524, ex fide Wilhelmi de Chamhre, ITlti- 
mus prior constitutus per fundationem Primns, Onginalis, et Modernm Lecanus Ecclesne Cathedrahs 
Dunelm. Mali 12. Obiit Londini, inusitatis molestns agitatus, 1548 Stetit m Pnoratu 18 annis In 
Deeanatu 6. His character is summed up in fewwoids. Totus erat deditus amori divino. Magnam 
familiam domesticorum semper secum aluit In domo siia generosos atque plebeios complurimos 
habuit, d quibus honorifice inservitur. Liberalem et copiosam mensam habebat. In eleemosynas erat 
abundans, in puntate vitae laudabilis. See also Wood, Ath. Ox. vol i. pp. 20,21. Where the chapter 
of foundation as placed in 1541, it ought to be 1542 

The names of the first prebendaries vrere — 1st stall, Edward Hymers, a Benedictine monk , 2d, Boger 
Watson, ditto, 8d, Thomas Sparke, ditto; 4th, William Bennett, ditto, 5th, William Todd, ditto; 
6th, Stephen Marley, ditto , 7th, Robert Dalton , 8th, John Towton ; 9th, Nicolas Marley , 10th, Ralph 
Blabiston; 11th, Robert Bennett, Benedictine monk , 12th, William Watson, ditto Those of the 7th, 
8th, 9th, and 10th stalls are thought, most probably, to have been monks, although it is not specifically 
so stated Two reasons are assigned in support of this opinion —one arising from the fact of the 
prebendaries in the stalls above, and also those in the stalls beneath them, having manifestly been 
monks , the other, from their having been severally deprived in 1560, which leads to the supposition 
that they were true papists, and, at heart, against a thorough reformation. 

The archdeacons were— for Durham, William Franklin ; for Northumberland, Robert Dobell. See 
Cosin’s MSS., Cosin’s Library, Durham 

By the act of 2d of queen Victoria, lately passed, the holders of stalls in the cathedrals of England 
are to be called canons, and not prebendaries. Their appointments must be consequently called 
canonries For the distinction between canonries and prebendaries, and prebends and canons, see 
wnters on the Canon Law, Selvagio, vol li p. 172, lib li tit. xviii § 12, de Praebendis. Barbosa 

(3) John Foxe, M A. (the roartyrologist, if I mistake not), in titled Verbi Sacn Professor, was promoted 
to the prebend , but resigned the preferment the next year, 1573.” (Strype's Annals, vol. ii. p. 237.) The 
stall is the third — ^now held by Mr. Jeukyns, the professor of divinity in our newly-founded university 
of Durham 

(4) Hutchinson's Durham, voL li. p. 231, and references there 

(5) See the whole memorial in Peck’s Desiderata Cunosa, lib. ix No. 7, folio edition. 
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now the opportunity to serve him ; and he might have offered the prebend 
to Poxe, in the hope that he would at length conform to the vestments, 
and consent to accept it. The nomination of Bellamy, the reputed suc- 
cessor of Poxe, to the cauonry, was dated by Hutchinson on the very 
day that the year elapsed in which the martyrologist was said to have 
accepted the appointment ; and it did not seem probable that all this 
could be affirmed without some good reason. The memorandum in bishop 
Cosines library was also too express to permit us to reject the suppo- 
sition.^ I at length discovered in an old register of dean Whittingham’s, 
which, by some strange accident, had escaped the general wreck, amidst 
a large mass of documents respecting the renewals of leases, and other 
capitular business, the original induction of Foxe, and his resignation of 
the stall in the same year. I am sorry to have made the discovery : for 
I cannot reconcile his holding the prebend of Shipton, and rejecting the 
stall at Durham, if such rejection proceeded, as bishop Cosins supposes, 
from his dislike to the clerical vestments. He should have resigned 
Shipton also, if this was his reason for rejecting the appointment at 
Durham. Thd admirable manner in which the history of this unfortu- 
nate controversy has been lately brought before the public ^ renders it 
unnecessary to say more, than that bishop Hooper, the martyr, had ob- 
jected to the vestments in the reign of Edward, that these objections 
were strengthened by the foreign reformers, and that the exiles under 
Mary, saw, in the vestments, the dresses only of idolaters, and persecu- 
tors, You go like a mass priest,’’ was said to archbishop Grindal, who, 
after opposing the clerical dress, consented to its adoption with reluctance.® 
Nearly all the exiles had wished the ancient dresses to be discontinued* 
Young, archbishop of York ; Parker, archbishop of Canterbury ; Grindal, 
bishop of London ; Pilkington, bishop of Durham ; Home, of Winches- 
ter ; Jewel, Sandys, Sampson, Humphrey, Whittingham, and, in short, 
all the bench of bishops, and the higher orders of the clergy who had re- 
turned from exile, opposed the use of the ancient vestments. The miserable 
results which followed the pertinacity of the mass, who followed their ex- 
ample in objecting, but not in their eventually conforming, must be left to 
the historian.^ Foxe habitually, I am sorry to say, refused to conform ; and 
Soames is of opinion that this stedfast refusal prevented the hope of the 

(1) “ 1572. Johannes Foxe, A M. the martyrologist, iiistaled October 14. He resigned it within a 
year, being (as is supposed) quite averse to the habits of the Church of England, which were here kept 
up with great strictness. He succeeded Sparke in the Sd stall. Sparke died m 1571.” — Cosiu’s MSS. 
in Cosin’s library. 

(2) Soames’ Elizabethan History, chap. i. (3) Strype’s Grindal, p. 175. Soames, p 76. 

(4) The consequences of each clergyman assuming to himself the power of deciding to what extent 
he would conform externally—because he was a strict conformist to the essential truths and doctrmes 
of the church, appears from the following statement — Some clergymen read prayers in the chancel; 
others in the nave , some from a reading desk; others from the pulpit, some adhered strictly to the 
prescribed service , others interspersed metrical psalms Communion tables, variously formed and 
furnished, were transferred to the nave in some churches ; in others, though still in the chancel, they 
stood not against a wall, but centrically In admimstenng, some clergymen used a chalice ; others, a 
communion cup , others, a common cup ; some, leavened bread ; others, unleavened. In receiving, 
some knelt , others stood , others sate. For baptism, the font was used by some ; a bason by others , 
the sign of a cross was made in some cases; in others omitted. In this, and all other of theit ministra- 
tions, there were clergymen who never wore a surplice , others conformed so fax as this, hut did not 
wear the cap. Nor was this always of the customary form even among such as retained it ’ some 
wearing it round , others, a button cap , others would hear of no compromise, and wore a hat. It was 
these, perhaps, who had renounced academicals altogether, and were to be seen only in common clothes. 
Soames, Ehss Hist p. 39. 
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Iiigli preferment to which he was otherwise entitled. He could not refuse 
conformitj to the doctrinal articles of the church. He wholly agreed to 
them. His conduct with respect to the Reformatio Legum” will prove 
that he regarded the canons. He must, therefore, as it is said, have only 
declined conformity, because of the laws respecting the vestments. He 
would not, when requested byarchbishop Parker to subscribe, pledge him- 
self to any thing but the Scriptures. “ To this I will subscribe,*” he said, 
taking a Greek Testament from his pocket ; and he added, that he had 
nothing in the church but a prebend at Salisbury, which was at their 
disposal. He proved his integrity, and consistency, more, I think, than 
his sound judgment : for the peace of the church was broken by the 
useless and foolish schism, which identified fatal errors, in doctrine, with 
the questionable propriety of external appearance. It is possible that 
the chapter of Salisbury dispensed with his wearing the vestments, 
while that of Durham refused to do so. The matter must be left in 
doubt. I am neither required to defend nor to assail his memory on 
such a point. I believe that he acted upon reasons which seemed to the 
martyrologist himself to afford a sufficient apology ; but I cannot comply 
with the custom now so usual in modem biography, of representing the 
subject of the narrative of the biographer, as free fi-om spot or blemish. 
We do not read that any other preferment was offered to Foxe. This 
was, of course, to be expected. The documents respecting his appoint- 
ment to Durham will be foxmd in the Appendix.^ 

The precise time of Foxe’s return to London from Norwich cannot 
be now ascertained. His eldest son, his biographer, who was admitted 
demy of Magdalen in «1576, was bom at Norwich in 1560 ; and it was 
to Norwich that Oporinus addressed the letter to Foxe, in which he 
thanked him for a book of which he supposed Foxe to be the author, on 
the Cruelty of the Papists.”^ The book had been published anony- 
mously. When he left Norwich, the duke of Nprfolk was absent from 
London. The principal residence of Foxe, however, when he was not 
at the house of John Day, his printer, at Aldersgate-street, still appears 
to have been at the house of the duke of Norfolk, at Aldgate. That 
most bounteous, charitable, and princely lord,” says one of Foxe’s princi- 
pal contemporary admirers,* “ gave him free entertainment and dwelling 
for him and his, at his manor of Christ’s church, by Aldgate. From 


(1) Mr. Soarnes, in his Elizabethan History, p. 159, had made a mistake respecting the resignation of 
the hfth stall at Durham. Lever was appointed in 1567, and was made archdeacon of Northumberland 
m 1566 He resigned this appointment In 1573, the same year in which Foxe is said to have vacated 
the third stall ; but he died prebendary of Durham, 1585, and was succeeded by Dr. Barnes. Mr. Soames 
thinks that he resigned this stall in 1571 

(2) “ Salutem. Literas tu», mi D Foxe, fuerant mihi longe gratissimae unarum lihello de papistarum 
tyrannide, quam tamen obiter tantum mspicere hie licuit . domum reversus diligentius percunam, 
suspicor enim, te, licet nomen non adjecens, opens ejus autorem Pro utroque ingentes tibi gratias 
ago, et quam suavissimas htteras animi tui erga me testes notissimas et elegantissimum libellum ad 
me miseris. Quod si etiam libellum de statu Belgico misisses, rem adhuc mihi gratiorem fecisses, non 
quod illo carere diutius nequeam, sed quod verear ne omnino aliquando pereat, non indignus alioqui 
qum legatur et in lucem etiam aliquando prodeat Libenter ahquid librorum ad te misissem, hoc tem- 
pore a me excusorum, si recipere eorum curam quisquam voluisset; vix effeci ut literas reciperent. 
Sed proximis nundmis, citms fortasse curabo. Bene vale, doctissime Foxe, et de recognoscendis aliqui- 
hus martynbus tuis quaeso seno etiam cogita. Franckofordim, Sept. 1, 1562. 

—Harl. MSS. No. 417, Art. 43, fol 108. b. “Joan Oporinxjs tuus ex animo.” 

(3) Richard Day, minister of Ryegate, and son of the pnnter.—British Reformers, p 130. 
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that, his house, he travelled weekly, every Monday, to the printing- 
house of John Day. In that, my father^s house, many days and years, 
and infinite sums of money, were spent to accomplish and consummate 
his English ‘ Monuments,’ and other many excellent works in English 
and Latin.’’’ This language is certainly indefinite, and must refer, not 
merely to the residence of Foxe immediately on his return from Norwich, 
but to his general residence in London for many successive years. He 
seems to have left Norwich about the year 1562. A curious expression 
in a letter from the bishop of Norwich about this time, would seem, 
at first sight, to imply that Foxe was known to the bishop in a character 
under which he has never been considered, — that of a great sportsman. 
The sentence occurs in the midst of references to books and letters, and 
requests that search be made in libraries for some literary information. I 
interpret, therefore, the expressions metaphorically ; and believe that the 
good bishop alluded to those whom Foxe might have employed to hunt 
for him the game he was pursuing in historical preserves, when he speaks 
of a bloodhound being sent to Zurich; and that when he calls Foxe a 
good hunter, who had plenty of dogs, he meant only that he was inde- 
fatigable, and that his friends and helpmates were no less staunch and 
sagacious than himself. The following is the extract. 

I have sent you here inclosed a letter, written to me from Dr. Ges- 
ner, and two'^catalogos. The one for you, to searche by that the queen e’s 
librarie, according to Dr. Gesner‘’s request, and to ask of other learned 
men concerning the same. The other I pray you send to Dr. Sampson, 
or Dr. Humphrys, that searche may be made in Oxford also. One I 
have sent to Mr. Beaumont, in Cambridge, that he may do the lyke. 

I wold rather be negligent in other things, then in setting forthe 
old ancient writers ; and yet to say the truthe to you, I lyke no olde 
wryter worse then Dionysius, the which, although he be somewhat 
ancient, yet I am persuaded that it is not Areopagita ille de quo Act. 17. 

I praye you certifie me of these things as sone as you maye, and if 
a bloodhound or twayne might be sent to Zurich, according to Dr. 
Gesner’’s requeste, I wold rejoyce not a little, and wold be contente to 
pay for the charges thereof. I wryte this unto you, because you be so 
good a hunter, and have suche plentie of dogges, &c. I praye you, when 
you have perused Dr. Gesner’s letters, that you will send them againe 
forthe to me, that I may make answer to the same* against the next 
caste. 

“ Commende me to Mrs. Foxe, to Mr, Day and his wyfe, and thanke 
him for the boke of the Eeliques of Rome which he sent me. I will 
thanke Mr. Becon, which dedicated the same to my name, another time, 
if God so will. Yf you see the bishop of London, the deane of Paul’s, 
Mr. Whitehedd, and other of my frends there, I praye you salute them 
in my name. 

Yours, “ John Norwic.”^ 


(1) Harl. MSS. No 416, axt, 111, p. 175. b. 
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Soon after liis return jfrom Norwich he published, in the year 1563, 
his first English edition of his Acts and Monuments of the Church, 
under the following title : “ Actes and Monuments of these latter 
perillous days touching matters of the Ohurche, wherein are compre- 
hended and described the great persecutions and horrible troubles that 
have been wrought and practised by the Romish Prelates, speciallye in 
this realme of England and Scotland, from the yeare of our Lorde a 
thousand unto the time now present, &c., gathered and collected accord- 
inge to the true copies and wrytinges certificatorie, as well of the parties 
themselves that suffered, as also out of the Bishops'* registers, which 
were the doers thereof. By John Foxe. Imprinted at London by 
John Day, dwelling over Aldersgate, beneth St. Martin’s. Anno 1563, 
the 20th of March. Oum gratia & privilegio regiae Majestatis.”^ One 
vol. folio. 

I reserve for the second part of this humble memorial of the father of 
ecclesiastical history in England, the fuller consideration of the value, 
the reception, the objections which were urged against, and the imperish- 
able effect, of this most splendid result of the discovery of printing, and 
of the revival of literature. The moment of the publication of this 
book was that sera in the religious history of man, which decided the 
question — whether the power of the great dragon should be restored or 
destroyed. It enlisted the reason of the people on the side of free 
inquiry, by submitting to them the facts and reasonings by which the 
leaders of the two great churches which were dividing the Christian 
world, appealed to that great tribunal — the public mind of Europe. Up 
to this time, the opponents of the errors which had gradually crept into 
the paradise of the catholic church, enveloped in the mist of the igno- 
rance and darkness which resulted from the prevalence of formalism, and 
the suppression of the Scriptures, — as Satan is represented by Milton to 
have obtained admission into the Paradise of Eden, — had appealed to 
rulers and senates rather than to the people. But Liberty is as uni- 
fonnly the handmaid of Truth, as Slavery is the companion of Error : 
and one blessed result of the re-establishment of the ancient Christianity 
of the apostolic age, in the reformation of the catholic church from the 
apostasy of its Romish member, has been the raising up of that unbrib- 
able tribunal — the mass of thinking, reading, religious persons, whose 
frown constitutes censure and oblivion, and whose approbation is praise 
and earthly immortality to the politician, the statesman, the historian, 
and the writer. This great tribunal is the true lawgiver. It was now 
in its infancy. The work of Foxe gave it strength ; raised it into 
activity; and, more than any other human work, created its now undying 
energy. The value of the work consisted not merely in its vast accumu- 
lation of knowledge and materials, but in its solemn appeals to the 
intellect and souls of its readers, as men responsible for those souls ; and 
whose bounden duty it consequently became to seek truth, and to com- 

(1) This title-page corrects the mistake that Oldmixon and Burnet have fallen into when they state 
that the first edition appeared in the year 1561. 
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mend themselves, to God, by loving priesthood, but hating priestcraft, — 
and valuing the ministers of religion as their useful directors, but not as 
their infallible teachers. Its value consisted in the unintended, but in- 
evitable enforcement of this great truth — that an individual Christian may 
be right, when the great body of the priesthood of the catholic church might 
be wrong ; and, therefore, that each individual must deem himself to be 
responsible to God alone, and not to any human power, political or 
ecclesiastical, for his religious conclusions. Its value consisted in this 
mighty service also — the unavoidable, though still slowly learned and 
unintended enforcement upon all the governments of the world, that 
every system of laws must be^founded upon the conviction of their use- 
fulness and truth, or they cannot be made permanent by the most unre- 
lenting persecutions, of the most formidable power. Its value tvas, that 
it begun the more universal reception of the axiom — that conscience 
must be governed by conviction, and not by authority alone ; and there- 
fore, that governments must rule for the happiness of the people, and 
not merely for the advantage of the governors. All these conclusions, 
which are now*so common that they are almost unquotable because of 
their triteness, have been only gradually received as undeniable axioms, 
since the publication of that book, which the tame elegance, or the 
degenerate weakness, of the present day, which places the happiness of 
churches and communities in retrogradation, rather than in progression, 
is beginning to depreciate and decry. 

This view of the value of the work of John Foxe is confirmed by his 
letter to the president and fellows of his own college (Magdalen) at 
Oxford. After many expressions of regret, that he cannot submit to 
them any labour more worthy of their acceptance, he affirms that he 
published the work, not in Latin, which might have been more impos- 
ing, and pleasant to them, but in English^ for the good of the country 
and for the information of the multitude. Men slowly and with difficulty 
emancipate themselves from the erroneous impressions which are produced 
by the long continuance of that specious and fascinating priestcraft which 
appeals to the learned and literary classes, as if their souls were of more 
value to God than the souls of the peasant, the mechanic, and the weaver ; 
and as if their superior educational and intellectual improvement was the 
chief object, both of the original impartation of revelation, and of all the 
devotional instruction derived from its sacred pages. Whereas, the object 
of all theological 1 earning is to render the poor, as well as the rich, 6ee, holy, 
and happy ; and to teach, that the soul of the meanest is of as much value 
as the soul of the highest and greatest. Up to this time very few appeals 
had been made to the intelligence of the multitude. The people were 
supposed to be ordained to be the passive followers of their political or 
ecclesiastical superiors; to have nothing to do, with laws but to obey 
them ; and to receive their religion ficom authority enforcing opinions by 
penalties, instead of enforcing them by conviction. The strength of the 
church of England, like the strength of Christianity when it was first 
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preached to the world by Christ and his apostles, reposes on the same 
solid basis. It upholds authority which permits and demands that the 
people do esteem it, because it deserves their Christian affection. It ap- 
peals to the arguments derived from conviction, upon evidence, and not to 
the penalties and severity which compel an unwilling conformity ; and the 
church will never be truly safe till its ministers as universally and as boldly 
adopt this system of appeal to the people, as the laws of their church 
allow, and as Christ and his apostles practised it. John Foxe was one of 
the first of our reformers who took theological controversy from the priest, 
the scholar, and the political or ecclesiastical ruler, and summoned the 
common people to read, think, judge and be convinced, that popery, 
whatever were its appeals to antiquity, tradition, or long established laws, 
was alike deficient in usefulness, truth, and holiness — that its boasted 
appeal to antiquity comprised only many ancient errors, with many ancient 
truths — that its traditions were the blendings of human observances, 
customs, and maxims, and were consequently rejectable by any episcopal 
church, without the imputation of crime — that its laws were a collection 
of canons, or ecclesiastical regulations, gradually superseding the statutes 
of princes ; and upholding in all ages the continued enlargement of error, 
by the ever-increasing severity of cruel and wicked punishments— and 
the effect of his book, therefore, in promoting, confirming, and establish- 
ing the Reformation — that is, of the pure, ancient, and apostolical 
Christianity, as contradistinguished to Romanism, is so universally 
acknowledged, and so fully proved by the very antipathy which the 
enemies of that Christianity, who adhere to the inventions and errors of 
popery still retain to it; that to (iemonstrate the effect of its publication 
would be to gild the rose and paint the lily. 

The reception of the book was enthusiastic. “ Great,’'‘ says Strype, 
was the expectation of the book here in England, before it came abroad. 
The papists scurrilously called it Foxe’s Golden Legend. When it first 
appeared there was extraordinary fretting and fuming at it through all 
quarters of England, and,” on the continent, even to Louvaine.” The 
common people of England welcomed it as the true record of the past ; 
and they loved the church of their forefathers as they saw it restored by 
the queen, because of the power which Foxe had now given them, of 
comparing its pretensions to their favour with the true Catholicism of the 
primitive church ; and the pretended Catholicism of the modem church 
of Rome. 

The contemporary objections which were made to it — ^and such a 
book could not be free from unintentional errors — were fully and can- 
didly considered by its truth-seeking author. These, and the subsequent 
objections which were made to it, shall be considered.^ 

(1) “ If some more sober critic came abroad, 

" If wrong, he smil'd, if right, he kiss’d the rod.” 

These lines of Pope are applicable to Foxe. This elegant writer is said to have been a papist. His 
Essay on Man bespeaks him a deist; his Universal Prayer, a liberal; his partial sneer at Foxe’s work, 
as the favourite study of one of the inconsistent characters he so beautifldly and forcibly draws, may 
prove his popery •— 

“ Now deep in and the Book of Martyrs.” 
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The devotional, amiable, and gentle spirit of Foxe is eminently con- 
spicuous in the letter to the President and Fellows of Magdalen, to 
which I have alluded. He commends his book to the approbation of 
Oxford generally, but especially to the Society of Magdalen.' The best 
part of his history, he observes, relates to Oxford itself, whence, as from 
a fountain, it took not only its first beginning, but its increase. He 
prays 'that the Lord Jesus Christ would preserve them and their 
president, and they may daily increase the glory of His name ; and 
deep and bitter, therefore, must be the regret of those who admire 
the character and appreciate the services of John Foxe, that the most 
unsparing assailants of his name and work, next to the adherents 
of the church of Rome, have been, even in our own day, certain mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford. These persons have not hesitated 
to deride his motives, decry his services, and stigmatize his work as a 
caricature of the history of the catholic church. The foreign reformers, 
in common with their protestant brethren in England, in the day of the 
regeneration of the Christian Church, were of a different opinion. Bullin- 
ger, for instance, who read the work, probably in the proof sheets, before 
it had been published in England, writes to its illustrious author : — 

I am devotedly attached to you on account of your piety and learning, 
but chiefly for your book of the martyrs of England.” ® The principal 
subject of the work of John Foxe may be said to be~the consequences 
which resulted to the catholic church from the usurpation which was 
defended by spiritual anathemas, leading to temporal punishments : and as 
the anathemas of the canon law of Rome were enforced by the deposition 
of sovereigns, the imprisonment and burning of their subjects, and all the 
fearful penalties described by the historians of religious persecution; 
the value of his book was demonstrated to the world, not only by the 
eulogies of its friends, but by the persevering folly of its enemies. In 
the very year in which the English edition was published, the council of 
Trent brought its proceedings to a conclusion. The last act of that 
council, instead of being a holy, humble, Christian protestation to the 
whole catholic church, inviting them to union among themselves, and to 
peace with Rome, on the foundation of its perpetually desiring improve- 
ment, was a declamatory vote, passed by acclamation, of anathema — ana- 
thema to heretics. The word heretic included the episcopal protestants 
of England — the presbyterians of Scotland — the Lutherans and Calvinists 
on the continent — and all religious and literary inquirers in Spain, Italy, 
and elsewhere, who had found reason not to uphold the supremacy of 
Rome. In the latter two countries, as well as in a certain portion of the 
Netherlands, the sanguinary Inquisition executed thedecreesof the council. 
In every other part of the catholic church, the labours of John Foxe 
presented the solemn warning of the consequences of this decree to the 
peace and happiness of every church, and of every congregation of Chris- 
tians. Anathema to all heretics, was the sentence of the cardinal of Lprraine, 

(1) The Letter to the Fellows of Magdalen is inserted in the Appendix. 

(2) Dated, Znnch, March 10, 1563, 

i 
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who had uselessly contended in the council fox the religious privileges and 
independence of his own church and country — ^Anathema, anathema — ^was 
the reply of the assembled ecclesiastics : and they all returned to their 
churches to perpetuate, till this very day, the yoke of the ecclesiastical 
usurpations. Anathema to all heretics who should refuse to admit the rule 
of faith which was not, even then, drawn up ; but wliich was to be sub- 
mitted to the reception, not to the approbation, of the churches, by the 
Bishop of Rome. What is the meaning of this anathema ? the humble 
Christian might demand. Take up the pages of Foxe and read, was the 
answer of the Queen of England and the Bishops of England — there leam 
the fearful meaning which is attached to the anathemas of Rome, when 
Rome is able to enforce them. Place the book (they subsequently said,) 
in the churches, and the colleges — in the houses of gentlemen, and in the 
halls of the bishops, that all may read the narratives, to the truth of many 
of which our eyes can testify — and learn, and reflect upon, and remember 
the meaning of the anathemas of Rome. If it be said that the canons of 
the church of England were enforced in the reign of James L, in the same 
language : I answer, that, not only are the anathemas of our canons unat- 
tended with temporal severities ; but the time has arrived when England, 
as well as Rome, is required by the best interests of truth, freedom, and 
Catholicism, to revise its canons, for changes, additions, and expungements. 

In the year 1564 the queen visited the university of Cambridge, and 
was entertained at King’s College. She attended in the schools the Acts, 
or academical disputations in divinity, philosophy, and medicine and 
made, on leaving the university, a Latin speech. She encourages them, 
in this speech, to study : and promises that she, like her ancestors, would 
do some work, while she still lived, to express her esteem of them : but 
that, if she died before she could accomplish her promise, she would 
leave aliquod opus egregium — some glorious work — to be done after her 
death, whereby both her memory might be celebrated to posterity ; and 
that she might excite others by her example, and make them (the scholars 
of that university) more cheerful to apply to their studies.” In the answer 
to this, the public orator, William Masters, recommended the university 
of Cambridge to her majesty’s notice as being more ancient than the 
sister one of Oxford ; but without intending any disparagement of it. 
This, however, was taken ill by some of the Oxonians, who presented to 
the Queen, upon her visit there, a tract entitled, ‘‘ Assertio antiquitatia 
Academim Oxoniensis.” One of the copies of the queen’s speech fell into 
the hands of John Foxe, who addressed to her majesty, on the occasion, 
an elegant Latin epistle, partly to the following effect : “ To let pass 

(1) Thomas Byng of Peterhouse, afterwards of Clare Hall, kept a philosophy act, and gave these two 
political questions , 

Monarchia est optimus status reipuhhcas ? 

Frequens leguin mutatio est peneulosa’ 

Thomas Cartwright, afterwards the opponent of Whitgift, who hore no share in the day^s solemnity, 
when the Divinity Act was held, he not having then proceeded to the degree of Doctor in Divinity, took 
part m the disputation. The questions proposed for the disputants in theology were — 

Major est senpturae quam ecclesiae auctoritas t 
Civilis magihtratus hahet’ auctoiitatem in rebus ecclesiasticis ? 

Dr Cox, whose name I ha\e had occasion to mention in connexion with the disastrous contentions 
among the exiles of Frankfort, was now bishop of Elv, and determined on these two questions. 
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(most noble Queen) those commonly known things, viz. that presently at 
the very beginning of your most fortunate reign, you saved so many 
good men at home in great danger of their lives, and called back so many 
more abroad from their banishment ; that you restored their own country 
to them, and not only to them, but the country in a manner to itself ; 
and England, then almost at the very point of expiring, to its light and 
life again; that at your said most happy beginning, having procured 
peace, you do now every day improve it in good studies and arts ; to the 
good laws you give again their force, the bad ones you take away, and 
supply their room with such as are wholesome ; the mischievous and the 
idle sort you reduce to order ; robberies and the bands of spoilers, where- 
with your realm is reported at this day in a foul manner to swarm, you 
restrain ; the afflicted you give an ear to ; what is fallen and gone to 
decay you build up ; and not only money embased, but also the manners 
of men much more corrupted, you purify and refine. In a word, you 
restore every thing to its own brightness, nay, more than its own ; and 
many other things of this kind you do ; which although of themselves 
they be not ordinary benefits, and such as in other monarchs might seem 
very great, yet, I know not how, do not sufflciently express the largeness 
of your praiseworthy deeds. 

But assuredly these things that follow are much greater still; and 
of all the greatest, that your excellent highness defendeth so vigorously 
the ecclesiastical state no less than the commonwealth ; that you take 
upon you so affectionately the care and protection of religion ; that you 
quench the direful flames of persecution ; that you open a liberty to 
consciences so long shut up ; that you illustrate and promote the temple 
of God and the glory of evangelical doctrine ; that is, by all means en- 
deavouring, that the remainder of old superstition by little and little be 
destroyed, the sincere truth of the gospel return to its native brightness. 
This was lately declared by that excellent voice and answer of your 
majesty given to the petition of some divines concerning the habits. 
By which words then by your majesty spoken, it can scarce be thought 
how great prosperity you did in one day bring to the whole church, how 
great comfort to the minds of all godly people, how great benefit to 
posterity, how great a light to all succeeding times ; and moreover to your 
own name how great and how immortal an honour, more lasting than any 
monument of brass. The tongues and learning of all Englishmen would 
be stained with ingratitude, should they suffer as well this godlike thing, 
as all the other trophies of your virtues, by an antiquity of time to be 
abolished. 

‘‘ Hither must be added your majesty^’s singular favour towards learned 
studies. In the adorning and furthering whereof, you would never have 
shown yourself so inclinable, had you not been so exquisitely furnished and 
dressed yourself with them. Happy Cambridge lately perceived it : and 
I doubt not but hereafter our Oxford also will look for it. And ftirther, 
we all, though absent thence, well perceived it, by your late speech deli* 
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vered there at Cambridge ; which is come to my hands, (among other 
monuments of historical matters^) not unworthy, methinks, to be trans- 
mitted to posterity ; and so it shall be transmitted, if your highness give 
way to it* In the mean time this only grieves me, that when I am pre- 
paring a full account of the history of you, and have great collections 
serving thereunto, many things are wanting, which are yet unknown to 
me, and cannot be known but to your majesty. And if they might, 
they could not be described better by any than by your own commentary. 
Which I heartily wish might be obtained by your most excellent wit, in 
this time and space of your life ; but of the commendations of your ex- 
cellent parts, I shall elsewhere, God willing, have occasion to speak.”^ 

The close of this letter implies that Foxe purposed to write the life of 
Elizabeth ; or at least, the part the queen took in establishing the Re- 
formation. If he had done so, says Strype,^ this work of mine had been 
superseded. 

The controversy on the clerical vestures still proceeded, though the 
majority of the original opponents of the habits had conformed to them. 
On this, as on other subjects, Foxe ^vas consulted, and liis interest with 
the queen solicited. Laurence Humphrey, the president of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, wrote to him, to exert himself in procuring some 
favour or dispensation for those who hesitated to adopt the habits 
ordered by the queen to be worn. He says, he had not time to see him 
in London ; and recommends to him Nicholas Balgay, master of Mag- 
dalene school, a pious and learned man,” and, as if to ensure him Foxe’s 
friendship, calls him a studious reader of your “ Acts and Monuments ” 
He then commends to ^his prayers and care, the spread of religion, and 
the reformation of the church ; and desires him to use every exertion 
that the nobles and bishops should procure some exemption. He adds, 
at the end of the letter — Send, if you can, by this Balgay, the specimen 
of the Beformatio LegumT ® 

The queen, soon after this letter was sent to Foxe, visited the univer- 
sity of Oxford. She was entertained, says her biographer,^ with the most 
stately welcome the muses could make ; and was addressed by the Greek 
professor in a Greek speech, to which the accomplished queen returned 
an answer in the same language. Before this visit of the queen to Oxford, 
Dr. Humphrey had changed his opinion on the necessity of continuing 
his opposition to the vestments. He had been appointed, too, professor 

(1) Strype’a Annals, vol ii. pp. 110 — ^112. Nares’s Memoirs of Lord Burgliley, rol i. p, 341. Collier, 
vol li. p 492. Rapin and Tmdal, vol. li. p. 68. Neal's Puritans, vol i. p. 195. Echard, Hist, of Eng, 
vol li. p. 420, who states the arrival of the queen at Cambridge, August 15. 

(2) Annals, vol. i. chap, xxxix. p. 407, folio edit. 

(3) In Christo mi Foxi. Quum Londmi vix uno verbo afFan potueram, tu nunc prae'temporis angustiie 
vix ima litera vacat salutarer Quod aut , , . licet, ut volui, diligenter, id certe faciam, quod possum, 
lihenter Summa hsec est, commendo tibi hunc meum Ludimagistrum Magdalenensem, pium, eruditura, 
tuoruzn monumentorum studiosum lectorem. Commendo precibus tins et curee turn propagationem reh- 
gionis, reformaUonemque Eeb (Ecclesim) in his comitiis, ut agas et peragas ope, opera, gratia, et modis 
omnibus, ut principes regni et proceres cleri moveant aliquid salutaro et promoveant. Commendo ad 
extremum me tibi, et te Deo tuorumque omnes Cura ut valeas. Vale Xo. 

?xo. ^ « Tuus Lau Humpbed, 

Mitte, 81 potes, per hunc Balgamm Legum Ecclesiasticarum exemplar, — ILarl. MSS. 416, art, 114, 
fol. 179. See also, Strype's Life of Parker, vol. i. p. 439, where the date is given March 28, 1566, 

(4) Cartels England, vol. in. p. 439, 
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of divinity ; and he now attended the queen in his robes. The queen 
could not resist the opportunity, according to her custom, of cheerfully, 
yet with some severity, reproving the faults of her subject. ‘‘ Master 
doctor,"’ she said to him, “ that loose gown becomes you mighty well, I 
wonder your notions should‘be so narrow.”^ A letter written to Elizabeth 
from Oxford, on her arrival at her palace after this visit, partakes of the 
punning turn of the age.^ 

Foxe at this time, 1566, began to prepare for press the second edition 
of his work in English ; and we may infer from the following letter that 
he was the object of general attention to all parties. A complaint against 
a clergyman named John Day, the curate of Maidstone, was laid by his 
parishioners before archbishop Parker. The chief of lus accusers thought 
their object would be better effected if they endeavoured to interest 
John Foxe in the matter. The archbishop was a member of the eccle- 
siastical commission ; and the accusation against Day — ^the account of his 
sermon at the burning of seven heretics — ^his excuse for not remembering 
the precise words he uttered, because of the smoke of the fire in which 
they were burned — ^his affirming, and subsequent withdrawment of the 
affirmation, that the persons burned denied the divinity of Christ — his 
levity and badinage on the subject, form a most painful picture of the 
manners of the times. Foxe has merely related, in his Martyrology, the 
burning of the seven victims, and the previous examination of one of them. 
He has omitted the details contained in this letter. He was wearied, 
perhaps, of his own sad task ; and the narrative may be regarded as a 
specimen of the scenes of which he has only left, after all his labours, 
a comparatively scanty memorial. Foxe has been wilfully misrepresented 
as merely exerting himself to collect all the horrible particulars of the 
murderous persecutions of which he wrote, to make only nursery stories; 
and shamefully to misrepresent the church of Rome — ^which our fathers 
called by other names, than the Saviour’s holy home,” which soothed 
the heart as their degenerate sons have lately taught us to denominate 
her. The letter is found among the Harleian papers. It is dated 1566, 
five years before the publication of his second English edition. 

John and Roger Hall to John Foxe. Information of one Day a Priest, 
Curate of Maydston. 

“ It may please yowe to understande that one John Daye is curate of 
Maydston from the first yere of queue Marye unto this present yere 
1566, of whome we be seche God for his mercye delyver us, for he 
sheweth him selfe still not to have any feare of God at all before his 
eyes. In the yere of owre lorde 1557 on Wednesdaye the 16 of June, 
seven blessed and constant marters were burned all at one stake in 
Maydston in a place there comonly cauled the kynges medowe, ther 
names were these, Edmunde Alen and — — his wife, Walter Apelbe 

(J) Naxes’s Life of Burghley, vol.ii. p. 404, note. 

dicam ut nmnen, dicam certd ut numam veneramnr.— Andiev^s 
continuation of Henry, vol. i. p 66, note 43 
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and Parnell his wife, one Elizabeth Lewes comonly cawled blinde Besse, 
Jone Manninge the wife of one Robert Mahynge of the sayd lowne, 
and a vertiious maiden cauled Jone Bradbrege. At the burnynge 
of these blessed marters, this wyked preste preached, fyrst bendynge his 
abhominabel blasphemus talk to them saynge, that thay were heritykes 
moste dainnabell, and that by thcr heresye thay had separat them selves 
from the holy cherche as he called yt of Rome, whyche he cauled the 
spowse of Chryste, and Christ his misticall bodye, and therfore sayd he 
ye have no part in him, but when he sawe that thay wer buylded on the 
immovable Rocke of Christ his worde, who was ther swete comforte (for 
they kryed unto him, Away Satan^ aivay w^ thy doctrine, away w* thy 
blasfemye) ; in great hast and fury he tornyd bothe his face and talke 
to tlie people there assembled, sayenge, good people ye ought not in any 
wyse to pray for these obstinat herytykes, far loke how ye shall se ther 
bodyes biirne here w^ materiall fyre, so shall ther damnabel soules burn 
in the unquenchabel fyr of hell everlastynglye, and not beynge thus 
cotent the nexte Sondaye folowynge whyche was the SO of June he 
iterated beynge in the pulpet to his Audience, most abhominably that 
whiche he saydc the Wednesdaye before in the kynges medowe to the 
people, these w^ inumerabel other popish blasfemyes uteryd he in queue 
Maryes dayes, but when yt pleased God to sende owr nobell queue to 
the crowne, dyvers men who all the dayes of quene Marye were in exile 
for ther concience came home ; amonge whome one Roger Newman who 
was brother to John Newman who was burned in quene Maryes time 
for the true testimony of Christ, and one Peter Brown and Matthew 
Milles exorted this preste to repent and recant these his great blasfemys 
before sayd against the truthe of God and his saintes ; he answered them 
that he wolde so do. The next Sonday folowynge whiche was the 
Sonday next before Whytsontyde, he went in to the pulpet and thus he 
saide. It is reported of me sayde he, that in the tyme of quene Marye 
when sertayn people wer burned in the kynge his medow, I showlde 
saye that thay were damned, but I think thay do belye me that so say 
or reporte of me, but to say the truthe I know not nor do not remember, 
what I ther sayde, no nor then at that present (by meanes of the flame 
of the fyre and the greate smoke, that the wynde browghte so violently 
towardes me) cowlde I tell my selfe what I sayde or spake, but this I 
know that some of them did deny the humanity of Christe and the 
equalitie of the trinitie, and no man dowbteth but such are heretykes. 
Wherfore I may be bowld to say even now againe that unles by the 
great mercy of God and repentance thay are damned. The forsayd men 
heryngc this it much greved them as yt did many other that hearde him, 
whertbre after evensonge they stayed to speak w*^ him at his acustomed 
way to the ale bowse, and asked him this question, whiche of them sayde 
thay amonge them that were burned at this towne "wer it that denyed the 
hunianitye of Christ or the equahtye of the trinitye, as ye sayde to day 
in the pulpet. At the whych he stodc still and paused as one astonied. 
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and at the laste he answered that none of them that were burned in the 
sayde towne of Maidston held these opinions : wherfore thay asked him, 
wherfore he then made suche abhomynabel lyes, and farther whether the 
pulpet wer mad to utter lyes and blasfemyes in (for thay well knewe as 
also all other that knew them do that he dedly belyed them for none of 
them ever helde any such eror or opinion but much abhorred all heresyes 
unto the death). Unto them he thus answered, asking them whether 
thay were not men or that thay never lyed : dyd yow quod he never 
lye in yowr lyves, ar ye not men, ye seme sayd he to be justifiers 
of your selves and hipokrytes ; and thus in a furye he flunge from them 
to the ale howse whych he so much frequentyth that he veray often 
goyth home dronke scant able to speak or stande on his legs* ye (yea) 
drynkynge bowsyng cordyng (card playing) and table playeng is all his 
hole holy exarsyse all the weke from tyme to tyme : this brefely for this 
tyme but 1 nieane that ye shall shortly have a copye of owr supplycation 
whych we meane shortlye to make to my lorde of Canterbury wher in ye 
shall more at large understand the lyfe and behaveour of this monster. 
Thus Jesus Christ be our comfort, and geve us after the afflyctions of 
this lyfe peace and joy in him. Amen. 

“ John Halle 

The liberty of the press was not well understood at that time. All 
parties seem to have followed the example of the church of Rome in 
endeavouring to suppress and to punish the circulation of controversial 
works, instead of answering them, and thus making the press the proper 
guardian and controller of the press. While Foxe was engaged in revising 
his second edition, some general restrictions had been laid upon printers 
and publishers. To be enabled, therefore, to proceed with his work 
without incurring the lash of the law, he addressed a letter to sir William 
Cecil, the queen’s secretary, in the name of John Day, in "which he states 
that he. Day, desires his assistance and counsel. 

“ You are aware that it is provided, both by public and municipal law, 
that citizens and artificers (printers) should not engage in their employ 
more than four foreigners and strangers. If any one exceed this num- 
ber, I know not how heavy a fine is threatened to him. I am not 
aware of the tenor of the law, nor am I concerned to inquire. The 
firamers of it, wise and prudent men, saw reasons for it, which those of 
less foresight might not perceive. However this may be, it is of serious 
inconvenience to our printer, as well as to ourselves. While we are 
supplying materials for three presses, we cannot procure among our ewn 
countrymen fit persons to work them, and are by the law forbidden to 
seek the assistance of strangers. This is our complaint, and we solicit 
your highness to interpose your authority, so as to relieve us from the 
difficulty, and enable us to complete the work we have in hand. If we 
ourselves should not be worthy of such kindness, yet you will extend it 

(1) Harleian MSS. 416, art. 74, fol 123 
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to those pious and holy martyrs of Christ, who have so long Iain in the 
grave, and thus will he more easily brought to light.” 

The letter is dated July 6, 1568, and signed 

“ Yours, in all Christian obedience, “ J. Foxe.” 

In addition to these, unless we appear too importunate, we solicit that 
to this printer, whom I have named, may be secured all those privileges, 
which he formerly enjoyed from you, while printing the Psalms in the 
vulgar tongue : because from this one source alone is his family sustained, 
‘‘ To the Lord Cecil, secretary to the queen, a man 

eminently conspicuous for his prudence and piety.” * 

In the year 1563 the following letter was addressed to the merchants 
and citizens of London in behalf of the sufferers in the pestilence. 

Grace and ioy in y® Holy Ghost ; with increase of all felicity through 
Christ our only Saviour. To y® dispersed company of Londiners as well 
Aldermen Merchants, and other rich and wealthy members of y® same 
citty, with all other well disposed persons whersoever, harty greeting in 
y® Lord. If wee y® poore servants of Christ and ministers of his word 
within y® citty of London, here nowe remaining, and sustaining y® afflic- 
tion of this dangerous and infectious time, shall seeme in this our writing 
to you something more plaine, or bold, than w^ee should, humbly wee 
crave of your wisdom e wisely to construe y® cause therof, imputing it not 
to any inconsiderate suggestion or p^tensed devise conceived of our parts : 
butt rather to y® serious and earnest necessity of this p^sent calamitous 
time ; thus much signifying to you before, y* if y® cause wer ours only, 
privately to us belonging w®^ write to you, wee would never soe fan* 
embolden ourselves, formas wee for our parts have lemed not to shrinke 
away from our charge conaitted to us of y® Lord ; soe wee have lemed 
alsoe to stand content, whatsoever it bee, wee have of him, butt nowe 
hearing as wee heare, and seeing as wee see y® pittious cry of y® poore 
and desolato flocke of Christ, some in lanes, sonje in houses, some in 
ditches; some harbourlesse, some clotheles, some menteless {mad)^ 
some frendeles, all succourles, wee cannot chuse but being their pastours, 
and y® mouth of y® flocke, but both tender ther pitifull lamentation, and 
alsoe certify y® same to you desiring you in y® Lord, to extend your 
tender and Christian compassion uppon the, in helping them in this in- 
fectious ayer, with some good odour of sweet savour from you; so 
y* though your bodily comfort bee absent from the, yet your charitable 
sustentation may be p^sent with them. As members together of one 
mysticall body, soe wee beseech you utterly forsake not y^ fellowe 
members. And though God hath sett you in a more safe state of life, 
yet neglect not them, w®^ heare y® crosse, y^ God might, or yet may lay 
uppon yourselves. It is y® point of an honest mind, and a Christian 
heart, though hee bee in ease, y* hee neede not for liimselfe to feare, 
yet to lament and sorrowe with the y* lie in misery. Wherfore being 

(1) Seethe original letter in the Appendix. It is taken from the Langdowne MSS. No 10, art. 70, 
Day, in 1566, had printed the edition oi the Psalms referred to in this letter. 
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therunto necessarily constrayned by y® pittifull cry, and exclamation of 
y« poore people of Christ, here left in London, wee are forced to write 
to you, speaking for them, y* cannot help themselves, that you of y^ cle- 
mency, and Christian dewty, (whereby you are borne, not only to your- 
selves, but alsoe to your country and neighbours) will bestowe some 
comfort uppon your fellowe members and poore bretheren, miserably 
here oppressed and consumed, as well with penury, as with pestilence ; 
of w®^ two, y® one is the hand of God only to stopp, y® other partly 
under God lieth in your hands to reliefe. Extend therfore wee beseech 
you your helping hand, and in case you will not or dare not visitt the 
with y’^ p’^sence, yet visitt them with your purses, that y® Lord (who per- 
adventure doth this to try you, what you will doe) may say to you, 
I was sick and you visitted mee, L was hungry etc. for else howe this 
your flying and departing from y* needy neighbours, w®^ nether with 
your visitation, nor provision you will helpe, wilbe allowed before 
God, wee cannot see ; especially such of you as by charge of office are 
obliged to your companies : [is not] y® aldermen' being magistrates of 
his ward, as w^ll bound in conscience to the, as y® minis[ter] to his 
parish ? or what meane ther roabes of scarlett, butt to declare themselves 
ready with their blood to defend y® safegard of ther people ? And howe 
bee they ready to y® s[hedding] of ther blood to defend, w®^ att every 
slight occasion doe shrinke away, leaving th[em in] danger whom they 
should succour with ther provision ? And what is then to bee said 
[where]as nether with ther blood, nor yet with ther goods will minister 
any supportation.” ^ , (Ceetera desiint.) 

Foxe, on his return from Norwich, had hitherto principally resided in 
the house of the duke of Norfolk. After the demise of the duchess, 
however, and probably on account of the duke not coming to London, 
or in compliance with an invitation from John Day the printer, he re- 
moved to the house of the latter in Aldersgate-street, Many letters 
still extant addressed to him at that residence, fully prove the high 
estimation in which he was now held. One, for instance, intimates his 
influence with Grindal, the bishop of London ; and earnestly solicits 
him to use that influence in procuring the suppression of some great 
immoralities in his diocese : — 

‘‘ The grace of our Lorde Jesus Christ,’’ it begins, “and the continuall 
presence and assistance of his Holy Spirit be with you ever (my good 
brother, and most deare freind in the Lorde) in all your studies and 
laboures, and give you strengthe bothe in mynde and bodye joyfully to 
bringe the same to that good efiect, which maye be to the glorie and 
prayse of his eteniall Majestie,the consolacion and profett of his afflicted 
and persecuted churche, your owne comforte, and the strengthning and 
confirmacion of our faithe in him, against all the craftines and power of 
Satan our cruell enemie. Amen. I was bolde at my last being in 
London, to use your helpe to the byshoppe of London, for the obteyn- 

(1) HarL MS. 417, art. 108, fol. 131 b 
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ing of a commission to certain gent of worshippe in the coimtrie, for the 
examinacion of divers persons ” — Then follow the particulars of the 
crimes^which the writer desired to be investigated and suppressed.-— 
“ Remember me,” it concludes, in your prayers, and commende me 
liartelye to the lorde, to Mr. Bull, when you see him, mistresse Fox, and 
Mr. Randall, and to Mr. Sampson. The Lorde increase our faithe and 
graunte us alwayes therby the joyful light of his most gracious and joy- 
full countenance. Amen. Prom Bredgrowe the 19 of February 1565. 

Yours in the Lorde to command, Will“ Playfere. 
To my verie friend Mr. John Foxe, at Mr. Daye’s 
house, over Aldersgate in London.” ' 

Numerous other letters, partly in English, and partly in Latin, to 
Foxe, some seeking his advice, others his prayers or favours, are preserved 
in the Harleian Collection, and are testimonies of the approbation of 
his contemporaries. I omit them only because they would not, probably, 
be interesting to a modern reader.^ 

Foxe was still busily employed in preparing his materials for the 
next edition of his Acts and Monuments, when the first attack was made 
on the edition of 1563, by Nicholas Harpsfield, under the name of 
Alan Cope. The objections of this writer, with those of other antago- 
nists of the martyrologist will be subsequently noticed, as well as the cor- 
respondence of Foxe with M. F. Illyricus on both their works having been 
cavilled at by the same writer. Harpsfield published his objections in Six 
Dialogues, which have ever since been made the foundation of the chief 
attacks on Foxe. A letter is still preserved in the Harleian Manu- 
scripts, which is indeed without either signature or date ; the internal 
evidence of which, however, is sufficient to compel us to believe that 
Foxe was the author. The letter is chiefly of importance as proving to 
us that Foxe had read and considered the arguments of Harpsfield 
before he committed his next edition to the pres^ The Dialogues of 
Harpsfield had been published in 1566, at Antwerp. The letter alludes 
to this circumstance as taking place three years before. Allusion is also 
made to the reference, in the first five dialogues of Harpsfield, to the 
person addressed; and it would be difficult, therefore, to assign the 
letter to any other than to Illyricus. Foxe relates the contents of the 
Six Dialogues to his correspondent — that the first five refer to the 
Magdeburg Centuriators, upon the earlier volumes of which, he had pro- 
bably been engaged with Illyricus, in the press of Oporinus ; and the 
sixth referred peculiarly, and by name, to the writer. The object of 
the letter is to solicit the opinion of his correspondent, whether he should 
reply briefly, or at all, to the attack of Harpsfield.^ 

.(1) Haxl. MSS. 416, art. 70, fol. 118. (2) Harleian MSS 416, art 67, fol. 113, etc. etc. 

<3) Omatissime vir salutem in Christo multam, Primum quod ad ignotum senbam ignotus id putes 
velim non aliunde proficisci, quam ex animo tui studioso tuaeque notitise percupido. Ouanquam subest 
ec aha causa quare te compellandum existimas hoc tempore Alani Copi Dialogos ante triennium aeditos 
jamdudum vidisse te non ignorare ac etiam perlegisse suspicor. Horum quinque pnores dialog: ad te 
et ad Magdeburgenses vestros (ut scis) partim etiam ad Apologeticos nostros spectaut. Sextus veso 
dialogorum (sic, pro dialogorum) liber me peculianter et nominatur irapetit. Be istis diaiogis quid vos 
istis statuatis an sycophantem ilium sine xesponsione omiilno negligendum putatis , sive responsionera 
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Poxe appears to have received from Flacius Illyricus, in reply, a 
recommendation to answer Alan Cope, “the sycophant,” as he styles 
him ; and in addition to what he says above respecting his labours, he 
remarks, in his answers to Harpsfield : “ If I had thought no imperfections 
to have passed in my former edition before, I would never have taken 
in hand the recognition thereof now the second time, whereby to spunge 
away such motes, as I. thought would seem great stumbling-blocks in 
such men’s walks, who walk with no charity to edify, but with malice 
to carp and reprehend, neither admonishing what they see amiss in 
others, neither tarrying while other men reform themselves ; and, finally, 
finding quarrels where no great cause is justly given.” ^ 

When a chui’ch has been once founded, and its members have been 
well instructed in the great truths and doctrines of the gospel, the 
people will bring their infants to baptism, and derive one great part of 
their own spiritual nourishment from their constant attendance at the 
Supper and Table of the Lord. The commemoration of the death of 
Christ, and the grace which is imparted by the omnipresent Saviour, who 
blesses, above 2,11 other means of grace, the spiritual communion of the 
believer with himself in the holy sacrament, may sometimes be more 
efficacious to the benefit of the soul, than Christ’s own ordinance of 
preaching. But the command of Christ to his disciples to preach 
the word, both preceded and followed the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, as if to prove to us that the churches which constitute the 
catholic church, must be both founded and built up, by the zealous, 
energetic, persevering preaching of his apostles and their successors ; 
that the holy body of Christ’s church triumphant might be composed of 
that portion of the church militant who shall be brought to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb in heaven, after they have been brought by this 
preaching of his sacred gospel, to the table of the Lord upon earth/ 
The religion of Christ was extended by the preaching of his word, and 
sacraments. When the veneration ever due to the sacraments degene- 
rated into the superstition, that baptism constituted in itself the holiness 
of heaven, instead of being merely the mysterious commencement of the 
reception of the soul into the covenant of grace, and thereby into the 
kingdom of God ; and when the sacrament of the Lord’s supper was 
degraded into a corporeal presence of the body which was pierced, the 
blood which was shed, and the bones which were unbroken on the cross 
— when the dispensers of such awful mysteries founded priestcraft upon 
priesthood, and taught themselves, and not Christ ; and when the light 
in the churches of Christ became darkness ; it was then perceived by 
those, upon whom the light from the gospel, which pierced that darkness, 
began to shine, that the dominion of the true", ancient, apostolical 


brevi exitaram paretis, scire laboro. Quod ubi constiterit ex ratione vestra ipsemet capiam rebus mei0 
concilium, Hac de re si dignaberis vel tribus verbis me certiorem reddere gratum feceris. 

Ad Flacium lUryicum. forsan. 


(1) Acts and Mon. vol. lu. p. 709 , edit. 1857. 


Harl. MS. No. 417, Art, 36, fol. 105 b. 
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Christianity could only be restored to the world, by reviving the same 
ordinance which Christ had instituted and ordained before, and after, he 
commanded the observance of the Lord’s supper. They commanded 
the preaching of God’s word to be re-established. They called forth, 
they sent out, the preachers of truth. They depended upon the pro- 
phetical, as well as upon the priestly duty of the church of Christ ; and 
the preacher became once more the chief agent in extending the 
knowledge of the will of God, and the constant interpreter of the open 
scripture, as well as the dispenser of the sacraments, and the upholder 
of an useful ritual. 

Among other places where those who were held in reputation for their 
spiritual gifts were called upon to preach, was St. Paul’s cross ; and John 
Foxe, in spite of his still declining the required conformity to the habits, 
was commanded by bishop Grindal, the year before his second edition 
of Acts and Monuments was published, to preach at this celebrated 
spot* He very unwillingly, in consequence both of diffidence and 
ill health, obeyed the injunction. In writing to Grindal he urged his 
incapacity, Consider also in fairness,” he proceeds, ‘‘^how unequally 
this will press upon me, when, as I believe, there never yet was ass 
or mule who was so weighed down and overdone by carrying burthens, 
as I have long been by literary labours, every day employed investi- 
gating and drawing forth the contents of writers, reading copies, and 
reading them again, and putting together materials which may be of 
public benefit to the church. By these labours I am almost worn 
out, not to speak of ill health’ and want of books. Yet amidst 
all these labours and defects which I have narrated, I am summoned in 
addition, to St. Paul’s cross, that celebrated spot, where, like an ape 
among cardinals, I shall be received with derision, or driven away by the 
‘hisses of the auditory.” 

We learn from another letter, that he was solemnly adjured by many 
who appreciated his services to preach there, whatever might be his own 
conviction of his unfitness; and that bishop Grindal also gave him the 
subject of his sermon. Yesterday,” he writes in another letter to 
Grindal, ‘‘ I heard when too late, that your servant had been with Day, 
the printer. Had I seen him, perhaps I might have sent a different 
answer fi:om the present. But although I saw him not, I now see there 
are friends who by no means will suffer me to refuse, what by all means 
I had determined to deny. I find that they will not rest till they have 
thrust me forward, most unwillingly, at Paul’s cross. By every means, 
by entreaties, threats, upbraidings, they urge, press, and solicit me. 

(1) The ohservance of Lent was a welWcnown ngid fast. In 1564 an order was issued to observe 
Wednesdays as fast days, when lish was eaten. In 1568 a royal proclamation appeared, supposed to 
have been dictated by Burghley, to enforce the observance of all the old fasts, and a more rigid one of 
every Wednesday. (Life of Burghley, by Nares, voL li. pp 483, 484 ) Foxe, as appears from the above 
letter, was in an ill state of health, and I think this the likely period when he obtained from archbishop 
Barker a dispensation to eat flesh in Lent. For this kindness, Stiype says, Foxe addressed him in a 
handsome Latin letter. Life of Parker, vol. i. p. 354. 

Erasmus could not endure even the smell of fish* and Roger Ascham obtained a dispensation Srom 
archbishop Cranmer. Jortin's LifeofErasm is, W'orks, vol. v. p SO. 
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What is more painful, they pretend that you are displeased with my 
last letter. In addition, they solemnly adjure me in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. This indeed, more than all besides, induces me not 
to refuse. Pray for me again and again. I entreat you, beloved prelate, 
who have laid this burden upon me, help me to sustain it. And I cannot 
but express a pleasing surprise that in your letters, where by virtue of 
your authority this burden is laid upon me, your piety has kindly sug- 
gested a subject — that I preach Christ Jesus, and him crucified. May 
the Lord Jesus, crucified for us, keep your mind in perfect humility 
amidst the honom’s of your calling, and with that humility of mind may 
he also preserve you in your present dignity, for the lasting welfkce 
of his church.” 

Controversy in the present day is banished to the press, or to the plat- 
form. It seldom intrudes itself into the pulpit. At this time, however, 
the preacher who should have omitted all allusion to the great division 
between Rome and England, would have been considered as deserting 
his duty. He would have been deemed either ignorant, cowardly, or 
traitorous. We may justly believe, therefore, that the public anticipated 
some vehement and bitter invective against popery from the martyr- 
ologist. If they did so they must have been much disappointed by his 
sermon at St. Paul’s Cross. Though he was both willing and anxious 
to comply with the popular wish, after he had once consented to 
preach, of assailing the errors of the apostate church, he did not treat, 
popery as the political enemy to the government, or institutions of 
England. He spoke of it as the spiritual enemy of the souls of men. 
He contrasted the effects of the papal doctrines, with the Christian 
doctrines, to which they are opposed. He argues well and satisfactorily,, 
that the popish doctrine of the continual sacrifice of the mass, and 
the Christian doctrine of reconciliation with God, through faith in the 
one, perfect, and sufidqient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction which was 
made once for all, cannot consist together, but must destroy each other. 
He preached the one only doctrine which is again beginning to be 
stigmatized as absurd, by many learned and deeply-reasoning theo- 
logians ; but which will ever be regarded by the humble-minded and 
wounded in spirit, as the only source of comfort — justification before 
the Creator, by the faith which worketh obedience, by love to the Saviour 
who has completed the reconciliation of the soul which believes, to his 
Father and our Father, to his God and our God. He preached a sermon 
which would be called ^ ultra-protestant,’ among those who would neutralize 
our opposition to the soul-destroying doctrines of the church of Rome, 
by inventing new terms of reproach against their brethren, to palliate their 
own inconsistency. Christ, and his apostles, the fathers and the reformers, 
comjuered the dominion of evil, by urging on their hearers, the Chris- 
tian, evangelical, ^ultra-protestant’ truths of the sinfulness of the uncon- 
verted nature of man — the necessity of repentance — the value of the 
only atonement— and the continued work of the Holy Spirit to sanctify 
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and renew the soul. Prom these solemn topics they derived warning to 
the impenitent, and comfort to the humble believer. John Foxe fol- 
lowed in their train, and imitated the example of those sacred leaders of 
the church, from earth to heaven. He addresses his discomrse — To all 
them that labour and are heavy laden in conscience. 

After alluding, in his Epistle Dedicatory, to the means by which the 
church of Rome presents the circumstances of the passion of Christ to 
the people, he observes, that “ to know the crucified sacrifice of Christ’s 
body to be a perfect deliverance of all his people, to be a full satisfaction 
once, and for ever, for all our sins — to be a free justification, redemption, 
and righteousness before God for ever, to all them that believe in him, 
without any other means or help adjoined to him— this is to know Christ 
J esus crucified.” He apologizes for the publication of his sermon, and 
affirms that he only permitted it to be printed that it might give conso- 
lation to the humble and heavy laden. Porsoniuch,” he says, ‘‘ as the 
Lord hath a remnant of some faithful servants, which walk after their 
Lord and God with a perfect heart, and are not hearers only, but seekers 
also of his kingdom ; and especially for your cause that labour and are 
laden in conscience, wheresoever, or whatsoever ye are, in wdiom the 
Lord hath wrought an earnest hunger, and hearty seeking for his king- 
dom, for you most principally I have penned this sermon of Christ 
crucified, and to you specially I dedicate and commend the same; 
desiring the same Lord Jesus, crucified for us, that you in reading hereof 
may receive such spiritual refreshing to your souls, and high courage of 
fiiitli in Christ Jesus, that neither Satan may deceive you; nor the law 
terrify you ; nor death ^confound you ; nor sin oppress you ; nor con- 
science captive you; nor hell-gates prevail over you; but that you, 
rightly understanding with all saints, what is the hope of your calling, 
the riches of your inheritance, the greatness of his power towards you ; 
and what is the breadth, length, and profundity, and what is the super- 
admirable love of knowledge of Jesus Christ crucified, may superahound 
in all heavenly consolation;^ and also, with a holy pride, may triumph in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The text which he selected was from the fifth of the second of Co- 
rinthians. He considers the sender of the message — ^the messengers — 
and the message of the gospel itself. 

Many beautiful passages might be selected from these three divisions, 
especially the supposed address of Christ to Satan and to Death, and the 
final triumph of the Cross over all its enemies; as well as from the 
hortatory paragraphs at the conclusion. His prayer for the church has 
been generally admired. He concludes with a petition for the members 
of the church of Rome which may still be offered with a devout and 
humble heart by the members of the church of England. 

And as the bishop of Rome is wont on this Good Friday, and every 
Good Friday, to accurse us as damned heretics, we here curse not him, 

(1) Eplies 1 . 
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but pray for him, that he, with all his partakers, either maybe turned to 
a better truth : or else, we pray thee, gracious Lord, that we never agree 
with him in doctrine, and that he may so curse us still, and never bless 
us more as he blessed us in queen Mary’s time ! God of his mercy 
keep away that blessing from us ! 

‘‘ Finally, instead of the pope’s blessing, give us thy blessing, Lord, 
we beseech thee, and conserve the peace of thy church, and course of thy 
blessed gospel. Help them that are needy and afflicted. Comfort 
them that labour and are heavy laden. And above all things continue 
and increase our faith. And forasmuch as thy poor little flock can 
scarcely have anyplace or rest in the world, come Lord, we beseech thee, 
with thy ^ It is finished and make an end ; that this world may have 
no more time nor place here, and that thy church may have rest for ever. 

For these and all other necessities requisite to be begged and prayed 
for, asking in Christ**s name, and as he hath taught us, let us say the 
Lord’s Prayer — ‘ Our Father,’ ” etc. 

A postscript to the papists follows, inwhich they are invited and urged 
to meet the weighty points of doctrine taught by the reformed Anglican 
church, relative to the sufficiency of Christ’s passion and atonement, either 
by refutation, or consent. 

He says, that, having an empty page, he shall write a word or two to 
those who hold with the proceedings of Rome, craving them to refute his 
propositions, or yield to the truth of the doctrines contained in them. 
He then lays down the chief points of the controversy which divides the 
churches, to the effect following — 

I. Whether they can find by the Scripture of God, or any approved 
doctor, that the sacrificed body of the Son of God, suffering once upon 
the cross on Good Friday, is not the only material and sufficient cause 
of our perfect salvation, remission of sins, and justification ? 

IL Whether the promise of God, which is to salvation, standeth not 
free, without any condition of work, or works, to be added to that effect, 
save only faith in the merits of Christ ? 

III. Whether faith in the Redeemer is not the only mean and instru- 
ment whereby his passion is made to us effectual ? 

He then calls upon them for proofs against this doctrine — to let the 
world hear their reasons ; and to let railing, trifling, and scoffing be done 
with. “ Persecution and blood are no way,” he says, to find out truth, 
but serve to blind it. The Scriptures, in the matter of salvation, teach 
without trope or figure, and will quickly decide the cause.” 

Repeating, then, the above three points of doctrine as undeniable 
verities of Scripture ; “ seeing,” he says, our justification and remission 
of sins stand consummated by Christ, free by promise, and assured by 
faith, declare, then, I beseech you — ^you, who so magnify the religion of 
Rome — declare unto us, how standeth with God’s religion your auricular 
confession for loosing of sins — your satisfaction for the same — ^your works 
of perfection and supererogation, masses, trentals — ^your propitiatory 
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sacrifice — spraying of saints^ and to saints departed — your pardons, purga- 
tory for cleansing of sin ; building and entering into monasteries for the 
remission of sins ; pilgrimages ; stations of Rome ; jubilees ; straitness 
of orders ; with an infinite number of such like ? AH which implements 
of your church, to what use now do they serve ? or, how can they stand 
with Scripture, but either they must derogate from Christ's passion ; or 
else the passion of Christ must needs make them void 

For the same Christ Jesus crucified, I desire you, therefore, if ye see 
these evidences true, then, be reconciled to the truth ; and as St. Paul 
desheth you, be reconciled to God. Let the religion of God stand 
simple, as he left it himself. In other matters add what ye list ; but in 
matter and cause of salvation, Christ left nothing behind him to be added 
any more, either by apostles, or martyrs, or bishops, or any other. He 
consummated the perfection thereof fully by himself, leaving nothing 
therein imperfect. Whereunto he that addeth blasphemeth ; and doth 
no less than infringe the testament of our Lord.” These warnings and 
exhortations he then enforces by that strong admonition of St. Paul,' 
closing with hope that the Lord of grace might open tlfeir eyes to see, 
and their hearts to embrace the knowledge of his truth, to his glory, and 
their sphitual comfort, and their everlasting life in him. 

Such was the Sermon on Christ Crucified, preached on Good Friday, 
by John Foxe at St. Paul’s Cross; and so long as the Liturgy of the 
Church of England is valued, or the holy Scriptures of truth are read, so 
long will the substance of this noble homily be esteemed, by the members 
of the catholic church, who can distinguish the inventions of man from 
the perfection and simplicity of the truth of the great atonement, which 
is the substance and the object, of the revelation of the gospel of Christ; 

The sermon at Paul's Cross was preached on Good Friday, loTO, 
March 20th. The second edition of the Acts and Monuments was 
published in the course of the twelvemonth following. No parliament 
had now sat for four years. A parliament was called and met in April, 
1571. Before that time the work was printed. A letter from Mr. 
Norton would imply, however, that the Preface was not completed, and 
the work, therefore, was not published till the commencement of 1571. 
The letter is preserved among the Harleian papers.® 

The effect produced upon the public mind by the first edition of this 
great work, encouraged the martyrologist to render his second edition 
still more worthy the general attention. No railing, no indignation, no 
minor errors which might have been committed from haste, or deficient 

(1) Gal. i. 9. 

(2) George Norton to Mr* asking for the Preface to his Martyrology 

“ For that I doe rather \frite than come myselfe, impute I praie you to this Tfor that I think it 
pleaseth far better * and hecauss it hathe so fallen out, it lykethe the no lesse,” Sec* Sec &c. After many 
observations, he adds—” But to the cause of my wntmge, &c. Syr, Mr. Daie willed me when he ndde 
forth, as this daie to come to you for the preface. The parliamente draweth mere, which yf you pleas 
to send by this messenger with, your mynd, I will doe thereafter. Vale in Christo. 

“ Yours to commands, ** Gsokgs Noaxoisr.” 

To the worshipful Mr. Foxe, these.” 

Harl MSS. 416, Art. 71, fol. 119. 

It would appear from this letter, that Foxe was not living at this time in the house of Day : Ibut 
probably at the duke of Norfolk’s , whence he afterwards removed to Grab-street. 
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evidence, could remove the effect of his authentic, undeniable narratives-: 
that effect -was deepened and increased by the exceeding imprudence of 
the church of Rome at this juncture. Not one prayer, not one doctrine 
or sentiment, in the prayer-book of the church of England could be 
deemed heretical. The authority of the first four councils had been 
maintained by the act of the first year of Elizabeth ; and the denial of 
the conclusions of those councils was made the criterion of heresy, as 
among the Christian emperors, and our Saxon ancestors. The reformers 
had retained as many of the prayers and services of the ancient liturgies 
and rituals as they deemed essential, both ftom the Sacramentary of 
Gelasius and the services sanctioned by Gregory. They never desired 
to separate from communion with Rome. They resolved only to 
reject its supremacy, and to act as an independent episcopal church. 
They, consequently, while they deemed the foreign Lutheran churches 
to be the dear sisters of the Anglican church, acknowledged the orders 
of the priesthood of the church of Rome ; and permitted any Romish 
priest, on his professing his adherence to the church of England, to 
become a minister of the establishment. The laity attended their parish 
churches, whether they were attached either to the theories of Calvin, or 
to the discipline of Rome. The former only believed that we had not 
rejected enough; the latter that we had rejected too much, of the long- 
controverted propositions which the people had been taught to believe. 
All were willing to condemn the severity of Mary ; all were united in one 
national worship, which was framed with the express intention of includ- 
ing the whole people in one true and catholic church. 

While the second edition of Foxe’s work was "being prepared for the 
press, the bishop of Rome, presuming still to act as if he were the eccle- 
siastical magistrate and supreme ruler of the universal church, violently 
broke up this union, separated himself and his church from their com- 
munion with the Anglican church ; and, daring to pronounce ihe queen 
“ the pretended queen of England,” deposed her from the throne, and 
declared the nation absolved from their allegiance. This bull alone was 
the true cause of the subsequent enactments against the priests who 
obeyed the pope, and against the practices also of the members of the 
church of Rome. The real meaning of the bull was, that, as princes 
deposed by the popes might be rightly destroyed by their subjects, and 
their dominions be granted by him to any more orthodox and approved 
invader — every effort would be made from this moment to overturn 
the throne of Elizabeth, and to subdue the people of England to the 
dominion of the bishop of Rome.^ 

(1) See on this subject the Accusations of History against the Church of Rome— Soames’s Elizabethan 
History, the last wojJ in which these topics are considered— the usual references to the Canon Law of 
Rome— and Bishop Taylor s Notes to his Sermon on the 5th of November, where the numerous authorities 
^ o ® papal writers who defended these doctrines are collected The members of the church 

or Rome in the present day shrink from these opinions They are sincere in their disavowal ; hut they 
are required by all their hopes of the reunion of Christians, and by all their hopes of credit to their pro* 
fessions of loyalty to a sovereign whom the laws denominate Protestant, to demand the expungement 
of the canons which former controversies have placed in the canon law of Rome, from the Concilia, and 
pontifical codes hy which their church is governed. Those laws are unrepealed, though they are dis- 
avowed, as obsolete They slumber with the weakness— they wake with the power, of Rome ; if the 

m 
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The republication, therefore, of Foxe’s book, at this juncture, was most 
desirable ; and the martyrologist spared no labour to render the work 
useful. He collected fresh materials from all quarters on which he could 
depend ; and prevented the possibility of indifference by his energetic 
eloquence, as well as by his indisputable narratives.’ 

Those persons are much mistaken who suppose that the questions 
between the churches of England and of Rome weie merely political, 
or ecclesiastical questions ; that is, whether they referred only to civil 
liberty, or clerical discipline, or to any points of a mere earthly, tempo- 
ral, or indifferent nature. Our fathers believed that the chief impor- 
tance of the disputes between the two churches consisted in this — that 
the salvation of the soul was endangered by the wilful errors of the 
church of Rome. They were convinced that the Romanist priests and 
bishops knew, and believed, that the opposition made by the various 
reformers, to the tenets and conduct peculiar to their church, was just, 
righteous, and true ; and that inferior and worldly motives alone prompted 
them to defend errors, to continue ignorance to the people, and to pre- 
vent the extension of Christian knowledge. The Romanist spoke of the 
church, its authority, dignity, and power ; the reformers spoke of Christ 
and his apostles, and defended their departure from the decisions of the 
church, by appealing to that higher tribunal. The Romanist appealed 
to tradition, antiquity, and the fathers ; the refonner followed his anta- 
gonist into every dark page, pursued him through all the mazes of the 
recondite learning which revived on the discovery of printing, and 
demonstrated that the Romanist retained the errors, while the reformer 
retained the truths, which were sanctioned by these abused, yet venerable 
names. The Romanist demanded obedience to the most dubious coun- 
cils ; the reformer replied by pointing to the convocations of the Angli- 
can church. The Romanist insisted upon the reception of every dogma 


security, the in^lifference, the irreligion, or the party politics of the objectors to the revival of the papal 

supremacy permit the resumption of Its power. 

Mii^ael Ghjslieri, the commissary-general of the Inquisition, a man of high reputation as a scholar, 
ana of blameless character, but still more highly esteemed foi his “hatred to those revivals of primitive 
Cnnstmi^, whi(A his church called heresy, and for his consequent seventy to the uph 9 laers oi every 
error which the church had so long sanctioned,” was elected pope, on the 7tli of January, 1566 He had 
^arcely assumed the tiara before he put forth a bull against heretics “In the name of the Holy 
Trinity, of the Blessed Mother of God, of St Peter and St Paul, of the holy host ot heaven, of the 
ar<mangels and angels, of the holy apostles, saints, and martyrs,” willing and authorizing all the wise 
ana fearnea or his clergy, to laboai, endeavour, and contrive all manner of devices, to abate, assuage, 
ana confound them , anathematizing all heretics, living, trading, or travelling in any colonies, priuci- 
palities, realms, and countries, subject to the see of St Peter, his predecessor , that thereby they might 
mciier be reclaimed, or a total infamy be brought upon them, by their discord and divisions; by which 
means they miglu either speedily pensh by God’s wrath, or continue in eternal difference.”* 

In the Bull of Canonization of PiusV 1712, among his high virtues entitling him to such honours, 
this 18 one ‘—ms ‘unhesitating zeal in sinking with his dread anathema the impious ImetiQi Quacn 
Mhzubeth, the 'pretended queen of England.” i 

(1) The title to this Second Edition was — “ The first volume of Ecclesiastical History, contavning the 
Ac^s and Monumentes of thinges passed in every kynge’s tyme in tins realm, especially in the Chim h 
be noted. With a lull discourse of such persecutions, horrible troubles, 
the sufie^g of Martyrs, and other things incident, touchyng as wel the said Church ot England, as 
and all other foreiiie nations, fiom the primitive tyme, till the reigneot King Henry VliJ. 

author John Foxe Also the second volume, from the tyme 
1570 Queene Elizabeth, our gracious Lady now reigning. Punted by John Hay, 

Both the first and second volumes had many more engravings than the edition in 1563 


(fl) Hares’s Life of Loid Burghley, vol ii p 363 
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which had been once sanctioned by the heads and doctors of the chiircli ; 
the reformer insisted upon the reception of those propositions only, 
which could be proved to be true, useful, and worthy of adoption, whether 
they were propounded, retained, or rejected by the most wise and most 
learned. In the course of the undying controversy, the stern pertinacity 
with which the church of Rome persevered in reforming no abuse — ^re- 
scinding no errors — ^prohibiting scripture, reasoning, doubting, or inquiry 
— commanding unlimited' submission, and punishing with unrelenting 
severity the least resistance to its intolerable dominion, convinced the 
reformers, not only that the priesthood of the church of Rome were the 
enemies of liberty, truth, and improvement ; but that they were willingly 
and wilfully the servile, supple tools of the worst system of tyranny, 
falsehood, and ignorance. They believed that the Romish priesthood 
were the enemies of human happiness, and the destroyers of the blessings 
of redemption ; and this deep and heartfelt conviction gave that loftiness 
to their motives, and strength to their language, which their degenerate 
children now treat with obloquy and scorn. 

None of ouf great ancestors were more impressed with this holy con- 
viction of the danger of the doctrines of popery to the salvation of the 
soul, and of the wilful adherence of the Romanist priesthood to known 
error, than John Foxe; and this conviction is no where displayed so 
intensely, as in the preliminary papers which he prefixed to his several 
editions of this work. We find seven introductory prefaces, each of 
which, “ in thoughts that breathe, and words that bum,” expresses the 
solemn conviction that the souls of men were endangered by the wilful 
corruptions of Ood’s revealed truth by the priesthood, and by the church 
of Rome. 

The first preliminary paper is an address, in the most devout spirit 
and language, to Jesus Christ. He calls it an Eucharisticon ; and amply 
will it repay the labour and attention which may be devoted to its pe- 
rusal. ‘‘ The work,” he says, 0 adorable and supreme Saviour, 
which I began and have completed under thy divine favour, contrary to 
the conviction which I entertained of my own strength and power, I 
now dedicate to thee. Thine omnipotent majesty cannot but know the 
labours, the watchings, the anxieties, which have attended the progress 
of the work, and which could not have been overcome unless thy divine 
grace had shone upon me. I thank thee, not alone in my own name, but 
in the name of thy holy church. Thy favour is the proof of the value 
in which thou boldest the martyrs of thy church. Thy will it was that 
I should declare to all men how honourable it is to die, valiantly con- 
tending for the glory of thy name. Every nation, people, and language, 
to the most remote posterity, shall praise the names of Cranmer, and 
Ridley, and Latimer, and Hooper, of Bradford and others, who died 
preferring thy glory to their own safety ; and all who honour them shall 
despise and abhor their persecutors and destroyers.” He proceeds to 
lament the degeneracy of the day in which he and the sons of the 
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martyrs lived ; and commends his labour to the favour and protection of 
Him to whom every knee shall bow, and whose .glory shall be confessed 
through all the churches of God. The cause of the reformers and of the 
reformation is identified throughout, as the cause of the apostles and of 
Christianity was identified at the beginning — with the cause of Christ. 
The same fearlessness of man, and the same devotion of heart to God, 
enabled each to conquer priestcraft, and to give both tnith and freedom 
to the world. 

The second preface was the dedication to queen Elizabeth. He 
notices in this, the abuse which had been heaped upon his work, and the 
motives of his accusers. When I first presented,*” he says, “ those Acts 
and Monuments to your majesty, which your majesty’s rare clemency 
received in such gentle part, I well hoped that those my travels in this 
kind of writing had been well at an end : whereby I might have returned 
to my studies again, to other purposes, after my own desire more fit, than 
to write histories, especially in the English tongue. But certain evil 
disposed, persons, of intemperate tongues, adversaries to good proceed- 
ings, would not suffer me so to rest ; fuming and fretting' and raising up 
such miserable exclamations at the first appearance of the book, as was 
wonderful to hear. A man would have thought Christ to have been 
new bom again ; and that Herod and all the city of Jerusalem had been 
in an uproar ; such blustering and stirring was there against that poor 
book, through all quarters of England, even to the gates of Louvain. 
So that no English papist almost in all the realm thought himself a 
perfect catholic unless he had cast out some word or other to give that 
book a blow. They are ashamed,” he says, to hear what they have 
done^; though they were not ashamed to do, what they now blush to 
hear.^ Being unable to work by the secular arm (the Lord preserve 
your majesty,*” he emphatically adds, “ many years), they renewed again 
the practices, by which they had opposed the circulation of the Bible in 
the reign of Henry VIII. ; they decried the hook and the notes, and 
declared there were therein as many lies as lines. The foundation of all 
this calumny was three or four escapes only, in that book committed ; 
and yet some of them were in the same book amended : they neither 
reading the whole, nor rightly understanding what they read, inveighed 
and maligned so perversely the setting out thereof, as though neither any 
word ill all that story were true, nor any other story false in all the 
world. ^ But then concerning such matters related by me that were errors 
indeed, he adds, (“ for the satisfaction of all sober, unprejudiced readers, 
if not for the silencing of those calumniators) that nevertheless, in accus- 
ing these his accusers, he did not so excuse himself, nor defend his book, 
as though nothing in it were to be spunged or amended;” therefore he 
had taken pains to reiterate his labours, in travelling out the story again : 
doing herein as Penelope did with her web, untwisting that she had 
done before : or as builders do sometimes ; take down again their build-^ 

(l) Audienai qu« feceriiit pudor est nullus faciendi quae awhre erubescunt. 
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ings, either to transpose the fashion, or to mate the foundation larger : 
so he, in recognising this history, had employed a little more labour, 
partly to enlarge the argument he took in hand, partly also to essay, 
whether by any pains-taking he might pacify the stomachs, or satisfy the 
judgments of the importune quarrellers.’’ 

He then proceeds to congratulate the country, on the peace, quiet, 
and freedom from persecution which distingniished the time in which he 
wrote. Though the doctrine of toleration was not understood, and the 
will of the prince was still too much considered to be the criterion of 
truth acceptable to God, yet neither papist nor puritan was pursued 
with the severity which had marked the former reign ; and the very 
cessation of the relentlessness of the still existing laws, made themartyro- 
logist justly call this period of the reign of Elizabeth, the halcyon days 
of England. He declares, too, that his great object was not merely to 
commend his book to the queen, and to the learned, but to consider the 
necessity of the ignorant flock of Christ, to relieve their ignorance, and 
to instruct their simplicity. As the histories of the sufferers for the 
truth’s sake in*the olden times benefited the church, so he believes the 
church of his own day would be benefited by the histories of the modern 
martyrs. With some other observations of the same nature he con- 
cludes : — and he is right in* the sentiment he here expresses. His work 
has hitherto imbued the more unlearned, yet not less wise, and clearly 
judging Christian commonalty of England with a thorough dread of the 
laws and principles which could induce our rulers, on any pretence w^hat- 
ever, to identify the canon laws of the church against heresy with the 
statute laws of the country ; and thus to rendeif legal the cruelty of an 
erroneous priesthood. And that man, even in the present day, who shall 
endeavour, until the canon laws of Rome are expunged from its conciliar 
and papal codes, to lessen our horror at its crimes of persecution, or of 
the claims on which the right to persecute is founded, is a traitor to his 
Saviour, to his country, and to the true catholic church. If primitive 
Christianity was worth establishing, it was worth defending. If the 
reformation — ^which was only the restoration of the best portions of that 
primitive Christianity — was worth establishing, that also is worth defend- 
ing, in all times, and through all dangers. 

But though the martyrologist was thus anxious to imbue the minds 
of his poorer and more ignorant countrymen with a right and holy de- 
testation of cruelty and spiritual usurpation, he was too deeply learned 
to shrink from any criticism, or any inquiry, which the most profound 
scholar of that age of scholars could institute or demand. The object, 
indeed, of all clerical learning is to enlarge the knowledge of the 
poorer and ignorant classes, as the object of all medical knowledge is to 
benefit the peasant and the mechanic, as well as the noble and the prince. 
The next preface, therefore, of Foxe was addressed to the learned reader 
— and it is at once a challenge to the critic to discover any intentional 
misrepresentations, and an apology for unavoidable defects. ‘‘ When I 
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consider,’'*' he says, ‘Hhe dfficulty, in times ^vlien all things are misre- 
presented, of ■writing ■with such circumspection as to avoid calumny, 
I almost deem that those persons are subjects of envy, who live in ease 
and dignity, enjoying the labours of others, as spectators, rather than as 
actors in the great theatre of life. Never has it been my lot to taste the 
sweetness of such leisure. I do not, however, complain if my labours 
might be but useful : though I suifer under the disadvantage of not 
being able to render my subject interesting ; for I cannot relate false- 
hoods without injustice to my history, nor speak the truth without the 
hatred and envy of many. What else indeed could have been expected, 
than that, after I had, by my indefatigable, though perhaps useless labour, 
ruined my health, lost my sight, brought on premature old age, and 
exhausted my strength, I should suffer from the contempt and scorn of 
my calumniators. No human aid, indeed, could have supported me ; 
nothing but the divine power alone, to whom I have and do commend 
myself and my book. And to thee, also, learned and pious reader, in 
the same spirit I submit my labours.” 

He goes on to observe on the impossibility of pleasing all, and espe- 
cially those, who, even before the publication of his book, professed to 
anticipate a golden legend only. He relates the sacrifice of health, by 
which alone he had been able to complete his work. He contrasts the 
truth of his narrative with the falsehood of those real legends in which 
his adversaries were accustomed to believe. He alludes to his framing 
the calendar, in which he ^substitutes the names of his martyrs for those 
which the Romanists had placed in their calendars ; and he inquires, 
whether Cranmer was not as worthy of a place in their commemorations 
as Becket ; whether Nicholas Ridley was not fit to be compared with 
pope Nicholas ; or whether Latimer, Hooper, and Marsh were not as 
admirable, and as praiseworthy, as the best and greatest of those whom 
the Romanists esteemed. ‘‘ I wish neither,” he adds, ‘‘ to diminish the 
honour nor extinguish the memory of any good or holy man, in whatever 
age he may have lived ; and if my calendar of saints offend any, let it 
be remembered, that I arrange them in their places, in the days of the 
months, for the use of domestic reading, and not for any commemoration 
in the service and house of God.® 

^ He concludes with a beautiful paragraph, expressing his consciousness 
of much imperfection, after all his efforts ; and reminding the reader of 
the Greek proverb, that it is more easy to criticise than to imitate. 

The next preliminary paper still more fully proves the true catholic 
spirit and temper of this once venerated father of ecclesiastical history 
among us. It is a protestation to the true and faithful congregation 
of Christ’s imiversal church, and to all and singular the members thereof 
throughout the whole realm of England, wishing to the same abundance 


to hi « TV <^ommenceinent is an imitation, apparently, of Cicero’s introduction 

* ‘It Cogitantimihi. versantique mecumin animo,” etc. 

w la ? } deemed an objectionable custom to commemorate the memory of religious 

them to days to that purpose, and even offenng up suitable prayers when we recal 

them to oar remembrance, see the Oxford Tracts on the honour due to the memory )f Bishop Ken, etc. 
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of peace and tranquillity, with the speedy coming of Christ the Spouse to 
make an end of all mortal misery.” This address may be called a 
national sermon, and a condensation into the briefest possible space of 
the work which follows it. It consists of twenty-seven paragraphs, and 
breathes throughout the spirit of peace and love. I will endeavour to 
compress this beautiful preface into the shortest compass, to enable all 
to judge whether John Foxe deserves the reaction of the former venera- 
tion which was paid him, into the cold ingratitude, or affected contempt 
of the day in which we live. 

As the glory of God, he begins (par. 1), filled the temple which was 
seven years in building ; so he prays (par. 2) that a blessing may be 
granted to this edition of his work, to which he had devoted seven years of 
labour. But, as in the temple of Solomon some came (par. 3) to buy 
and sell, to walk, and gaze, to find fault, and to destroy, so had many 
proceeded with his book. He desires all faults to be pointed out, and 
he will correct them : but these men (par. 4), like Cicero’s dog in the 
Capitol, who barked not at robbers but at honest men, blaspheme the 
martyrs of Christ, and canonize them for saints, whom the Scriptures 
would condemn as dishonourable and disloyal subjects. He leaves, 
however, these persons (par. 5) to address the well-minded lovers and 
partakers of Christ’s gospel ; and to beg them (par. 6) to judge that 
history which was written to profit all, and to displease none. He grieved 
to see the simple and the unlearned (par. 7) deceived by the histories 
which had been written by the monks, and by the clients of Rome : who 
had so related all things to the honour of the church of Rome, that the 
generality believed there was no truth, but the doctrines which Rome 
taught, and no true church but that over which the bishop of Rome pre- 
sided. He then (par. 8) enumerates the authors to whom he refers, 
and instances their partiality in the suppression of truth, and in their 
elevating the church,^ the see, and the bishop of Rome. When he con- 
sidered this list of authors, and the intolerable corruption of history by 
their means (par. 9), he deemed it to be his duty to endeavour to give a 
faithful history to the people ; and (par. 10) to present to the world the 
double portrait of the church of Rome on the one hand, and the church 
of Christ, which Rome oppressed and persecuted, on the other. In the 
next six paragraphs he draws the contrast between that part of the catholic 
church of Christ which became corrupt, and inflicted persecution, ' and that 
part of the catholic church which was less corrupt, and which suffered, 
persecution. ,He assigns the principal dates of the greater corruptions of 
the church (par. 17 — 19) to the ages immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the pontificate of Hildebrand ; and then details the long and glorious 
list of witnesses, whom the providence of God raised up in every age to 
protest, before the days of Luther, against the corruptioris and cruelty 
of the dominant usurpation over the bishops and churches of the catholic 
church of Christ. This list begins at par. £0, and continues through 
the seven which follow ; and it is concluded by the triumphant affirma- 
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the “hope of the resurrection to come. In consideration whereof, me- 
thinks I have good cause to wish that, like as other subjects, even so 
also kings and princes, which commonly delight in heroical stories, would 
diligently peruse such monuments of martyrs, and lay them always in 
sight, not only to read, but to follow, and would paint them upon their 
walls, cups, rings, and gates.” 

— ‘‘ If martyrs, too, are to be compared with niartjnrs, I see no reason 
why the martyrs of our time deserve any less commendation than the 
other in the primitive church, which assuredly are inferior unto them in no 
point of praise ; whether we view the number of them that suffered, or the 
greatness of their torments, or their constancy in dying, or also consider 
the fruit that they brought to the amendment of posterity, and increase 
of the gospel. They did water with their blood the truth that was newly 
springing up ; so these by their deaths restored it again, being so decayed 
and fallen down. They, standing in the forward of the battle, did receive 
the first encounter and violence of their enemies, and taught us by that 
means to overcome such tyranny ; these with like courage again, like old 
beaten soldiers? did win the field in the rereward of the battle. They, 
like famous husbandmen of the world, did sow the fields of the church, 
that first lay unmanured and waste ; these with their blood did cause it to 
batten and fructify. Would to God the fruit might be speedily gathered 
into the barn, which only remaineth behind to come 1” 

“ If we ascribe such reputation, too,” he adds, “ to godly preachers, (and 
worthily,) which diligently preach the gospel of Christ when they live, 
notwithstanding, without all fear of, persecution, how much more reason- 
able cause have we to praise and extol such mem as stoutly spend their 
lives for the defence of the same ! All these premises duly, of our parts, 
considered and marked, seeing we have found so famous martyrs in this 
our age, let us not fail, then, in publishing and setting forth their doings, 
lest in that point we s^em more unkind to them than the writers of the 
primitive church were to theirs. And though we impute not their ashes, 
chains, and swords, instead of relics, yet, let us yield thus much unto 
their commemoration, to glorify the Lord in his saints, and imitate their 
death (as much as we may) with like constancy, or their lives, at the 
least, with like innocency. They offered their bodies willingly to the 
rough handling of the tormentors ; and is it so great a matter, then, 
for our part, to mortify our flesh, with all the members thereof.?^ They 
continued in patient suffering when they had most wrong done to them, 
and when their very hearts’ blood gushed out of their bodies ; and yet 
will not we forgive our poor brother, be the injury never so small, but 
are ready, for every triflUing offence, to seek his destruction, and cut his 
throat. They, wishing well to all men, did of their own accord forgive 
their persecutors ; and therefore ought we, which are now the posterity 
and children of martyrs, not to degenerate from their former steps, but, 
being admonished by their examples, if we cannot express their charity 
towards all men. yet, at least, to imitate the same, to our power and 
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strength. Let us give no cause of offence to any : and if any be given 
to us, let us overcome it with patience, forgiving, and not revenging the 
same. And let us not only keep our hands from shedding of blood, but 
our tongues also from hurting the fame of others. Besides, let us not 
shrink, if case so require, by martyrdom or loss of life, according to their 
example, to yield up the same in defence of the Lord’s flock. Which 
thing, if men would do, much less contention and business would be in 
the world than now is. And thus much touching the utility and fruit 
to be taken of this history.” 

The next prefatory introduction to this edition consisted in four 
questions, proposed to the friends and followers of the bishop of Rome. 

The first was, whether that part of Isaiah’s description of the church, 
that it should not hurt nor destroy, could be said to describe the church 
of Rome ? 

The second, whether the exceeding hatred which was borne by the 
church of Rome to those who withheld subjection to its authority was 
deserved ? 

The third, whether the description of the apocalyptfc beast in the 
Revelations could refer to any other power than to papal Rome 

The last question was, whether the religion of Christ be spiritual or 
corporeal ? 

In answering this question he derides, I am sorry to say, not merely 
a large mass of the observances, ceremonies, and customs of the church 
of Rome, but many of the rites and opinions which are valued, regarded, 
or observed by the members of the church of England. He derides, 
for instance, the outward succession of bishops, vestures, fasting in Lent, 
and keeping the Ember-days. He forgot that some outward ordinances 
are essential to the upholding the invrard and spiritual religion which 
he approved. He defends rightly the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, as the instrumental cause of our acceptance,, while the sanctification 
of the soul will ever be the result. 

He ends his remarks on this question by briefly replying to the argu- 
ment of Pighius and Hosius — that the church must be always visible, 
and that Rome alone, therefore, can be the true church. This reasoning 
was subsequently adopted by Bossuet ; and it has been learnedly refuted 
by the greatest theologian and ornament of our age, Mr. Faber, who has 
proved that all the marks required by Bossuet and his brethren to meet 
in the true church are to be found in the churches of the Waldenses. 
The right answer to the supposed, not real, difliculty consists rather in 
this — that some portion of Christ’s church apostatized, and then perse- 
cuted those who did not follow its example. The members who did not 
apostatize are always discernible. They can be tracked in the blood of 
their martyrs. They can be discerned by the fires which consumed thean. 

(1) It has, I perceive, become the fashion among those of our clencal brethren "who would place the 
happiness, peace, punty, and triumph of the true catholic church m retrogradation, and not in pro- 
gression, to deny the accuracy of this, the usual interpretation among protestants. I refer them to the 
talented Mr, Davison's work on Prophecy, He, too, was of Oriel, and had pecuhanties, but npt 
heterodoxies. 
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The results of their labours may be found in the establishment of the 
episcopal reformed church of England, and in the fearless toleration, 
sanctioned both by its ecclesiastical and temporal rulers.^ 

The next preface consists of four considerations, addressed to Christian 
protestants, exhorting them to loyalty to tlie government ; congratulating 
them on their peace and repose from persecution ; inviting them to 
gratitude to God for the contrast ; and to study peace and holiness. He 
concludes by wishing peace to the preachers, grace to the hearers, and 
glory to Christ, their common Lord. It is in the first paragraph of this 
brief preface that the expression, “ Liberty of conscience 7 appears to 
have been used in its modem sense. 

The martyrologist, after these several prefaces, proceeds at once to his 
narrative, which he commences with that most useful introduction on the 
contrast between Rome apostolical, when St. Paul alluded to its purity 
of faith, spoken of throughout the whole world ; and Rome papal, cor- 
rupted with error, and stained with the blood of the martyrs and holy 
men of God. ^ It was the custom among our fathers to prefix to their 
works any eulogistical verses which might have been presented to them 
by their contemporaries. Ten copies of Latin, and one of English verse, 
are prefixed to the editions of Foxe. The first is by Lawrence Hum- 
phreys, his fellow-exile, and now professor of divinity and president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. The approbation of such men constitutes 
true fame. Dr. Humphreys was one of the best scholars, linguists, and 
theologians of that day.^ His verses, however, on Foxe must be said to 
be more distinguished for their friendly zeal for the author, than for their 
elegance.® 

The next copy of Latin verse was by Abraham Hartwell, of Cam- 
bridge. Hartwell translated from the Italian, Menadoi’s Warres between 
the Turks and Persians; Lopez Kingdom of Congo, by Pigafetta; 
and the Ottoman Empire of Mahomet IIL, by Lazara Lorango. He 
translated from the Latin, Haddon^’s Answer to Osorius, and many other 
Italian and Latin works. He was the author also of The Antiquity of 
Mottoes in England, and of The Antiquity of Epitaphs in England, re- 
published afterwards by Hearne. 

The third and fourth are by an author who signs his name Robert R. 
This was probably Robert Rollock, bom at Stirling 1556, who died in 
1598. He is called by Spottiswoode a learned, wise and strong defender 
of the rights of the church. He was educated at St. Andrew’s, when he 
went through a course of philosophy. He was made regent of his col- 
lege, and was the first theological professor of the college of Edinburgh 
in 1583. He was greatly esteemed among the foreign reformed churches. 
He wrote, among other things, In Selectos aliquot Psalmos Davidis 
C^mmentarius ; Analysis Logica in Epistolam ad Hebrseos, &c. ; In 

(1) See a Treatise, proving the Church of England to he the Holy Catholic Church, hy P. Berault, 1682. 

things, Epistola de Grsecis Literis, et Homeri Eectione, et Imitatione. 
De Religionis Conservatioue, et Reformatione deque Primatu Regum, etc. 

(3) Auctorem specta ’ pius est, et tersus, et amplus, 

Judicio clarus, dexteritate, fide.” 
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Danielem Piophetam Commentarius ; In Sancti Johannis Epist. Secund. 
Commentarius, &c. 

The fifth copy of Latin Terses was written by Thomas Drant, a dis- 
tinguished poet and divine of the day. He translated and published 
two books of '' Horace, his Satyres,’’ the Epigrams and Spiritual Sen- 
tences of Gregory Nazianzen, and Poetical Paraphrases of many parts of 
Scripture, the chief of which was on Ecclesiastes, published in 1572. 

The sixth is an epigram only, in two lines, by T. J. F. I cannot ascer- 
tain the author thus designated. The epigram is not very admirable. 

Si fas caedendo, ccelestia scandere cuiqiie est 
Papicolis cosli maxima porta patet.” 

The seventh was by Giles Fletcher, the father of the two poets, Giles 
and Phineas Fletcher. He was educated at Eton, and was admitted at 
King‘’s College in 1565. He was now residing at Cambridge. According 
to Anthony Wood, he became an excellent poet. He was employed by 
queen Elizabeth as commissioner in Scotland, Germany, and the Low 
Countries, and concluded a treaty of commerce with Russia in 1588, the 
year of the Armada, on terms which were deemed most advantageous to 
the interests of his countrymen. His account of Russia is printed in 
Hakluyt’s Voyages in 1643. 

The eighth was by sir Thomas Ridley, a relation of bishop Ridley. 
He was one of the masters in Chancery, and educated at Eton and King’s 
College. He was vicar-general to the archbishop of Canterbury. He 
wrote a work on ecclesiastical and civil law, with a view to improve the 
practice of the courts by less rigour. 

The ninth is by M. M. S. This signature bafiles my attempt to dis- 
cover the author. 

The tenth is by Philip Stubbes, one of the most popular writers of 
the day. He was the author of “ A Motive to Goed Workes, wherein is 
showed how far we are behind our forefathers, &c. &c., with the differ- 
ence between the pretended Good Works of Papists and Protestants;” 
1591, 8vo. 

The English verses prefixed to this edition were written by Hopkins, 
the versifier of the last ninety-nine Psalms, printed by Daye, in 4to. 
1559, of the well-known authorized version with those of Sternhold and 
Whittingham, before the publication of the version of Tate and Brady. 

This list of contributors of eulogistical verses, though it includes the 
names of statesmen, lawyers, poets, and theologians, will not, in the 
present day, be considered as demonstrating the value of the Martyrology. 
Another tribute, however, was now paid to the book, which is more 
especially entitled to the attention of those who are disposed to submit 
their judgment to the authority of the church, and to receive its decisions 
with the respect and deference which are justly due to a tribunal, from 
which there ought, if possible, to be no appeal. The parliament met on 
the 3d of April, 1571. The convocation of the province of Canterbury, 
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which was then considered, as it ought ever to be, an efficient, component 
part of the great national senate, met at the same time. The convoca- 
tion of the province of York began also at the same time. It passed 
a resolution to deliberate upon some reformation in the churches of that 
province on Wednesday the 9th of May; and it sate, by adjournment, 
three weeks after the parliament was dissolved. I mention this circum- 
stance, because it is one, of many facts, which proves that the meeting of 
the convocation was not necessarily dependent upon the meetings of the 
parliament.^ The convocation of the province of Canterbury, hovrevcr, 
proceeded to business. They assembled on the 3d of April at St. Paul’s 
church. They confirmed the thirty-nine articles, and enacted many 
canons for the better regulation of the churches, and ordering of the 
lives of the clergy and people. Among other decrees, the archbishop 
and bishops resolved, that the edition of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
lately printed at London,® should be placed in the churches, and in the 
halls and houses of the bishops, archdeacons, and others, to be read and 
studied by the people. These canons were not, it is true, sanctioned by 
the queen, who seemed to be resolved to permit no power in England 
but that which emanated from her imperious self. Neither were they 
enacted by the parliament. They did not, therefore, become law. They 
were, however, strictly adopted as canons ; that is, as regulations for the 
churches, proposed to the clergy, and adopted, both by them and their 
congregations, as rules, though not laws of conduct. The books of the 
Acts and Monuments were, consequently, placed in the churches and 
other public situations, and were generally retained there, till the time 
of archbishop Laud, by whose influence, as we 'shall see, they are sup- 
posed to have been removed.® 

The next great work on which we find our illustrious martyrologist to 
have been employed was the Reformatio Legum, the collection of regu- 
lations which were drawn up, after the church of England ceased to be 
subjected to the church of Rome, for the better government, under its 
own princes and convocations. 

Those infatuated men who are reviving ancient errors, and enforcing 

51) Treatise of Archbisliop Wake on the State of the Church and Clergy, folio, 1703, p. 602, 60S, 

(2) Uti nupemme excusa sunt Londini 

(3) This h^k of Canons is reprinted in Sparrow’s Collection , 4to. London, 1684. It is entitled Liber 

j Canonum Disciplinas Ecclesiae Anglicanae, Anno 1371. - 
The dewees of the synod were — De Episcopis, De Decanis Ecclesiarum, De Archidiaconis, De Can- 
ceimriis, I)e .ffidituis Ecclesiarum, De Concionatonbus, Be Residentia, J>e Pluralitatibus, De Ludima- 
gistris, De Patronis, etc , to which was prefixed this preamble — 
aequuntur in hoc libello certi quidam articuli de sacro mmisterio, et procuratione ecclesiarum, in 
quos plene consensum est in synodo a domino Matthaeo, arcliiepis Cantuar et totius Anglise primate 
et metropolitano, et reliquis omnibus ejus provinciis episcopis partim personaliterprsesentibus, partim 
pr^uratona mauu subscnbentibus in synodo inchoata Londini in aede divi Pauli, tertio die Apnlis, 1571. 

I he decree^ to which I refer are these — 

^ De Mpiscopis, p 227,--Quivis archiepiscopus, et episcopus habebit domi suae sacra Biblia in amplis- 
simo vommme, uti nupernme Londini excusa sunt, et plenam lUam historiam quae inscribitur Monu'- 
menta MartyruTn, et alios quos dam similes libros ad religionem appositos. Locentur autem isti libn, 
vei in aul^vel in gratidi ccenaculo, ut et ipsorum famulis, et advenis usui esse possint. ^ 

^ecam EccksiaruTn Catkedrahum, p. 227. — Eosdem illos libros quos proxime diximus, decanus quis- 
que curabit emi, et locan in ecclesia sua cathedrali, ejus modi in loco, ut a vicariis et minoribus cano- 
nims, et ministris ecciesiae, et ab advenis, et peiegrinis commodi audiri, et legi possint. 
atyT + hbros lUos, decanus et primarius quisque residentanus, quos appellant ecclesiae dignitates, 
ement, suo quisque famulitio, eosque opportune aliquo in loco, vei in aula, vel m cmnaculo locabant. 

P* ^29.— -Quivis archidiaconis h ihebit domi su?b, et alios libros, et nommatim eos qui 
insonbrntUT MommentaMajtijrum 
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them in the name of the church, and who are endeavouring to quench the 
last spark of the old love of truth for the truth’s sake, by stigmatizing it 
with the name of ultra-protestantism, will be, perhaps, surprised at the 
declaration, that the ultra-protestant John Foxe, with all those who 
resemble him, are as much entitled to be called Roman Catholics, as the 
bishop of Rome himself, with the whole college of cardinals. By the 
laws of Theodosius and Justinian, the epithet catholic was given to those 
Christians who adopted the decisions of the council of Nice and of the 
first four councils. The word “ Roman” was commanded to precede the 
word ‘‘catholic,” to denote that the subjects of Justinian, the head of 
the Roman empire, before the cession of the spiritual dominion to the 
bishop of Rome, were required both in the West and East, to profess 
the Trinitarian, Roman, or Universal Creed. Roman Catholics, there- 
fore, originally denoted the episcopalian Trinitarians, who were subjects, 
not of the bishop of Rome, but of the emperor of Rome ; and because 
Britain had not been formally surrendered by the emperor to the enemies 
of the state, this island was deemed to be a part of the empire ; and tlie 
episcopalian Trinitarians of this island, therefore — and they were nume- 
rous before the flight of Theonas' — were called Roman Catholics before 
Augustine was commissioned by Gregory. John Foxe was an episcopa- 
lian Trinitarian, living within the precincts of the old Roman empire ; 
and he was justly, therefore, entitled, as all the members of the episco- 
pal church of England still are, to be called a Roman Catholic. The 
bishop of Rome usurped the sceptre ; and, availing himself of the epithet 
“ Roman,” which appeared more peculiarly appropriate to him and his 
church, he gradually procured the identification of Christianity with the 
decrees and doctrines of the Italian church. The canon, pontifical, and 
conciliar laws, which upheld at once the doctrinal errors and political 
power of the bishop of Rome over states, princes, and people, became 
slowly, yet surely, the code of the univjersal jurisprudence of Europe. 
When the time arrived that the papal usurpation, and the code of laws 
which upheld it, became intolerable, the cities and states which rejected 
the doctrinal errors of the chmrch of Rome, deemed it necessary to em- 
body their faith in confessions, creeds, or articles ; and they found it 
advisable also to adopt some known laws of discipline, as their additional 
bond of union. Whatever be the agreement of any society or church in 
doctrine, among those who desire the best mpde of worship, agreement 
in discipline, is essential to the happiness, peace, and union of the wor- 
shippers.^ 

(1) Theonas the last bishop of Roudoii, before the arrival of Augustine the niouk, fled to Wales only 
eleven years before that event. This flight was the most disastrous and fatal circumstance, without 
any exception, that ever happened to the episcopacy of Britain. If Theonas had remained, and died at 
his post, the pretensions of Rome to rale m Britain would never have rested, as they now do, on the 
mission and consecration of Augustine. 

(2) The preface of John Foxe to the Reformatio Begum commences with this very sentiment.— 
“ Uuum nihil sit, quod vel ad communem omnium naturain, vel ut privatum cujusque salutem proprius 
pertineat, quam ut in quaque reipub societate recta religionis doctrmaretineatur, turn ad hanc ipsam 
optime reh^onis institutionum non parum retulent, optimarum pariter legum accedere disciplinam 
duarum altera nos ad pxetatum infornet, altera externam hominum inter ipsos vitam moresque compo- 
nat ” etc. 

The seventh of the canons, also, to which the puritans so vehemently objected, proposed by archbishop 
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The second diet of Spires (1529) occasioned the adoption of the 
word Protestant ; not in a religious but in a civil point of view ; in con- 
sequence of the emperor, Charles V., wishing to revoke the edict of a diet 
held at the same place three years before, which left the princes of 
Germany at liberty to manage all ecclesiastical matters in their respective 
dominions, without imperial interference, until the meeting of a general 
council. Against this revocation the princes protested in the second 
diet ; hence the name, which was afterwards applied to all those who 
followed not Rome in its errors. The indefiniteness, however, of the 
word, as thus applied, rendered it insuflScient to describe the conclusions 
both in faith and discipline, which the indignant representatives of the 
houses of Brandenburgh, Hesse, Lunenburg, Anhalt, and the delegates 
of fourteen imperial cities desired to uphold. Ultra-protestants they all 
were, because they were Christians resolved to maintain truth, whether 
scriptural, traditional, or novel, at all hazards ; but the mere rejection 
of error does not constitute that truth : and Luther undertook to supply 
a compendium of rites and tenets for the congregations of the rejectors 
of error. He comprised his system in seventeen articles, which he deli- 
vered to the electors at Torgau. They are called, therefore, the Articles 
of Torgau. These were, unfortunately, considered too general. The 
imperial diet, in the following June, assembled at Augsburg, and there 
the celebrated confession was drawn up, which is the probable foundation 
of the chief articles of the church of England.* They were principally 
prepared by Melancthon ; who may be considered as injuring, however, 
rather than serving the cause of the union of the protesting seceders from 
the communion of Rome, by too great minuteness of detail. The primi- 
tive creeds were short and simple ; and it would have been well for the 
reformed churches, if Melancthon had imitated their example. The fatal 
consequences of this minuteness was, that as Protestantism, or protesting 
against Rome only, c6uld not be a sufficient bond of union ; and as Zuingle 
and his adherents declined to adhere to the confession of Augsburgh ; 
a division begun among the continental reformers, which suspended the 
secession from Rome, and enabled that vigilant church to re-establish its 
influence in so many quarters where it had been either destroyed or 
weakened. In the year 1585, Luther endeavoured, at the request of 
the bewildered controversialists, to revise his scheme of faith and disci- 
pline ; and the articles of Smalcald were at length decided upon, as the 
creed and code of the Lutheran churches in Europe., 

In the same year John Calvin published his Institutes, as another 


Because it is generally to be wished that unity of faith were accompanied 
with uniformly of practice in the outward worship and service of God,” etc It then proceeds to 
Ph® an altar, not that it is to be esteemed a true and proper 

apm really s^niiced ; but in that sense in which the primitive church called 
It an altar, and in no other sense ^ Tlie unfortunate archbishop was light in the principle that one 

upholders of one faith ; but he made the same blunder, 
and committ^ the same great cnme which his imitators, eulogiaeis, admirers, and followers m the 
1 are committing m SrpTesInt d^! 

^ improvement of the churches of Chiist can be effected by retrograda- 

tion instead of progression. In these two words lies the whole secret of the Tractariari controversy. 
May God prevent our differences from terminating in an open schism I " 

(1) See Lawrence s Bampton Lectures. 
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compendium of faith and discipline. This work is founded on the inter- 
pretations of Scripture "which his own criticism or reason adopted, without 
sufficient deference to that universal institution of episcopacy which pre- 
vailed in the days of the last apostle ; and which might fairly and philo- 
sophically have been presumed, therefore, to have been an indispensable 
bond of that union for which Christ prayed. The talent, erudition, 
fervency, and eloquence of this great writer, has rendered his work most 
influential even to the present day. The omission of all recommendation 
to his followers to restore episcopacy whenever it might be possible, 
together with his reducing the more difficult doctrines of Scripture into 
a system incompatible with certain other agreeing, though seemingly 
inconsistent truths, have already begun to sap the foundation of his 
authority, even in the presbyterian communities. He nobly recommended 
the appealing to Scripture as the ultimate and only arbiter of all contro- 
versies, as the church of England encourages its people to do at present — 
and that Scripture will as certainly induce the eventual rejection of that 
perversion of episcopacy which commits the power to rule the churches to 
those who have authority only to instruct, but not to govern ; as well as 
that opposite perversion of episcopacy also, which commits the power to- 
rule all churches to the bishop of Rome. Episcopacy will ever be found 
to be the best bond of union to a divided clergy, and to an inquiring 
people. 

The example of the continental reformers was followed in England. 
The history of the several changes in the conclusions, in matters of faith, 
proposed and adopted by our convocations, princes, people, and the whole 
church of England, till the final revision of the thirty-nine Articles, must 
be left to the historian. The attempt to establish a code of ecclesiastical 
law, which should supersede the ancient, pontifical, and conciliar canon 
laws, whether those which were collected by Lyndwood, in the reign of 
Henry VI. or others, is interesting to us, on account of the part which 
was assigned to Foxe in preparing it for the consideration of the queen 
and the legislature. 

Before the great effort which was made in the reign of Henry VIIL 
to emancipate the church and people of England from the yoke of a 
foreign bishop, the clergy of the church, either with or without the king’s 
permission,^ in conformity with the summons of the bishops or arch- 
bishops, were accustomed, according to the reasonableness of the case, and 
the primitive practide of the eastern episcopal churches, to meet in 
councils, synods, convocations, and conventions, to make canons and 
laws for the general regulation of the community. When communion 
with Rome implied submission to Rome, these synods and convo- 
cations were unavoidably obedient to the foreign influence, and many 
laws were enacted which clashed with the allegiance of the subject to the 
temporal prince ; i tconsequently became necessary, in order more effectually 


respecting the origin, rights, powers, &c., of the English convocations, 
in archbishop Wake s State of the Church and Clergy, &c. folio, 17C3. 
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to complete the emancipation of England from Rome, that the temporal 
prince should wrest from the ecclesiastical authority, this portion of its 
power. This was done by the king’s requiring from the clergy that the 
convocation should enact no laws for the subjects of the realm, without 
the consent of the king. The authority of the bishops to make, regula- 
tions which were binding on the consciences of the clergy, but' which were 
not a part of the law of the realm, suffered no interference. This obe- 
dience of the clergy to the king, was made by the convocation in the 
twenty-fifth year of the reign of Henry VIIL 

For the satisfaction of those who may not have ready access to copies 
of the proceedings of the convocation and parliament relative to the final 
breach of Henry VIIL with Rome, I subjoin, in three parallel columns, 
tli& submission of the clergy assembled in the convocation of 1532, the 
recital of the same before the parliament, and the final e7iactmen% in the 
parliament of 1534, founded on the submission and recital. These 
three together may be said to be the foundation of the Reformatio 
Leguin. 


The Convocation's Submission. 

We your most humble subjects, 
daily oratours, and beadsmen of 
your cleigy of England, having 
our special trust and confidence 
in your most excellent wisdom, 
your princely goodness, and fer- 
vent zeal to the promotion of 
God’s honour and Christian reli- 
gion, and also in your learning, 
far exceeding, m our judgment, 
the learning of all other kings 
and princes that we have read of, 
and doubting nothing but that 
the same shall continue, and 
daily increase in your majesty , 

I. 

First do ofier and promise, in 
mrho sacerdotti, here unto your 
highness, submitting- ourselves 
most humbly to the same, that 
we will never from henceforth 
enact, put in me, promulge, or 
execute any new canons, or con- 
stitution provincial, or any new 
ordinance provincial or synodal, 
in our convocation or synod, in 
time coming (which convocation 
is, always bath been, and must 
he assembled only by your high 
commandment or ^rit), unless 
your highness by your royal 
assent, shall license us to assemble 
cur convocation, and to make, 
promulge, and execute such con- 
shtutions and ordinances a.s shall 
he made in the same, and thereto 
give your royal assent and autho- 
rity. 


IL 

Secondarily, That whereas di- 
vers of the constitutions, ordi- 
nances, and canons provincial or 
sjmodal, which hath been hereto- 
fore enacted, be thought to be not 
only much prejudicial to your 
prerogative royal, but also over- 
much onerous to your highness’ 


The Parliament's Recital 
Whereas the king’s humble and 
obedient subjects, the ele}gg of 
the realm of England, have not 
only knowledged according to the 
truth, that the convocations of the 
same clergy is, always hath been, 
and ought to be assembled only 
by the king’s writ, hut also, 
SUBMITTING themselves to 
the king’s majesty , 


I. 

Have promised in verho sacer- 
dotii that they will never from 
henceforth piesume to attempt, 
alledge, claim, or put in use, or 
enact, promulge, or execute any 
new canons, constitutions, ordi- 
nance, provincial or other, or by 
whatsoever other name they shall 
he called m the convocation, un- 
less the king's most royal assent 
and license may to them be had 
to make, promulge, and execute 
the same, and that his majesty do 
give Ills most royal assent and 
authority in that behalf 


II. 

And whereas divers constitu- 
tions, ordinances, and canons pro- 
vincial or synodal, which hereto- 
fore hath been enacted, and be 
thought not only to be much pre- 
judicial to the king’s prerogative 
royal, and repugnant to the laws 
and Statutes of the realm, but 

n 


Enactment upon the Recital. 

Be It therefore now enacted by 
authority ol this Parliament, ac- 
cording to the said SUBMIS- 
SION and PETITION, of the 
said clergj, 


I. 

That they or any of them from 
henceforth shall not presume to 
attempt, alledge, claim, or put la 
use, any constitutions or ordi- 
nance provincial, or sjmodals, 
or any other canons, nor shall 
enact, promulge, or execute any 
SUCH canons, constitutions, or 
ordinance provincial, by whatso- 
ever name or names they may be 
called in thcT convocations in 
tune coming, which always shall 
be assembled by authonty of the 
king’s writ, unless the same 
clergy may have the king’s most 
royal assent and license to make, 
promulge, and execute such 
canons, constitutions, and ordi- 
nances provincial or synodal, 
upon pain of every one of the said 
clergy doing contrary to this act, 
and being thereof convict, to 
suffer impnsonment and make 
fine at the king’s will. 

ir. 

And forasmuch as such canons, 
constitutions, and ordinances, as 
heretofore hath been made by the 
clergy of this realm, cannot now 
at the session of this present par- 
liament, by reason of shortness of 
time, be viewed, examined, and 
determined by the king’s high- 
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The Convocatioti^s Suhniieston. The JParliament^s Recital Rnactment upon ike Recital. 

Bu’bjectSj your clergy aforesuid is also overmuch onerous to his ness and thirty- two persons, to 
contmted if it may stand with highness and his subjects, the said be chosen and appointed accord- 
your highness’ pleasure that it clergy hath most humbly be- ing to the petition of the said 
be committed to the examination sought the king’s highness, that clergy, in form above rehearsed, 
andjudment of your grace, and the said constitutions and canons be it therefore enacted by autho- 
of thirty-two persons, whereof may be committed to the exami- rity aforesaid, that the king’s 
sixteen to be of the upper and nation and judgment of his high- highness shall have power and 
nether house of the temporality, ness and of thirty-two persons of, authority to nominate and assign 
and other sixteen of the clergy , the kmg’s subjects, whereof six- at his pleasure the said thirty-two 
all to be chosen and appointed by teen to be of the upper and persons of his subjects, whereof 
your most noble grace, so that nether house of parliament of the sixteen to be of the clergy, and 
finally, which soever of the said temporality, and other sixteen to sixteen to be of the temporality 
constitutions, ordinances, or be of the clergy of this lealm, of the upper and nether^ house of 
canons, provincial or synodal, and all the said thirty-two per- the parliament. And if any of 
shall be thought and determined sons to be chosen and appointed the said thirty-two persons so 
by your grace, and by the most by the king’s majesty. And that chosen happen to die before their 
part of the said thirty-two per- such of the said constitutions as full determination, then his high- 
soiis, not to stand with God’s laws shall he thought and determined ness to nominate other Jroin 
and the laws of your realm, the by the said thirty-two persons, or time' to time of the said two 
same to he abrogated and taken the more part of them worthy to houses of parliament to supply 
away by your grace and the he abrogated and annulled, shall the number ofthe said thirty-two. 
clergy, and such of them as shall be abohte, and made of no value And that the said thirty-two by 
be seen by your grace, and by the accordmgly. And such other of his highness so to be named, 
most part of the said thirty -two the same constitutions and canons shall have power and authonty to 
persons, do stand with God’s as by the said thirty-two or the view, search, and examine the 
laws and the laws of your realm, more part of them, shall he ap- said canons, constitutions, and 
to stand in full strength and proved to stand with the laws ordinance provincial and synodal, 
power, your grace’s most royal of God, and consonant to the laws heretofore made, and such of 
assent and authority once im- of this realm, shall stand in their them as the king’s highness, and 
petrate and fully given to the full strength and power, the the said thirty-two, or the more 
same. king’s most royal assent first had part of them, shall deem and ad- 

and obtained to the same judge wortfiie to he continued, 

kept, and obeyed, shall be from 
thenceforth kept, obeyed, and 
executed within this realm, so 
that the kmg’s most royal assent 
under his great seal he first had 
to the same. And the residue of 
the said canons, constitutions, 
and ordinance provincial which 
the king’s highness and the said 
thirty-two persons, or the more 
part of them, shall not approve 
or deem worthie, to be abolit, 
abrogate, and made fiustrate, 
shall from thenceforth be void 
and of none effect, and never be 
put in execution within this 
realm. 

Such was the substance of the celebrated act of submission on the 
part of the clergy of the church of England to their temporal sovereign. 
They committed all questions respecting the caiions, which should re- 
ceive the force of law, to the secular prince. The review of the canon 
law, which was now contemplated, has, it is true, never been made ; and 
therefore all canons, then existing, not repugnant to the law of the land, 
or the king’s prerogative, are still required to be used. Such limitation, 
however, though the act was not carried into effect, at once superseded 
the old pontifical and decretal law,^ and thus severed the dominion of the 
papal, from the statute and parliamentary law of England. The act 
which thus empowered the king to nominate commissioners, and enacted 
that the canons they approved, if sanctioned by the king under the great 
seal, should be the laws of the realm, was renewed in 1586 (stat, 27, 
Hen. VlII, c. 15), and again in 1544 (stat. 85 Hen. VIII. c. 16.) 
In the latter case it was so fer carried into execution, that coTnm.issioners 
were appointed, a body of ecclesiastical law digested, and a letter of rati- 
fication prepared for the king’s signature. But this signature was never 
affixed ; and the powers granted to the crown having been limited to the 

(1) See for a brief account of these laws, Short’s Sketch, vol. i. pp 140-2. 
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lifetime of Henry VIIL, a fresh act was passed with the same object in 
1549. Commissioners are said to have been named shortly afterwards 
in pursuance of its provisions; but if this was the fact, they seem to 
have made little progress in the business, for a new commission was 
issued in October, 1551, to eight bishops, eight divines, eight civilians, 
and eight common lawyers ; of whom eight were selected to gather and 
put in order the materials. But the matter,” says Strype, was in 
effect wholly entrusted by the king to Cranmer, the archbishop, who 
associated to himself in the active part of the work, Taylor, Martyr, and 
Haddon.” And this account is confirmed by the numerous corrections 
in the handwriting of Cranmer and Peter Martyr, which may still be seen 
in a MS. copy of the projected code preserved in the British Museum.^ 
The commission (attached to the edition of the work, 1640,) is dated 
Nov. 11, 1551, and seems to have superseded that of October, for the 
sole purpose of substituting the names of Goodrich, bishop of Ely, 
William May, and Richard Goodrich, for those of Ridley, Traheron, 
and Gosnold. A reason may easily be found for the introduction of the 
bishop of Ely into this commission, as it had recently been determined, 
on the disgrace of lord Rich, to raise him to the oiffice of lord chancellor. 
The code was completed by these commissioners, but not early enough 
to obtain the force of law before the death of king Edward.^ 

The premature death of king Edward having thus rendered the design 
abortive, an attempt was made in the year 1571 to revive the plan. The 
parliament having met in April, seven bills for the regulation of the 
church were brought under discussion. Mr. Strickland was the principal 
speaker. He reminded the house, that the book of the Reformatio 
Legum still existed, and was now in the hands of Mr. Norton, a mem- 
ber of that house; and that Mr. Foxe, the martyrologist, had newly 
published the same.^ Parker had probably selected Foxe to edit the book, 
or he had perhaps directed his attention to it, on account of the uncertainty 
of the law on the subject of ecclesiastical discipline. It is certain that 
he had been engaged upon it for some time previously to its publication, 
as appears by a letter to Cecil in favour of Daye the printer, and another 
from Lawrence Humphrey to himself, dated 1566. The book was 
printed, and placed in the possession of the members of the house. The 
materials had been left by Sir John Cheke, Haddon, Cranmer, Coxe, 
Peter Martyr ; by Taylor and May, the civilians ; and by Lucas and 
Goodrich, common lawyers, who had been employed upon it in 1551.^ If 
any name would have commanded its adoption, it would have been that 
of Foxe as its editor, for his popularity was now at its height. But the 
members of the House of Commons who desired to bring the book again 
into notice, belonged to the puritan party, which was now beginning to 
obtain influence ; and it was found then, as it is now^ that the most use- 
ful and undoubted truths which can be submitted to the approbation of a 

(1) Harl. MSS. 426, and Cranmer’s Works, by Jenkyns, vol. i p cviii, 

(2) Documentary Annals, by Cardwell, vol. i pp. 95, 96, note, 1S39. 

(3) Strype’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 66, folio edition (4) Strype’s Cranmer, book li. c, 26, ■ 

n % 
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comiRuiiity, are regarded* neither for their usefulness nor their truth, hut 
are yalued or despised, according to the estimation of the party which 
may propose them. So useful were the principal laws of the Reformatio 
Legum considered by bishop Burnet, that he earnestly desired their 
enactment.^ Elizabeth, however, jealous of their supposed encroach- 
ment on her supremacy, told the Commons, that she had seen their 
articles,^ and liked them well, but would do something of herself. This 
unjustifiable interference again put a stop to the proceedings. The 
subsequent canons of the convocations, in 1571 ^ of James the First, in. 
1603; of archbishop Laud, in 1640, which excited so much opposition, 
have not supplied the omission ; and the canon law of England still re- 
quires the alterations and revision which might recommend the restoration 
of ecclesiastical discipline to the convocation, which must eventually once 
more assemble, and to the government, which will receive with respect 
the decisions of that convocation. The book, however, was published 
by Foxe, under the direction of archbishop Parker.® 

The work was deemed to be of so much importance by our ancestors, 
and it has been considered by many, even in the preseiit day, to be a 
system so valuable both as to doctrine and discipline, and to possess, 
also, so much claim to our veneration as one of the best digests of canon 
law, that I shall venture to insert here a brief abstract of its contents. 
The doctrine of Toleration, it must be remembered, was not then known. 
The only improvement which was now made in the proposed laws which 
were to regulate the formation and publication of opinions, was a dimi- 
nution in the severity of punishment : and these provisions would be 
justly considered in tlfe present day to be utterly abhorrent to the spirit 
of Chiistianity, as it was propounded by our blessed Saviour, and is 
rightly understood in modern times. The church of Christ in England 
understands well its high privilege and duty — first to persuade, and 
then to suffer. It never can fulfil its office as ihe imitator of Christ, 
by believing that it may teach, and punish. The abstract of the Re- 
formatio Legum, is given both by Collier and Soames. 

The whole compilation is digested under fifty-one heads, and is 
concluded by a supplementary chapter upon the rules of administering 
justice. 

The first head asserts the doctrine of the Trinity, and denounces 
the penalty of death, with confiscation of goods, against such as should 

(1) “God grant,” he exclaims, “that a day may come, in which that noted design, so near being 
perfected in king Edward’s clays, may be revived and established ’’—History of His Own Time, ap. fin 

(2) See Dr Winchester’s Dissertation on the Seventeenth Article, Oxford edit 1773, p 47. 

(3) Ex Officinfi Joh. Dan, 1571, Mense Apnlis. Dr. Winchester cites an edition of 1641, which he 
calls the seGond Dissert on the 17th Art ut supra p, 52 The real second edition, which I possess, 
is dated 1640, “ typis T. H. et R H, impensis Laurentii Sadler habitantes in Parvfi Britannia, &e.” 
But there are certainly copies which hear another notification, with the date 1641, viz “impensis 
Societatis Stationariorum.” One of these is in the Lambeth Library, It is the same book with a 
different title-page. Todd’s Declaration of our Reformers on Free-will, Original Sin, Grace, &c. London, 
J81S. Preface, pp 15 — 18. See also Neal’s Puritans, vol. i p. 67, Oldmixon, pp, 185—418 ; Biog. Brit. 
vol.iv. p 420, ait. Cranmer , Short’s Sketch, vol i p 406, Le Bas’ Jewel, p. 187; Collier, vol ii. 
P]^ 326 — 333, where he gives an epitome of the work , Nares’ Life of Burghley, vol. i p. 338, vol. ii. p. 572 ; 
Lingard, vol iv. p. 462 , Burnet, Ref. vol lu p 226 ; Strype's Annals, vol. iii. p. 97, Oxf ed. , Strype’s 
Parker, vol li p. 62 ; Soames’ Elizabethan Rel. Hist. p. 148. Among the commissioners for drawing 
up the code in Edward’s time, John Alasco was numbered. Kiasinski’s Ref. in Poland, vol. i. p 264. 
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deny the catholic faith. The canonical books of Scripture are enume- 
rated, those termed apocryphal being omitted ; but these are pronounced 
useful for edification, though not for the proofs of any doctrine. It is 
declared that ecclesiastical authority is subjected to Scripture ; that the 
first four general councils are to be received, and that the works of the 
fathers are to be highly respected, but that the decision of no council or 
father is to be admitted, unless found in unison with Holy Writ- 
In the second place, certain opinions upon the Trinity, the Saviour, 
the Scriptures, original sin, justification, the mass, and purgatory, are 
pronounced heretical. Thus our reformers boldly retorted the charges 
of Romanists upon themselves, and ranked religious opinions incapable 
of proof from Scripture, among heresies. They also censured such as 
taught the unlawfulness of the magistracy, the community 'of goods or 
of wives, the universal right of assuming the pastoral office, the merely 
symbolical nature of sacraments, the unlawfulness of infant baptism,, the 
impossibility of salvation to the unbaptized, transubstaiitiation, the un- 
lawfulness of marriage, especially in the clergy, the papal power, and 
apologies for a vicious life drawn from predestination. 

The third and fourth divisions relate to the punishment of heresy 
and wilful blasphemy. Prosecutions for these offences were to be insti- 
tuted in the diocesan courts, with liberty of appeal to the archbishop, 
and from Mm to the king. Persons accused were to stand committed 
until trial, in default of giving security for their appearance when called 
upon. If they refused to appear after a lawful citation, they were to be 
excommunicated and committed. In case of recantation, they were 
publicly to renounce their heterodoxy, to swear against a relapse, and to 
profess their belief in the contrary doctrine. If after conviction they 
should refuse to do these things, they were to be delivered over to the 
secular arm. If a clergyman were convicted of heresy, his recantation 
was not to recover his preferment for him. 

The fifth division asserts that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper alone 
are properly sacraments ; directs the imposition of hands in consecrating 
bishops, and ordaining inferior ministers, the public solemnization of 
marriages, the confirmation of such as are capable of giving an account 
of their baptismal vow, and the visitation of the sick by parochial 
ministers. 

The sixth imposes punishment at the ordinary’s discretion upon per- 
sons admitting the practice of idolatry, witchcraft, and the like. Resti- 
tution also was to be made to any who might have been injured by 
these practices. Those who might refuse to submit, after conviction of 
such offences, were to be excommunicated. 

The seventh respects preachers, of whom two sorts were to be 
allowed : one licensed to particular parishes, the other to a whole dio- 
cese. Bishops were to take care that both sorts should be sufficiently 
examined before a license was conferred, and to summon the itinerants 
before them, once in every year, in order to learn from them what parts 
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of the diocese most needed spiritual direction. All preachers were to 
avoid novelties of doctrine or expression, needless questions, and super- 
stitious conceits. Laymen, especially persons of consideration, are 
charged to be constant in attending sermons ; and any who should 
disturb a preacher in the exercise of his duty were to be repelled from 
the church and communion, until they should have given him satisfaction. 

The three following divisions relate to the intercourse between the 
sexes. Marriages were to be celebrated in the church after banns asked 
on three following Sundays or holidays, and were to be invalid unless 
solemnized according to the form in the book of Common Prayer. Se- 
ducers were to be excommunicated, unless they married their victims : 
or if that were impracticable, they were to confer upon them the third 
part of their goods, maintain the fruit of their amour, and undergo a 
discretionary punishment. The marriage of minors, unless [allowed by 
parents or guardians, was to be invalid ; but if the parties applying for 
such consent should encounter any unreasonable difficulty, they were to 
have the liberty of appealing to the ordinary. The irppediments to 
marriage are enumerated, and that state is declared free to all ; but it is 
recommended, that in contractmg it, a great disparity of years should 
be avoided. Polygamy is condemned as contrary to the first institution 
of marriage recorded in Genesis. Forcible marriages are pronounced 
null. Women are recommended to suckle their offspring, and preachers 
are directed to censure the contrary practice. The prohibited degrees 
are settled according to the Levitical law ; and spiritual kindred, or the 
imaginary relationship derived from baptismal sponsors, is declared no 
bar to marriage. Adultery was to be punished in clergymen by the 
forfeiture of their benefices, banishment, or imprisonment for life, and 
the confiscation of their goods for the use of their wives and children, if 
they had any, if not, for that of the poor. A layman convicted of this 
crime was to restore his wife’s portion to her, and^ to augment it by the 
half of his own fortune. Adulteresses were to forfeit their jointures, 
and also their pecuniary advantages accruing to them from marriage ; 
besides being banished or imprisoned for life. The innocent party was 
to have the liberty of marrying again : but if there appeared a reasonable 
hope of amendment on the offending side, it was recommended that a 
reconciliation should be attempted. The criminal was to be restrained 
from a new marriage. Separations between married persons were not to be 
allowed until a divorce had been legally pronounced. Tins remedy was 
conceded in cases of adultery, desertion, long absence, deadly enmities, 
and cruelty. But mere separation from bed and board is pi’onounced 
unreasonable, and contrary to Scripture. 

The next three divisions concern the clergy. Bishops were to be very 
particular in examining the qualifications of all coming for holy orders. 
Patrons were to consider their rights as a trust, not as a source of un- 
worthy gain. Simoniacal contracts were to void the benefice, disqualify 
the clerk from holding another, and de])rivc the patron of that turn. 
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Before admission to livings, clergymen were to be examined by the 
archdeacon, with the assistance of triers appointed by the bishop. Plu- 
ralities were to be wholly forbidden in future, Eesidence was to be 
strictly enforced, unless reasonable grounds for exceeding it could be 
shown to the bishop. Within two months of institution a clerk was to 
fix himself upon his benefice. Bastards, unless eminently qualified for 
the sacred function, were to be excluded from ordination ; but on no 
account was a patron’s presentation to a benefice of his own illegitimate 
son to be accepted. Natural infirmities, unless such as incapacitate the 
party from duly oflSiciating, were not to disqualify for orders. Among 
such disqualifications, however, is placed highly-offensive breath. Before 
institution, clergymen were to swear that they had made no simoniacal 
contract, nor would make any, nor abide by any made for them, and that 
they would do nothing to the prejudice of the church ; also that they 
would adhere to the received doctrine and discipline, that they would 
renounce the pope, and acknowledge the king as supreme earthly head 
of the national establishment. 

The fourteenth division provides, that persons injured in character by 
slanderous reports, or acquitted in a court of justice merely from insuf- 
ficient evidence, were to come forward and clear themselves, or be ex- 
cluded from the church. Such individuals were to make an affidavit that 
they were innocent of the crime imputed to them, and to bring, as com- 
purgators, men of their own particular condition, and of unblemished 
fame, to swear that they considered this affidavit truly sworn. Those 
who suffered in reputation from frequenting any particular house, were 
to be inhibited from going thither. Duelling and superstitious ordeals 
of every kind, were forbidden. 

Under the three following heads are arranged various regulations for 
the management of ecclesiastical property, and of capitular and collegiate 
bodies. The eighteenth division discovers a picture of rapacity in the 
patrons of benefices, amply sufficient to account for the extreme poverty 
which overwhelmed many clergymen in those days. Some mercenary 
trustees, for the spiritual advantage of a parish, appear to have presented 
a clerk under an agreement that they were to have all the profits of a 
benefice, a paltry stipend alone being promised to the degraded presentee. 
Others bargained, that their clerk should retain the tithes, but give up the 
glebe ; others reserved the parsonage-house for their own use ; but the 
bulk of these unworthy traffickers appear to have agreed that they should ' 
receive an annual pension from preferments in their gift. All these 
contracts were pronounced void : and whenever the ordinary should have 
reason to suspect the existence of such, he was to delay institution, until 
the presentee should clear himself of the imputation by the prescribed 
forms of canonical purgation. Any such agreement discovered after a 
clerk was in possession of a benefice, was to render him liable to ejection 
from it, and incapable of ever taking another. 

The nineteenth regulates public worship. In cathedral and collegiate 
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churches the common prayer was to be said every morning ; to which 
the litany was to be added on Wednesdays and Fridays, and the com- 
munion-service on holidays. The evening prayer was to be said every 
dayj and all persons maintained by the revenues of the church were to 
be constantly present at these services, unless they could fairly excuse 
their absence. In these large churches the communion was to be admi- 
nistered on every Sunday and holiday, and the bishop, together with all 
inferior members of the establishment, was to receive it. The service 
was to be performed in a plain manner, without needless refinements in 
the music, so that the people might understand it, and join in it. 
Sermons were to be preached only in the afternoon, lest they should draw 
the people from their own parish churches. In these, unless the parish 
were very large, was to be no sermon, except in the morning. In the 
afternoon, an hour was to be spent in explaining the catechism. After 
evening prayers, the minister was to consult with his principal parishioners 
upon relieving the poor, censuring scandalous livers, and exercising peni- 
tential discipline. Persons desirous of receiving the communion were to 
come on the day before its administration, to the minister, in order to 
give an account of their consciences, and their belief. Divine service 
was not to be said, or the sacraments administered in piivatc houses, 
without necessity, unless in the families of peers, or in other very largo 
establishments. 

The twentieth concerns the ecclesiastical order. Unmarried clergymen 
were not to retain as housekeepers any woman under sixty years of age, 
unless their own near relations. A rural dean was to be chosen every 
year for each deanery, who was to lay the behaviour of both clergy and 
laity within his district before the diocesan. The archdeacon was always 
to be a priest resident within the archdeaconry, who was to visit twice m 
every year, and to report the results of his observation to the bishop, 
within three weeks after his rounds were completed. Deans were to 
reside constantly at their cathedrals, unless excused by the bishop, and 
were to take care that every thing within their jurisdictions should be 
properly conducted. Prebendaries were to read in their respective cathe-^ 
drals some portion of Scripture, thrice in every week, or at all events, 
they were to procure some divine to do this for them. The bishop was 
to preach in his cathedral ; not to ordain either at random, or for reward ; 
to receive complaints against irregular clergymen, and to deprive such 
persons, if necessary ; to reconcile quarrels between his clergy ; to visit 
his diocese once at least in every three years, and to overlook the moral 
conduct of all classes of persons within the limits of his authority. He 
was to admit into his family serious and sober people alone ; to make his 
house, as did the primitive prelates, a kind of seminary for the instruc- 
tion of his diocese ; his wife and children were to be moderate in apparel, 
and correct in demeanour; and every thing likely to draw down upon 
nm an ii^utation of levity, luxury, or pride, was to he carefully 
avoided. He was to reside within his diocese, unless when called away 
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by urgent aifairs of church or state ; and when disabled by age or infir- 
mity from discharging the duties of his function, a coadjutor was to 
undertake his business. The archbishop was to visit his whole province 
once a year, if practicable ; he was to perform the diocesan’s duties during 
the vacancy of a see, to receive appeals, to inspect the management of his 
suSragans, reconcile their quarrels, and deprive them, if necessary. Any 
disagreement arising between him and them was to be decided by the 
king. He was also to convene provincial synods, to which all his suffra- 
gan bishops were bound to come, or to send their proxies. The bishops 
were to convene diocesan synods annually at the beginning of Lent, at 
which were to be examined all religious controversies, and clerical irregu- 
larities. Every clergyman present was to be asked for his opinion upon 
any difficult question, and the bishop was to report the judgment of the 
most learned, but to decide the point himself. 

The four following divisions relate to churchwardens, universities, 
tithes, and visitations. The twenty- fifth division prescribes rules 
concerning testamentary matters. The privilege of making a will is 
denied to married women, slaves, children under fourteen years of age, 
insane persons, and those who are deaf and dumb, unless there is suffi- 
cient reason to believe that they understand what they are doing ; also to 
heretics, to persons under sentence of death, or of imprisonment, or banish- 
ment for life ; to those who refused to part with their kept mistresses until 
just upon the point of death; to libellers, strumpets, panders, and usurers. 
Individuals thus proscribed were, however, allowed to bequeath money 
to charitable uses. With respect to disinherison, a father was not to 
inflict this penalty upon his son, unless the lattef had assaulted him, had 
purposely done him some signal injury, had subjected him to a judicial 
process out of mere malice, had been engaged in any dangerous practice 
against either of his parents, had debauched his mother-in-law, had 
calumniated or nearly ruined his father, had refused to be his bail, or had 
hindered him from making his will. 

The twenty-sixth division treats of ecclesiastical censures ; concerning 
which it is laid down as a general rule, that where no particular punish- 
ment is assigned, offences are to be visited at the judge’s discretion. 
Commutation of penance was not to be allowed unless in extraordinary 
cases, on the occurrence of which, the money paid was to be distributed 
among the poor. In case, however, of a relapse into fault, no pecuniary 
penalty was to screen the guilty party from undergoing personally, the 
exposure appended to his transgression. 

The twenty-seventh and two following divisions treat of suspension, 
sequestration, and deprivation. This last penalty, when awarded 
against a bishop, was to proceed from the metropolitan, assisted by two 
bishops, whom the crown was to nominate for the purpose of trying the 
cause. 

Under the thirtieth head it is asserted, that the power of excommuni- 
cation is scripturally conferred upon the church, for the avoiding of great 
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scandals. By it guilty persons were to be cut off not only from the 
public worship and sacraments of God, but also from the ordinary inter- 
course of society, until they should have repented of their evil courses. 
But as this penalty is extremely severe, it was to be inflicted only on 
great emergencies, and never upon a whole society, forasmuch as guilt 
could hardly attach to such a body in all its parts, and it is not reason- 
able that innocence should be confounded with criminality. When the 
ordinary had thoughts of excommunicating any person, he was to send 
for the minister of the offender’s parish, together with two or three 
clergymen of reputation, and a justice of the peace in his neighbourhood. 
After mature deliberation by this assemblage, the sentence of excom- 
munication was to be pronounced, engrossed, and a copy of it delivered 
to the party affected by it, on his demand. It was then to be certified 
to his parish and neighbourhood, and read in his church on the following 
Sunday, when the clerg3n3[ian was to animadvert upon his offence, in 
order that all intercourse with him might be broken off. If, after these 
severities, the offender continued unmoved during forty days, the ex- 
communication was to be certified into chancery, and a writ issued for 
his imprisonment. If his caption were delayed by the corrupt conni- 
vance of the sheriff, or any other officer, that person was to be amerjped 
in treble tbe costs of the process, for the benefit of the poor. A con- 
tinuance of such delay was to render public functionaries liable to double 
the same fine. A pardon from the crown after a capital conviction, was 
not to excuse any person from undergoing ecclesiastical censures. When, 
after excommunication, an individual became penitent, he was to dress 
himself according to the ordinary’s direction, and present himself at the 
door of his parish-church. There the minister was to receive him with 
words combining reproof and encouragement. The penitent then, either 
kneeling, or lying prostrate, was to confess his unworthiness, and implore 
God’s grace to protect him from a relapse. Thisiieing done, he was to 
be led to a conspicuous place, for the purpose of acknowledging his 
offence to the congregation, of entreating their pardon, and their consent 
to communicate with him again, and of praying to God that his ill 
example might not prove injurious to others. It was now to be inquired 
of the people whether they were willing to readmit this repentant sinner 
ampng them, and* on the affirmative answer being given, the priest was 
to lay his hand on his head and absolve him. He was then to embrace 
him, salute him on the cheek, and lead him to the communion-table ; 
where an hymn was to be sung, and a thanksgiving offered for his 
recovery. 

The remaining divisions of this work are devoid of general interest, 
being chiefly directed to the regulation of ecclesiastical courts. The 
whole compilation bears evident marks of a mind well acquainted with 
the antiquities of the Christian church, and estranged from the ordinary 
habits of secular thinking. 

The rejection, or rather the non-enactment of these canons has been 
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imputed by various writers to various causes. Mr. Hallam considers 
that as the code is founded on the principle current among the clergy, 
that a rigorous discipline enforced by church censures, and the aid of 
the civil power, is the best safeguard of a Christian comnionwealtb 
against vice’’ — ^its severity never would have been endured in this 
country : and that this was the true reason why they were laid aside.* 
Mr. Hallam is right in the supposition that they would not have been 
long or eventually endured on this account, for they are more severe in 
many respects than the Laudean canons of 1640, the enforcement of 
which excited so much clamour against their author : but it may be con- 
sidered very doubtful whether they would not have been welcomed by 
the people, if they had passed into laws, in the reign either of Henry, 
Edward, or Elizabeth; however they might have been changed or 
moderated in the progress of the theory of toleration. Bishop Hurd 
published three volumes of Dialogues on many interesting subjects ; 
and he had intended to have added to them, one, on the subject before 
us, the effect of transferring supremacy in religious matters.^ He has 
not written this projected essay; but in his Sixth Dialogue on the Con- 
stitution of the English Government, he imputes the rejection of these 
canbns to the preference of the crown to the old canon law, as the more 
influential supporter of the royal prerogative; and that if the crown 
submitted a body of new laws to the parliament, the parliament would 
form them altogether in the genius of a free church and state; as Burnet, 
also, supposes they would have done; and would perhaps assume a share 
in the supremacy itself.® Hurd derived the ^ idea from Warburton, 
whose letter was written in 1755 ; as he not only uses in his essay the 
very expression to be found in his friend’s letter; but in a subsequent 
letter, he says, “ I thank you for your fine observation on the neglect 
to reform the ecclesiastical laws : it is a very material one, and deserves 
to be well considered.' The true cause of their being passed by, after 
so much attention had been paid, and so many learned persons em- 
ployed on the subject, cannot be now ascertained.® 

One expression in the Reformatio Legum has given rise to a contro- 
versy whether the punishment of death for heresy was intended to be 
continued. They extended the name and penalties of heresy to the 
wilful denial of any part of the authorized articles of faith. Burnet 
affirms that these penalties were laid aside. Collier and Lingard afiSrm 
the contrary. It is diflicult to decide this question also. Those who 
denied the truth of any one article of faith, might certainly be delivered 
over to the secular power : yet infamy, and civil disability, seem in one 
passage® to be intended, only, excepting in the case of the total denial 
of the Christian religion : for, if a heretic were to be burned, as a matter 

(1) HaJlam^s Constitutional History of England, vol i. p. 109 4to edit. 

(2) Warburton’s Letters to Hurd, letter Ixsxi p. 192. 

(3) Hurd’s Dialogues, vol. ii. p. 309, 810. 5th edit. 1776. Burnet, Reform Part 1, p. 330, ap. Hurd. 

(4) Ixxxil. p. 194. >r > r 

(5) See Hallam’s Note Hallam also lefers both to Waiburton and Hiurd 

(6) c, 10, De judiciis contra Haareses.—Hallam. 
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of course, it would seem needless, as in this chapter, to provide that he 
should be incapable of making a will, or of being a legal witness. Dr. 
Lingard, on the contrary, affirms that the heretic, by the new code of 
laws, was to suffer death for heresy.^ He exults in the supposition that 
the reformers also were persecutors to the death for opinions ; and seems 
to imagine that the guilt of persecution being attributable to the 
reformers, as well as to the church of Rome, the crime is also equal, 
and that the former are consequently to be condemned equally with the 
latter. They would indeed have been equal in guilt and crime, if they 
had continued to punish opinions with death : but while the church of 
Rome retains all the objectionable canons, which commits the heretic to 
the secular arm, the church of England has expelled every such law from 
its statute and ecclesiastical code. When we are taunted with having 
once imitated a bad example, we reply that we now follow it no longer. 
Can the church of Rome say the same ? How long — it has been, and is 
said — ^how long must the warfare between the protestant and papist 
continue ? W^e answer in one word. It must continue, till Rome 
changes ! “ It was the lot of Mary,” says Dr. Lingard, to live in an age 
of religious intolerance, when to punish the professors of erroneous doctrine 
was inculcated as a duty, no less by those who rejected, than by thpse 
who asserted, the papal authority. It might perhaps have been expected 
that the reformers, from their sufferings under Henry VIII., would have 
learned to respect the rights of conscience. Experience proved the 
contrary. They had no sooner obtained the ascendancy during the 
short reign of Edward, than they displayed the same persecuting spirit 
which they had formerly condemned, burning the anabaptist, and pre- 
paring to burn the (Roman) catholic at the stake, for no other crime 
than adherence to religious opinion. The former, by the existing law, 
was already liable to the penalty of death : the latter enjoyed a precarious 
respite, because his belief had not yet been pronounced heretical by any 
acknowledged authority. But the zeal of archbishop Cranmer observed 
and supplied this deficiency ; and in the code of ecclesiastical discipline 
which he compiled for the government of the reformed church, he was 
careful to class the distinguishing doctrines of the ancient worship with 
those more recently promulgated by Muncer and Socinus, By the new 
canon law of the metropolitan, to believe in transubstantiation, to admit 
the papal supremacy, and to deny justification by faith only, were seve- 
rally made heresy ; and it was ordained, that individuals accused of 
holding heretical opinions should be arraigned before the spiritual courts, 
should be excommunicated on conviction, and, after a respite of sixteen 
days, should, if they continued obstinate, be delivered to the civil magis- 
trate, to suffer the punishment of death. P ortunately for the professors 
of the ancient faith, Edward died before this code had obtained the 
sanction of the legislature ; by the accession of Mary the power of the 

(1) The following ig the disputed passage * — “ Cum sic penitus insederit error, et tara alte radices 
egent, ut uec sententiS qiiidem excommumcationis ad vsritatem reus inflecti possit, tam consumptis 
ommbus aliis remediis, ut extremum ad civiles mag;stratus atlegetur puniendus.” 
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sword passed from the hands of one religious party to those of the other ; 
and within a short time, Cranmer and his associates perished in the flames 
which they had prepared to kindle for the destruction of their opponents.’’ 
In the note appended to these remarks, the words of the obnoxious chapter 
are cited, and much acute reasoning is exercised to prove that sir James 
Mackintosh ^ is wrong in making a distinction between the infliction of 
punishment and the privation of life, and that Cranmer, by the word 
puniendus, meant the punishment of death. We may wisely adopt the 
conclusion of Mr. Hallam, and avoid forming a decided opinion on the 
matter ; and we may remember the justice of Mr. Soames’ remark, that 
those who framed the Reformatio Legum, lived in an age of fierce into- 
lerance ; and they remark, in vindication of their own severity, that 
blasphemers were stoned under the Mosaic law. Had no extraordinary 
rigour too been denounced in cases outraging the catholic faith, it is 
scarcely doubtful, that the Romish party would have represented 
our reformers as inditferent to the vital interests of Christianity. Nor, 
whatever may be now thought of death as a punishment for glaring offences 
against true religion, will serious men generally deny, that such trans- 
gressions are properly visited by (some) civil inflictions. It is most 
important that youth and ignorance should be shielded from exposure 
to the contact of such baneful opinions as undermine the best principles. 
The moral discipline proposed for England in the Reformatio Legum is 
obviously unsuited for a national church. It is derived from the earliest 
records of ecclesiastical antiquity, and is adapted only for a community 
very limited in extent. From such a society every member might be 
excluded who should be found unwilling to exemplify the Christian cha- 
racter in all respects. Any attempt, however, to render a community 
so regulated co-extensive with a numerous people, would lead at once to 
intolerable tyranny, and would quickly fail altogether.® 

Some light may b& thrown on this controversy, and on the manner in 
which John Foxe anticipated, in some measure, the axioms of a future 
age on the subject of toleration, by a brief analysis of his learned preface. 
He commences by showing the utility and necessity of laws which shall 
promote the establishment of religious truth in principle, and outward 
discipline in practice. Such laws should be enacted with prudence. 
They should not breathe cruelty, as those of Draco or Phalaris, or the 
persecuting bishops of Rome. They should not be too numerous, lest 
the number of their enactments be rather burthensome than useful. 

If all were Christians, laws would not be required ; but now, the uni- 
versal experience of mankind, whether in ancient or modern times, proves 
their necessity. “ No nation, no state,” he observes, “ was ever so savage 
and barbarous, as not to have some laws, by which, if every vice was not 
driven away, at least some decency of manners was retained. Even 
our own England has not wanted her laws and statutes, wisely framed 
by our most prudent ancestors. This is proved by the laws of Ina, 

. (1) History of England, vol.ii p. 818, note. (%) Soames’ Ueforraation, vol iii p. 722, 723. 
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Edward, Athelstan, Eadmund, Edgar, Alured, Ethelred, Canute, and 
those under the auspices of other princes. These laws prevailed for a 
time. Afterwards, a comedian entered the stage, about to play his own 
production, and he was the bishop of Rome ; who, having gotten rid of 
all others, was to have the whole stage, and every character appropriated 
to himself. At first leaving to the secular magistrates what appeared to 
appertain to secular affairs ; but all the rest, which pertained to morals, 
he transferred to himself and his ecclesiastics, by a most ingenious device, 
whilst he gave out that he was the vicar of Christ upon earth, and the 
hereditary successor of the apostolic office. This he impressed upon 
rulers and magistrates by little and little, and thus secured opportunities 
of attempting greater things. Nor was his daring deficient on any occa- 
sion. Proceeding, therefore, in the comedy undertaken, after he had 
acquitted himself thus satisfactorily in the prologue, he applies himself 
to the rest of the acts, which he undertakes with no tardiness. First of 
all, with respect to kings and supreme monarchs, he endeavours, by little 
and little, to lessen their authority ; then to raise his own on an equality 
with theirs ; afterwards to surpass it ; and, as a climax, t6 subject them 
to himself. When he had succeeded in this, lie still proceeded onwards. 
He, who first walked with the humble sandal, now struts in the lofty 
buskin, and, from a bishop, comes out a tragic king. At length, the 
ecclesiarch swells to such a pitch, that he who at first was wont to receive 
laws fi:om others, and be ruled by them, now, the scene being changed, 
himself imposes laws upon them, and prescribes those enactments for the 
world which we now designate the canon law. In which law, his presump- 
tion knows no bounds, so that he adds law to law, deerpes to decrees, and 
to these again decretals, and others to others ; neither is there any end 
of it, until, at last, he has so crammed the world with his Clementines^ 
Sextinesyintra ^xAextrarmgantes^^romncial constitutions synodals^ 
small glosses, sentences, chapters, summaries, rescripts, and infinite rhap- 
sodies, that even Atlas himself, who is said to have sustained the whole 
heavens, would have sunk under this burthen. 

Thus he proceeded, till he seized upon both swords, and all became 
worse, till, under the present pontiff (Leo X.), the ecclesiastical state is 
so governed, that there is almost nothing upright in religion, nothing 
sound in morals, no freedom for conscience, no sincerity in worship, neither 
is there any thing in his laws, except what pertains to certain useless 
ceremonies, or ahsw'd dogmas, or to increase the privileges of the ecclesi- 
astical order. And if there should be the appearance of justice, or an 
inspection of morals, yet exemption may be purchased. To such a 
pitch had this proceeded, that from such tribunals all political authority 
was driven away, and the business of the courts was centred in, I know 
not what, canonists and officials, the greater part of whom, living by 
litigation, looked more to their own advantage than to rectitude of virtue 
and morals. 

^‘Such a state of thii^gs,” says Foxe, ‘‘required correction, and 
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Henry VIIL appointed a commission of thirty-two to revise the laws. 
The king’s wish was praiseworthy, so were the endeavours of those ap- 
pointed, hut the attempt was unsuccessful.”^ 

He then proceeds to relate the details respecting the mode of com- 
piling the Reformatio Legum ; and concludes by passing no opinion on 
the seterity or the policy of the enactments. The time had not arrived 
when the union of laws, on the part of the state, to uphold that which 
the state believed to be the best form of worship, faith, and discipline, 
and to uphold also, at the same time, the duty of toleration, could be 
understood. The best and wisest of that, and many subsequent gene- 
rations, were unable to fix the limits to authority, and to understand the 
origin of all civil power, as divine in its source, but human in its details. 
The double sceptre, over soul and body, had been claimed by the foreign 
bishop. It was now transferred to the temporal prince. Non-resistance 
to the pope had long been an axiom in the universal law of Europe. 
Opposition to this axiom was death. Non-resistance to the king succeeded, 
as a political axiom, till a future age modified the principle, by making the 
legislature, or the king, with his represented people, the sovereign of the 
state, and not the king as an individual person ; and John Foxe did not, 
in this instance, advance beyond his age. He concludes his preface, 
therefore, as if he was conscious that some of the enactments were too 
severe ; but he could not provide, or he dared not suggest, a remedy. 
‘‘ The word of God,” he adds, is alone to be taken as our guide in 
worship, and in matters of religion.” He eulogizes the memory of Ed- 
ward, and trusts that Elizabeth will consent to the enactment of the 
laws which had been proposed to, and sanctioned by, her brother and 
her father; and he concludes by apologizing for his boldness in editing 
the volume. The result is known. The queen forbade the commons 
to proceed, and the design fell to the ground.^ 

The next transaction of a public nature in which we find the name 
of John Foxe was the execution of his constant friend and patron, tlie 
duke of Norfolk.® In September, 1568, the duke was appointed one 

(1) Mr Hallam is mcoiTect in ’’representing the origin of the new code of ecclesiastical law from the 
two curious entries in the Lords’ Journals of the 14th and 18th of November, 1649, Const. Hist, of 
Eng vol. 1 . p. 109, 4to. edit and note 

(2) It was said of hishop Pearson, that the dust of his writings was gold The remark may be applied 
to bishop Warburton. I extract from his letters, to which I have above alluded, his brief theory of the 
causes of the prevalence of the notion, that non-resistance to the sovereign was the duty of all Christian 
people Factious and rebelhous opposition to any government, even the most cruel and tyrannical, is 
certainly exnressly forbidden to all Christians ; but the bold, yet courteous, submission, by expostula- 
tion or petition, or by any other legal mode, ot desiring a change of the pnnciples or enactments of un- 
christian or oppressive laws, is at once a Christian privilege, and a bounden duty. Liberty, secured by 
wise laws, is the unilorm result of true religion the following is the extract to which I allude. After 
the Reformation the protestant dvoines, as appears by the homilies, composed by the wisest and most 
disinterested men, such as Cranmer and Latimer, preached up non-resistance very strongly , hut it was 
only to oppose popery. The case was this The pope thieatened to excommunicate and depose Edward. 
He did put his threats in execution against Elizabeth This was esteemed such a stretch of power, and 
so odious, that the Jesuits contrived all means to soften it* One was by searching into the origin of 
civil power, which they brought rightly (though for wicked purposes) from the people; as Mariana, and 
others. To combat this, and to save the person of the sovereign, the protestant divines preached up 
divine right. Hooker, supenor in every thing, followed the truth But it is remarkable, that this non- 
resistance, which, at the Reformation, was employed to keep out popery, was, at the Revolution, em- 
ployed to bring it in. So eternally is truth sacrificed to politics !”— -Warburton’s Letters. Letter LXXXIV. 
p. 200. Second edition. 

(3) On Tower-lull, June 2d, 1572. 
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of tlie comHiissioners to hear the accusations against the queen of Scots ; 
and at that time the intrigue for their marriage commenced. The duhe, 
when on the scaffold, declared himself to be a protestant ; and this was 
so well known, that, though the earl of Westmoreland, his brother-in- 
law, promoted the scheme, it was condemned by the earl of North- 
umberland and others, on the express ground, that the duke was not 
considered a good Eoman catholic.'. It appears to me most probable, / 
that the duke of Norfolk, who lost his third wife® in the year preceding^* 
his being made one of the commissioners, was deeply interested in the ' 
beauty and sufferings of the queen, and was totally ignorant of the 
extent to which she had pledged herself, both to the cardinal of Lorraine 
and the pope, to exert her utmost eflbrts, by all the means in her power, 
to restore the church of Rome in Scotland, and to lay down her life in 
that cause.® He did not even suspect, probably, the deep-laid schemes 
by which the foreigner was endeavouring to re-establish the old super- 
stition. He confessed that he deserved to suffer because he had broken 
his promise to the queen. He confessed, too, that he had conversed 
with the papal emissary Ridolphi ; but that he never consented to the 
political projects of the pope, nor to the invasion of England. With 
respect, also,’’ he said on. the scaffold, ‘‘ to my conscience and religion, 

I know that I have been suspected to be a papist. I must confess, that 
divers of my familiar friends, and divers of my servants and officers 
under me, were papists. But what meaning I had in it, God, who seeth 
above, loioweth it. For myself, God is my witness, I have always been 
a protestant, and never did allow of their blind and fond ceremonies. 
And now, before God and you all, I utterly renounce the pope, and all 
popedom ; which thing I have always done, and will do to my life’s end. 
And to that which is the chiefest point of our belief— I believe and trust 
to be saved by faith in Jesus Christ only, and by none other means. 
For if I did, I should be greatly deceived at this instant.”^ Whether 
this confession is fully to be believed, we know not ; but every circum- 


(1) ** It was Jnisliked that she should bestowe herself in marriage with the duke, for that he was 
coumpted to be a protestant.” See the Confession of the Duke of Northumberland in the very inte- 
resting Memorials of the Rebellion in 1669, by sir Cuthbert Sharp. 1840. Appendix, p. 192. See, 
also, 192, 201, 208, 210. 

(2) Thomas Howard, fourth duke of Norfolk, was three times married , first, to Mary, second daughter 
of Henry Fitz Allen, earl of Arundel, by whom he had issue, Philip, earl of Arundel. She died 25th 
August, 1567, being then but sixteen years of age. (Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors, vol.i p 324 ) 
She was of a highly cultivated mind, and translated from Greek “ Certain Ingenious Sentences, 
collected from various Authors.” It was dedicated to her father He married again, m 1560, Margaret, 
daughter and eo-heir of Thomas, lord Andley, of Walden, widow of Henry, youngest son of John, duke 
of Northumberland. She died in 1563-4, in child-birth of William Howard, afterwards of Naworth, in 
Cumberland, and ancestor of the present family of the Carlisles, of Castle-Howard. There were two 
other children alive at her death. He married, for his third wife, Elizabeth Leyburne, daughter of sir 
James Leyburne, widow of Thomas, lord Dacre, of Gillesland, March, 1566. She also died in child-birth, 
having been married to him but one year. 

(3) The letters are given in Le Plat. “ Profiteer,” she says to the cardinal of Lorraine, et 
afidrmo, me victuram, et morituram etiam in obedientia antiqua catholicae, et Roman® ecclesi®, qnam 
ego reputo esse caput,” etc. Le Plat, vol, v. p, 660. The letter is dated Edinburgh, 30th January, 
1563. 

The next is to pope Pius IV., and is dated Edinburgh, in the same year. She says, “ Ut tandem 
digms modis sanctam agnoscant catholicam, ecclesiaih, Romanam, m ea obedientia, in qua nos mon, 
atque vivere, ut devotissima filia possumus ; nullis certe facultatibus, qu® sunt m nostra potestate, et 
ne vitffi quidem propri® parceraus ” Ibid, p. 661. 

(4) See the Confession of the Duke of Norfolk, Strype’s Annals, fol. edit. vol. ii. Appendix xii p.2$. 
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stance related of liis character, and developed in the history cf Mary, 
render it worthy of credence. He acted, however, with the greatest 
imprudence. He was influenced by the earl of Leicester, who betrayed 
him. The advice of Cecil was not heeded ; and he must have been 
aware that the promoters of the marriage were ever the most bitter 
enemies of the queen; nor can any reason or motive whatever justify a 
religious protestant for upholding the supporters of the spiritual supre- 
macy of a foreign prelate against his own sovereign. During the rumours 
relative to the intended marriage, Foxe addressed to the duke the follow- 
ing letter. 

May it please your grace, ther is a great rumor with us here in 
London, and so farr spread, y* it is in every man’s mouth almost, of your 
marriage with the Scottish Queene : which rumor, as I trust to bee false, 
for I would be very sorry that it should be true, for two respects. The 
one for y® good will I beare to you, the other for y®^ love I beare to 
y® common wealth, for y* I see noe other, and many besides mee doe 
see noe lesse, butt y® day of that marriage when soever it beginneth, will 
end with such a catastrophe as wilbee ether ruinous to your selfe, or dan- 
gerous to y® tranquillity of y® realme ; the peace wherof standing for 
long amongst us through y® great mercy of God, God forbidd it should 
nowe beginn to break by you. Your grace knoweth what enimies wee 
have both within and without : against whome wee have always trusted 
and doe yet trust, next under God and the queene, to have you a sure 
Scipio unto us : to y® contrary wherof, thes rumors cannot perswade 
mee, butt y^ as you have vertuously begunn, soe by y® Lord’s grace you 
will constantly continue still. Howbeit since y^ noise and clamor of 
y® people maketh me somewhat to muse, and bycause true love is always 
full of feare, I beseech you lett mee say to you what I thinke in this 
matter. That in case you take this way to marry with this lady in our 
Queene’s days, it will in y® end tume you to noe great good. I beseech 
you therfore for God’s sake bee circumspect and marke well what they 
bee, y* sett you on this worke, and wherunto they shoote. Ther ys noe 
greater cunning in these days, then to knowe, whome a man may trust. 
Ensamples you have enough, within y® compasse of your owne days, 
wherby you may learne, what noble men have bin cast away by them, 
whom they seemed most to trust. Remember I pray you the ensample 
of Mephibosheth, wherof I told you being yong; ho we first hee was 
underfoote, then again” ^ 

The letter is unfinished, which is much to be regretted. The duke, 
it would appear, was not in London, being, in all probability, still at 
Kenninghall, as his last duchess had not been dead a year. The inci- 
dents of his trial and execution are well known, as well as the fact, 
that, after Leicester had betrayed him to the queen, and procured her 
pardon for the share he had in the conspiracy, the queen commanded 
the duke to make a full confession, which he did, and Elizabeth made 

(1) Harl. MSS 416, art 97, fol 154. See also Wright’s Elizabeth ar.d her Times, vol. i pp. 324—826. 

0 
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use of it against him. buring his confinement, he made application to 
speak with some persons, and also to receive spiritual comfort from his 
old master Foxe. Sir Henry Sldpwith, under-lieutenant of the Tower, 
writes to sir William Cecil on the occasion. 

“ Right hon.’’ he says, may it please you to understand, that the 
Duke of Norfolk hath required me to wryt to you, for one cause more 
then he hathe required Peter Carewe to saye to you, waiich is, to 
desyre your Honor as his last request that you will helpe him to speke 
with Dix and Hassat, and I to here' what he saiethc to them, or whom 
els shall please her Majestic, or your honors to appoint. I think yt he 
for his detts. He also longethe muche for Mr. Foxe his olde schole- 
master, to whom he much desyres to performe that faithe which he first 
grounded him in & sure I fynd him little altered, but lyveth now in such 
order as he before dyd, detemiymed and verie well settled towards God, 
as ever I sawe any. And thus with my most humble clutie to your honor 
I take my leave : firom the Tower this xviith Jan. 1571-S?. 

“ Yf yt pleased you so to lyk of yt, the soner he were satisfied of this 
yt were the better in my opinion ; because he might settle hmisclf hollye 
towards God and frome the world.” * 

The duke was executed 8d June, 1572, and attended to the scaffold 
by sir Henry Lee, by Nowel the dean of St. Paurs, and by John Foxe, 
with other gentlemen.® After his address to the people was concluded, 
he spoke to sir Henry Lee ; and after taking off his gown and doublet, 
embraced Mr. Nowel, bowing to him even to the ground ; and with him 
also he spoke apart. It is not said that he conversed with Foxe. He 
had however written to his children, before his execution, and addressed 
it specially to “ Phillip and Nan.” In that memorial, when disposing 
of certain presents, he mentions his request that “ twenty pounds a yeare 
be allowed to Mr. Foxe.” We do not, however, know whether this 
pension was ever paid.^ 

Many other letters in the Harleian collection, illustrate the influence 
of Foxe at this time. They are addressed to him in Grub-street; and 
must, therefore, though no date appears on them, have been written after 
1572, A letter from Foxe to one of his neighbours, who had so built 
his house as to darken Foxe^’s windows, is curious as a specimen of 
religious expostulation, for an injury which possibly he could not afford 
to remedy by law.^ 

About the end of this same year, Foxe was applied to for the exertion 
of his interest with Dr. Pierce, in favour of a young man anxious to obtain 
a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, so that he might be no longer a 
burden to his father. The letter is from the young man himself. 

I have before troubled you ynoughe and to muche : yet consyder- 
inge the singuler benefite that your letters maye procure me, I ame 

(1) Orig«-— state Paper Office. (2) See Strype, ut supr*l 

i/o P* entire letter is given pp 402 — 412, It is the Harl. 

JW,s, 787 art 104, folio 112. 

(4) Harl MS 430, art. 83, folio 136. 
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enforced (through meare neade) to write these fewe lynes unto you, 
gevinge you most hartyest thankes for your gentlenes bothe to my father 
and me (whiche indeede should have ben in latine after a simple sorte 
but for the shortenes of time) ^esyiinge you for Godes sake to write 
your letters to Doctor Pierce m my behalfe, that he would be so good 
unto me as to electe me scholer of Christchurche at this election. 
Nowe is the time yf ever I shall come in, for by reporte Mr. Doctor 
Pierce shall bring in iiij scholer s and everye Cannonne ij, there be so 
manye places voyde. I thinke therefore throughe your letters (con- 
sideringe his promise made to my father that I should be the thirde that 
he would chose in) he will remember me yf he shall electe 4 j. I beseche 
you therfore that you would by your eameste letters put him in mynde 
of my case, that surely, unlesse I maye gett in by his meanes, all that my 
father hathe bestowed upon me shalbe to noe purpose, for I shalbe put 
to 'Some other trade, because my father of himself is not able, to kepc 
me at the universyte any longer, he hathe done for me alreadye more 
than he was well able consyderynge his povertye. At my firste comminge 
to Oxfoide Mr. Doctor Cooper then beinge deane promised to bringe 
me in scholer, and because that at the firste election he coulde not, send- 
ynge for my mother, promised to geve me, iiij markes every yeare tyll 
suche tyme that he could electe me, but nowe these iiij markes beinge 
taken awaye, by reason of his absence, I am enforced to chardge my 
father, whoine I have chardged to muqjie alreadye. Yt is therfore 
hyghe tyme that I shoulde (unlesse I did meane altogether to forgo the 
universitye) seeke some further ayde, wherby my father myghte be eased 
of this burthen, and I by suche meanes styll applye my learninge. 
These thinges have moved me to trouble you with this my requeste for 
your letters, and because that bothe in writinge and in sendinge them I 
thoughte it not conveniente or mete to trouble you, I have desyred on 
(one) of my frendes the bringer heareof to be readye (yf yt shall please 
you to write) to receave them and bringe them to the carriars. Thus 
with my hartye prayers for you, I cease to trouble you any further, 
desiringe the etemall God to protecte and kepe you in all your doinges. 
From Oxforde the xx of November, 1571. 

Yours to commaunde at all tymes, “ Thomas ToRPORLEy.’**' 

“To the worshipfull and his singular good frende Mr. Poxe dwellinge 
in Grubb Street this be given with speed &om Oxford.” 

Foxe appears at this time to have been generally consulted by those 
who were most deeply interested in the discussions or controversies of 
the day. He had, some years before, been requested to answer certain 
questions respecting the sacraments. Application was now made to 
him, for his opinion on the lavrfulness of sponsors. 

(1) Harl MS. 416, Art 121, folio 189 Dean Cooper was consecrated liishop of Lincoln in Feb 1570, 
and translated, in 1583, to Winchester,--Godwm, pp. 302, 289. Wood. Ath Ox —There is no mention 
made of Dr Pierce in Wood , but he must have been successor to Dr. Cooper, as Torporley's letter 
directs Foxe to make application to him. 
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Mr. Fockes after my iiarty comendacyoiis this shalbe to tlianke 
Gode for youre benevolles and lovynge leter in Cliryste jesus, sent unto 
me, whiclie leter hathe mynistred unto me greate comfort in the meretes 
of jesus Chryste, desyerynge youe, e^en for the same jesus Chrystes 
sacke to praye unto god for me, that the comforte and faythe whyche 
I no we have in the swete and comfortable promyses of jesus Chryste, 
maye dayly more and more be incresed in me, that I maye growe from 
emparfeccyon to parfeccyon, from weecknes to strength, and that god 
maye gyve me a thanckefull harte for his great inercys and provydence 
in kepynge me in all my troubles from all the weckede and mallyshyous 
asaltes of the spirytall enemye Sattan, for he hath gone about to desayve 
me by spiritall craftynes in heavenly thynges ; God be thanked for his 
mercyes that hathe kepe me from consenttynge unto him. Oh that my 
mouth myght be filled with the prayses of God that I myght synge of 
his honour and glorye all the dayes of my lyfe ; and further more this 
shallbe to shewe you that my troubles are not so ended that nowe I feell 
nothynge of them. But greate and manyfowled are„ the troubles 
whiche manye tymes, I have yet, yea even in the same trouble whech 
hath been most troublsom unto me, but I thanke my God that hath 
gyeven me more strength to bare then in tymes paste I have felt. The 
Lord increase it for his great mereye sackc. I will not at this tyme, 
nayther can I as nowe expreese all the thynge that hathe troublede me, 
but on thynge I beseche you ^prese yoiu* mynde unto me, yf you have 
any convenyeant tyme to wryt Unto me, and that as tuchynge baptysinge 
with godfathers and godmothers, for that hathe bene troublcsom unto 
me, and many ther be in the contrye aboute us that hathe ben greatly 
troublede for not usynge them. The causes whye they are not used are 
these, fyrst for that by Godes word ther is no exsample so to doo ; 
seconly, for that the vowes demanded of the childe cannot of the 
standers by be parformed; and thurdlye for tlfat of manye they are 
supurstecyously howlden as thynges appartayninge to the sacraments, and 
for that as some thynke, is a seremony brought in to the churchc by the 
byshope of Rome, and for these causes not to be usede. And my desyer 
ys to knowe howe by the worde of God they maye be usede, whether 
the word be eyther with them, or not agaynst them. In those thpges 
I beseche you shewe me your mpde yf you convenyently can, and 
chuse levynge at this tyme anye further to trouble you. I woulde have 
writen more unto you yf I did not wante wordes to exprease my mynde. 
I praye Godgyeve you the assestance of his Holy Spyryte to the increase 
of youre comforte and joyes in Chryste Jesus, whychc that it maye lycke 
wyes be increased in me, I beseche you praye for me, and God willynge 
I will not forgete you in my prayers. Oh praye, I beseche you, for the 
increase of my faythe. From Byckinghall in Suffucke the 4 daye of 
January, 157^. 

Your in Jesus Chryst, Francis Baxter.”^ 

(1) Harl. MS. 410, art 122, fol 191. 
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The following letter was written in defence of a narrative in his Acts 
and Monuments. Foxe having been accused by Thomas Thackham, of 
Reading, of having inserted into his history a calumny against him in the 
relation of the troubles and death of Julius Palmer,^ Thackham drew 
up his own account of the transaction, and gave it to Foxe, who sent it to 
Mr. Parry, a grave minister in Gloucestershire, desiring him to inquire 
diligently into the truth of the matter ; the result was the accompanying 
letter bearing witness to Foxe’s accuracy, and testifying against Thackham. 

Right reverend and beloved in the Lord, I have receaved your 
letters together with Thackham’s answer, which I perceave you have well 
perused, and do understand his craftye and ungodlye dealing therein, that 
I may not say fond and foolish, for he doth not denye the substance of 
the storye, but only seeketh to take advantage by some circumstancyes 
off the tyme and place, wherein yt may be ther was an oversyght for 
lacke off perfect instructions or good remembrance at the begynnyng. 
He confessetli that he delyvered a letter of Palmer’s owne hand to the 
inaior of Readinge, which was the occasyon off his imprisonment and 
death. Onlye he excuseth hym selfe by transferring the cryme a seipso 
in martire. Briefly his whole end and purpose ys to geve the world to 
understand that the martu- was gyltie as well of incontinencye, as also of 
wylfull casting away of hym selfe. 0 impudent man. I'he wyse and 
godly reader may easylye smell his stinkinge hart. He careth not though 
he [outjface^ the godly e martir and the whole volume of martirs, to 
sa[ve] (as he thinketh) (it is torn in the MS.) his own honestye and 
good name. Howbeyt I d[oubt] ^ not but God wyll confound him to 
his utter shame, and reveale hys cloked hypo&isie to the defence of 
his blessed martir and the whole storye. Though many of them be 
dead that gave instructyons in tymes past, and now coulde have borne 
witnesse, yet thankes be to God ther want not alyve that can and wyll 
testyfye the trueth herein to his confusyon. No dyligence shall be 
spared in the matter, as shortly, I trust you shall understand. In the 
meane while Thackham need not be importunate for an answ'er. He 
reportethe hym selfe to the whole towne of Readinge ; therefore he must 
geve us some space. The God of trueth defend you and all other that 
mayntayne his trueth from the venemous poyson of lyers. Vale in 
Christo qui ecclesiae suse te diu servet incolumem. From Beverston 
in Gloc .shire. Maii vi^^. 

Yours in the Lord, “ Thom. Parrye, Minist.” 

To the right reverend in God, Mr. Ihon Ffoxe, preacher of the 
ghospell in London, be thes, at Mr. Daie’s the printer, dwellyng over 
Aldersgate, beneath S. Marten’s.^ 

A letter of John Moyer of Corsley, dated the 18th May, the same 
year, to Mr. Perry, verifies also the truth of Foxe’s statement respecting 
Thackham.® The whole account is given in Strype.® 

(1) Acts and Mon vol vni. pp. 201—219 (2) Strype’s Ecc. Mem. vol v p. 585. 

(3) Strype writes “ cannot ’* (4) Harl MS 416, art 57, fol. iOO. 

(5) Acts and Mon vol. viii pp 721, 722 

(6) Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol v pp 574—585, and vol vi. pp. 430—434. 
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That Foxe was now held in great esteem by his ecclesiastical superiors, 
is evident from the many attentions he received from them. Before 
Parkhurst was removed from Norwich, he invited him to pay him a 
Ausit, from which Foxe excused himself in consequence of ill health ; yet 
confessing that there Avas none of the episcopal bench from whom he had 
received more kindnesses, or to AAdiom he would come Avith more delight. 
He also states that he Avas compelled to put off the bishop of Lincoln, 
who had even sent a servant and horse for him, but he Avas obliged to 
send both aAvay empty.^ 

We have frequently observed, in reply to the charge that the church 
of England has persecuted as Avell as the church of Rome, and therefore 
that the cruelty of the latter is to be forgotten, because of the same error 
in the former, that the great difference betAveen the two churches in this 
matter consists in this— that the church and state of England have re- 
scinded all claims to persecution, and made the duty of toleration an 
axiom in Christian government : Avhile the church of Rome has not 
rescinded one decree, or canon ; one papal bull, one conciliar, or ponti- 
fical law, which affirms the right of the church to govern conscience, 
Avithout conviction ; and to punish, coerce, and compel, even by death, 
the resisters and oppugners of that authority. The charge of persecution 
against the protestant church of England has been defended by the 
conduct of Elizabeth to some wretched sectarians in the year 1575. In 
the beginning of that year a conventicle of Dutch anabaptists Avas dis- 
covered in Aldgate ; of whom tAventy-seven Avere seized and committed. 
Four recanted. Some were so firm in their opinions, that neither in- 
struction nor punishment could make any impression upon them. They 
were, -however, treated mercifully, and banished, Avithout any farther 
punishment. This encouraged others, and it Avas at length thought neces- 
sary to proceed to greater extremities. Foxe interceded for two of these 
when under condemnation ; and while he express'ed his hatred of their 
principles, he strongly reprobated the putting them to death. “ I have 
never,’’ says he, “been annoying to any, but noAV I am compelled to be 
importunate even to the queen herself, not on my oAvn account, but on 
that of strangers. I understand there are in this country, not English, 
but strangers, Belgians, brought to judgment for Avicked opinions. They 
have been condemned to death by burning. In this case there are two 


(1) “ duo* majore desiderio ammus mihi illustrissiTnam pietatem tuam caeteiosque istic aniicos mihi 
jam non diu visos revisere, Antistes imprimis observande, ac in Cliristo reverende, hoc molcbtius mihi 
accidit, hoc tempore non licere qnod. libeat tantopere. Nam alioqui mentur si quisquam sit hodie 
Episcoporum omnium qui vel impensius debere me pro aeceptis beneficiis profiteer, vel quern lubentms 
eram aditurus. Sed prater cateras remoras et difficultates accedit insuper valet udinis debihtas qua 
vix permittit tarn longmqua profectioni me coramittere. Consimilera etiam legationem misit ad me 
nuper clarissimus episcopus Lincolniensis per faraulura et equum ultro oblatum, ad ades siias accersens 
amanfissime ; cm tamen et famulum et equum rursus vacuum remittere coactus sum. Et tamen si 
ferat ita voluntas Domini experias, atque etiam annitas sedulo, fratus Chnsti domini nostri gracia ac 
patrocinio, temporis aliquid ociosi posthac dispicere, in quo et reverendam tuam celsitudinem cupidis- 
sime salutuius simul et raeipsum, si volet Dommus, refocillaturus adveniam, Interea Dominus Jesus 
pro exhausta sua misencordia te cum grege universo multa pace latum et florentem custodiat. Ad 
DD. episcopum Norwicensem, ut videtur.”— Harl MS. 417, art 34, fol 105 
This bishop of Lincoln was Thomas Cowper, who had been fellow of Magdalen. He was elected pro- 
bationer ^n 1539, and perpetual fellow m 1540 He was made dean of Christ Church m 156G, dean of 
Gloucester in 1569, and consecrated bishop of Lincoln in 1570, February 24.— Anth. Wood, vol. i. p 265 
Godwin de Pres. p. 302. 
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things to look at, one pertains to the heinousness of their errors, the other 
to the rigour of their punishment.’’ He wonders that any Christians 
could fall into such errors : but such is human infirmity without divine 
grace; and he is thankful that no Englishman has fallen into them. 
‘‘ They ought,” he says, “ to be restrained ; but to consign them to the 
flames is more after the Roman example, than a Christian custom. 
I would not countenance their errors, but I would spare their lives, be- 
cause I myself am a man ; and that they may repent. He beseeches 
the queen to spare their lives, because there are other modes of 
punishment into which their condemnation can be commuted ^banish- 
ment, close imprisonment, bonds, perpetual exile, reproaches, stripes, or 
even gibbets. But this one thing I deprecate, that the fires of Smithfield, 
which have slumbered so long under your auspices, should now by you 
, be rekindled. Wherefore, spare them a month or two, so that means 
may be tried for their conversion.” ^ 

The exertions of Foxe, in favour of these persons, were not confined to 
the queen alone ; he addressed the lord treasurer and other counsellors, as 
well as chief justice Monson, and also the individuals themselves. In the 
former of these, after stating that the business upon which he was about 
to address related not to himself, he mentions the unhappy anabaptists, 
and their detestable madness, in whose case the bishop of London 
had decided, after great care and diligence, as he ought to have done. 
All were agreed that some punishment should be awarded them in con- 
sequence of their errors, but they were not agreed as to its kind. Some, 
chiefly papists, exclaimed, To the stake, to the stake ! Others of more 
clemency, did not think it requisite to proceed tb such extremity under 
the Gospel, which had been exercised under the influence of Rome : and 
had rather resort to some other remedy for the healing of wounds, than 
the destroying of men for ever, and which would unite the rigour of law 
with the mercy of the-^gospel. But, we know not, how you, who are 
secular, will exercise your power, unless from the prescript of law, 
which if you do, I will first vehemently desire you, and appeal chiefly 
to your prudence, that you should consider how far you are allowed by 
public enactment, or the authority of law, to condemn to fire and flames 
those who have erred only in doctrine. Because if you appeal to the 
law passed under Henry IV. (for you have no law for burning), that 
enactment has not sufficient force, because in the framing of it, the 
common consent of all was wanting, without which every parliamentary 
enactment is void. Although that law did once much prevail, yet I 
understand that in the beginning of the reign of her gracious majesty it 
was repealed ; and even if not so, I have proved from authentic public 

(1) Vide Appendix foi the letter A reprieve,” says Collier, toeing granted, and Fox’s expedient 
toeing tried -without success, the forfeiture ot their lives was taken.” (Eccl. Hist, -vol n. p 549.) The 
same is mentioned by Fuller, veho adds “ that though queen Elizabeth constantly called him her JPather 
JPoa*, yet herein was she no dutiful daughter, giving him a flat denial ” Ch. Hist. b. ix. p 305 Heylin’s 
Hist, of Presto p 280 ) Both Collier and Fuller notice the letter ; the former saying it was “ written in 
a very handsome Christian strain” — the latter pointing to it as an answer to the charge brought against 
Foxe that he was not a Latin scholar, and therefore nick-named him John Lack Latme this will prove 
that they were so many Lack Truths, as it shows his fluent and familiar language. (Ch. Hist, h ix 
p. 106 ) He refers to another which will he found in another place under the year 1581. 
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records in my Acts and Monuments (where I answered Alan Cope in 
the life of Lord Cobham), that it has no precedent.*” He proceeds to 
say, as in his address to the queen, that the fires of Smithfield should not 
again be roused ; and begs them not to proceed to extreme punishment 
which the law will not justify, as so doing they would be establishing 
more than papistical tyranny. He begs them also to consider that he 
is a suppliant, not an adviser. 

To the individuals he writes that he had brought their case before 
the queen, and her council without effect. He says that by their perti- 
nacity they appear to fight not only against the will of Grod, but against 
his plain word, the pious and sacred institution and true faith of all 
Christians ; raise foolish factions, produce scandals, bring in deadly errors, 
injure the church of God in no small degree, and afford matters to 
enemies and papists to insult and calumniate. ‘‘ And by the error of 
your doctrine you offend not the church of God only, but even God 
himself, when you acquiesce not in his word, nor bow to his truth, nor 
seek for his Holy Spirit promised in the Scriptures, but cultivate certain 
fanatic conceptions, nay, rather deceptions, of your own minds ; and 
while you contend so obstinately about the humanity of Christ, ye in 
the mean time hold not rightly or care not for your own salvation and 
remission of sins through the humanity of Christ, proposed to us by faith 
only.” He then proceeds to argue against their opinion, and concludes 
by exhorting them to look again and again to what they are about ; ‘‘ for 
it is sufficiently apparent that for long you have disturbed the church by 
your great scandal and offence. May the Lord Jesus by the most holy 
guidance of his Spirit open the eyes of your mind, and draw your hearts 
to the knowledge of his truth. Amen.” 

Foxe, after this, addressed himself to the lord chief justice, to whom, 
as he says, was left the decision of the case. He sent him copies of his 
letters to the queen and the council, and informs Ixiin that he had written 
to them in their own language. He uses the same argument as he had 
done to the lord treasurer, Burghley, reprobating the punishment of 
death, and advocating milder measures ; for, says he, we often fall into 
diseases which kindness does more to cure than harshness, and a day‘‘s 
delay sometimes effects more than the hand of the medical attendant ; 
but now I speak of those diseases which require spiritual medicine rather 
than corporal, since erring faith can be compelled and taught by no one ; 
and many die true believers, who had long lived in heresy. He enter- 
tained hopes that they might be brought to the true faith if delay were 
granted, and hopes he would decide in such manner as that all should 
perceive his desire to mingle mercy with justice, that not only the 
language, the writings, the histories of all good men might testify his 
clemency, but that even the unhappy persons themselves, being converted, 
might thank him.^ 

These writings prove how much of the spirit of the Gospel Foxe had 


(1) See Appendix. 
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imbibed, and that how much soever he condemned the errors into which 
these persons had fallen, yet he still hnew that the Scripture breathed the 
same intentions as its divine Author expressed to his disciples, when they 
were desirous of inflicting punishment upon the heads of the Samaritans, 
“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man 
is not come to destroy men s lives but to save them.’’ (Luke ix. 55, 56.) 
Every effort was useless. The sentence of death by burning was exe- 
cuted : and the murder of these poor anabaptists* is as disgracefiil to the 
memory of Elizabeth, as the other martyrdoms were disgraceful to her 
sister Mary. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the refiisal of the application 
thus made by J ohn Foxe to the queen, did not proceed from political 
rather than religious motives. She wished to intimidate the puritans by 
reminding them that the law for burning the opponents of the religion 
of the sovereign, was still in existence. I have examined the writ, by 
virtue of which they were burnt : and am sorry to say that it is worded 
as the old writs for burning the episcopal, and other protestants in the 
reign of MaryV 

It was in this year that the sermon preached on Good Friday, 1 570, 
at Paul’s cross, was printed. Its more extensive dissemination was en- 
trusted to Andrew Weckel at Frankfort; who acknowledged the receipt 
of it, this year, stating, that he thanked Foxe for his good opinion of 
him ; and that he would follow the advice he had given him ; and would 
take such counsel with his ftiends, as the utility of the church seemed 
to require, and the aspect of the times would aUow.^ 

The third English edition of his Martyrolo^ appeared in the year 
1576 : and few events subsequently occurred, which can be deemed in- 
teresting, to a modem reader. These may be included under those 
which relate to his son — to his controversy with Osorius — to some other 
long-forgotten publications, to his general character ; and to the anecdotes 
which illustrate it, collected by his son. 

However great might have been the success of the labours of the 
martyrologist, his domestic and family affairs never appear to have been 
in a very satisfactory condition. His eldest son, who was born at 
Norwich, and educated in London, was entered at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. On this occasion, his father wrote to his old and dear friend 


(1) It IS in Rymer, vol. xv p 741 Vobis prascipimus” is the ending, quod dictos Johannem Peters, 
et Henricum Turwest—apud West Smithheld, in loco aperto et publico— coram populo igni committi— 
ac in’ eodem igne realiter combun faciatis, &c &c. Dean Nowel, and the bishops of London and 
Rochester, I grieve to say, -were on the commission -which condemned them. 

(2) Libellum tuum de Chnsto crucifixo accepi (clanssime Foxe) tibique propter hononficam nostn 
existimationem tuam gratias ago, quod me eum esse arbitratus sis, cujus fidei etdiligentiae illiius publi- 
cationem mandate et tradere volueris Siquam talem superioribus annis expectationem et famam 
concitavimus, est quod, Deo gratias agamus, qui opellam nostram sua henedictione secundare non 
recusavit, turn etiam tarn prseclara bonorum de nobis sententia calcar non leve jam currentibus in 
posterum addet ut eodem pede porro pergamus Hasc habui quae nunc tibi significanda ut te quoque 
veUe ostendisti existimavi. Nam ipsum quidem Libellum vix mspicere, per eas quae nunc pene nos 
obruant occupationes adhuc licuit. Faciam autem libentissime quod mones, et consilium quale et 
ecclesiae utilitas postulat et tempons hodierm ratio permittere videbitur, cum amicis capiemus 
Tabulas enim quas ex gravissimo naufragio, servare et colhgere hcuit, ad eum usum adhiberi decrevi, 
quern Dei gloiiae promovendae et ecclesiae Chnsti aedificandae profhturum sentiam. Bene ac fideliter 
vale Francofurti, xj Sept 1575 

Harl. MSS. 417, ait 33, fol, 105. Tuns ex animo, 


Asdr. Wechelus. 
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Laurence Humphreys, and tells him that he has sent his little Foxe to 
him, that he may become an academic, and make merchandize in that 
most celebrated mart, Oxford,— not that he should increase in riches, 
but that he might store his mind with the sciences, and cultivate his 
talents. He begs him to take his son under his especial care, and to 
extend that kindness to him which he had done to many others, if not 
for the merits of his father (which are nothing) or for his kind offices 
{muneribus) which are none, at least for his own sake. Perhaps, he 
proceeds, I may appear too importunate, thus loading with duties a 
friend engaged in so many and so great public and private affairs : but 
to this necessity, a sharp spur compels me. He requests that his son 
may be admitted into their college, and suitable rooms attributed to 
him, and a proper tutor appointed. Whatever else may be wanting to 
defray his expenses, he himself would meet it, as well as he could.^ 

His son was elected a demy. Two years after, however, he went to 
France without acquainting his father with his intention. Foxe being 
anxious for his welfare, and not knowing the reason of his leaving Oxford, 
wrote to a friend abroad complaining of the manner in which his son 
had acted. Necessity, he says, compels him to write, and request his 
friend to assist him in his search for his son, whom he had educated to 
the best of his power, and who had made some progress : but he had 
left his college, never having consulted either president or tutor, leaving 
his books and letters behind, his parent ignorant of his proceedings, all 
his friends and relatives in sorrow. He knows not in what land he is, 
and conjectures from the letter of a merchant, that he is at Paris. Still 
he supposes his wants xnay drive him to his excellency, in which case he 
implores him to assist in the recovery of his fugitive son. His name 
Samuel, and his stature for his years somewhat large. With these marks, 
he again implores him, if he should discover him, to let him know where 
he can find him. 

The letter is full of deep feeling and anxiety for the welfare of his 
son who appears to have returned s6on after, and to have been again 
kindly received by Dr. Humphrey. He was elected a probationer in 
1581 .® 

We cannot now ascertain the circumstances of |this case. In the life 
of Foxe by his son, we are told that when the young man on his return 

(1) Salutera. Fretus divino ope, turn secundum Deum pietate piovocatus, mitto ad 'vos Foxulum 
meum, ut fiat Academicus, atque ut istic mercaturam faciat m nobih&simo hoc empono vestro, non ut 
opibus ditescat, sed ut mgenuis artibus animum pascat, et ingenium excolat. Qua in re quo magia 
mihi opus est prsesidio tuo (prseses celebemme^ hoc impensius Laurentianam hanc tuam, (hoc est) vere 
fraternam charitatem appello, ut qui ea facilitate a Deo donatus sis, ut possis, ea demde praeditus 
natura ut velis quaiu plunmis prodesse, inter cseteros illos tarn multos, quos juvisti hactenus, nostri 
quoque cura partem aliquam tuae chaiitatis occupet , si non pro mentis nostris (quae nulla sunt) aut 
muneribus quae inusquam sunt, ut pro ingenita saltern ilia candidissimi pectoris tui, quae nullis desse 
solet, pietate Niraium forte impudeus videri possim, qui araicum tot tantisque turn publicis tum 
pnvatis actionum turbis satagentem sic gravo ofiiciis. Sed hue necessitas, acre telum, adegit, ut neceS- 
sario hoc abs te postulara. Quod enim postulo ejusmodi est, ut opera, et beneficio tuo liceat istic apud 
VOS filium, meum sedem aliquara, et tutorem (ut tibi commodissimum videbitur) adipisci. Caetera quae 
desunt ex aere meo et demenso, ipsemet sufiiciam, quoad potero 

AdLauf* Humfredum Praesidem Collegn Magdalenensis 

, . Harl, MSS 417, art, 55, fol 112 b. 

(2) It is m the Harl. MSS 417, art 69, fol 116 b. See Appendix 

(3) Strype’s Annals, vol.vi.p.5l5 Oxford Edit. 
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from the continent presented himself to his father in a “ foreign and 
somewhat fantastical garb,’’* he addressed him, “ Who are you “ Sir, 
I am your son Samuel.” Oh, my son !” said the father, “ what enemy 
of thine hath taught thee so much vanity This anecdote must be true, 
as it is related by his son to whom the words were spoken. We may 
infer from it, that the young man was guilty only of the fondness of a 
more gay and fashionable appearance than his father approved ; but it is 
possible, also, that the same attachment to the external was deemed in- 
consistent with the gravity required by his college fiom their fellows. 
We find that his son was expelled from Magdalen, on a charge of 
popery, in the same year in which he had been restored. The discipline 
of the college at this time is said to have been very strict : so much so 
that by many it was deemed to be puritanical. 

We learn from Puller that the charges against him were vague and 
indefinite. He was accused of an inclination to popery, and by the 
power of the puritanical party was expelled from college. A letter still 
remains, in which Poxe addresses the president of the college in the 
most grateful terms for the kindness which his son had received from 
him. He tells him, that if he had himself been president of Magdalen, 
and the president had been father to his son, neither of them could have 
wished, that the duties of their respective offices could have been better 
performed.' Yet Poxe, on his son’s expulsion, does not seem to have 
made application for his restoration to Dr. Humphreys. He addressed 
a bishop in behalf of his son, whom he did not defend as faultless, but 
urged that he was dismissed without previous admonition, or any cause 
assigned, and the harshness of this proceeding, rather arose from internal 
dissensions in his college, and opposition to their president, than to 
freedom from faults greater than those they censured in his son. The 
letter is penned in a very able manner, and he speaks in it in moving 
terms of his own age and poverty.^ 

His son was restored to his fellowship by the royal mandate. It is, 
consequently, difficult to suppose that he was a papist, or a puritan. 
He was probably at this time a strict conformist to the services ; and 
being of frank or thoughtless habits, was offensive to his puritan coad- 
jutors. Not one word, or fact, can be found which sanctions the charge 
of his attachment to popery. 

The poverty of which Poxe complained continued, we must believe, 
till his death. Some years after his son’s restoration to his fellowship, 
the martyrologist endeavoured to make provision for him, by obtaining 
for him a lease of the prebend of Shipton. This could not be done 
without the consent of the crown, and his diocesan. The following letter 
of bishop Piers informs us, that the bishop had obtained the lease, to 
transfer it as Poxe requested. 

“ Grace and peace from God the Father, etc. I have received yo^ Gr. 
Ire the xiiij of this p^sent monthe in the behalfe of Mr. Poxe his sonne. 


(1) Harl. MSS. 417, art. 19, fol. 99 b 


(2) See the Appendix 
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for the p^bend of Shipton, the graimt wherof allreadie her hath 
made unto me, because yt is a p^bend belonging to the church of Sarum 
in respect whereof I doe lay claime unto yt, I though te good to procure 
the disposition of yt into my owne handes. Nev^thelesse readie I am 
to the uttermost of my power, to pleasure that good man, Mr. Foxe. 
And to this point his sonne the bearer herof and I are growne. First 
because he thinketh some blemishe to be in the lease, for want of a con- 
firmation of the deane and chapter before the death of Mr. Randall, to 
whom the lease was made. I have promised him to confirme either the 
same lease againe, or a newe one if this doth mislike him. For he uppon 
whom I meane to bestowe the p^bend is my domesticall chaplaine, and 
to marie my neece verie shortlie. At my coniandmet I am sure in this 
matter, and hath alreadie promised the p^formance herof before me unto 
Samuell Fox. I have moreov^ promised him to bestowe some other 
p^bend uppon his yonger brother as soone as anie falleth voyd, after he 
is capable of it. And in the meane season to geve him some exhibicon 
quarterlie toward his maintenance in the universitic. And this I trust 
will satisfie yo^ Gr. and Mr. Foxe, if not, uppon the understandynge of 
yo^ Gr. further pleasure geven, I shalbe content to yeld further to his 
better contentment. Mr. Walvard as yett continueth with me, the same 
man as he was. Thus I leave you to God’s m’^ciful tuicon. From my 
house in Sury the xiiij of Julie, 1586. 

Yo^ to comand in Christ, Jo. Sarum. ^ 

This is addressed to Dr. Whitgift, then^ archbishop of Canterbury. 
The application was silccessfiil. The provision for his son was procured,® 
and the lease continued in the family. Samuel Foxe possessed it at his 
father’s death, 1587 ; and in the 85th of Elizabeth, made a grant of the 
tythe of Shipton to Richard Wisedom, enjoining him to the observance 
of the covenant relating to the poor. This covenant refers to the clause 
in the original grant in the lease respecting the entertainment of the poor, 
viz. ; And furder y* the said Samuell Foxe his executors and assignee 
shall and will every Sunday and festivall day during the said terme, invite 
entertaine and have to his table at dinner and supper two couple of honest 
and neediest persons (being dwellers within the said parish) allowing to 
them sufficient meate and drinke for their relief. To the intent good 
hospitality may be kept and mainteyned within the same mansion place. 
^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘‘ This first lease made by Foxe to his sonne, Samuell Foxe, has been 
the patteme of all the leases renewed since, which have been alwayes exactly 
transcribed in the same generale words and covenants, without the least 
alteration of that sort, and particularly this article relatyng to the poure 
ever preserved entire.® 

(1) Harl. MS 416, ait. 186, fol. 208. 

T p ^ letter of Poxe to Lord Burghley in Strype, Annals, vol. vi. p 350, Oxford edition, and 

Life of Whitgift, vol 1 . p 485 - * i j 

(8) Harl. MS 419, art 60. 
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Samuel Foxe died in 1629 , about Christmas, and left his lease, and 
tenant-right of the said parsonage of Ship ton, etc. to his son Thomas Foxe, 
master of arts, and fellow of Magdalen College, in Qxford, and doctor in 
physic, who enjoyed it, by renewing, above thirty years, and in his time 
made severall short leases of the tythe of Ship ton, etc. to one Thomas 
Skay, yeoman, who from time to time held the said tythes of Shipton, etc. 
above twenty years, being tied to the very same words and covenant 
conforming the poor’s entertainment, as appears by the leases plainely and 
particularly by the last lease made by the saide Thomas F oxe to Thomas 
Skay, bearing date the 7 of June, 1660. And heer it is observable that 
Thomas Skay was by all his leases bound to the very words of entertain- 
ing £ couples of poor people every Sunday and festivall day at the par- 
sonage house in Shipton still and no where else, without the least obli- 
gation of paying any sume of money to any other place upon that 
account. 

“ On the £0th of November, 1662 , Doct. Thomas Foxe died, and left 
his present lease and executoriall right of the said parsonage of Shipton, 
with all its members and appertinences, to his only daughter and sole 
executrix Dame Alice Willys, wife to sir Richard Willys, of Shipton in 
the county of Oxon, knt, and bart.’’ ^ 

■ We learn from the letter of bishop Piers that Foxe was now (1586,) 
in a declining state of health. This appears also from another letter 
addressed at the same time from Mrs. Foxe to her son ; and which 
confirms the account of the state of poverty in which, in spite of all his 
intense labours, Foxe was still placed. 

“ Samuell we have us comended unto you desyringe the Lorde J essus 
to blesse youe. Conseminge the Boucke which you wryghte for, the 
Boucke of Marters, youre father wolde have youe to wryte to the 
fellowe of Salsberye to knowe yf he wyll staye tell the Boucke coinme 
forthe, which is halfe dun all redye, and wylle a gret dell, and for the 
cronycle yt wyll not be longe before you comme hether youreselfe for I 
promyse youe I have no money for I have borred x^ all redye, and for 
the boucke which youe wold have of youre fathers, I cannot fynde yl 
in his stoudye. As for youre father he is so weicke y* he cannot gooe 
into his stoudye, therfore I praye youe to praye for him, we wer with 
youre Aunte Randall for the letter of attomeye, and she wyll not doo yt 
withowte her Brothers Harryes counsayle and he is not at home as yet. 
But her she hathe sente youe a letter. No more to youe. But the 
Lorde Jessus blesse youe and us all. Amen. 

^ Your lovinge mother, “ Aggnes Foxe.” 

Foxe adds a postscript to this letter : — 

Samuell I marvell that you were so unwyse to blabbe out any thyng 
of y® bok of y® Apocalypse to Doct, Humfrey. Such is my weaknes 
now, and hath been this moneth, y^ I can nether eate, sleape, nor wryte, 
nor goo up yett to my study, wherby y® boke standeth yett at a stay, in 


(1) Harl. MS 419, art 60, fol 171. 
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SO soone as we fownde it we have bene sirciimspecht. Thus I umhlie 
comend you to the L. Jesus and to the comforte of his holye Spiritt this 
28 of June 1577. ‘‘ Yo^s to his power 

‘‘ 0. Baubeh.”^ 

Whether Foxe altered any part of his discourse in consequence of 
this criticism is uncertain. 

He continued to receive, at this time, from all quarters, letters on 
public matters, as well as on the private and domestic affairs of tliosc 
who were anxious to consult liim. His son alludes to the manner in 
which he was now regarded as the common friend of the friendless ; 
and so far as his means allowed him to be, the common benefactor to 
the poor. Many of these letters are still preserved. One, for instance, 
is sent him from Hamburg by his friend Langerman, with a work en- 
titled “ Ecclesiastes and an account of what would appear to have been 
a public wish, viz. the desire that some commercial communications might 
take place between that city and England ; “ not,’** he adds, “ that a 
kingdom so opulent, and abounding in wealth, can require any assistance 
from a city so’' poor as this ; yet, it sometimes happens that the eagle is 
benefitted by the beetle.”^ He receives intelligence from Thomas 
Barwick at Lambeth that the duke of Northumberland was reported to 
have died a papist ; and to have used the words, ‘‘ O bone Jesus, 0 dulcis 
Jesus, O Jesu fili Marise.’’^ At the same time the bishop of London 
sends him information, that the queen of Scots had been grievously 
afflicted with paralysis, and that great hopes were entertained of the 
young king being a good protestant in Scotland.'^ While he is thus 
made the repository of information of every 'description, applications 
were made to him, as the intimate friend of the patrons of the day, to 
assist in the obtaining patronage for others. The following is selected 
as a specimen of these applications. 

To the right worshipfull and his deare brother in lorde Mr. Jhon 
Foxe, a painfull professor and preacher of the worde of God Fraunces 
Shakelton person of St. Mildreds in the Pul trie, (and preacher of the 
same word of truth) doth wishe grace and peace from God the father 
and from the lorde Jesus Christ©. 

These are to besech you ‘and require you (in the lorde right wor- 
shipfull and dearlie beloved) y* you will not faile to do y® best you can 
in the preferring© of the suite of the bairer hereof Antonie Watsone, 
who as I am persuaded is a deare childe of God and is verie desyrous to 
be a proffittable member in his churche. If he may have your favour- 

(1) Harl. MS. 416, art 123, fol 192. (2) Harl. MS 416, art 126, fol 196 

(3) Harl. MS 417, art 84, fol 1201) Oct 1578. 

(4) Joannes Elmerus Episcopus Londinensis ad D. Foxnin — Saluteni in Christo. AccepiTons Regi- 
nam Scotorum. paralysi graviter laborare, vel ad desperationeni, et aliis nonnuUis torquen morbis. Rex 
Ipse optimse spei adolescens, parliamenti antontate decrevit de nna religione confirmanda, et papistica 
e finibus sms exterminanda, ita nt qmsque missam anditurus pnmo moneatur, secundo bona ipsius 
fisco adjadicentur, si tertio peccavent solum vertere cogatur Hsec ad te senpsi, turn ut hujus bom 
participem faciam , turn ut a te preces cuna lachrymis Christo nostro fundantur, et nos beare, et suum 
evangelium propagare pergat Quae concedat optimus Jhesus noster quern non minus tibi familiarem 
existimo, quam est amicus quisque amico Ora, ora, mi frater, nam plunmum apud Christum tuas 
valere preces non dubito. 

Harl. MS. 417, art 25, fol 102 b. 


Tui amantiss 


Johannes Lone. 
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able and readie speches or letters of recommendation unto y* rare and 
painfull (pains-taking) pastor of our tyme Mr. Nowell the deane of 
Pawles. Beseechinge him to retaine him and to receive him unto his 
chardge and tuicion as his servaunt during his liffe, with this petition, 
(for y* he is desyrous to learne y® latine tonge) that he will vouchsaffe 
of his wonted bountifulnes and accostomed clemencye to kepe him at 
some grammar schole or els to trayne him up in his owne howse till such 
tyme as he shalbe able to understand what he readeth in the latine tonge, 
for he is very earnestly bent to heare y® word of God, and he is also 
verie forward in y® principall points of y® Christian religion, which 
maketh me the more readie to be a suiter unto your worship for him, 
desyringe you againe and againe to preferre his cause so much as in 
you is possible. And thus I commend you unto the tuicion of God 
who ever kepe you from all evle. From my house in the Pultrie this 
present Fryday the xxvi of Februarie 1580. 

Yours in the lorde to eommaunde in anie thinge I am liable, 

“ Fraunces Shakelton. 
To the right worshipfull and his deare frende and 

brother Mr. Foxe professor of divinitie geve these.” ^ 

A little before this he received one from Mr. John Lond, containing 
several new materials for his Martyrology, and insisting more especially 
on the miserable end of divers Romish priests, as of Dr. Wyllyams; 
the priest of St. Margaret’s, Eastchepe ; &c.^ 

His labours were now drawing to a close, and he was superintending 
the last edition of his great work, that appeared under his own correc- 
tion. Hints he had frofia many ; among them the following : — ‘‘ I have 
mee hartely comended. I doo understand you doo mind (to) enlardge 
your booke of Martyrs, and to have it newly printed : God grant y^ 
good purpose therein may take good successe. according to your expec- 
tation, and our hartye desire is, y* it may be printed in good paper and 
a faire and legible print, and not in blacke blurred and tome paper, as 
y® last edition is : being nether good paper or good print. I WTite thus 
much, for y® good will I beare unto you myne old frind, and acquain- 
tance in magdalen college, and also for that it is pittifull to see such a 
notable pece of woorke to be darkned with foule paper and obscure 
print : and thereby haulfe cast away. Thus I am bold to open my 
mind unto you, trusting y^ you will accept my good meaning therein. 
I woold hartelye wish further that you woold set out all your whole dis- 
course at lardge in two faire volumes ; leaving out nothing ether Latten 
or English, as you have done in many places in your latter edicion 
referring your reader unto y® fyrst edicion, as though every man hath or 
can have all the edicions. Moreover I woold wish that you woold quote 
the booke and y® chapiter of everye perticular authoritye which you doo 
alleadge in your woorke : as also in what tyme everye writer was : as 
nighe as you can : the table also is not perfecte for divers names of mar- 


(1) Harl MS. 416, art. 130, fol 202 


(2) Lansdo’vvn MS. 982, foL las 
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tyrs are left out in the table, namelye: fo. 1105 Collins, Cowbridge, and 
Packington, likewise Puttedew : and Peke fo. 1106, wherof there is no 
mencion in the table. I was present at the burning of Cowbridge at 
what tyme doctor Brinknell doctor of divinitie in Cambridge and at that 
tyme schoole master in*Banburye, under longland, bishop of Lincolne, 
did preache in the same place before balioll colledge where the late 
bishops were burned. I have delivered unto this bearer my sone, the 
names of many whome I did knowe, which if they may pleasure you I 
pray you to use them. Thus I take my leave wishing unto you to my 
selfe. Oxon. the Si day of February, 158^. 

‘‘ Yo’^ old acquaintance & ffrende to my power, 

“ Simon Parrett.*” 

“ Mr. Parrett y^ old eleemosynarius for your groate and worde, not 
only diligens lector, sed avidus Helluo tuorum librorum, hath many times 
wished the thinges reformed : whereunto I subscribe, desiring you to 
make it nowe a full monument of Actes for all posterite. Comend me to 

good Mrs. Ffoxe. Your sone requests daies to goe beyond y® 

seas, w^ I gramate conditionally, if you write him. 

Tuissimus, Laur. PIumphredus.*"'^ 

Among other letters addressed to Foxe at this period, is another from 
the same friend and fellow-exile, Laurence Humphreys, exhorting him to 
proceed with a work, which he had long before undertaken, the completing 
of Haddon^’s answer to Osorius, which had appeared in 1577, and again 
in 1581. Dr. Humphreys entreats him to go on, and confute Osorius, 
even to slaying.^ Foxe, though now continually occupied with the 
fourth and last edition of his Acts and Monuments, still found time to 
comply with this request. The controversy to which the president of 
Magdalene refers, may even now be interesting to the theological 
student. It relates to that most agitated of all questions, the justifica- 
tion of the soul before God. 

Jerome Osorius, the author of the book to which Foxe replied, was 
surnamed, for the elegance of his Latin style, the Portuguese Cicero. 
After studying at Salamanca, he proceeded, at the age of nineteen, to 
Paris, where he became the intimate friend of Peter le Faire, one of the 
earliest associates of Loyola, whom he introduced to the patronage of his 
sovereign John III. He thus procured the early establishment of the 
Jesuits in Portugal. From Paris he proceeded to Bologna, where he 
became distinguished for his knowledge of Hebrew and theology; as he 
had before distinguished himself in Latin, Greek, and the civil law. He 
was made professor of theology in the university of Coimbra, where he 
lectured on Isaiah, and on the Epistle to the Romans. He was subse- 
quently made bishop of J!*' elves, and performed his duties with great 
exemplariness and fidelity. He was much beloved by Sebastian ; whom 

(1) Harl. MS. 416, art. 131, fol 203 

(2) Paige Osonum confotare, ut oonfodias, et jngulas, etc. Harl. MSS 41?, Art. 76, fol. 118. 
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lie in vain endeavoured to dissuade from the expedition in which lie 
perished* He was no less esteemed by pope Gregory XIIL He died 
in 1580. 

I mention this detail, not only because of the controversy of Osorius 
with the English church, but because his library was captured at sea, by 
the earl of Essex, in 1596, and a great portion of it is now placed in the 
Bodleian at Oxford. 

The church of England, on account of its maintaining so tolerantly, 
so scripturally, so liolily, the union of discipline and truth, which not 
only permits, but encourages the freedom of inejuiry, and even inculcates 
inquiry as a duty, by the manner in which it so uniformly appeals to 
Scripture — the church of England, which has adorned its altars and ser- 
vices with all that is truly useful or ornamental from either antiquity, 
tradition, or the fathers — ^the church of England, which combines in one 
acceptable ritual, all that a papist might demand for regularity and order, 
and all that a puritan might demand for the spiritual homage of the 
soul to its Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier — this church of England 
has ever been, and until Rome changes, will ever be, the" chief object of 
attack with such men as the learned and zealous Osorio. In the year 
156^, Osorio published what Strype^ calls a malicious libel against 
England and the reformation, in an epistle to the queen. This 
was answered by Haddon, the master of requests to Elizabeth ; and 
the reply of Haddon is esteemed by Strype^ to be equal to Jewell’s 
Apology. Haddon would compel us to believe that the work of 
Osorius was but a medley of impertinencies and absiudities, and a mere 
declamation against thre reformation. He seems to have indulged in 
much personal invective against the reformers, contrasting them with 
the fathers, and assailing, with much vehemence, their uniform appeal to 
Scripture, as their sole criterion of truth in religion. It laments the de- 
molition of the monasteries and nunneries, and the removal of images 
and pictures. He affirms that all things sacred were overthrown in 
England. He condemns the separation from the pope — the manners 
of the people — the preaching — ^the liturgy — the sacramental forms—* 
and the want of union, among the members of the reformed church. 
He contrasts England with the continent, to its disadvantage; and 
expresses his deep jjity for its miserable and unfortunate condition; 
and he concludes his treatise by imploring her majesty to relinquish 
the religion of England, and to adopt the conclusions of Trent, and 
Osorius. He eulogizes the church of Rome with much eloquence; 
and urges the queen to banish what he called, in common with his bre- 
thren, the novelty of error ; but what Haddon called, in common with 
the better informed theologians of his church, the antiquity of truth. 
The answer of Haddon to this remonstrance was printed, and circulated 
on the continent. 


(I) Anna’s, vol. i. p 378, folio edition, 


(2j Ut supra 
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The reply of Osorius^ was published soon after. It repeated his in- 
vectives. The book was eulogized by his brethren. Haddon was 
threatened with death, if he continued the controversy. To this he an- 
swered that so long as he breathed he would persist in the defence of his 
country. Whether he was destroyed by poison or not is uncertain : 
but so it was that he died at Bruges, in Flanders, while on an embassy 
from England, before his second answer to Osorius was concluded, in the 
year 1566. John Poxe was requested to complete the unfinished essay. 
He was thought the best, both for his learning and theology, as well 
as for his excellent Latin style, to go on with the work. He did so ; 
and added three more books. The work thus completed was published 
in London by John Day, in quarto, in 1577. It was translated into 
English by James Bell, and printed again in 1581, one year after the 
death of Osorius. 

One of the chief doctrines which distinguishes the church of England 
from the church of Rome, is the doctrine of justification. The work of 
Foxe is a defence of the evangelical view of justification, as it is so 
clearly expressed in the eleventh article of the church of England. 
These pages of Foxe are still most interesting to all who have studied 
the works which have lately appeared on this subject. Whether we 
adopt the conclusions of Newman, or the definitions of bishop MTl- 
vaine,^ that justifying faith is a principle beginning with knowledge, 
going .011 to love, and ending in action ; or the definition of Holden, 
that justification is an act of God, acquitting from guilt, receiving into 
favour, communicating the Holy Spirit, accepting men as just, and 
conferring eternal life, of which act faith is the dbndition, and baptism 
the beginning ; or whether we receive the definition of the council of 
Trent — that justification is constituted by an infused and inherent prin- 
ciple of holiness, conferred at baptism, preserved, and augmented by faith 
and works — diminished and lost by sin — ^recovered by the sacraments — 
partly effected by good works — through the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
made meritorious by the merits of Christ, and that a man is justified by 
this inherent, divinely-infused righteousness — whether we define faith to 
be the formal cause of justification — or whether justifying faith is a prin- 
ciple of action only, or action combined with principle ; whatever be the 
conclusions, or opinions, or deliberations of the student of the works of 
Newman, Alexander Knox, Mr. Faber, bishop MTlvaine, Holden, and 
others ; the doctrine of justification by faith as the church of England 
teaches it, in the eleventh article, will ever remain, the light which gilds 
the valley of the shadow of death “We are accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, 
and not for our own works or deservings ; therefore, that we are justified 
by faith only is a most wholesome doctrine and very full of comfort.” 
Every student of this portion of our controversies will be benefited by 

( 1 ) HieroDymi Oborii episcopi Sylvestis, m Gualterum Haddonum, etc. Ubrttres. Ulyssiponae^ anno 
1^67, 4to. (2) MUlvaine on Justification, p. 110. 
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"tlie perusal of Poxe'^s answer to Osorio. l.he one doctrine he opposes, 
against the church of Rome, is the doctrine of inherent righteousness. 
He calls the members of the church of Rome who maintain this doctrine 
against the true catholic church, pseudo-catholics, and catacatholics, as 
being opposed to the true Catholicism of the church of Christ. He con- 
cludes his preliminary address by a beautiful prayer to Christ, that he 
would still the disorderly tumults, and vain janglings in the church— 
(the prayer maybe now offered with propriety, and may it be accepted !) 
— that Christ would grant peace to our times, pardon to our sins, strength 
and victory to our faith, skilful workmen to the church, and dexterity in 
working and teaching to the workmen ; and especially that he would 
refresh and comfort with the gracious favour of his Divine Majesty, the 
pious and perplexed consciences of believers, combating with death and 
Satan, or exercised with sharp affliction, for the glory of his own name. 
He then proceeds to the general discussion of the subject with his 
usual skill and eloquence. He is, as he ought to be, not Calvinistical, 
but rightly evangelical, in the proper sense of that much-decried and 
much-abused word. He speaks as a Christian, and as a churchman 
ought to speak, of that free justification of the soul, which the papists 
anathematize and hiss out of the schools. He contrasts the principles 
and effects of the two opposite doctrines. He derides the confirmation 
of the Trentine creed, by reasonings drawn from Aristotle. He proves 
the union of holiness of life with the evangelical truths he is maintaining ; 
and vindicates, throughout, the common faith once delivered to the saints, 
as it is generally upheld by the members of the church of England at 
present, in the most complete and satisfactory manner. A brief account 
of the work is given, with much eulogy, by Strype,’ and an abridg- 
ment of the treatise has been lately published by the Tract Society in 
London.* It may be presumed, therefore, to be familiar to all ; and it 
will reward the perusal of all who are interested in these inquiries, and 
are willing to seek for truth in every quarter where there may be a pro- 
bability of finding that pearl of great price. The book concludes with 
another prayer to Christ, that all who profess his- name, and wear his 
badge, may depart from iniquity, and be gathered together, in one uni- 
form doctrine, into the kingdom of Him who suffered for the sins of 
man, and rose again for his justification. They are simple and common 
words ; but what Christian will not desire both his own justification and 
the union of the holy catholic church ^ and what Christian will refuse to 
say Amen to that prayer ? ® 

Little now remains to be said of John Foxe. We have seen^ his 

(1) Annals, vol.iii p.68, folio edition (2) 1832. 

(3) The last most important work on the subject of justification is that by Mr Vaher. Mr. Faber, as 
Foxe does, in his reply to Osorms, contrasts the primitive and Trentine systems. There is an identity 
in the reasonings of the two books, though Mr. Faber does not seem to have read the reply to Osorms 
Mr. Faber has rendered to the church the great service of proving, by quotations from the fathers, 
from Clement to Bernard, that Trentine Rome teaches other conclusions than the fathers taught, and 
that the reformers restored only, therefore, in the Articles of the Church of England, the doctrine of 
the prophets, apostles, and fathers. In this, as m other instances, well-authenticated tradition is with 
the Anglican, and not with the papal church 

Account of his prayer before the sermon at Paul’s Cioss, for the church of Rome, supra. 
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language of kindness and love towards the members of the church of 
Rome, though he was the most severe condemner of their errors, and 
especially of their intolerable persecutions. We cannot tell whether he 
had by this time followed the example of Dr. Humphreys, and many of 
his other friends, in conformity to the vestments ; but if Strype is right, 
in imputing to him, rather than to Dr. Humphreys, the beautiful expos- 
tulatory letter to the puritans, who were now beginning to be powerful, 
we may believe that he conformed, and we have still more abundant 
reason to admire in John Foxe the union of those two virtues which 
ought ever to characterise the episcopalian protestant — ^the love of union, 
and the love of truth.^ The internal evidence would induce us to con- 
clude that it was written by Foxe. There is the same intermixture of 
Greek sentences which characterises his application to lord Burghley, 
‘‘ to obtain the queen’s confirmation of his prebend in the church of 
Sanim.”^ It abounds with scriptural allusions, and references to the 
Apocalypse, which Foxe had made his peculiar study. It breathes the 
same spirit of peace and desire of union, with the same aversion to the 
church of Rome, as the enemy of such union, which marks his other 
labours, excepting that comparatively little notice is taken of the papacy, 
in consequence of the letter being addressed to the puritans. The chief 
attack on the church of Rome, indeed, appears in the forty-first para- 
graph, where he contrasts the gorgeous and sumptuous vestments of the 
church of Rome, with the more simple robes and surplice adopted by the 
church of England, to which the writer is persuading conformity.* If, 
then, we may, on such evidence, together with that of Strype, attribute 
the letter to Foxe, we may regard it as his last ’address to the church, 
and to those friends who taught with him the great truth of justification 
by faith alone, as a principle of love, leading to obedience to God, A 
brief abstract of its contents, therefore, may not be uninteresting. 

The English title of the letter is, An Expostulatory Letter to the 
Puritans, upon occasion of their Contentions in the Church, and Exhor- 
tatory to Peace, and earnest Application of themselves to preach the 
Gospel.” Its Latin title does not mention the puritans. It is addressed 
only to all the faithful ministers of Christ, his fellow-workers in the 
gospel, and who have the true zeal of reforming the house of God.^ It 
may appear that the attributing to the persons to whom the letter was 
addressed, zeal in reforming, is the same as denominating them puritans. 
W e may, however, hope that the desire to remove whatever may be justly 
objectionable, either in the church or in the state, does not necessarily 
subject the respectful proposer of a change to any odious, or contemptfuL 
epithet. Two terms of mutual reproach divide the clergy of the church of 

(1) The letter is too long to he inserted here. It constitutes No. XLIX. of the Appendix in Strype's 
Annals, vol. m page of the Appendix 212, folio edition. 

(|) Ap. Strype’s Annals, vol. m b li. Appendix, p 110, No XLIX. 

(3) Cur dicemus, hunc vestitum papisticum. Non linese, sed seriacae, non planse, simplices, sed 
^irese, rnagnificse, regales eiaiit vestes papisticae, Poculum aureum habuit mexetnx ilia in manu suS. 

rehgione ejus, sumptuosa, fastu mundano plena, ecclesia nostra quid habet simile. 

(4) Aa omnes fideles niinistros Jesu, cooperarios sues in evangelio, et qui verum Domus Dei refor- 
uiand® zelum. 
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England at this moment. Some are called higli vhnrclnncn, some, low 
churchmen. Both are supposed to be inflamed with an honourable zeal so 
to reform the church, that if there should be found any thing in the liturgy, 
articles, homilies, or canons, which may be objectionable, we ought, at a 
fit opportunity, to remove it. It is believed that tlie reforms which the 
high churchman would propose, would make the church approximate 
more to Rome than it now does. It is believed that the reforms which 
the low churchman would propose, would remove the church further 
from Rome. Peace be to both. Neither are papists ; neither arc 
puritans. Let but their controversy proceed till they both esteem each 
other more than they may have hitherto done, and all useful changes 
may be eventually made, and peace be upon our Israel. 

The letter consists of forty-sk paragraphs; and as their contents 
are of a very general nature, they may be said to be as useful at 
present as they were when they were originally published. “ I speak 
the truth, my brethren, it begins, (Par. 1,) do not, I entreat you, 
oppose the truth. I know that there is nothing so true, but it may 
be corrupted by prejudice; nothing so false, which may not be so 
treated that it shall appear both probable and certain.” Let us 
contend for the truth.” (Par. 2 and 3 .) ‘‘ Imitate the bees ; as tlicy 

extract honey from every flower, so let us obtain truth from ail 
sources. This is our business ; this is our duty. The spiritual church, 
Jerusalem, our mother, (Par. 4,) is not yet at its home in heaven ; it 
is still in its wanderings upon earth. And this spouse of Christ is not 
naked as in Paradise before the fall, but possesses its own robe ; not the 
Babylonian garments o? meretricious pride and splendour, but the dress, 
and ornaments, and ceremonies which are, as it were, the coats of skin 
to clothe it, granted by its Lord himself, simple, plain, and decorous. 
This our mother is not now as she will in future be, ‘ without spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing.*’ Tliis our field of the church cannot 
be without its tares ; yet let us not despise the manners and the 
customs of the church of God. The ancient churches, even though 
planted by the apostles (Par. 5), had their faults. Let us (Par, 6) 
learn to hear with each other,^to avoid* all schisms,” and not to rend 
asunder the seamless coat of Christ.^ This is not the time (Par. 7) for 
disputes, but for peace. Let us in that bond keep the unity of the 
Spirit ; and may your (Par. 8) indefatigable and useful preaching extend 
and obtain a blessing. We may observe that in the Apocalypse (Par. 

9) , three angels are represented as preaching, each having his own, 
certain, definite,' separate, yet agreeing commission. They were the 
precursors of the judpnent day. The first said, ‘ Fear God, and give 
glory to him.’ This is the preaching of the gospel. The second (Par. 

10) said, ‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen.’ This is the preaching against 
Antichrist and his kingdom. The third (Par. 11) said, ^ If any shall 
adore the beast and his image, he shall drink of the wine of tlic wrath of 

(1) I a‘Ti jroicly guuip tlic bnefebt wbstiact of the stniso of each paragraplt 
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God.’ As they agree (Par, so let us do also. As they (Par. IS) 
do not condemn each other for taking their diiferent offices, so let ns not 
rashly condemn the preaching of each other. Let us not call a man a 
pharisee because he preaches the necessity of good works. Let us not 
call a man a papist, who prefers celibacy to marriage. So let us (Par. 
14) rightly divide the word of truth, giving to each the food of life, 
according to opportunity and place. In council, at court, let us speak 
as our circumstances or station perm.it, on the laws and on the reforma- 
tions which may be required in the church or state. In the parish, in the 
manor, in the country ; let us converse on obedience, and morals, and 
the necessity of a holy conversation. Though we act as skilful phy- 
sicians in these matters, yet, as John the Baptist (Par. 15) reproved 
Herod, and the prophets reproved wicked kings, so (Par. 16) should 
we, in palaces, instruct princes ; in villages, the common people ; and 
in the assemblies of the clergy, heal the wounds of your brethren. 
Yours it is (Par. 17) to pour in the oil and the wine, with the good 
Samaritan ; yQurs is the word of reconciliation, the gospel of peace : 
and if the rod of severe reproof or the sword of excommunication be 
necessary, so use it that the drowning man shall emerge from the mire, 
and not be plunged deeper. The nature of man loves persuasion, and 
abhors compulsion. 

“ You deshe to extirpate papistry. Make allowances (Par. 18) for the 
attachment to their ancient practices, among those whom you endeavour 
to convert. Do not imitate (Par. 19) their intolerance. Let not your 
words be swords. Avoid (Par. 20) spiritual pride and contempt of the 
weak; avarice (Par. 21), superstition, and indolence. Without obedi- 
ence to the law which we understand, knowledge does but increase our 
punishment. Take care lest, when you wish to be as Argus, ye become 
not more blind than the blind papists themselves. Why preach ye my 
law (Par. 22), and hate your o\ni required reformation?*” 

The next fourteen paragraphs consist of arguments against pluralities 
and non-residence, and exhortations to consider Christ alone as the object 
of all their teaching. On him alone, the hand, the eye, the soul, must 
be intently fixed ; or the preacher commits sin, and errs from the mark. 

After some severe and just remarks on non-residents, he proceeds — 
The kingdom of God (Par. 87) is not meat and drink, but peace 
and joy ; yet all in the churches must be done decently and in order. 
The things consecrated to God (Par, 88), must be appropriated exclu- 
sively to God.” 

From this the author passes on to the defence of the vestments, of 
suitable ornaments for the Lord’s table, and especially of the surplice. 
He expostulates (Par. 40) with them for resisting the authority of the 
church on such a point as the wearing the surplice.^ It is a popish gar- 
ment, is the objection. Even if it is so,” he answers, does the error 


(1) Quid annon liic tantum ecclesiae auctontati coucedetis, ut vestem decentem prjEsrnhat ministro 
sacra celebraiiti ’ At quanlibct vestem hie scio dicetis prater istam superpeUiceawi, etc 
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of the faith necessarily follow the use of the garment ? Do we become 
Turks, pagans, heathens, because our clothes resemble theirs ? Are not 
the holy persons who are represented as engaged in heavenly things, 
described to ns as clothed in white ? He contrasts (Par. 41) the 
sumptuous magnificence of the popish vestments with the simplicity of 
the English surplice, and urges (Par. 42) its adoption as the robe of 
order, decency, and union ; not, as many imagine, of devotion, holiness, 
and religion. 

From the defence of the surplice, he proceeds to discuss the subscrip- 
tion (Par. 48) to the prayers. The Amen, which expresses the assent 
to the petitions, he argues to be equivalent to the required subscription. 
‘‘ They agree (Par. 44) to the truth of the doctrines which cannot be, and 
ought not to be, changed. Why should they not subscribe to things 
which are in their own nature indifFerent, such as rites and ceremonies, 
which may be changed, if it so please the church and the ruler ? As 
the kiss of peace and the mode of unction in the apostolical churches 
have been changed or removed, so also may the observances of any other 
church be altered, if it be necessary : but while they are ordained by 
law, they are bonds of union, and may be wisely retained. I beseech 
you therefore, brethren,’’ he concludes (Par. 45), that ye follow peace ; 
so do the work of an evangelist ; and contend no more for trifles. Let 
us join hands in union, promoting the establishment of the gospel, the 
inculcation of good works, and the overthrow of the Jesuits, the enemies 
of the church. This is labour suflGlcient for us ; this is our bounden 
duty. So let us bear each other’s burthens ; so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
He then concludes with a prayer for the blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
and ascriptions of praise to Christ, the Lord and Saviour, as the great 
head of the church. 

Such is the address to the puritans, which Strype would attribute to 
John Foxe, in the last year of his life. If it may be justly ascribed to 
him, we may be certain that he had at length followed the example of 
the great majority of his fellow-exiles in the reign of Mary, and con- 
formed to the external vestments and ceremonies, as he had uniform!} 
adopted the doctrines and truths, of the church. It breathes throughout 
the same spirit of iruth and love, which had characterised his sermon at 
St. Paul’s Cross. It is written in the style and language which has been 
always deemed most becoming the church of England, as the medium 
between popery and puritanism. It condemns the errors of both, but 
the former more severely than the latter, because more of Christian truth 
is perverted by popery than by puritanism ; but it speaks of the holders of 
error as objects of compassion rather than of reproach. It aims at union, 
but would sacrifice no truth to obtain it. It regards the changeableness 
of things indiflTerent as one source of the desired union, and obedience 
to the authority of the church in all matters where no scriptural truth is 
denied, as the solemn obligation of a Christian. Happy would it have 
been for the church and for the state of England, if the principles it 
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inculcates had been made the guide of the two contending parties who 
changed the island into a field of blood within the eventful century 
which followed the death of the martyrologist ; when mutual exasperations 
led to mutual crimes ; and the severest wounds which the holy religion 
of Jesus Christ ever yet sufiered, proceeded neither from the violence of 
the heathen ; nor persecution by the papist ; nor from hypocrisy, as was 
so often alleged, on the part of the puritan ; but from the personal piety 
of the holy, and of the zealous, refusing conformity to a ceremony, or the 
putting on of a surplice. Whenever the time arrives that nations, 
rulers, and people, shall learn the great lessons which are given to us by 
the crimes and follies, by the virtues and vices, recorded in the history of 
the past ; they must act in the temper and spirit of this address to the 
puritans, by one who studied and enforced the truth, which the papist 
and the puritan have alike perverted. 

And now the time arrived when the martpologist must die. The 
man of the world, who has his portion in this life, and who passes 
through life aiixious only for its honours, wealth, and pleasures, staves off 
all thoughts of dying ; and when the law of his God commands the body 
to faint, and the soul to live in its new condition, he yields to the sentence 
merely as to an unavoidable event, of which it vrould be unphilosophical 
to complain. He dies as the fool dieth — as a sentimental and affected 
heathen might die — professing, perhaps, in terms which seem selected to 
conceal his terrors under the mask of serenity, to believe that the soul 
is immortal ; and sinking, and making no Christian sign, as if there was 
no revelation to guide him, no church to aid^him, no priesthood to 
console him, no God to fear, nor Saviour to love, nor Holy Spirit to 
strengthen, nor heaven to hope, nor hell to dread, nor soul to save. 
Some Christians die in humble hope — some in the calmness of holy peace, 
and rejoicing in God their Saviour. They know in whom they have 
believed. They gather their friends and their kindred around them ; 
and their last expressions are divided between the language which 
describes their own quiet confidence in the revealed mercy of God, their 
affection to their friends, and their gratitude to the providence which has 
led them through ihe wilderness of life, and which upholds their falter- 
ing steps in the dark valley through which they are walking. Some 
Christians — and archbishop Leighton and JohnFoxe were of the num- 
ber — ^when the last hour of their earthly existence approaches, rejoice that 
the communion between the spirit parting from the body, and the invisible 
Father of the spirits of all flesh, should be undisturbed by the tears and 
lamentations of their weeping kindred. They endeavour to dismiss from 
their presence all who may interrupt the solemn and sacred composure, 
with which the Christian awaits the moment when the consciousness of 
existence in this state ends, and the consciousness of existence in the 
next state begins — when, resigned and expectant of that great and mys- 
terious change, the dying man prays within, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace r 
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Being now full of years,” say^ las son, “ he died, not through any 
known disease, but through much age.” He foresaw the time of his 
departure, and would not suffer his sons to be present at his death. He 
would not permit one to be sent for; and the other, who was in attendance 
upon him, he dismissed on a journey three days before he died. He com- 
manded their return at such time as he knew they would but come back 
to weep over his lifeless body. No particulars are related by his son of 
his dying expressions. We may, however, believe that they wxre worthy 
of him who had replied to the expostulations of his friends, when they 
solicited him to diminish his charities, and to have more regard to the 
management of his resources — that he depended upon the continued 
providence of God, who had, by covenant, the charge of Ins affairs ; 
who knew all his wants, and how to supply them, and whom he could 
not distrust without manifest ingratitude ; for his providence had never 
failed him. His heart and affections, indeed, had been so devoted 
to the service of his God, that he could not now distrust him, He 
had lived in the deliberate and. resolved contempt of alL things,” says 
his son, which are in the greatest esteem among men.” He had, more 
especially, despised the alluicmcnts and pleasures of the world. Yet 
he did not conquer in this battle by flying to retirement ; neither did he 
disdain them from any affectation of indifference or aj^athy. The true 
cause was, that he appicciated those highest pleasures, which, as the 
world could not give them, so neither could it take them aw^ay — the 
pleasures which proceeded from the love of God. So was his mind filled 
with these — so much w^ he delighted with the contemplations now so 
little known among the controversies, and the din of the disputes of 
Christians, that he had neither room in his heart, nor affection in his 
mind, for other and inferior delight. He willingly, therefore, separated 
himself from the fashions and attractions of the world, all of which he 
was able rightly and fully to appreciate. He devoted himself to these 
higher meditations, as one who had found in them an invaluable treasure. 
He bent his eyes and his mind on these alone, so stedfastly, that he both 
spoke and did many things beyond: those of ordinary good men ; so that 
many honoured him as one who seemed to speak to them as by a super- 
human power, and were willing to pay him honour which ought not to 
be given to the best of mortals. Some anecdotes are related by his 
son, which illustrate the power he was supposed to possess of predicting 
the future restoration to perfect health of some who were diseased, and 
believed themselves to be dying, and the consequent veneration in which 
he was held. The agreement of the event, however, with the sanguine 
prediction of the best of men, would be considered only as a coincidence 
in the present day ; when the attempt is being daily, though vainly, 
made to resolve even the well-authenticated miracles of the Scripture 
into natural and common events. I purposely, therefore, omit all the 
circumstances to which I allude, knowing they will be deemed to be 
incredible, whether they be true or false. 
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Though he was thus eminent for his contempt of the world, he was 
not an ascetic, banishing himself from the society either of his equals or 
superiors. His intimacy witli the duke of Norfolk had continued un- 
broken from the earliest years of the duke until he was attended by 
Foxe to the scaffold. The pension assigned him by the duke was con- 
tinued by his son.^ The lord treasurer Burghley, the earls of Bedford 
and Warwick, sir Francis Walsingham, the amiable and accomplished 
brothers, sir Thomas and Michael Heneage, sir Drue Drury, and sir 
Francis Drake, are enumerated among his friends. The earl of Leicester 
made him valuable presents ; a circumstance not, indeed, surprising, as 
that nobleman was supposed to be anxious to conciliate those who pecu- 
liarly regarded John Foxe as the champion of the anti-papal cause. The 
principal ecclesiastics of the day, Grindall, Aylmer, Pilkington, Nowell, 
were devotedly attached to him, not only as their fellow-exile, but as 
that good and holy person, of whom no fault has ever been alleged, and 
against whom none could find occasion to speak, unless, as against 
Daniel in th^ olden time, it was found in him concerning the law of 
his God."’ These he loved in return, but he more peculiarly delighted 
in the learning and conversation of Fulk and Whittaker, whose labours 
still enrich the church, and in those of Humfrey, president of Mag- 
dalene, of sir Thomas Gresham, and sir Thomas Roe, the wealthy and 
accomplished merchants of London. From these, and from many others 
enumerated by his son, he derived the large sums of money which he 
was known to distribute so bountifully, and to which he added so much 
of his own more scanty resources, that he is said by many, though his 
son doubts the certainty of the report, to have given away the very fur- 
niture of his house to supply the temporary, but pressing wants of his 
poorer neighbours.® 

Great cheerfulness is the usual concomitant, of piety united with 
knowledge. Many anecdotes are recorded by his son to illustrate the 
cheerfulness with which he adorned the tables of his noble and learned 
friends. 

We have seen the manner in which his horror of inflicting the punish- 
ment of death for real or supposed errors in opinion was exemplified in 
the case of the brnming of some anabaptists. His son assures us that 
he had the utmost moderation towards the persons of the most zealous 
papists themselves, however vehemently he was opposed to their opinions. 
‘‘ I could produce letters,” says his son, “ wherein he persuadeth lords, 
and others, who then held the places of chiefest authority, not to suffer 
Edmund Campian and his fellow-conspirators to be put to death ; nor to 
let that custom continue longer in the kingdom, that death, rather than 
some other punishment, should be inflicted on the papist offenders. 

(1) The earl of Suffolk, son of the duke, by his second duchess, Margaret, daughter and sole heir of 
Thomas lord Audley, of Walden, in Essex, and widow of lord Henry Dudley, younger son of John, 
duke of Northumberland. Collins’s Peerage, vol i p. lOS. 

(2) Among the Foxe Papers in the British Museum are found many names of friends not enume- 
lated by his son — Pusey, Gelibrand of Magdalene, Sharpe, Gordonius, Eobert Silcsins, Pms of Baliol, 
Cheke, Rogers, Gresop, Balyn, Regini Mortelius of Antwerjp, and many more. Harl, MS. Nos. 41 C, 417. 
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And, lest he might seem only out of the goodness of his nature, and not 
out of the judgment of his mind, to have so spoken, he there endeavoureth 
to prove, by many reasons, how much it was to the weakening of the 
cause, rather to follow the example of their adversaries, in appointing 
punishments, than their own mildness ; and that they much rather ought 
to strive, as well in mercy and clemency to overcome them, as they had 
already excelled them in the justice of their cause. This he repeated 
often, adventuring, even till he was in danger of giving offence by his 
importunity, to entreat for them. Whereas, on the other side, the lords 
gave him to understand that this was a matter of state, not of controversie ; 
that the sovereign’s life, the publick liberty, and the assurance of the 
kingdom, rested on this point ; that subjects ought, by their own peril, 
to be warned how they grow too prodigal of their countrie’s blessings ; 
that such was the estate of the kingdom, as that nothing could be more 
glorious, or more secure, if the subjects only would consent to devote their 
abilities to the service of their own church and country. Yet, for all 
this, did master Foxe continue m his opinion ; and, though he could 
by entreaty gain nothing, yet would he, with many sighs, testify his 
sorrow, as often as he heard that any of them had been put to death.'” 

Every religious error among Christians may be said to be either 
the adding to, or taking from, or perverting, or deducing wrong infe- 
rences from, some undoubted truth. It has ever been, as it still is, 
the glory of the church of England so to uphold the abstract truth, 
as to avoid the perversion of the two opposite truths — that authority 
must be maintained for the sake of order, and fireedom of inquiry be 
not only permitted, but commanded, for the sake of progressive im- 
provement. Popery is the perversion of church authority into mental 
tyranny, Puritanism is the perversion of freedom into caprice. Both 
have maintained opposing errors, firom which the episcopal churches, 
which reject alike the usurpations of the papacy and the encroach- 
ments of the laity, are free. John Foxe was an episcopalian. In the 
course of the controversy between Cartwright and Whitgift, the Acts 
and Monuments of Foxe was praised by Cartwright. This circum- 
stance elicited fi:om Wliitgift his opinion of the character of the mar- 
tyrologist. I conclude,'” says Whitgift, speaking to the puritan, 
‘‘ with the very words of that worthy man, who hath so well deserved 
of this church of England, master Foxe : — ‘ In the ecclesiastical state 
we take not away the distinction of ordinary degrees, such as by 
the scripture be appointed, or by the primitive church allowed, as 
archbishops, bishops, ministers, and deacons ; for of these four we 
especially read, as chief. In which four degrees, as we grant diver- 
sity of office, so we admit in the same also diversity of dignity; 
neither denying that which is due to each degree, neither yet main- 
taining the ambition of any singular person ; for, as we give to the 
minister place above the deacon, to the bishop above the minister, to the 
arclibishop above the bishop, so we see no cause of inequality why one 
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minister should be above another minister, one bishop in his degree 
above another bishop to deal in his diocese, or an archbishop above 
another archbishop.'’ ” 

Such are the words of Foxe, quoted by Whitgift ; and the archbishop 
adds his own general testimony to the merits of Foxe as an episcopalian- 
And I cannot but observe,’’ says Strype, “ the esteem and character 
that Whitgift expressed of this reverend man.” “ The archbishop,” says 
his great biographer, “ was not a man to speak otherwise than as he 
thought, and he spake of Foxe as of one that he loved and venerated.” ^ 

But though Foxe was thus an episcopalian, we cannot be certain that his 
nonconformity to the vestments entirely ceased. If so, there is an incon- 
sistency in this, which has already been considered, and which we may 
with difficulty excuse. Every church, and every society of Christians, 
like every political association of men into communities and states, must 
be founded on the agreement in some general principles, and on the 
submission of the reason, founded upon “that agreement, to some regu- 
lations, which^ would be neither originally proposed by the individual, 
and which ai'e assented to, also, by him with some difficulty, for the sake 
of the public peace. If the most rigid papist, from the pope in the 
Vatican to the last accepter of the tonsm-e, were to be asked whether 
there was not some one law, opinion, or conclusion, which is sanctioned 
by, or included in, the twelfth article of the Tridentine creed, “ I do 
receive and profess all things delivered, declared, and defined by all the 
sacred canons,” which might possibly be worthy of reconsideration, it is 
difficult to imagine that the reply would be in the negative. If the most 
severe Calvinist, or presbyterian, were to be asked', whethermo point of the 
Genevan discipline were capable of improvement, the reply would be the 
same. If the episcopalian of the church of England were to be asked, 
whether he would not prefer the exclusion from the canons, of the decree 
that no Greek Grammar should be used in our public schools but that 
which was sanctioned by Henry VIII., is it not probable that he would 
say that this, and perhaps some other minor matters, might be usefully 
reconsidered ? Yet the papist, the presbyterian, and the episcopalian, are 
contented to be united in their several communities on general princi- 
ples ; while they desist, for the sake of the public peace of their society, 
from insisting on the adoption of the several alterations, they might be 
willing to suggest. The individual members of all political, or all reli- 
gious societies, after the centuries of controversy which have agitated the 
civilized world, must be contented thus to unite with his brethren ; or he 
must become the very Ishmael of his particular tribe. His hand must 
be against every man, and every man’s hand against him. Such a man 
must become to himself his own church, his own pope, and his own 
Bible, He must forsake the communion of his fellows, and retire from 
all churches, and all societies, to worship his God in the wilderness. 
Such were, probably, the reasonings which induced the exiles who 

(1) See Stiype’s Life of Whitgift, ap. Strype’s Annals, 1587, pp. 504 , 505 , folio, 1728. 
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returned from the continent at the commencement of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, to conform to the vestments, to which tliey had previously objected ; 
and it is much to be regretted that such reasoning was not certainly in- 
fluential on the mind of the martyrologist. 

But though he might have been, to tliis extent, a nonconformist, he 
highly disapproved of the intemperance of the rigid puritans* He ex- 
pressed himself to the following effect in the Latin letter written on the 
expulsion of his son from Magdalene College, on the gToundless imputa- 
tion of his having turned papist. 

“ I confess it has always been my great care, if I could not be service- 
able to many persons, yet not knowingly to injure any one, and least of 
all those of Magdalene College. I cannot, therefore, but the more 
wonder at the turbulent genius which inspires those factious puritans, so 
that violating the laws of gratitude, despising my letters and prayers, 
disregarding the intercession of the president himself (Dr* Humphreys), 
without any previous admonition, or assigning any cause, they have exer- 
cised so great tyranny against me and my son ; w^erc I one, who like 
them would be violently outrageous against bishops and archbishops, or 
join m3"self with them, that is, would become mad, as they are, I had not 
met with this severe treatment. Now, because, quite different from them, 
I have chosen the side of modesty and public tranquillity, hence the 
hatred they have a long time conceived against me is at last grown to 
this dcgi’ee of bitterness. As this is the case, I do not so much ask you 
what you will do on my account, as what is to be thought of for your 
sakes ; you who are prelates of the church, again and again consider* As 
to myself, though the taking away the fellowship from my son is a great 
affliction to me, yet because this is only a private concern, I bear it with 
more moderation. I am much more concerned upon account of the 
church, which is public. I perceive a certain race of men rising up, who, 
if they should increase and gather strength in this kingdom, I am sorry 
to say what disturbance I foresee must follow it. Your prudence is not 
ignorant how much the Christian religion formerly suffered by the dissi- 
mulation and hypocrisy of the monks. At present in these men I know 
not what sort of new monks seems to revive ; so much more pernicious 
than the former, as with more subtle artifices of deceiving, under pre- 
tence of perfection, like stage-players who only act a part, they conceal 
a more dangerous poison ; who, while they require every thing to be 
formed according to their own ^ strict discipline’ and conscience, will not 
desist until they have brought all things into JeAvish bondage,’’ * 

Such Avere his sentiments on the puritan controversy ; and the events 
of the two succeeding reigns proved that he had not judged rashly of the 
violent tempers and designs of some of the puritans. 

No less moderation Avas constantly expressed by Poxe even towards 
the church of Rome itself. Bitterly and vehemently as he justly ex- 
pressed his most righteous indignation and abhorrence of its persecuting 

(I) Chalmers’s Biog. Die. vol xv. pp. 31, 32. 
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spirit, its persecuting laws, and its persecuting conduct ; lie had too much 
learning, and too much wisdom, to deny that the church of Rome, in its 
purer state, was originally entitled to the admiration of the world ; or that 
all nations were once rightly in communion with its bishops ; or that the 
time may again arrive, when there may be communion withRonie, if Rome 
will so far change, that such communion shall imply neither subjection 
to its supremacy, nor adoption of its unscriptural errors. The principal 
heads of his opinions on this point are still worthy of the attention of all 
who desire the eventual reunion of Christ’s holy catholic church. They 
are thus collected by his son. 

“ Among the Christian churches the Roman church had always been 
the highest in dignity, and the most ancient in antiquity. It retained this 
dignity with much estimation for many centuries. Gradually increasing 
in authority, neither by the consent of the people, nor by any rightly 
founded claim, but by reason of the custom and tendency among all 
nations imperceptibly to submit to those who begin to be pow^erful, the 
church of Rome at length exercised command over the churches. Its 
gTeatest honour and authority was over the western churches ; where 
Christianity was generally professed, and where the influence, discipline, 
and piety of the church of Rome was so worthy of admiration, that in 
these respects it might be called the mother of the churches. Rome was 
the place where the Christians who were persecuted by the emperors 
could assemble with the least trouble, be more perfectly protected, and 
die both with more constancy and with more effect. The church of 
Rome thus flourished, rather in good discipline, and in the approved 
holiness of its professors, than in the abundance *of its riches and power. 
Neither pride, nor indolence, nor worldliness, nor error, were discoverable 
in the manners and opinions of its clergy ; while money, servants, lands, 
and goods, were in great measure unknown to them. Their contentedness 
in possessing, or their moderation in using, the few advantages they 
enjoyed, seemed to render Rome the principal seat of the Christian reli- 
gion. Such was the condition of Rome in the earlier ages of the church. 
In process of time, however, it began by slow degrees to be corrupted. 
Having brought the western nations generally to the Christian faith, when 
they had once begun to esteem it to be for the honour of the empire that 
the priests should no longer, as they had formerly done, endure poverty, 
but live more plentifully ; and when the emperors, to effect the same 
object, granted many possessions to the churches as ornaments, and to 
churchmen as rewards ; then, also, the priests began to be avaricious, 
negligent, and ambitious. One age added to the vices of another. They 
aspired to, and they obtained dominion. They ruled the churches, 
without permitting the interference of the civil power. They continued 
their demands of supremacy, till the civil power became subjected to 
their sceptre, the crosier. They subdued the emperors. They invaded 
the privileges of the empire. The spiritual and temporal governments 
were identified ; till one secular authority alone was recognised in the 
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churches and states of the west. In the mean time the laws of religion 
were neglected. The Scriptures were neither studied by the priests nor 
permitted to the people. The worship of God was made to consist in 
outward devotion and pomp of ceremonies, rather than in the inward 
obedience of the heart to God* The homage and affections of the people 
were, consequently, slowly but effectually weaned from such a priesthood. 
As the most healthy bodies may fall by sickness into the greatest danger, 
so it was with the church of Rome. Its strength became the cause of its 
weakness, and the reaction of the former veneration into hatred and 
contempt was so great, that Rome was commonly regarded as the chief 
antichrist, accomplishing in itself the predictions which describe, in the 
New Testament, the principal enemy of the spiritual church of Christ, 
and the chief destroyer of the souls of men. Yet, with all this, deeply 
rooted was the honour and approbation of Rome in the minds of men ; 
so that, though it had fallen in estimation solely by its own covetousness, 
pride, and error, yet no church, nor person, nor controversialist, imagined 
that it had sunk so low in sin and apostasy, that it could not return and 
repent. None believed that it was so far gone in sinning that it could 
not be recovered by repenting. We, therefore, may justly hope, that 
the day shall come, when some Italian shall arise in its own society, 
under whose authority and influence the church of Rome, and the mem- 
bers of the church, shall not be ashamed to confess their error, to amend 
their faults, to reconsider their discipline, and be willing to part with 
their usurped supremacy, to procure the peace of the whole world, and 
the repose of the churches of the holy catholic church of Christ. If this 
could be justly hoped, tlte conditions of such agreement might be, first, that 
the pope should forsake all those tenets, by which he gained so great 
sums of money ; there being nothing whereto the people might with 
more difficulty be persuaded, than that Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
had instructed his church in the ways of money, and setting the Scrip- 
’tures toisale. Next, that he should renounce all secular jurisdiction, 
and not suppose himself to have any thing to do with the right of 
princes. That, on the other side, his opposers should not refuse that 
some one man may have the principal place of counsel and government 
in the church affairs, as being a thing which would have many con- 
veniences in it, when it might be done with security ; neither that the 
Roman church had once fallen, ought to make against it, nor that it had 
first flourished, to prevail for it, herein to be preferred before any other ; 
but that all this was to be left to the discretion of a general council of 
the Christians, which might be so equitable, as that neither the power 
nor favour of any one should be able, either from the place of meeting, 
or the difference in number of voices, to promise itself any advantage to 
the injury of the rest. That in the mean while it would be of great 
moment to the hope and speediness of settling all controversies, if here- 
after on both sides they would give such instructions, as might cause in 
each party a better hope and opinion of the other ; especially that they 
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ought to leave ofF that stubborn conceit, whereby each of them, pre- 
suming itself to be the only true church, supposeth all other churches to 
be excluded from the covenant of God.” 

Such were the opinions of Foxe respecting the origin, progress, and 
eventual destiny of the church of Rome. In the latter part of this 
brief survey, I have preserved as far as possible the antiquated lan- 
guage of his song’s memorial. ^ Strange, indeed, it will appear to the 
majority of the readers of the Life of Foxe, that peace with Rome, when 
Rome changes, should be reco'mmended by the martyrologist himself to 
the churches, which compose the one catholic church of Christ. So it is, 
however. Neither are the protestant, nor the ultra-protestant Christians, 
nor all the high-minded, zealous, and honourable lovers of truth for the 
truth’s sake, justified, in rejecting the aphorism of John Foxe — that every 
person and every church, under the Christian dispensation, if they will 
remove their sin, may both hope for pardon of God, and for reunion with 
their fellow-churches, and their brethren of mankind. Even now the 
great experiment is in progress, whether the assumption of infallibility, 
united with the claim to supremacy, and the retention of un-primitive, 
un-apostolical, yet long-defended errors, can coexist with deliberative 
senates, free institutions, an unfettered press, the generail diffusion of the 
Scriptures, unlimited permission of inquiry, and well-disciplined episcopal 
churches, with the Scriptures interwoven into their services, and with 
liturgies which, combining all that is venerable from antiquity, are both de- 
votional in language, and useful, as the best assistants to holy prayer and 
holy conduct. Many and great evils still remain to be overcome. Error, 
before it can receive its greatest downfal, must 6nce more become both 
influential and powerful. The Trentine church, with the Trentine creed, 
must, will, and does again endanger the religion, the liberty, and the 
peace of the civilized world. It will obtain for a time yet more strength, 
until it dares yet further to insult, and injure ; and- then the time shall 
come, when the indignation of spiritual men, and of the more disciplined 
nations and churches, shall so resist its usurpations, and so condemn 
its errors, that they shall throw off the yoke of its domination, and after 
that, consent to accept its repentance. Then shall the church of Rome, 
when it is converted, become the strengthener of its brethren. Then 
shall the prophecies be fulfilled, and the stakes of the one fold be ex- 
tended, and the voice of the one Shepherd be heard. The object of all 
revelation, and the design of all controversies, shall tlius be completed 
together. As the family of man before the murder of Abel — and in the 
ark of Noah — and as the church of Christ at Pentecost — were all of one 
heart, and of one mind — so shall all the family of man become even- 
tually, even upon this earth, the family of God. The errors of the 
papacy shall vanish before the moral and spiritual persuasion of the 
churches of Christ; and the anticipations of John Foxe, the now de- 
spised and insulted, but once venerated and honoured martyrologist, 
shall come to pass. Rome shall repent — and be pardoned both by God 
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and man ; and the Christian church, though it be still the field \vhere 
many tares shall grow together with the wheat, shall be once more 
united in one holy communion ; as it was, in those days when the faith 
of the church of Rome was spoken of with honour, admiration, and 
praise, throughout the whole world. 

Foxe died on the 18th of April, 1587, at his residence in the city of 
London. No particulars are recorded of the lamentation made for him 
by the citizens. His son only tells us, that upon the report of his death 
the whole city lamented, honouring the small funeral which was made 
for him with the concourse of a great multitude of people ; and in no 
other fashion of mourning, than, as if among so many, each man had 
buried his father, or his own brother. This is briefly but forcibly said. 
There can be little doubt, that the general popularity of his great work, 
the blamelessness of his life, the gentleness of his character, and the zeal 
with which he had devoted himself to the service of the protestant, or 
“ ultra-protestant,"" episcopalian church of England, had commended him 
to the love and esteem of all his fellow-citizens. He was buried in 
the chancel of Cripplegate church. This church was^not destroyed 
in the fire of London, and the inscription to his memory placed by 
his son, still remains, with another inscription on the same stone, an- 
nouncing that two brothers of the name of Bullen are interred in the 
same spot with Foxc.^ On one side of him is buried the grand-daughter 
of sir Thomas Lucy, in whose family he had been domiciled as a private 
tutor.^ On the other side is buried a man, if possible, still more illus- 
trious by his talents ; eijually hostile to popery, which he has denounced 
as the worst of superstitions, and the heaviest of all God’s judgments ; 
but less deserving of our approbation, as the teacher and guide of the 
people, in other respects — ^John Milton. Their bodies are buried in 
peace. Their souls are in the hand of God. It is not permitted to 
mortal man to penetrate, before the hour of his own great change shall 

(1) The following is the inscription hy his son — 

Christo „S. S Johanni Fo\o, eeclesiae Anghcanse maityrologo fidelissimo, antiquitatis lustoncae inda- 
gaton sagacissimo, evangelicse veritatis propugnaton acerumo, thanmaturgo admirabih qui martyres 
Marianos^ tanquam Phoejnces, ex cinerihus redivivos praestitit patn suo ornm piecatis officto imprimis 
colendo, Samuel JPoo’mv, ilhus pnmogeintus, hoc monumentum posmt, non sine lachryniis. 

Obut die 18 mens Aril (April) Anno Dom, 1387. 

Vita vitds inortahs est, spes vitae immortalis. 

Jam Septuagenarm**. 

The other inscription upon the stone that covers his remains, indicating that two brotliers of the name 
of Bullen were interred in the same spot, is to the following effect — 

Sacro sub hoc saxo tria corpora mi-^ta qmesmnt, 

Gul>elmi Bulletin medici, fratrisque Richaidi^ 

Ac Johanms Foxz, qui tres, mihi crede, fuerunt 
Doctrina clan, ran et pietatis alumni. 

Guhelmus Bullen^ medicamina semper liahobat, 
iEqud paupenbus danda, ac locupletibus aequd 
Sicque Bichardus erat bene facere et ipse paratus 
Omnibus ex aequo, quibus ipse prodesse valebat. 

At Foseus noster per multas has parasangas, 

Vita prsecurrit, studusque accedimus omnes. 

Extant quae scnpsit tornnenta cruenti pnorum, 

Extant perdocte per multa volumina scripta 
Quae scnpsit Foxus ; nulli fuit ipse secuiidus, 

Obut An. Dom. 1587 April 16 « 

[a) This is an eiror, it ought to be ISth Note Maitland's Hist of London, vol. ii p. 1103. 

(2) Constance Whitney, eldest daughter of sir Robert Whitney, of Whitney, in Herefordshire, who 
married the fourth daughter of sir Thomas Lucy The wife of sir Thomas Lucy was Constance, 
daughter and heir of Richard Kingstnill, !,urve 5 'or of the court of wards 
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come, beyond tlie dark valley of the shadow of death ; and to know the 
condition of the departed. Yet so strangely are we divided, and so 
raslily do we intrude where angels fear to tread ; that while some among 
ns canonize — others excommunica'te, these illustrious partners of a 
common grave. I know not the destiny of the dead. As I presume 
not to ‘‘ deal damnation round the land, on all I judge his foe” — so 
neither shall I presume to deal salvation to those, whom I might judge 
HIS friend. This only I may hope, that the souls of these men may be 
pardoned in all they have done amiss, through the mercy of the great 
High Priest, the Mediator, and the Sacrifice for the sins of the wiiole 
world. If that hope be not vain, then shall they be saved with the rest 
of that great number which shall be delivered out of all nations, and 
kindred, and people, with the glorious company of the apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, the holy army of the martyrs, with the 
fathers of the Christian church at the beginning, and with the reformers 
and restorers of its pure faith, and ancient discipline, in these the latter 
days. With such fellowship may my soul be united ! With such high 
society may my spirit rest hereafter — the kindred spirit, in all that our 
God and Saviour would approve, of such men as John Foxe and John 
Milton ! 


END OF PART THE FIRST. 
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PART II.— SECTION I. 


THE OBJECTORS, OBJECTIONS, AND REPLIES TO THE OBJECTIONS, TO THE GENERAL 
AUTHORITY, AND VERACITY, OF POXE’S “ACTS AND MONUMENTS OF THE CHURCH,” 
CONSIDERED. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The fact is alike disgraceful to the church and people, to the univer- 
sities and to the government of England, that there is neither a com- 
mentary on the Bible, nor an ecclesiastical history, in their own language, 
worthy of the character, the opulence, the learning, or the religion of the 
nation. Even to this day, the most complete ecclesiastical history, 
misuperseded by any which has followed it, is the work of John Foxe. 
When will the time come that some better historian shall arise among 
us, who shall incorporate into one noble, useful, acceptable work, the 
original documents which still remain unedited, with the labours of John 
Foxe, the Magdeburg Centuriators, Baronius,^ Alford, Tillemont, Pleury, 
Du Pin, Mosheim, Gieseler, Waddington, and* others?^ When shall 
some honourable ^nd wealthy patron or patrons be foupd, who shall 
enable the students and scholars, who would rejoice to execute the task, 
to combine in one work the results of the labours of the learned 
protestant, papistical, Lutheran, and Calvinistical writers ; and by relating 
only, if it were possible, the facts on which all are agreed, to give to 
England and to Europe the pure truth of the past ; offending or pleasing 
with equal indifference, and instructing and improving all ? Oh ! for 
the patron or patrons to execute that other desirable work, which our 
country does not yet possess — a complete commentary on the whole 
Scriptures of truth ! The time will come ! Thy people shall be willing 
in the day of Thy power, to do these, and such like things as these : 
but we must wait His pleasure ; and rest in patience till the possessors 
of the wealth of the world again delight to build up and to adorn the 
tabernacle of God, in the wilderness, with the gold and gems of Egypt, 
In the mean time, the individuals who are interested in the honour and 
safety of the ark, must continue their humble efforts in its great and 
holy cause. 

(1) For the last brief account of these two, see Dowling’s “ Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical 
History,” chap, in sect. 2. 

(2) See the lists in Dowling, Introduction," etc. etc. and in Eyring’s ** Synopsis Historiae Literarise,” 
etc. etc. one vol. 4to. Gottingae, 1 733. His list extends only to HP8. 
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DEPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF FOXK* [PART II. 

Thougli the work of John Foxe, as we have already seen, was so 
honoured by our ancestors that it was placed in the churches for the 
benefit of the people by the convocation of the Church of England, and 
by the command of the apostolical succession ; and though no ecclesias- 
tical history has been hitherto submitted to the public, which gives a 
fuller account of all the facts related by the martyrologist ; the reputation 
of the book has so much declined that it has become a supposed proof of 
good sense, refined taste, sound judgment, and, above all, of most unsul- 
lied liberalit}’’, to despise and neglect his labours. Seldom has the reaction 
from unbounded national, and almost universal approbation, not merely 
to scanty, partial, and niggardly praise, but to severe and undeserved 
censure, been so complete as in this instance ; and his book would have 
been long ago consigned to oblivion, and the decision of our ancestors 
on its merits would have long ago been deemed a proof of their exceeding 
inferiority in literary power to their sons, if there had not been in the 
pages of Foxe the union of those higher qualities, which are as much 
more valuable than mere literary excellence, as virtue is superior to accom- 
plishment, or piety to mere refinement — the honest scorn of oppression, 
and the fearless love of truth. The spirit of his pages appeals to that 
peculiar highmindedness of his Christian countrymen, which I trust, by 
God’s blessing upon them, will ever be with them, to love trutli for 
the truth’s sake, and to detest persecution, whether from an infatuated 
church, a misguided sovereign, or an excited people.^ 

I shall now endeavour, without undertaking the defence of every page, 
sentence, proposition, or opinion of the martyrologist, to prove that he 
deserved the approbation of the bishops and convocation of the Church 
of England. It has become necessary to do so. The .approbation or the 
disapprobation of the great principles of the “ Acts and Monuments” of 
John Foxe is now too often made the criterion of attachment, or non- 
attachment, to the Church of England itself. Some of the best among 
us may be said to have been blinded by the influence which began in 
the days of archbishop Laud, under whose government of the church the 
volumes of Foxe were withdrawn from the churches. Since that time, 
to despise Foxe, and to believe the rulers and senate of their own 
church to have erred in approving him, has been made the proof and 
pledge of high churchmansliip. To such height has this feeling been 
carried, that one of the most lamented of our brethren, for whom the 
tears of his friends still flow,® actually omits the name of John Foxe 
from among the list of ecclesiastical historians. He tells us® that 
though many of our divines who flourished between the accession of 
Elizabeth and the Restoration, are justly celebrated for their ecclesias- 

(1) 1 can impute the large list of subscribers to tins edition to these feelings only, for the book must 
have been familiar to the greater portion of the number. 

(2) The Rev. S G. Dowling, M A of WEi-dham College, Oxford, rector of St Mary le Crypt, Gloucester, 
author of the “ Introduction to the Critical Study of Ecclesiastical History.” He died this year (1841) 
at Gloace^te^, and was followed by a large assemblage of his clerical brethren to the grave. His death 
IS a public loss. If It had pleased God he had lived, his extensive knowledge of ecclesiastical history 
might have been rendered most useful to the church. 

(3) Dowling's Introduction, p. 156. 
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tical knowledge ; it is not till after the Restoration that we discover 
the existence of an English school of church history.’** He mentions 
John Foxe casually, incidentally, ks a person whose name might pos- 
sibly be known to his readers ; but he mentions him merely as the 
plagiarist who has borrowed an account of the Waldenses from the 
Istrian adventurer, M. Francowitz, or, as he is generally called, Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus, the author of the ‘^Catalogus Testium Veritatis;” 
and he actually mentions this comparatively unknown and disreputable 
adventurer as the founder of the new school of church history.^ Peace 
be to the memory of the dead i I have no wish to offend the friends of 
Mr. Dowling by imputing to him any other error, than a mistaken regard 
to the persons who make their contempt of John Foxe the criterion of 
high churchmanship and orthodoxy. But I claim for John Foxe the 
honour of being, in England, the founder of that school of church history, 
in which the writers appeal to the facts of the past as the test of the 
truth of opinions, and as the test of the value of the customs which became 
general consent ; and of the general consent which became the canons 
and laws; anS thus constituted the early or the late ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline of the churches of Christ. “ When the Reformation,” says Mr. 
Dowling, the most memorable event in the fortunes of the church, since 
the conversion of Constantine, and which is never mentioned, without 
awakening feelings of deep regret, or lively congratulation,) gave a new 
aspect and character to church history, the disputants on both sides at 
once felt its importance. The whole question between them became one 
of history. The reformers maintained that the abettors of the papacy, 
during a long season of ignorance, had grievously corrupted the simplicity 
of the gospel by false doctrine and superstition. It was for them, there- 
fore, to show that the notions and practices which they denounced as 
innovations, were unsanctioned by the New Testament, and unknown to 
the early church. The friends of the prevailing system, on the other hand, 
charged their opponents with holding strange and monstrous opinions, and 
they were, therefore, bound to prove that what they themselves taught was 
taught in Scripture, and had been inculcated by the Doctors of antiquity. 
But though both parties immediately betook themselves to this depart- 
ment of the argument, it was some time before the reformation can be said 
to have produced any systematic work on the history of the church. The 
Romanists — ever anxious to argue the questions in dispute on scholastic 
principles — did not feel the want of a new work on the subject ; and 
the first champions on the side of the refonners were too much engaged 
in propagating and defending their opinions, and in building up new 
systems, to have leisure for a large and difficult undertaking. It was 
not, therefore, for nearly forty years after Luther’s first efforts, that we 
discover the existence of a new school of church history,” These are 
Mr. Dowling’s words. They give us a correct view of the absolute 
necessity of that mode of conducting the great controversy respecting the 

(1) Dowling’s Critical Introduction, p 105. 
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authority of Rome over the holy catholic church, which has ever since 
prevailed ; and which must terminate in the eventual overthrow of its 
supremacy and peculiar errors, as well as instruct the churches in the 
right principles of their eventual union with the reformed and unper- 
secuting church of Rome : and the honourable title of founder of this 
new school of ecclesiastical history must be given to John Foxe, the 
first publisher of an ecclesiastical history written on these principles. 

I could not, at first reading of this otherwise useful work, believe that 
the name of the man whose labours had been approved by the convoca- 
tion, church, and people of England for so many years, had been totally 
omitted from the honourable list of church historians. The omission 
seemed to confirm the painful suspicion which so many circumstances of 
the present day corroborate, that the attachment of individuals to the 
Church of England was no longer identified with the fearless de- 
nunciation of the errors and persecutions of the church of Rome ; but, 
on the contrary, these were not only no longer to be named with abhor- 
rence, but that our very churchmanship was to be. tested by om- approving, 
or disapproving of the labours of the martyrologist. 

With respect, however, to the accusation tliat Foxe borrowed his 
account of the Waldenses from Illyricus, an examination of the facts of 
the case would rather make us believe that Illyricus and Foxe both bor- 
rowed from some common document. With respect also to the suppo- 
sition — that Illyricus, rather than Foxe, is entitled to the appellation of 
founder of that school of church history, which made the holy catholic 
church, not necessarily identified with the church of Rome — there 
appears to be sufficient evidence to render it very probable, that Illyricus 
w'as indebted to Foxe, rather than Foxe to Illyricus. 

In the year 1554, Foxe, as we have se^n, made his escape from the 
anticipated persecutions of Mary, taking with him the manuscripts and 
collectanea, which enabled him to publish his first edition of the History 
of the Church, at Strasburg.^ The Catalogus Testium of M. F. Illyricus 
was printed in 1556, two years after the publication of the first edition 
of the work of Foxe. The martyrologist, therefore, is not likely to have 
borrowed from Illyricus. The identity which Mr. Maitland has shown 
to exist between the narratives of the two authors, may have proceeded, 
therefore, from their mutually consulting one common document, of 
which Foxe has preserved more than Illyricus.^ Their common authority 
may have been Guido de Perpignan, inquisitor general, who died in 1830, 
and wrote the Summa de Hmresibus et earum Confuiationibus ® or 
the authors from whom Raynaldus drew his materials. The alleged 
heresies of the Waldenses are given in a, different order in Raynaldus, 
from those named in the lists of Illyricus and Foxe ; yet the common 

(1) See Watts’s Bibhotheca, vol. i. p. 383. The book was published under this title—” Rerum m 
Ecclesia Gestaxum, quse postremis, et penculosis his temporibus evenerunt, maximaruxnque per 
Europam Persecutionum, et Sanctorum Dei Martyrum cseterarumque rerum, si quae insigniora exempla 
Sint, digest! per Regna, et Nationes ” 8vo. Strasburg, 1554. 

(2) See the comparison between the two in Maitland’s Letters. 

<5) Cave, Hist. Litt. xi. App. p. SO. 
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source of all must have been the same. The identity, therefore, of the 
accounts given by Illyricus and Foxe, not only do not prove that one 
necessarily borrowed from the other, but they rather show that, if it was 
so, Illyricus and not Foxe, was the plagiarist. 

It is not, however, sufficient to vindicate to this extent the charge of 
borrowing without acknowledgnient. It seems to me to be probable 
that Illyricus was indebted to Foxe for some materials of the very w^ork 
from which John Foxe is said to have borrowed. 

At the time of fearful excitement, when John Foxe and Illyricus 
expressed their abhorrence of the papal errors and persecutions, the 
scholars and theologians of the reformation were well known, either 
personally or by report, to each other. Illyricus was one of the most 
laborious of the continental opponents of the church of Rome. The 
remaining letters of Foxe and Illyricus prove that they corresponded 
with each other. The time when their acquaintance began is uncer- 
tain. It is a remarkable fact, that in the year 1558, the year before 
Foxe, with the materials for his history in his possession, escaped from 
England, Illyricus and his coadjutors, Johan Wigand and Matthew 
Judex, the pastors of Magdeburg, began in that city the extensive mass 
of materials for ecclesiastical history, called the Magdeburg Centuriators. 
The account of the manner in which this noble work was commenced, 
carried on, and completed, by the pecuniary aid of the German princes, 
and by the indefatigable exertions of Illyricus, Wagner, and their coad- 
jutors, is related both by Bayle^ and Dowling.^ Between the year 
1653 and the year 1559 Illyricus was engaged in travelling amongst 
the monasteries, palaces, towns, and cities of Germany, to procure 
materiala for his work. The public, however, became impatient for its 
appearance before it was ready. The object of Illyricus was precisely 
the same with that which John Foxe had in view when he published 
his first edition at Strasburg. He was anxious to make known to the 
world the opinions of learned and pious men, prior to the reformation, 
respecting the doctrines and customs of the church. The taunts of the 
Romanists,^ the necessity of meeting the demand to publish some proof 
that he wrs proceeding in the projected labours for which he had col- 
lected pecuniary aid, and which he had so long promised to the world ; 
induced him to compile a certain portion of his materials, and to publish 
them under the title of the “ Catalogue of Witnesses.”^ It was printed 
at Basil in 1556. Now John Foxe, in the Introduction to his “Acts 
and Monuments,*” gives, as we have seen, a roll of authorities, not iden- 
tically the same with this of Illyricus, but formed, though briefly, on 
the same plan. I have no doubt that the two scholars had met either 
at Basil or in some of the towns of Germany — that John Foxe had 

(1) Article Illyricus, especially note L 

(2) Introduction to the Critical Study of Ecclesiastical History, 

(3) See Mr. Dowling’s Introduction, &c p 106. 

(4) The title of the hook is “ Catalogus Testium Veritatis, qui ante nostram aetatem reclamarunt 
papas. Opus vana rerum, hoc prassertim tempore scitu dignissitnarum cognitione refertum, ac lectu 
cum primis htile atque necessanuin. Basil, 1550.” 
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supplied to Illyricus some part, at least, of his materials, and added to 
them, as the book went through the press, under his own superintend- 
ence. As their pursuits were the same — as they corresponded by 
letters, and were intent on one great object — it is probable that ^ey 
had become personally acquainted with each other. Illyricus cared 
but little whence or how he obtained assistance. His more impatient 
subscribers were clamorous.^ Foxe had collected the very materials he 
required, and they were possibly, or probably, at the service of Illyricus. 
The printers of the day were learned men, and rendered mutual assist- 
ance in the publications of their several works : and Illyricus, therefore, 
though without any acknowledgment of the obligation, might have 
been largely indebted to Foxe in the compilation of that very work, the 
‘‘ Catalogus Testium,’’ which induced Mr. Dowling to bestow on Illyricus, 
rather than on Foxe, the honourable appellation of the founder of the 
modern school of church history. 

But, not only is this claim to originality on the part of Foxe rendered 
probable by the circumstances I have mentioned; it is » possible, and 
I believe probable, that the Christian world is more deeply indebted to 
the martyrologist for a still greater service. Foxe and Illyricus not 
only travelled on the continent at the same time, known to, and 
corresponding with, each other ; the former in search of employment 
and a home, the latter in search of manuscripts and materials for his pro- 
jected work ; but Foxe at length settled at Basil ; to which place Illyricus 
sent liis papers to be printed before Foxe left Oporinus to return to 
England, at the accession of Elizabeth. The early volumes of the Mag- 
deburg Oenturiators all passed through the press under the revising 
superintendence and inspection of Foxe. The accumulated papers of 
the martyrologist, which, as an incessant reader, he would have collected, 
and not published, would be probably added to the common store. No 
man in Europe was more fitted to superintend the work ; no man was more 
identified in motives, pursuits, and studies, with its principal compiler. 
Illyricus agreed with John Foxe, and with other of the more zealous' anti- 
papal writers of the age, in the stern, severe, uncompromising language 
with which they described the unreformed church of Rome as the anti- 
christ, the man of sin, the con'upter, the enslaver, and the curse of the 
churches and states of Europe ; and he is bitterly condemned both for 
this, and for his opinion — that the church of Christ ceased to exist, as a 
visible community, for several centuries. This erroneous opinion was 
adopted by many others. The truth of the controversy respecting the 
visible and invisible church is expressed in one sentence of Scripture — 
‘‘ All are not Israel who are of Israel."’ There is a church within the 
church. There is a spiritual succession, within the apostolical succession 
of Christian ministers and Christian people, who constitute the holy of 
holies, within the courts of the common tabernacle. As the church of 
Israel and J udah had within it both the circumcised idolaters and the 


(1) Such ib Mr ling’s, conjecture, p. 110 
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circumcised spiritualists, who formed, till the glory departed from them, 
the one church of God ; so have there ever been baptized idolaters, and 
baptized spiritualists, in the churches of Christ. They became corrupted 
wit|i many errors, through the influence of Rome — that one of the chief of 
their number, whose faith and truth was once justly admired throughout 
the world; and a certain portion of these churches have been led to reject 
these errors, and, with them, the influence of the unreformed church of 
Rome : but the visibility of the church never ceased ; and the continued 
succession of opponents to its corruptions never ceased also. The opi- 
nion, however, that the visible church had ceased altogether, on account 
of its many corruptions, to be the true church of Christ, was generally 
maintained among the opponents of the papacy. Neither Foxe nor 
Illyricus were exempted from the common belief. The two authors had 
also many other points of agreement. They differed only in their moral 
character. Illyricus is characterized as a turbulent, impetuous, quarrel- 
some, self-opinionated, literary vagabond and thief. Foxe was vehement 
only m opposing the opinions and conduct of the church which he 
believed to be* corrupt both in doctrine and discipline ; and which he 
knew would consign him to the flames if it had possessed the power it 
coveted : but he was ever admired as worthy of estimation for his blame- 
less, peaceful, and religious life. One bond of union, however, was 
between them; and I believe, that if it were possible to discover the 
evidence, we should find that, as they were both engaged at the same 
time on their common object of writing ecclesiastical history — as they 
both possessed the same common documents, and both laboured on the 
same useful work, which has been the great storehouse of all ecclesias- 
tical historians from their day to the present — and which, if it had been 
published in the English language, would have superseded the Acts and 
Monuments of John Foxe, as it has superseded the Catalogus Testium” 
of Illyricus — therefore it must follow, that John Foxe must not only 
be regarded as the founder of the new school of ecclesiastical history in 
England — but as one of the illustrious builders of that great magazine of 
knowledge, from which all the subsequent writers have drawn, which 
called forth the volumes of Baronius, Pagi, and Raynaldus, and which 
must be one of the corner-stones of any new edifice, which future ecclesi- 
astical historiogi’aphers may construct. I believe that the collectanea, 
memoranda, and unpublished papers of John Foxe were added to the 
common store, and that this service also was rendered by him to the 
church. The only evidence I am able to adduce in favour of this conjec- 
ture, in addition to the fact that F oxe presided for so many years over 
the press of Oporinus, arises from the internal evidence of the similarity 
between the known writings of Foxe, and some passages in the volumes, 
and in the dedications to the volumes, of the Centuriators. The dedi- 
cation, for instance, of the fourth volume to queen Elizabeth was pub- 
lished in the year 1560. Foxe remained on the continent, as we have 
seen, one year after the accession of Elizabeth, to complete certain works 
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-at Basil It was the custom of the printers to affix the date of the fol- 
lowing year to the volumes which were printed at the end of the current 
year. If the fourth volume was printed, therefore, at the end of the year 
1559, just before Foxe left Basil for England ; and if the argument 
arising from internal evidence be valid, it becomes probable that the 
dedication to Elizabeth, which Varillas has assailed so severely, but 
which Bayle defends so ingeniously,^ was written by Foxe. The com- 
parison between the address of Foxe to the nobles of England in the 
reign of Mary, and the dedication to queen Elizabeth, are formed on the 
same plan, and written in the same style. Bayle’s observation is just, 
that \vhen this dedication was written, it was not known generally in 
Germany upon what footing the reformation would be established by 
Elizabeth in England. Neither does it appear, we may add, for what 
reason Illyricus, an Istrian adventurer, could be induced to dedicate his 
•work to Elizabeth. If, however, this celebrated dedication was written 
by John Foxe, we can fully understand the object of the earnest and 
emphatic language in ivhich the queen is reminded, that it is not sufficient 
to have begun well the work of the reformation of the church, but that, 
the writer exhorts and entreats her majesty, to devote herself, with all her 
might, to the holy task of providing, that religion, pure, true, and undefiled, 
should be established throughout the whole kingdom. “ You owe the 
duty,” it says, ‘‘ to God, yourself, and to your subjects, thus to act ; and 
to remove at once the cruelties and the plague of the antichrist.” It is 
not probable that Illyricus would thus address the queen of England. 
If, however, the pages in question were written by John Foxe, then we at 
once account for his cfwn long residence, agTceably to the wish of his 
friends, at Basil. He was editing, or aiding the editors, of the Centu- 
riators, as well as preparing the edition of his own work for the public. He 
was enlisting the sympathies of the queen in the cause of the reformation 
generally. He was expressing the feelings of the devotional and 
highminded ultra-protestant. He was uttering the sentiments of the 
patriot and Christian, by submitting to his sovereign, before he returned 
home to his native land, his wish to see truth and religion once more 
established in England. He was speaking as an English subject, and 
not as a foreign adventurer. 

I shall now proceed to consider the principal writers wlio have opposed 
this once universal national approbation with which John Foxe was 
honoured. It will be impossible to notice all who have contributed to the 
reaction. I shall select the chief, beginning with those who are now living, 
and ending the list with the antagonist to whom Foxe himself replied — the 
persecuting Harpsfield. We wiU consider the following objectors, their 
objections, and the replies to those objections. Churton, Tyler, Tytler, 
Maitland, Eusebius Andrews, Bishop Milner, Haydock,' Milborne, 
Collier, Heylyn, Archbishop Laud, Parsons, and, Harpsfield. On one point 
all these are united in favour of Foxe. They take for granted tlie received 

( 1 ) See note (I) art. TUjiicus in Ba}le, 
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truth — that the xnartyrologist, so far from being deemed unworthy of a 
place in the catalogue of ecclesiastical historians, or of being despised 
as a plagiarist from his contemporaries, is worthy to be regarded as 
an authority to whom deference must be paid on many points. Let 
it be remembered that Foxe wrote at a time, when, with the marvellous 
and superhuman exception of the language of the English Prayer-book, 
the style of the best writers was unrefined. References were not given 
with particularity. Notes — that great explanatory improvement on the 
text, were unknown. The art of criticism was in its infancy. The 
authorities to which he alludes as the basis of his narratives, have been 
thoroughly sifted since his age, and have become for some time obso- 
lete.' His credulity was that of his age ; but it was not so childish as 
that of many of the most eminent ecclesiastics of his own church in the 
second *and third generations after him, who objected to the favourable 
estimation of his labours.^ The modern believer doubts more, and 
believes less, than his ancestors. But the work of Foxe has retained 
the favour of very many in a refined, critical, inquiring age. He pleases 
the devout by his piety, the candid by his honesty, the incredulous by 
the evidences of his facts. The publication of his book began in his 
own language the study of ecclesiastical history in England ; and though 
it has not only lately been neglected, but contempt of Foxe, and an 
aflfectation of disregard for his labours, have been made the criterion of 
attachment to the forms and discipline of the church, his volumes have 
not lost their value. The time has come when they ought to be set 
aside by other works, which our theologians and historians may be justly 
expected to produce, embodying all that is desifable to be retained, re- 
jecting much that is objectionable, and interweaving more that is useful. 
But until another history is written which shall include all, and much 
more than all, the facts which he has collected, and which shall be written 
in the same honest and fearless spirit of the love of truth, and haired 
both of persecution and error — until the labours of John Foxe are super- 
seded, as well as abused — we are justified in aflBrming that the publishers 
of this edition have been well advised to re-edit the work—that the 
subscribers have not acted absurdly — and that the pages of John Foxe, 
so far from deserving to become obsolete, still continue to be worthy of 
the approbation and study of the truth-seeking, religious, and protestant 
people of England. 


(1) Ex, gr. Heylyn, Archbp. Laud, &c &c. See theh Biogjaphies. 
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I.— THE KEY. EDWAKD CHURTON, M.A. 

Rector of Crayke. 

The kst assailant of the character of Foxe as an historian is the Eev. 
Edward Churton, M.A. rector of Crayke. 

To name this gentleman is to praise him. Though I know that I 
ought to imitate the example of the ancients, who never sacrificed to 
their heroes before sunset, I shall not hesitate to speak of this clergyman, 
whose sun has not attained to its meridian, in the language of deserved 
respect and eulogy. Learned, laborious, exemplary in the discharge 
of his duties, blameless in deportment, and devoted to the advancement 
of the great cause of the holy catholic church of Christ, Mr. Churton 
deserves to obtain great influence in the church ; and the mistakes or 
the errors therefore of such a man, req^uire more especial notice. Last 
year, Mr. Churton published a work, entitled the “ Early English 
Church.’’ This book, though beautifully written, and therefore popular 
and interesting, is not so useful as it would have been if the author had 
given his references in the margin, according to the modern improve- 
ments in compiling historical narrative. But a greater fault has been 
committed. It is penned upon a false hypothesis ; and the learning, 
labour, research, and talents of the author, are not only therefore ren- 
dered useless, but positively injurious to the student of history, who 
desires to know the facts which are recorded, and not the glosses, nor 
influences, nor partial statements of a biassed historian. This fault indeed 
is not peculiar to Mr. Churton. It is the one great error which charac- 
terizes the school, in which he seems to have been a pupil. Ecclesiastical 
historians may be divided into two classes. The one which represents 
the long record of the past as the mere contest between good and evil, 
terminating in general improvement. The other which represents it as 
the narrative of a general though not universal apostasy from the more 
perfect, and scriptural knowledge, and service of Christ. The formm' 

« school relates the history of the crimes and follies, the virtues and vices, 
the superstitious or unscriptural and uncommanded modes of serving 
God, the usurpations of Rome, and the resistance to those usurpations, 
as events which might have been anticipated as the natural or unavoidable 
results of the collision of opinions and the progress of society. The 
latter regards that history as the record of the fulfilment of apostolic 
prophecy in the rise, progress, and fall of a predicted apostasy from 
scriptural and primitive order, truth, and discipline, into gross idolatry 
and sinful error; from which, by God’s mercy, the holy^ catholic church 
began to recover at the reformation ; and against which it is still the 
duty of every disciple of Jesus Christ to protest, and contend to the 
utmost of his power. The principles of ike one school may be 
summed up in the startling, and to many persons, the monstrous pro- 
positions with which Mr. Churton concludes his lucubrations,^ that if 

(1) History of the Early English Church, p. 357. 
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the sovereigns had left the church her freedom, then would there have 
been no popery — ^and — and — that the authority of the pope was begun, 
and fostered, within the church itself, by introducing the dissenting prin- 
ciple^ because the different orders of monks, canons, and friars, were so 
many sects, collecting their own partizans, and withdrawing themselves 
from the control of their bishops. The other school of church historians 
affirms, that popery was the usurpation of the church over sovereigns 
and communities, by the abuse of the very freedom which it had 
acquired by its patient submission to the monarchs and Caesars of the 
earlier ages ; and it is unable to identify the dissenting principle which 
rejects even the mild government of an unusurping episcopacy, with the 
monastic principle, which in the beginning was subjected to its own 
bishops; though it subsequently became the supple slave of the 
bishop of Rome alone. The former school of church historians affirms 
that the rulers and priests of the holy catholic church have fulfilled their 
high duty to mankind. The latter declares that they betrayed their 
trust, and loved money and power for their own sake ; and refused to 
be reformed, when the light broke in upon the darkness. The former 
school palliates persecution, by enlarging upon the faults of the supposed 
or real heretics who were punished, rather than upon the errors of those 
who punished them. The latter too often palliates heresy itself, in its 
hatred to the cruelty, which endeavoured to suppress by violence the 
abuses of free inquiry. The former believes Rome to have been less 
erroneous than its victims. Tlie latter believes the victims to be less 
erroneous than Rome. May God grant that the fiery trial may never pass 
upon England; but many have imagined of these'two schools of students 
of ecclesiastical history, that if a law could be passed compelling or 
requiring the decision of the people between popery and puritanism — 
between transubstantiation, and commemoration of Christ’s death as a 
means of grace — that the advocates of the former vrovid go to the mass, 
and the advocates of the latter would go to the conventicle. Long may 
the church of England lift its venerable sanctuary, as the beauty of 
holiness, between the two extremes! The partizans of the former 
school of church history are variously known by the epithets of papal, 
Laudean, nonjuring, and lately, tractarian. The partizans of the latter^ 
as protestant, puritan, or ultraprotestant. Both have considered such 
epithets, whether used as words of reproach, or words of honour, as 
titles in which they should rejoice. The two schools of history 
have mutually said harsh things of each other. The former de- 
nounces as unjust, uncharitable, and unworthy of credit, all such 
writers as represent the church of Christ as having been generally, 
though not universally, led into captivity in the Babylon of papal 
Rome. They are angry with all who speak— as they themselves ought 
to speak — of , the church of Rome, so long as it repents not, as the 
enemy of the souls of men, the suppressor of the Scriptures, the sub- 
verter of liberty, the uniform persecutor of the Christians who reject her 
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creed wherever it has power to persecute ; as the one great Antichrist 
out of many antichrists, drunk with the blood of the saints. The latter 
too often speak in very unmeasured and indefensible terms of the former, 
as wilful traitors to the Gospel, and total apostates from the spirituality 
of the faith once delivered to the saints ; whereas, the worst errors may 
be sometimes maintained by the best of men. This view of the two 
opposite divisions of the writers on church history, will prove to us the 
necessity of some one historian, who shall reject ail hatred, and all love 
of the two extremes, and who will afford us a key to the reasons which 
have induced so many wise, good, and pious men, as well as so many 
unwise, wicked, and irreligious men, to assail the inartyrologist ; while 
so many of the very same varied characters, have defended him with equal 
zeal and ardour. The abstract love of truth is known to few. A pre- 
conceived opinion ; attachment to some favourite theory, hypothesis, or 
communion ; a systematizing, and therefore a contracted spirit, prevent 
the bold declaration of the truth of facts ; and Mr. Churton, both in his 
remarks on Foxe, and in the development of the details^ of his history 
of the early church, has not been exempted from the influence of some 
of these causes of error. An historian should be as unimpassioned as 
the paper on which he writes, or as the pen and ink he uses. 

I shall first consider Mr. Churton’s objection to the work of John 
Foxe. It is this : — 

There are many notices of early church history in Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments ; but it must be considered as a misfortune that so much 
credit has been given to this writer, and that he has found so many 
imitators ; for hk style is that of a coarse satire^ rather than of histof^yJ'* 

The answer to this sentiment is easy. Mr. Churton does not venture 
to say that Foxe'^s notices of early church history are false. He refers 
to them, on the contrary, as if they were correctly related, according to 
the materials, common to all historians, and referred to by the martyr- 
ologist. The regret that so much credit is given to him, arises only 
from the style of the author. If the facts he relates are true, the style 
in which they are told may be lamented or admired, but his fidelity will 
remain unimpeached. But his style is that of a coarse satire ! If satire 
is only indignation,^ truth may be told in the honest language of that 
indignation. But the words satire and coarse satire,*” do not rightly 
describe the style of John Foxe. He has used many apparently harsh 
epithets, and said many things, which the more courteous and refined 
modes of conducting controversial discussions may condemn ; but tlie 
censure of a modem scholar upon the style of Foxe, once so highly 
approved and admired by our fathers, and now so contemptuously de- 
rided by their sons, reminds me of the apology of Dr. Lingard for the 
different estimations of the style of ecclesiastical architecture, in the 
former and in the later periods of its history. ‘‘ It is probable,” he says, 


(l) “ Quod natiira negat, facit indignatio.” 
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“ that these buildings of the monastery at Hexham,^ -which once excited 
raptures in the breasts of the beholders, would at the present day dis- 
please by the absence of symmetry and taste. But we should recollect, 
that they were the first essays of a people emerging from barbarism; the 
rudiments of an art, which has been perfected by the labours of succeed- 
ing generations. The men by whose genius, and under whose patronage, 
they were constructed, were the benefactors of mankind, and might justly 
claim the gratitude, not only of their contemporaries, but also of their 
posterity.” What the first builders of the churches of England were to 
their more elegant and skilful successors, John Foxe has been to all the 
writers on ecclesiastical history who have followed him. He has been 
the common storehouse of their materials. He has been the connecting 
link between the total ignorance, which enabled the usurpations of Rome 
to prosper in these islands : and the more perfect knowledge which now 
enables the youngest tyro in history to contrast the primitive and scrip- 
tural Catholicism of the universal church, with the traditional and un- 
scriptural Catholicism, of the gradually established errors of Rome. Our 
fathers were in raptures with the building, which such architects of 
history as Mr. Churton despise. But his style cannot be justly called 
satire.” It was the style, rather, of severe reproach, and of bitter, 
deserved invective. He lived with the sons and daughters of the 
martyred — he narrowly escaped the flames himself — ^he detested the 
crimes, he loathed the doctrines, he abhorred the persecuting laws, now 
obsolete in England, but still taught in the Romish colleges — still unre- 
pealed in the codes of Lateran and Trent ; and, he spoke out the bold 
truths which have ever found, and which, till Rome changes, and God 
and man forgive it, will still I trust ever find a response, in the rulers of 
the church, and in the hearts of the people, of England, 

When Mr. Churton’s work shall be reprinted, I trust he will deem it 
advisable to approximate nearer to the style of John Foxe, when the 
subject of his paragraphs may require him to do so. The style 
of Foxe may be compared to the language of the impatient Hot- 
spur ; that of Mr. Ohurton to the language of the certain lord, neat, 
trimly dressed,” who pestered the warrior when the fight was done. 
Mr. Churton, for instance, might have expressed himself more coarsely, 
not in the language of Foxe, but in that of Asserius, or Collier, when he 
had occasion to speak of any great crime. Ethelbald, the king of the 
West Saxons, married Judith, his father*’s widow. Mr. Ohurton merely 
observes upon this, that Ethelbald attempted to espouse his father’s 
widow.® Collier quotes firom Asserius, a different mode of stating this 
circumstance. “ He scrupled not to marry Judith, his father’s wife : an 
action which was not only a notorious violation of the law of God, and a 
contradiction to the sobriety of the Christian religion, but an excess be- 
yond the liberties even of paganism.”® Is this the language of coarse 


(1) Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church, page 141 
(3) Collier’s Ecc. Hist. vol. i pp. 373-4, Ed. 1840. 
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(2) Early Church, page 200 
Vol. i p. 158-9, folio edit. 
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intentioned fraud may be committed, that a great and noble good may 
be done.’ 

Laurentius accompanied Augustine into England, and succeeded 
him in the see of Canterbury. Eadbald, the son of that Etlielbert, 
who had welcomed Augustine, impatient of the restraints imposed 
by Christianity upon a luxurious, incestuous, perfidious prince, had re- 
lapsed into paganism. Mellitus and Justus having refused to admit 
the cousins of Eadbald, the three sons of Sebert, the joint chieftains 
of the East Saxons, to the communion, without their being previously 
baptized, had been expelled from the country. They visited Laurentius 
at Canterbury previously to their departure. It was agreed among them 
that they would all three retire into Gaul/ and resign the mission to 
England, in despair. Mellitus and Justus sailed to Gaul, and Lau- 
rentius proposed to follow them, according to his promise. 

Thus far all the historians, without exception, are agreed. Laurentius, 
however, did not leave England. The reason of his not doing so is 
variously related in modern times ; though that reason is most plainly 
told by the only author, from whom all the subsequent historians have 
derived their narratives of his conduct. 

Among the affirmations of miraculous circumstances which are rejected 
by the present age, in consequence of the deficiency of evidence, is one 
which was commonly believed at the time when Laurentius lived in 
England. It is, that it pleased God to permit the inhabitants of the 
invisible state to inflict, in this world, personal chastisement upon the 
bodies of men who offended the common God and Father of them all. 
The possibility, the probability, and the certainty, that the angels of 
heaven, or the spirits of the departed, were sometimes permitted to 
scourge an offender, was derived from the history in one of the apocry- 
phal books,® of the scourging of Heliodorus in the temple of Jerusalem. 
The opinion was strengthened by the history of the scourging by angels 
of Natalius the confessor for accepting a bishopric among the heretics, as 
related by Eusebius,^ after he had repeatedly disregarded the injunctions 
of Christ, in many visions. Eusebius not only affirms this scourging to 
have been inflicted, but assures us that it was received by Natalius in the 
time of Zephyrinus, the successor of Victor, in the bishopric of Borne ; 
and he appeals to it as an event, which if it had been done in his own 
day, would have brought the people to repentance. Nor only were these 
instances the possible foundation of the general belief. There was no one 
ecclesiastic whose name was more influential in the days of Laurentius 
than that of Jerome, the translator of the Hebrew Bible into the common 
Vulgate, and the writer of the prefaces to the books of Scripture, which 

(1) Deeply did I grieve to read tlie following sentence in Mr, CIiuxton*8 Introduction, p. v. ” Some- 
times it may be, that the means used were not the best ; but the end was noble." Such a palUatioii 
of the pious frauds, and well-meant ecclesiastical deceptions, of the “early church” ought not to have 
been found in the pages of a minister of that church, one of whose best claims to the love ot the laity 
is its abhorrence and detestation of priestcraft and falsehood, and its pure love of truth. 

(2) “ Decretum est communi consilio, ut omnes patriam redeuntes, libera ibi mente Domino deser- 
virent, quam inter rebelies fidei barbaros sine fructu residerent.” Beda, lib. li, cap. v. p. 112. Ste>en* 
son's edition. 

(3) 2 Maccabees li, 26, 27 (4) EusPb. lib. v. cap 28. 
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must liave been familiarly known to Laurentius. J erome informs liis 
contemporaries that he too was scourged by angels.^ Here then were 
three several authorities for convincing Lauientius, that men who 
offended God were sometimes scourged by angels, as a punishment for 
their past faults, and as a warning for the prevention of future trans- 
gression. These legends became the foundation of many imitations; 
and they were not only kno^\Ti to Laurentius, but to those also of his 
followers who might be anxious to remain in England ; if it were possible 
to retain the protection of Eadbald, and to continue in the discharge 
of the duties of their holy mission. 

The reason for the continued residence of Laurentius in England is 
thus related by the only historian upon whom all the rest depend : — 
“ When Laurentius was now about to follo'w Mellitus and Justus, and 
to leave Britain, he commanded his bed^ to be prepared for him in the 
cliiuch of the holy apostles Peter and Paul. There, after many piayers 
and tears, poured forth to the Lord on account of the state of the 
church ; after he had composed himself to rest and fallen asleep, the 
most blessed prince of the apostles appeared to him, and scourging him 
for a long time in the middle of the night, with severe stripes, demanded 
of him with apostolical severity, wherefore he should leave the flock 
which he himself^ had committed to his trust; or to what shepherd 
w'ould he, escaping from danger, commit the sheep of Christ, which lie 
was leaving in the midst of wolves. ‘ Are you forgetful,’ said the appa- 
rition, ‘ of my example, who, for the little ones of Christ confided to me 
as a proof of his love, endured chains and stripes, imprisonment and 
sufferings, and finally death itself, even the death of the cross ; from the 
infidels, and from the enemies of Christ, that I with Christ might receive 
the crown ?” With these stripes of the blessed Peter, and with his 
exhortations also at the same time, the servant of God being encouraged 
and strengthened, immediately, as soon as it was day, went to the king, 
and throwing open his garments, showed the king with what severe 
stripes he had been lacerated. The astonished king inquired, who could 
have dared to have inflicted such stripes upon so great a man. But 
when he heard that it was on account of his (the king’s) salvation onlv, 
that the bishop Laurentius had suffered so severely, he trembled much ; 
and putting away both his idolatry and his forbidden maniage, he 
professed himself a Christian, received baptism, and devoted himself to 
honour and to protect the church in all respects to the utmost of his 
power.'^ 

(1) See Jortm’s Remarks upon ecclesiastial history, vol ii p 101-, of the collected 8vo edition of his 
Works “Jeiome,” sajb Jortin, “ declares that he was scourged foi studying protane authois, Cicero, 
Virgil, &c Upon which, one ot the Italian Ciceronians observes, that il he was scourged for writing 
like Cicero, and for being in this sense a Ciceronian, he suffered what he did not deserve, and might 
have pleaded, Not guilty " 

(2) Alfred says, —of straw 

(3) “ Sibi ipse crediderat ” The meaning of the sentence appears to imply that St. Peter, in the person 
of Gregory, who first commissioned St Augustme, may be said to have sent him. The identity of St. 
Peter with the bishops of Rome was onepnneipal source ot their influence. 

(4) I subjoin the original from Beda— 

" Cum \ero et Laurentius Molhtum Jubtumque secuturus ac Bnttaniam esset reheturus, jussit ipsa 
sibi nocte in ecclesia beatorum apostolorum Pctri et Pauli, cle qua frequenter jam diximus, stratum 
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Such is the account of the reasons of the continuance of Laiirentius in 
England, given to us by Beda ; and this account continued till our day 
to be received as the true, probable, unquestioned history. King Alfred, 
the translator of Beda, to whom Mr. Churton refers, relates his weeping, 
and the scourging.^ Ralph de Diceto relates the history almost in the 
words of Bede.* Johannes Brompton does the same.® Gervasius con- 
firms it.* Thom the monk of Canterbury talks of the apostolical stripes.® 
Baronius quotes, without hesitation, the words of Beda.® Butler, in his 
Lives of the Saints,”’^ informs us that Laurentius was severely scourged 
in a dream, on the eve of his intended departure ; and that when the 
king was shown the marks of the stripes, he became a thorough convert. 
So that we have at once the united testimony of the most ancient eccle- 
siastical tradition, and the continuous testimony of authors from before 
the birth of Christ to our own century, that the scourgings of men by the 
denizens of an invisible state was possible and certain. The rule of 
Vincentius of Lerins, “ that is true, which is believed always, by all per- 
sons, and in all places,” appears to apply to this narrative of Laurentius. 
Yet there are few of our later writers, whether of the church of Rome or 
of the communions who have separated from it, who now appear to be- 
lieve in the truth of the literal narrative, which was thus firmly credited 
by our ancestors. The fact is worthy of our further notice before we 
consider the account which has been given of these circumstances by 
Mr. Churton. 

The great experiment is now being tried by the three most civilized 
nations, England, America, and Prance, whether the unchanged doctrines 
and influence of the church of Rome can coexist with a free press, and with 
the prevention of the enforcement of ecclesiastical opinion, and influence, 
by the civil power. In order that this experiment may be fairly tried, 
it is only necessary that authors on all sides should write the facts of the 
past as they find them, without attempting to deny that they are recorded 
as truths, by the historians who have preceded them ; and then stating 
the reasons for believing, or disbelieving them. An opposite plan has 


parari ; in quo, cum post multas pieces ac lacriraas ad Dominum pro statu ecclesiae fusas, ad quies- 
cendum membra posuisset atque obdormisset, apparuit ei beatissimus apostolorum pnnceps, et multo 
ilium tempore secretse noctis flagellis arctioribus afficiens sciscitabatur apostohca districtione quare 
gregem, quern sibi ipse crediderat, relmqueret, vel cui pastorum oves Chnsti in medio luporum positas 
fugiens ipse dimitteret * An mei,’ inquit, ‘ oblitus es exempli, qui pro parvulis Christi, quos mihi 
in indicium suae dilectionis commendaverat, vincula, verbera, carceres, alHictiones, ipsam postremo 
mortem, mortem autem crucis, ab inddelibus et inimicis Chnsti ipse cum Christo coronandus pertuli T 
His beati Petri flagellis simulet exbortationibus animatus famulus Chnsti Laurentius mox, mane facto, 
venit ad regera, et, retecto vestimento, quantis esset verberibus laceratus ostendit, Qiii multum 
miratus, et inquirens, quis tanto viro tales ausus esset plagas infligere , ut audivit quia suse causa 
salutis episcopus ab apostolo Chnsti tanta esset tormenta plagasque perpessus, extimuit multum, atque 
anathematizato omni idolatn® cultu, abdicate connubio non legitimo, suscepit fidem Christi, et bapti- 
zatus ecclesiae rebus quantum valuit in omnibus consulere ac favere curavit.” Venerabilis Bedae 
Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum Ad Pidem Codicum Manusenptorum rescensuit Josephus 
Stevenson. Londmi. Sumptibus Societatis 1838. Lib. ii. c vi. § 104, pp. 113, 114. 

(1) See Wheeloc’s translation of the Saxon version of Bede by Alfred, at the end of Smith’s Bede, 
Baedae Hist, Eccles. Rege Aluredo Saxomce reddita, cura et studio Johannis Smith, lib. ii c. vi p. 508. 
fol. Cambndge, 1722. 

(2) Apud Hist. Anglicanae Scriptores, x. p. 437, London, folio, 1652. 

(3) Chronicon, ut supra, p 739. 

(4) Actus Pontificura Cantuar ut supra, p. 1633. 

(5> Chronica Guil. Thorne, Monachi S. Augustini Cant, ut supra, p 1767. 

(6) Annales, vol. vni. p. 230 

(7) Vol 11 p. 32, Feb 2 art Laurentius, 
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been adopted botli by writers of tlic church of Rome, who desire to 
conceal the faults of their ancestors ; and by some writers of the anti- 
papal communion, who imagine that the cause of peace and harmony is 
more efFectually promoted by protestant retrogradation towards Rome, 
than by Romish progression towards protestant ism ; and also by^ the 
misrepresentation or suppression of the records which arc now received 
with less than their former veneration. ^ hereas the fusion of parties, 
which must be the commencement of the more perfect union among 
Christians, can only be rightly effected^ by all parties acknowledging 
the mutual errors of the past ; and resolving to resign every doctrine, or 
every practice, which they blush to recognise as indefensible, among their 
fathers. Some symptoms of this feeling have already appeared among 
the members of the church of Rome. Bossuet attempted to give a new 
colouring to the more odious transactions of the past, and to represent, 
by softening them, the doctrines of the church on various points. The 
example of Bossuet was followed in England by the author of the 
“ Papist Represented and Misrepresented.’^ The various petitions and 
documents which have been submitted to the English legislature by the 
members of the church of Rome, to induce the government to extend 
their civil privileges, have been uniformly drawn up on the same plan. 
The appeal of the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy to the people, 
previously to the passing of the bill of 1829, was similarly framed J 
Whenever the Lateran doctrines — which are still, however, taught in the 
places of papal education — are alluded to in the House of Commons, or 
elsewhere, they are denied and denounced by the members of the chnrch 
of Rome, in the most express and solemn manner. This is all well to a 
certain extent : for we must suppose that any Christian communion will 
eventually forsake the doctrines and practices of which they publicly 
declare they are ashamed. We must believe that if it can be demon- 
strated, as in this instance, that the opinions at which they blush, are 
contained in the codes and creeds of their church, they will eventually de- 
mand of the rulers of that church, that corresponding alterations be made, 
to reconcile the truths they believe, with the church they love. These 
symptoms, however, of the tendency to some change, which may be the 
beginning of the cessation of our protestant jealousy of Rome, cannot be 
satisfactory, until the solemn denunciations of their erroneous conclusions 
be sanctioned and confinned by the repeal of the canons, which the last 
article of the Trentine Creed confirms to be a portion of the faith of the 
Romanist. One proof of this change of opinion respecting some of 
the more objectionable errors of the past, is found in the manner in 
which the history of Laurentius is mentioned by Dr. Lingard, and others. 

The authors whom I have already mentioned have depended upon the 
authority of Beda, and they assert with him that the archbishop was 
whipped by St. Peter. Dr. Ling'ard,® in an earlier work, informs us, that 


(1) 1 published a pamphlet pointing out its di'-crepancy with the articles of the council of Trent. 

(2) “ Antiquities of tliP Anglo Saxon Church,” p 15, New cactic edition, 8vo. 
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Laurentius discovered to the king the marks of stripes on his shoulders, 
and assured him that they had been delivered by the hands of St. Peter. 
In a subsequent work,^ Dr. Lingard omits the more miraculous part of 
the history altogether, and informs us, that on the morning of his in- 
tended departure, Laurentius made a last attempt on the mind of 
Badbald, and his representations were successful. This is the truth, but 
not the whole truth. 

Milner,^ omits the story of the whipping altogether; and merely 
relates that Laurentius visited the king, who was struck with horror at 
his crimes. He apologizes for the omission in his note. 

When all was ready^*” says Mosheim,® for the departure of Laurence, 
‘‘ he tried a last experiment upon the semi-savage prince, by submitting 
to such a flagellation as left marks upon his shoulders. These he exhi- 
bited to the king of Kent, assuring him that the chastisement had come 
from no meaner hand than that of St. Peter himself.’’ 

Soames^ relates the fact briefly, but honestly, in the same manner 
as Beda. 

Turner^ relates the story that the archbishop appeared before the king, 
bleeding from severe stripes, and boldly asserted that he had received 
them from St. Peter, because he was meditating his departure, and that 
the idea was successful, because it was exactly suited to the king’s intel- 
lect and superstition. 

Jones,® omits the narrative altogether. Short also^ passes it over. 
Dean Waddington also does not mention it. Southey,® taldng his 
choice between miracle, fraud, and fable, calls the whipping a fraud, for 
which he is reproved by Mr. Charles Butler,® But which Dr. Southey 
vindicates at great length in a subsequent work.^® 

Let us now consider Mr. Churton’s account. Bolder and more dextrous 
than any other historian, he so relates the narrative as to annihilate at 
one swoop the three alternatives mentioned by Southey, of miracle, fable, 
or fraud, on the part of Laurentius ; while he destroys, at the same time, 
the testimony and facts of Beda. 

The departure of Laurentius,” says Mr. Churton, was prevented 
by a remarkable vision, which appears to have had in it something of a 
providential character. On the night before the day fixed for his journey, 
he ordered his pallet-bed to be laid in the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, that he might take his last rest in that holy place before he 
quitted these shores. ^ He passed,’ says Alfred, ^ a long night in prayers, 
and poured forth many tears, and sent up many a supplication to God 
for the continuance of the church, till he was spent and weary, and put 
his limbs in posture of sleep.’ In a dream he seemed to see the apostle 


(1) History of England, 2d edit. 8vo, vol i. pp. 115, 116, and the last edition. 

(2) Church History, p 419, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1888, and note. 

(8) Soames's Mosheim’s Instit. Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 69, London, 1841. 

(4) Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 49. (5) Anglo-Saxons, vol. i p. 338. 

(6) Eccles. Hist vol li. pp. 15—17. (7) Sketch of Hist, of Church of England, vol. i. pp. 11— -14. 

(8) Book of the Church, vol. i. p 39, first edit, (9) Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 80, 

(10) Vindiciae Eccles. Ang p.l04. 
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St. Peter, who sternly reproved him for thinking of flight, when he would 
leave behind the flock of Christ in the midst of wolves. ‘ Have you 
forgotten my example said the vision ; ' the chains, the stripes, the 
bonds, and aifiictions, — nay, the death I endured for those lambs, whom 
Christ committed to my care and bade me feed, as the test by which he 
would prove my love ?’ Laurence aw^oke, and, in the pangs of remorse 
for his weakness, afflicted his body with the discipline of the scourge ; 
and thus, under the zeal inspired by what he believed to be a divine 
warning, came for the last time to make an appeal to the conscience of 
Eadbald. The earnestness with wdiich he spoke, and tlie sufferings of 
mind and body displayed in his appearance, awakened tlie king’s better 
feelings. As his refusal of Cliristianity had been from enmity to its 
moral standard, rather than want of conviction of its truth, he w'as now 
changed at once ; he gave up his idolatry, renounced his unlawful union, 
and became a baptized Christian. Mcllitus and Justus w^ere recalled ; 
and, from this time, Christianity was fixed in the kingdom of Kent, 
though some years were to elapse before it could be replaced in London. 
It is not wonderful, if the simple superstition of the Saxons, or the 
natural tendency in men Ho magnify the mighty things they hear,’ led 
them to tell the story of this vision, as if the spectre himself had inflicted 
the scourge on the back of Laurence.” ' 

Such IS Mr. Churton’s account I In a dream he seemed to sec ! 
Laurence scourged himself! — and under the zeal inspired by what he 
believed to be a divine warning I These are the expressions of Mr. 
Churton : but they are not the history of Beda. Whatever be the 
solution of the supposed difficulty, this is not the right mode of writing 
history, especially by those who presume to depreciate John Foxe. 
If the authority of Bcda is to be depended upon — and we have 
no other — and if there are apparent impossibilities in his nanative, 
those impossibilities must be acknowledged, and the authority of the 
historian be rejected altogether. If the authority of Beda is not to be 
rejected — if he relates matters which rest upon no otlier evidence, but 
which are partly probable, and partly improbable, the historian must not 
falsify the narrations of his authorities, and thus stultify his book by 
rejecting, and by retaining, what portion of his statement he may please. 
He is bound so to solve the real or supposed difficulties, as to retain 
the actual details of the asserted facts. This the critic on Foxe 
has not done. He is evidently anxious to escape from the altcniativc 
of fraud, miracle, or fable. He wishes more especially to exonerate 
Laurentius from the charge of wilfully deceiving the king ; and there- 
fore he has thus perverted the simple narrative of Beda. In doing so, 
he leaves the painful conviction on the mind of any of his readers, 
who may desire to consult the original authorities, that his book is 
not worthy of the talents and learning of its author. The historian who 
would really benefit the world and the church, must follow truth wherever 

(I) Churtoti’s ’‘Earlj English Church ’^pp '33,54 
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it leads him. He must "write truth at all hazards. He must write it as 
the inspired writers relate it, whether it please or displease a party; 
whether it support or oppose an hypothesis, a theory, a church, or a 
favourite opinion. As the Scriptures, for instance, inform us that David 
was the man after God’s own heart, and yet say also, that he commanded 
Joah to place Uriah in the front of the battle; so should we tell the 
truth alone, whether we can reconcile discrepancies and inconsistencies or 
not ; though the enemies of the Lord blaspheme, and the friends of the 
Lord weep. 

There is, however, no necessity for thus falsifying the narrative 
of the scourging of Laurentius by St. Peter. We may dispense with 
the alternative of miracle or fable ; and, so far as the character of 
Laurentius is concerned, we may reject the supposition of fraud also, on 
his part. We cannot suppose that St. Peter was sent forth from the world 
of spirits to scourge the archbishop ; though there is no doubt that Beda 
believed he did so. We have no evidence that Laurentius scourged 
himself, and then wilfully deceived the king, by affirming that St. Peter 
scourged him ; "and therefore that Laurentius was an impostor and a liar. 
I believe the whole solution of the supposed difficulties, which enables us 
to retain literally every part of Beda’s narrative, and which vindicates 
Laurentius, at the same time, from the suspicion of intentional deceit, 
to be briefly this — ^Augustine had brought with him to England forty 
Benedictine monks. Many of these had probably become deeply inte- 
rested in the continuance of their mission to England, The council held 
at Canterbury prior to the return of Mellitus and Justus could not have 
been secret, and the very idea of a conciliar delibe'Tation implies a majo- 
rity and a minority of voices ; or at least a difference of opinion among 
both the bishops in authority, and among the ecclesiastics over whom they 
presided. The departure of these two bishops would have given offence 
to many of their coadjutors in the mission, Laurentius had promised 
to follow his brethren. This design also could not be kept secret. I 
believe — that one or many of these Benedictine monks — ^anxious to 
remain in England, if it were possible ; and deeming their departure to 
be a desertion of their bounden duty — convinced, also, that the artifice 
intended was perfectly justifiable — contrived the whole scheme related 
by Beda. Laurentius, worn out by sorrow, maceration, and fatigue, had 
fallen asleep on his matting of straw. He was awoke in the dead of the 
night, by a monk, who addressed him in the language related by Beda. 
He was scourged by that monk. Laurentius had no doubt that such 
scourging might have been divinely appointed, and apostolically inflicted. 
He might have been tormented with remorse, that he had permitted 
himself to be outvoted, or overruled by his colleagues ; and he believed 
the words addressed to him, and that St. Peter himself had descended to 
punish the deserter of the church. I hope that this is the true solution 
of the problem. I am anxious for the honour of the apostolical succes- 
sion, which God has ordained to be the channel of truth and grace, and 
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not of falscliood and deception; to prove the second archbishop of Can- 
terbury to be free from the pious fraud, which has been so often, and so 
triumphantly alleged against him. I believe that Laurentius was himself 
deceived by one of his mistaken, though conscientious friends, and that 
he then unintentionally deceived the king. This hypothesis vindicates 
the character of the archbishop, who is not accused in any other instance, 
of similar attempts to influence the people around him. It reconciles 
all the circumstances of Beda’s narrative with probability. It preserves 
every fact. It destroys at once both fraud, miracle, and fable ; and it is 
most surprising that this obvious solution of all the difficulties of the 
story has not, so far as I know, occurred to any of the historiographers. 
Neither have I any doubt that the various miracles which were supposed 
by the holy, pious, but often weak men, whom Mr. Chiirton desires 
throughout his book to eulogize; and who have been too often con- 
demned as mere forgers of miracles, and, therefore, intentional impostors; 
might, in many instances,, be as easily explained to have been mistakes, 
exaggerations, or natural phenomena, misunderstood by their piety and 
ignorance. 

But the question may be asked, what relation does Foxc ^ve of the 
reasons for the continuing of Laurentius in England ? I answer, that 
he treats the subject of these reputed miracles more philosophically than 
any of his contemporaries ; and in a spirit worthy of a subsequent age. 
He seems desirous to believe all he can of such narratives. He very briefly 
mentions Laurentius, and entirely omits the tale of his flagellation by 
St. Peter ; but he speaks in general terms of the miracles of Augustine 
and his followers, as worthy of credit,' and that through them, Ethelbert 
heard them more gladly,*” till, by their wholesome exhortations, and 
example of a godly life, he was by them converted and baptized,” He 
confines his account of Laurentius to the fact of his having been the 
bearer of the despatch of Austin to Gregory, to inform him of their 
success in England, and to request answers to the ten notable queries.® 
He warns his readers to distinguish between miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture, and those of mere tradition ; belief in the latter being optional, 
while the former demand credence as resulting from the agency of God. 

The miraculous conversion of king Edwin, being wrought, he says, 
by that peculiar deliverance from trouble and affliction which human 
discernment could neither expect nor explain, and which human means 
of themselves could not accomplish, may be ascribed to divine power, 
and, though not scriptural, is not unworthy of credit.® 

Cuthlake confining the devil in a boiling pot — Brithwald, after being 
dead for a long time, coming to life again, and telling of the wonders 
he had seen in other regions— St. Egwine’s liberation from iron fetters 
by means of a fish — ^and others of the same class, he pronounces to be 
monkish phantasies.^ 

(X) See Mr. Chas. Butler, Book of the Rora, Cath Church, p 26. 

(2) Acts and Monuments, vol.i. edit 1684, pp 128, 129, 182, 187. 

(3) Idem, p 134. (4) P. im 9 Id 
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The veil-known test by -which the service-book of Gregory became 
universally substituted for the more popular one of Ambrose, he classes 
-with such ‘‘ tales as the idol Bel eating all the meat that was set before 
him all the night.” ^ 

The miracles of St. Swithin, which are read in the church of Win- 
chester, them I leave,” he says, to be read with the Iliads of Homer, 
or Tales of Robin Hood.”^ 

But in no one instance can be found in his pages any subject de- 
formed or garbled to suit his own sentiments. Whatever he has thought 
worthy of narration is faithfully reported, according to the duty of an 
historian ; and in all these instances John Foxe will be found to be a 
guide to the history of the early church in England, as worthy of credit 
in his facts, though not as elegant in his language, as the critic who in- 
forms us that the credit which has been given to the martyrologist, 
must be regarded as a misfortune, for his style is that of a “coarse 
satire.” 

One additional remark only shall be made upon Mr. Churton’s in- 
troduction. There is a certain period between the prevalence of un- 
scriptural Christianity in England, and the Reformation, which we are 
accustomed to call “ the dark ages.” The labours of John Foxe, who 
relates the mingled errors which were invented, and the cruelties which 
enforced them, justify most fully the appellation. Mr. Churton, fol- 
lowing the example of Mr. Maitland, whom he eulogizes for the senti- 
ment, remarks that “ these ages have been called dark, chiefly because 
the moderns have chosen to remain in the dark about them.”® This is 
not so. These ages were justly called dark, not because of our pre- 
judices, but because the mass of the people were kept in ignorance, by 
an unchristian Christian priesthood. All that the learned writer to 
whom Mr. Churton refers has said respecting the arts, and ecclesiastical 
architecture, of the dark ages may be true. But the period was justly 
called dark, because, when the starving children of the church of Christ 
demanded the bread of life from those of the apostolical succession wh5 
boasted to be their spiritual fathers, they were presented with the 
carved stone of the magnificent cathedral. If the priesthood had given 
the bread of life when they gave the stone of the visible church, they 
would have united the hearts of the children to the fathers, and the 
hearts of the fathers to the children ; and God in his providence might 
not have smitten the catholic church with the curse of our existing 
dissensions. 

(1) Acts and Monuments, vol.i. edit. 1684, p. 145. (2) P. 153 

(3) Cave (Histona Literaria) was not ignorant of the centuries of which he wiote, yet he calls one 
saeculum ohscurum 
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IL— THE BEV. J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 

Rector of St. Giles in the Fields. 

The next living assailant of tlic labours of Foxc, who deserves notice 
for his station in society, character, and influence, is Mr. Tyler, of whom 
nothing can be said, that is true, which will not seem to be eulogistical. 
The work in which Mr. Tyler has mentioned his various objections to cer- 
tain portions of the Acts and Monuments, is entitled, Henry of Mon- 
mouth, or Memoirs of the Life and Character of Henry the Fifth."” The 
object of tliis book is to clear the character of his hero from the charges 
both of folly in his youth, and of a persecuting spirit in his inaturer age ; 
and to represent Henry the Fifth as one of the most amiable, mag- 
nanimous, and illustrious monarchs of England. He has not failed in 
this object. He has un-Shakspeared the youth of Henry, and honoured 
his maturer age ; but he has rendered a greater service to the world than 
by thus proving that our estimate of historical characters, must be 
suspiciously drawn from our best diamatist and poet. He has most 
certainly demonstrated to the legislature and to the people of England 
the truth of that appalling fact, which is affirmed by every page, of the 
crimes and follies of the past ; that every kingly virtue is neutralized, 
and every effort to promote the political happiness, or greatness of a 
realm is ruined and destroyed, wdien the civil power permits the eccle- 
siastical power of a kingdom to punish opinions not causing immorality, 
as a crime against the^ civil laws of the country. Henry is proved to 
have been a mild, religious, devout king ; anxious to please God, and to 
do good to man. Very beautifully is the contest within his own mind 
delineated, between the natural humanity, which revolted from the sight 
of an inoffensive and harmless tailor burning in a tub, because he could 
not believe in transubstantiation; and the imbibed conventional impression 
forced upon his mind by the ecclesiastics of his day, that his bounden 
duty to God, and to the church, required him to leave the supposed 
heretic to his fate. Let not the most tolerant and amiable of the devout 
and religious persons w'ho belong to our various communions, imagine 
that they, in an age when the civil power enforced an external conformity 
with the church, would have been exempted from the common error of 
persecution. I have known many deeply religious, pious, gentle persons, 
iDoth of the papal and presbyterian churches, both of the high church 
and low church in the episcopal protestancy of our own communion, who, 
with many misgivings, and tears, and regrets ; but with no less certainty 
and decision, would inflict pain on the body of one Christian, to save 
the soul of another. One word of Him who spake not as man spoke, 
describes the whole matter — He that killeth you, will not kill you from 
caprice, cruelty, or wickedness, but from piety and devotion, because he 
thinketh that he doeth God service. Every sect and party among 
Christians may be thankful to God, that the civil power controls the eccle- 
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siastical power, by refusing to identify any longer the canon law of Rome 
with the municipal laws of their respective countries ; and the crime of 
the church of Rome is, not that it did once persecute, but that it refuses, 
m its claims to freedom from error, to infallibility and unchangeableness, 
to rescind one atom of the canons or articles of Lateran and Trent; 
which still imply the propriety of corporal severity, to restrain dissent 
from its faith ; and which consequently compel our protestant jealousy 
to be proportionate to its increase of power. Many useful remarks are 
made by Mr. Tyler on this point. He justly observes, that the history 
of the reign of Henry ^ proves to us that all the united efforts of the 
clergy and laity were required to induce Henry to put the existing laws 
in force, against those who were bold enough to dissent from the Romish 
faith. So far from his “having watched the Lollards as his greatest 
enemies,” so far from “ having listened to every calumny which the zeal 
and hatred of the hierarchy could invent or propagate, against the 
unfortunate followers of Wickliff,” (the conduct and disposition ascribed 
to him by Milner,) “we have sufficient proof of the dissatisfaction of the 
church with him in this respect ; and their repeated attempts to excite 
him to more vigorous measures, against the rising and spreading sect.” 
This is well and truly said ; and ample justice is done to the memory of 
Henry. Mr. Tyler, however, has not rendered sufficient justice to the 
causes which had compelled his father to be the first sovereign who com- 
mitted to the flames an heretic, whom the prince of Wales endeavoured 
in vain to save. An opportunity was afforded to Mr. Tyler to compen- 
sate in some measure for the omission by all our preceding historians, of 
a more perfect account of that great ecclesiastic, who exalted the power 
of the church of Rome in England, to its greatest height. Few 
biographies would be more interesting than that of archbishop Arundel. 
Created a bishop at the age of twenty-two years by the pope, in opposition 
to the laws of England, and against the wishes of an illustrious but aged 
and dying king,® he became for a period of sixty-two years the most 
influential ecclesiastical ruler in England. The church ruled the state. 
The pope ruled the church. The bishops were the servants and slaves of 
the foreigner. The decretal and canon law, the attempt to impose a 
part of which in a former age had elicited from the barons of England 
the celebrated declaration, that the laws of England should not be 
changed, becsime, under the influence of Arundel upon Henry the Fourth, 
so identified with the statute-law of England ; that the fearful law was. 
passed, which made heresy the greatest crime, to be punished with the 
most terrible death. Arundel succeeded, where Becket failed. We may 
with some difficulty now recover the proofs of the intrigues which rejected 
Richard the Second from the throne, to place there his subtle opponent, 
the duke of Lancaster. He had no doubt offended his subjects deeply, 
and deserved their severe censure, and restraint upon his power. The 
archbishop, too, had much personal cause of complaint ; for, like Becket 

(1) Vol. ii. p. 8. (2) Edward the Third. See art. Arundel, Biog. Britt , and note B. 
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and Anselm, his predecessors, he had been banished from the kingdom. 
But the chief crimes of Richard, in the opinion of the influential eccle- 
siastics of his age, would have been, the non-persccution of theWycliffites; 
and the letter of Richard to the Pope, in which the king reproves the 
pontiff, and affirms the right of secular princes to control the ambition 
of the ecclesiastical power. The secret conferences between Arundel, 
when he was in exile on the continent, with his fellow exile, the duke of 
Lancaster, are not recorded; and we cannot therefore prove the possible 
or probable contract, which was then made, that if the power of the church 
was granted to the duke, to give him the crown of England; he in 
return for the favour, should giant to the church, that disgraceful law, 
which was passed in the very commencement of his reign ; W’hen his 
usurpation was successful, and the duke of Lancaster, principally by the 
means of the archbishop of Canterbury, became Henry the Fourth. 
Richard with all his follies retained possession of his throne, till this 
letter completed the previous but useless efforts of his government to 
resist the papal power. He was deposed in the following year. Can 
there be any doubt that if he had adopted a different couise in eccle- 
siastical matters — if he had consented to the plans of Arundel to 
suppress the more spiiitual efforts of his subjects, to retain the free use of 
the Scriptures^ — if he could have passed the law' for burning heretics, 
instead of tolerating them, that Richard would have retained the crown 
by the aid of the church; and the civil wars of York and Lancaster 
would never have afflicted the nation. 

This dark, darkest page of our history, when the law* for burning 
heretics was first enacted, has not been sufficiently considered. Arundel, 
in the thirteenth year of the reign of Richard, when he was archbishop 
of York and lord high chancellor of England, made his solemn pro- 
testation in the open parliament, that he would not consent to any 
law, which restrained in England the authority of the pope. Arundel 
was the archbishop who placed several of the churches of London under 
an interdict, because their bells wxre not rung in honour of the arch- 
bishop as he rode on horseback through London. Ke affirms in 
his interdictal decree, that this ought to have been done in token of 
special reverence to himself. Arundel w'as the archbishop who forbade 
the Bible to be read, while Ihe decretals of Rome were neither to be 
questioned nor doubted. He commanded images and the cross to be 
adored, while the books of Wycliff were forbidden ; not merely because 
they contained some propositions w’hicli the protestant of tlic church of 
England will condemn as severely as the members of the church of 
Rome would condemn them; but because they contained truths, for 
wrhich the very bishops and archbishops of the church, in the century 
which followed, submitted to the law, which Arundel, their predecessor, 
induced the king to enact. We may thank God for his mercy that such 
days appear to have gone by for ever ; though there are many who would 

(1) But see on this subject Collier, and the note in the Biog. Brit 
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still restore the spiritual authority of Rome, the source of all these 
political evils. We may thank God, too, that he has so ordered the 
course of the world by his providence, that all the doctrines of Wycliife 
at this time did not obtain the ascendancy/ but that the contest between 
good and evil was to proceed, till the martyrs who died for the truth of 
the Gospel, and not for the usurpations of the pope, had sealed the 
truth with their blood : and* till the Reformation could be established by 
the ecclesiastical and civil authorities ; and not by the violence of a tur- 
bulent and maddened populace. Such topics as these were brought 
before Mr. Tyler, and they would have been worthy of his consideration. 
They would have enabled him still more graphically to have painted the 
character of his hero ; and they would probably have induced him to 
mention with dispraise rather than with eulogy, one part of the conduct 
even of Henry of Monmouth. Mr. Tyler, when speaking of the devo- 
tional character and piety of Henry, observes,^ that ‘‘ though he delighted 
to hear Heaven'’s message of reconciliation faithfully expounded and 
enforced hom^; yet his soul took chief delight in communing with 
God, by acts of confession, and prayer, and praise; and though he spared 
no pains, even during his career of war and victory, in providing 
himself with the assistance of those teachers who had the reputation of 
preaching the gospel most sincerely and efficiently; yet his was not 
the religion which would substitute in the scale of Christian duties 
punctuality of attendance or frequent preaching, for the loigher and 
nobler exercises of devotion This is a strange paragraph. It would 
lead us to imply, that because the command to ^preach the gospel has 
been by some so exclusively considered the only means of grace, that 
the other commanded means of grace have been comparatively under- 
valued; and that because preaching has been perverted to the en- 
couragement, among the puritans, of sedition and folly ; that our 
preferable service to God is to regard prayer and praise more highly, 
than the sermons of the preacher. The sentiment is unworthy of 
the historiographer of Henry of Monmouth. God has directed his 
church to preach his gospel, as well as to offer him prayer and praise, 
and to administer the sacraments. All his commands are to be 
obeyed, and one means of grace is not to be exalted above the others, 
either by the puritanical, who depend too much upon the preaching; or 
by the papistical, who depend too much upon their ritual, and the sacra- 
ments. “ There is no intimation,” says Mr. Tyler, “ intended in these 
pages, that Henry’s eyes were open to the doctrinal errors of the church of 
Rome.*’ W e may therefore conclude that none of his favourite preachers 
were taken from that class who were beginning to oppose those errors. 
No follower of W ycliffe, no chaplain of the court of the good Queen Anne, 
whom Arundel himself had praised as a student of Scripture, was per- 
mitted to preach before the king. He confessed, he prayed, he praised ; 
but his knowledge remained the same. He was left, therefore, to believe 

(1) See a beautiful passage on this point in lie Bas’s Wydiffe. (2) Vol. li. p 38 
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in his Ignorance. His devotion was accepted, we must believe, by the 
Almighty ; but by not increasing his knowledge, he was prevented from 
seeing the more glorious brightness, of the whole truth of Christianity. 
He was raised up to be the reformer of the church, by his influence, 
devotion, and integrity. His ignorance prevented him fiom accomplish- 
ing his high destiny. He died young, and he left the civil war to his 
posterity, beneath w'hich the common people of liingland w'cre protected 
from the ecclesiastical tyranny which would have destroyed the seeds of 
the reformation. The very storm w'as their shelter,' till the mass of the 
people wns leavened, and the time came for a better reformation than 
either Richard or his deposer could have established. To use the 
beautiful language of ]Mr. Tyler in another part of his work," it pleased 
the Almighty, in his inscrutable wisdom, to biing about the reformation 
of the church in his own w-ay, by his own means, and at his owm appointed 
time. We recognise his hand in the blessing which w'c have inherited, 
and are thankful. 

We shall now consider Mr. Tylcr**s objections to the Acts and Monu- 
ments of John Foxe. 

1. In the account of the martyrdom of Badby, related by Foxe, and 
quoted favourably by Mr. Tyler to prove that Henry was no persecutor, 
Foa^e affirms that Badbijs emndaation began on Sunday^ the Ut of 
March: ichereas the Isjf of March was on Saturday? 

I quote this trivial objection on the part of Mr, Tyler, because w'e 
may regard it as a proof of the extreme care, which has been talcen to 
discover any faults wdiich may have been committed by the martyrolo- 
gist, in the course of his narrative, of the ti’ansactions, to wdiicli Mr. 
Tyler’s book refers. 

The answer is given by Mr. Tyler himself. “ Foxe derived his in- 
formation chiefly from the Latin record (v. Wilkins’s Concilia) preserved 
in Lambeth. We there find that the date is Die Sabbati.” 

The expression is undoubtedly a barbarism, for Saturday : and the 
mistake is indefensible. I can only account for it by supposing that 
the person upon whom Foxe may have depended for that portion of his 
narrative which is taken from the archbishop’s register, translated it 
Sunday instead of Saturday, because he supposed that as the English, 
or Hebrew word, Sabbath, was generally used to desciibe the Lord’s 
da}’’, or Sunday ; and not the seventh day, or Saturday — tliercforc the 
Latin term, the day of the Sabbath, or Dies Sabhati, referred also to 
the day of the Christian rest. It was impossible that Foxe could he 
ignorant that Dies Satiirni w^as the right term for Saturday, and Dies 
Dominica, or Dies Solis, for Sunday ; or, that Dies Sabbati wrs used 
also to describe the Jewish Sabbath, or Saturday, He probably de- 
pended on another. The mistake, however, from whatever source it 
originated, is indefensible. 


(1) These arc tlie words of Fuller 
(S) Henry of Monmouth, \ol. ii p 313 


(2) P e9, vol 11 . 
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2. The secoDd objection of Mr. Tyler is, that I^o^e is not warranted^ 
by his probable authority — the clironicler of London — in saying that 
Henry added ihreatenings at the martyrdom of Badhy the tailor ^ to 
induce the poor artisan to accept his offer of pardon, and to save his 
life.’^ 

The martyrdom of this unfortunate mechanic, presents to us a singular 
picture of the kindness, gentleness, and reluctance, both of the eccle- 
siastics, the people, and the prince, to punish heresy with fire, as the 
canon and statute law now, for the first time, demanded. Nothing but 
their conviction that it was their bounden duty to God, and to the gospel, 
so to prove their love to religion, could have induced them thus to per- 
secute. This martyrdom, as much as any of the sad scenes which then 
disgraced our established Christianity, demonstrates the often repeated 
truth, that the danger of persecution arises from the pious and virtuous, 
as well as from the interested and ambitious. John Badby was found 
guilty, says the sentence,^ of teaching, and boldly affirming, that the 
sacrament of the body of Christ, consecrated upon the altar by the 
priest, is not the true body of Christ ; after the sacramental words are 
uttered. This was declared to be heresy — this was the crime. No 
treason was alleged, no immorality, no fault of any other kind. A poor 
humble mechanic was accused of believing that the priest could not 
make the body of Christ ; and he required to see the manifest body of 
Christ before he could believe this ; and that Christ had not his own 
body in his hand to be distributed to his disciples at the last supper ; 
and he spake, too, 'other things, horrible to the ears of the hearers, 
sounding against the catholic faitL” This was the offence. The loath- 
some laws of the hour required that it be punished with burning. The 
bishops who sentenced him endeavoured often and kindly to persuade 
him to recant. The archbishop, Arundel, assured the poor man, that 
he would gage his soul for him at the judgment-day, if he would 
change and he subsequently implored him to reconsider the question. 
All, as might have been expected, was in vain. Sentence was pro- 
nounced by the ecclesiastical power. He was delivered over to the 
secular authority, with the usual, infamous, and most hypocritical 
petition that he be not injured, nor put to death for the offence. 
He is brought to Smithfield, to be placed in a tub bound to a stake, 
with the dry wood for the fire heaped around him. Before the 
flame was applied, Henry of Monmouth, with his attendant nobility, 
entreated him, as the good Samaritan, in the words of Foxe, to change 
his decision. He added thereto, says the martyrologist, “ ihreatenings^ 
the which might ham jaunted any man^* This is the sentence to 
which Mr. Tyler objects as unauthorized. The answer is — ^first, that the 
very words of Walsingham, (Gratiam nullam consecuturum,) the bigoted 
enemy of all the Wycliffites, confirm the truth of Foxe’s narrative; and, 

(1) Vol.n. p. 846. 

(2) Sentence of the Bishop of Worcester,* ap, Foxe, vol, i, p 594, cd. 1684 vol wi, p. 236, ed. 1840. 

sa 
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secondly, that there is an internal evidence in the narrative, of tlie great 
probability, that the humane prince, observing by the man’s counte- 
nance that his expostulations of entreaty were useless, proceeded in 
pure compassion towards the humble victim, to the expostulations of 
threatening ; shewing him the danger to his soul, as well as the terrible 
suffering which was about to ensue to his body. I deem the threaten- 
ings at such a moment, if they followed the supplications of a prince, 
to a poor tailor about to be burned for an opinion, or for a truth ; to 
have been a proof, that Henry of Monmouth was all that Mr. Tyler has 
related of him. The threatenings, however, as well as the entreaties 
of the prince w'ere useless. Courtenay, the chancellor of Oxford, 
preached a sermon to the tailor, after royalty had made its vain effort. 
The prior of St. Bartholomew, with twelve of his retinue, brought forth 
the consecrated wafer, and solemnly placing it before the bound con- 
fessor, made a last appeal to him in the name of their holy religion. 
He demanded of him, what he still believed respecting the sacrament 
of the altar. The firm, yet trembling sufferer replied, .that the w'afer 
was hallow^ed bread, and not God’s body. The fire was lighted. When 
the flames kindled upon him, he cried out for mercy. The piince 
commanded the fire to be extinguished, and again entreated him to 
forsake his heresy, and to embrace the belief of the churcli. He added 
another motive. Change your opinion,’’ he said, save your body 
from this fire, and you shall receive a daily provision from the king’s 
treasury for your hfe,”^ The cessation of the fire, which had begun to 
torment Badby, the CQiisternation, and the unavoidable pain he must 
have suffered, may have appeared to occasion hesitation, as the kind- 
hearted prince w'as speaking. But praise w^as ordained out of the 
mouth of the spiritual babes and sucklings, whom the whole power of 
this world was tlius visibly assailing ; and the half-roasted tailor shamed 
by his constancy the timid and the wavering, wdio yielded to less 
temptation. He again refused to recant ; and the prince commanded 
the pipe or tun to be replaced, and the fiie to he again kindled. 
Whether he continued in Smithfield till the tailor was i educed to ashes, 
or whether he letired from the execrable spectacle, is uncertain ; but the 
martyr was left to his fate, after Henry had declared that no grace, nor 
favour, could be further shewn to him. Oh ! why wull Rome persevere 
to insist on the reception of the same doctrine of transubstantiation, 
of the presence of the blood and bones of Christ ; and to enforce it, in 
its still unchanged, though obsolete canons, by the same sanctions as w'e 
read of in these warning and fearful martyrdoms ? The church and the 
state of England are both willing to rescind all law's which experience 
may prove to be unworthy of the approbation of the people, and opposed 
to the public good. Is Rome more, or less wuse than England ? Is 
Rome the only church or state in the world that has never imbibed a 

(1) “ PromiLtens nunc etiam victurum se et consecuturiim veniam, ac singulis dielius vitae suae, de 
flsco regio ties deiianos oblationem,*' &c &c Thom. Walsingliain, Hist Aug. p 379 ed Fiancofurti, 
1603, foho. 0 7 o * 
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doctrine tliat may require reconsideration or change ? The assumption 
must — must be resigned. 

S. The third charge of Mr. Tyler against Foxe is, that “ while he cer- 
tainly follows the original stjatement in archbishop Arundel’s register, 
in the case of lord Cobham, much more faithfiilly than others, yet he ^iws 
an unfavourable and unfair turn to the whole proceedings by one or two 
strokes of his penciV''^ 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Tyler should have so limited his 
reading on the subject to which he has devoted so many chapters, that 
he compels us to believe he is utterly ignorant of the fact, that the 
charge which he has alleged against Foxe, ought to have been attri- 
buted to the authority from whom Foxe has derived his whole account 
of lord Cobham, and of the conduct of Henry of Monmouth to that illus- 
trious and holy nobleman. Mr. Tyler ought to have read the book from 
which Foxe borrowed : the “ Brefe Chronycle concerning the Exami- 
nacion and Death of the blessed Martir of Christ, Sir Johan Oldcastel, 
the Lord Cobham, collected together by J ohn Bale,” afterwards bishop 
of Ossory, was published, in black letter, in the year 1544, ten years 
before Foxe published the first edition of his work in Latin, at Basil. 
A new edition of Bale’s book was published in 17^9 ; another impression 
is printed in the first volume of the Harleian Miscellany ; another in the 
first volume of Hargrave’s State Trials.^ If Mr. Tyler had compared 
either the original edition of this work, or that in the Harleian Mis- 
cellany,® he would have discovered that Foxe has principally differed from 
his original m omitting the more severe and unrefined expressions, which 
Bale has used concerning the Romish priesthood: as well as much of the 
more graphic parts of the narrative of the execution of lord Cobham. 
Bale, indeed, was called the foul-mouthed ; and Foxe may therefore have 
been ashamed of his authority, as he has not mentioned him. He has 
omitted, for instance, such expressions as “ subtle sorcerers,” “ fat bulls 
of Basan,” and worse epithets. He has omitted also the mournful and 
degrading picture drawn by Bale of the manner in which the priests at 
the execution of lord Cobham, while the tortured victim was suspended 
in chains, roasting slowly to death, “ blasphemed and cursed around 
him ; and required the people not to pray for him, but to judge him 
damned in hell, for that he departed not in the obedience of their pope.”* 
Foxe omitted these sorrowful descriptions ; for he never designed to 
exaggerate the painful details which he only committed to the press, in 
severe truth, as a warning to protestants, rather than as a reproach to the 
papists. “ May God in his mercy,” he exclaims,® “ keep the sword out 
of the papists’ hands ;” and if he could aid the people in preventing this 
calamity, he was contented. All this Mr. Tyler ought to have known 

(1) Vol li. p 358 

(2) See Watt’s Bibliotheca, art. Bale.— Hargrave London edit folio, 1776. Harleian Miscellany, 
8vo. edit pp 245—286 

(3) The edition in Hargrave’s State Trials is more mutilated, though more of the old spelling is 
pieserved even there than in the account by Foxe 

(4) Bale’s Cobhara, ap Harl Misc. vol. i p. 281. 

(5) Defence of Lord Cobham, in his reply to Harpsfield. 
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before he ventured to have censured the language of F oxe, or to have 
represented the martyrologist as unworthy of the approbation of his 
countrymen for his language respecting the cliaracter and conduct of 
Mr. Tyler s favouiite, Henry of Monmouth. 

But it will be justly said, that, if Foxe has adopted from Bale any 
mistakes or misapprehensions, he is as much responsible for them all, 
as the authority from whom he has borrowed. If this is the case, 
it might be said, who then can presume to write history ? I uill not, 
however, demur to this opinion. If Foxe has written any statements 
which will not bear investigation, let him be censured. W e seek for 
truth only. 

The proof, then, that Foxe gives an unfair turn to the proceedings of 
Henry the Fifth to lord Cobham, is found by Mr. Tyler in this sentence. 
“ The king,” says Foxe, “ gently (the word is printed by Mr. Tyler in 
italics) heard those bloodthirsty prelates, and far othencise than became 
his princeljf dignity f etc. etc. 

If Mr. Tyler had read the account in Bale, he woukTnot only have 
found that the words arc those used by the bishop of Ossory, but that 
he has appended a note in the margin, contrary to his usual custom, 
explanatory of his reason for using the expression. It is this : — 

Because he should not have stooped so low as to yield to the arbitrary 
proceedings of the prelates, but, by his supreme power, secured his good 
servant from their tyrannical usurpations.” This note was written two 
years before the death of Henry the Eighth, who, though he was not a 
protestant, in the sense of rejecting the doctrinal errors of the church of 
Rome, had proved his resolution to resist both its ecclesiastical and 
political supremacy, and to overthrow the arbitrary usurpation of the 
crosier over the crown. Foxe omitted the note, and retained the words 
of the text only. He wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, when the policy 
on which Henry the Eighth acted in removing the authority of the see of 
Rome, and of the temporal power of the bishops, was more universally 
approved ; and the explanatory note would not be deemed so necessary. 
Mr. Tyler bears witness to Foxe’s fidelity in following, with impartiality, 
the original statements in Arundefs registers;^ and Foxe, though he 
has copied from Bale, declares, that to stop the mouth of any adver- 
sary, he has taken the foundation of his story from the archives and 
registers of archbishop Arundel ^ that is, he had compared Bale with the 
registers, as Mr. Tyler has compared Foxe with the same, and found 
him faithful. But Foxe omitted the note because he may have imagined 
it was no longer necessary ; and he may have believed that Henry need 
not have temporized with Arundel, but have acted as Henry VIII. or 
Elizabeth ventured to do. Henry the Fifth could not have treated the 
prelates of the church in the same manner in which the imperious Elizabeth 
treated them, when she compelled one to surrender his revenues, and 

(1) Henry of Monmouth, vol. ii. p 358 

(2) Foxe, vol 1 p 644, col 1, edit. 1684, vol. ni. p. 312, ed. 1840 
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threatened to unfrock another.^ Perseverance in error had then pro- 
duced disrespect for their order. Cruelty, continued cruelty, had ended 
in hatred and abhorrence. Their pretensions, however well-founded, to 
be the exclusive rulers of the church of Christ, as the apostolical suc- 
cession from its first teachers, were derided, because of the union of 
cruelty and error which had dishonoured them ; and John Foxe imagined, 
perhaps, that Henry might have opposed the power of Arundel as success- 
fully as Elizabeth might have resisted Parker or Whitgift. This may 
have been the cause of his continuing the expression of which Mr. Tyler 
complains. Henry would have lost his throne if he had dared to have 
opposed, at that time, the authority of the church; which, inflicting 
rather than suffering persecution, accounted its disgrace to be its strength. 
The crimes of the episcopal fathers in the days of Henry the Fifth were 
punished upon their successors in the days of Elizabeth and Charles ; and 
the experience of many centuries was necessary to give th's lesson to the 
episcopal churches of the catholic church of Christ — that their strength 
consists^ not in their authority alone^ but in the mode in which it is exer-- 
cised; not in their apostolical succession alone ^ hut in the wise discipline 
it enforces^ and in the truths it teaches. In this consists the strength 
of the Anglican church ; that though it is not perfect, a wise man who 
believes in revelation, and desires a blessed immortality, may consci- 
entiously submit to its authority, and value its apostolical succession for 
the truth’s sake alone ; and if a Christian may conscientiously join his 
national church, he is then bound, on account of its well-ordered authority 
and succession, for Christ’s sake and for his soul’s sake, never to forsake 
its communion. 

4. “ It is painful to read the marginal notes of Foxe., to the trial of 
lord Cobham, such as these : — ‘ Lord Oobham would not obey the beast.’ 

‘ Caiaphas sitteth in consistory.’ ‘ The wolf was hungry ; he must needs 
be fed with blood.’ ‘ Bloody murderers ;’ with others, still more 
ungentle.” ® 

Such is Mr. Tyler’s fourth objection to Foxe. I agree with Mr. Tyler 
in wishing that these marginal expressions had been omitted. Yet we 
must not only, with Mr. Tyler, make allowance for the times,” but 
remember that, the sight as well as the endurance of oppression maketh a 
wise man mad. The peculiarity of the conduct pf the church of Rome is 
in this respect remarkable ; that no exaggerated statements — no poetical 
flights — ^no romantic colourings are ever necessary to excite in the mind 
of the reader of these narratives the deepest emotions of contempt, or 
hatred, for the judges ; or of deep compassion for the victim. The 
world is only benefited by the fair and impartial relation of the facts of 
the past. The fidelity of Foxe remains unimpeached. It is acknow- 
ledged that he derived his information from authentic sources, and that 
he has written faithfully the facts, which are there developed. This is 

(I) See the account of this expiession to Heton, the successor of tnshop Coxe in the see of Ely. 

I (2) Vol. li p. 369 
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all I desire. His \vork may be considered as the demonstration bf the 
mournful consequences to people, and governments, of permitting one 
false principle only to be a maxim of law, to states and churches — that 
evil may be inflicted on the body for the good of the soul, when no 
immorality is committed, and no injury rendered to society The value 
of his work consists in his proofs of the lamentable results of this evil 
maxim : and that value can only be destroyed, by proving him to be 
an incredible witness, as the nan-ator of wilful falsehoods. The marginal 
expressions of his sorrow^, indignation, contempt, or any other emotion, 
if his facts are unimpeached, are of little moment. Wc must, however, 
remember tliat Arundel, of \\hoin Foxe speaks, was the fiist archbishop 
of Canterbury who commenced that system of cruelty, to which Foxe 
himself had nearly fallen a victim. Mr. Tyler eulogizes Foxe above 
Milner, Sharon Turner, and other historians and wuth such testimony 
to his veracity, and fldchty, the most fastidious of his leaders may be 
contented. 

5. The fifth objection is — 

Foxe affirms that Anuidel swore the icltnesses against lord Cohham 
on the mass-'hooh : whereas Arundel swore them on the evangelists.' 

Mr. Tyler ought again, I say, to have known, that these are not the 
words of Foxe, but of John Bale; from whose careful nanativc, they 
arc borrowed by the martyrologist. The probability is, that as a large 
number (their names are enumerated by Bale), were sworn, both the 
mass-book and the evangelists were used. They were all sworn, appa- 
rently, at the same time. The error could not have been wilful either 
on the part of Foxe, or of Bale; for both, when giving the account of 
the oath, said to have been taken by lord Cobhara, in the abjiuation 
forged in his name by the bishops, and circulated by them among the 
people, affirm that the oath concluded with the usual words ; So help me 
God, and these holy evangelists.® 

6. The next objection appears, at first sight, to be more formidable. 
It is thus expressed : 

It is impossible not to observe upon the great inaccuracy of Foxes 
translation of the archbishop’s words, for he professes it to be a trans- 
lation ; and the unfair turn and tone given to his sentiments, together 
with the unjustifiable addition which he has made to his definitive 
sentence.'^ 

Then follows, as we should suppose, the fairest*^mode of proving this 
alleged delinquency — the placing Foxe’s translation with his own in 
two parallel columns — ^with the concluding remark, that ‘‘ to do him 
(lord Cobham) unto death” may be the horrible implication ; but it 
is not, as Foxe unwarrantably represents it to be, part of the sentence. 


^ Henry of Monmouth, \ol u p 369. 

(3) Compare m loxe, eait IfeSt, \ol i col 1, anrl prige 639, col 1. The Tvords are-'* Sic me Deus 
acljmet, et hoec saiicta evangehd ” 

(4) Vol, 11 pp .70, ?7l 
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Tlie parallel translations are — 

Foxe's Translation* Mr. Tyler's Translation* 

‘‘We sententially and definitely by “ Him, convicted of and upon such a 
this present writing judge, declare, and detestable ofience, and unwilling to re- 
condemn him for a most detestable turn penitently to the unity of the 

heretic, convicted upon the same, and church, we sententially and definitively 

refusing utterly to obey the church : have judged, declared, and condemned 

again committing him here from hence- for a heretic, and to be in error in those 

forth to the secular jurisdiction, power, things which the holy church of Rome 

and judgment, to do him tkerewpon to and the universal church teaches, hath 

death/’ determined, and preacheth, and espe- 

cially in the articles above written; 
leaving the same as a heretic henceforth 
to the secular power.*' 

The original is not quoted by Mr. Tyler. This is to be regretted. 
Neither is it quoted by Foxe, or Bale. It is, however, to be found in 
the records at Lambeth, and in Rymer’s Fcedera from whfence it is 
extracted by Hargrave, and appended to the trial of lord Oobham.® 
The passage in question is this : 

“ Prasfatuni Dominum, &c. &c. hujusmodi detestabili reatu convic- 
tuin, et ad ecclesise unitatem poenitentialiter redire nolentem, hsereticum, 
ac in his quse tenet, docet, determinavit, et prsedicat sacrosancta Romana 
et universalis ecclesia, et prsesertim in articulis suprascriptis, errantem 
judicavimus, declaravimus, et condemnavimus sententialiter, diffinitive 
in his scriptis, relinquentes eundem exnunc, tanquam hsereticuin, judicio 
seculari."’ 

We may observe on these two translations, that Mr. Tyler’s is by 
far the most elegant and scholarlike ; but that the rendering of the 
words by Bale and, after him, by Foxe, is not unfaithful, nor partial, 
nor designed to misrepresent the facts of the narrative. With respect 
to the expression which Mr. Tyler so severely condemns, I affirm that 
Bale and Foxe have correctly translated the words, condemnavimus — 
judicio secular!. The phrase, to do him ther-upon (as Bale expresses it) 
to death, is the precise meaning of the condemnation of a heretic to the 
secular power. It was the form and mode in which sentence of death 
was pronounced. The ecclesiastical judges used no other phrase. It is 
derived from the canon law under which they acted. It was not an im- 
plication, but a judgment. The smoothness, or courtesy, or affectation 
of gentleness and mercy did not prevent the infliction of the terrific 
business, which resulted from the ecclesiastical decree.® 

(1) Tom. ix p. 61. (2) Vol i State Trials, ut supra. 

(3) See the proofs of the identity of the ecclesiastical sentence upon heresy, -with the punishment of 
death, to those wlio -were given over to the secular arm, in the decretals, and canon law generally. 
See especially Decret Greg. lib. v tit. vii. cap 9 ; also Boehmer^s Canon Law, vol. ii pp. 745—762. 

May I observe here, that it is curious to read the manner in which the sentence of death is variously 
worded In the Peloponnesian war the prisoners who were murdered, were said to be made quiet. 
The Athenians always used paraphrastic terms for death. The Romans considered the word death 
to be of ill omen, and carefully avoided its use. The most singular instances of expressing an ap- 
proaching execution are found perhaps in Shakspeare. They vary according to the character of the 
person who speaks ; thus — 

A magistrate, Angelo, says— 

See that Claudio 

Be executed by* nine to-morrow morning: 

Bring him his confessor; let him be prepared, 

For that’s the utmost of his pilgrimage.” 

Measwe for Measuroi Act ii. Scene 1 

[A friend, 
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7. Mr. Tyler’s seventh objection to Foxc is: — “Another instance 
occurs in the tr'anslation of the passage in iclilck the ai'chbisJwp gmes 
his reawns for making this public and authoritative statement of the 
transaction. 


Foxe. 

“ That, vpon the fear of 1th declara- 
iion, also the people may fall from then 
evil opinions conceived now of late by 
seditious pi eacJiers." 


Arundf-l. 

“ That the erroneous opinions of the 
people, who perhaps have conceived on 
this subject otherwise than the tiuth of 
the fact stands, may by this public 
declaration be reversed.” 


“ The archbishop,"” Mr. Tyler observes, “ declares his object to be 
the substitution of the true statement of the affair of lord Oobham's con- 
demnation, in place of the false opinions which were abroad ; not a 
word about ‘ fear,’ or ‘ evil opinions from seditious preachers.'’ ’’’ ^ 

Here, too, the translation is copied by Foxe from Bale ; and the cor- 
rectness of the rendering will be seen from the whole paragraph only. 
Its object is to intimidate the people from following the example of lord 
Cobham. Bale’s translation is an abridgment or condensation of the 
paragraph ; it is not a literal translation. I will submit the entire para- 
graph to the reader, and beg him to consider it. I think he will con- 
clude that the erroneous opinions which the bishop desiied the people 
to reverse, were the heresies which had been taught by the ^V’^yckliflitc 
preachers ; and that as the public declaration of the bishops not only 
censured the heresies and opinions, but also condemned to death the 
Iieretic or opinionist who affirmed them; tliat the fear of capital piinisli- 
ment may have been intended to prevent the extension of such heresies ; 
and that the erroneous opinions condemned, were not merely, as Mr. 
Tyler imagines, the mistake of the people concerning the true statement 
of lord Cobham’s condemnation, but their erroneous opinions in em- 
bracing lord Cobham’s doctrine. Arundel and his brethren hoped, by 
their severity, to terrify the people ; and Bale and Foxe arc right, there- 
fore, in giving this version to the words of the archbishop.^ 

A friend, beautifully says to the condemned — 

By eight to-morrow 
Thou must be made immortal ” 

Act iv Scene 2 

An unrefined, and unlettered clovvn says— 

“ You must rise, and be hanged ” 

Act iv Scene 3 

An affectionate sister says— 

“ Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven. 

Intends you for a swift ambassador — 

To-morrow you set on.” 

Act iii. Scene 1 

All the expressions vary, but the meaning in all is the same, llow exquisite is the poetry, and 
painting of the human nature, by Shakspeare ! 

(1) Voi. ii p sr 

(2) The paragraph m the original is — “ Et ut ista prmmissa omnibus in Christo credentibus, inno- 
tcscam, vestrae fraternitati comraittimus et commendamus, quatenus preefatum dominum Joannem 
Oldcastellura, sicut proemittitur, per nos fuisse et esse damnatum, haereticum, schismaticum, et in arti- 
culis supcrscnptis errantem, omnesque alios et singulos qui eundem dOTiiinuia Johanneni de caetero, in 
sui favorem erroris, receptavent vel receptavennt, defensavent vel dclensavennt , aut sibi auxilium, 
consilium, vel favorem in hac parte prsebuerit vel prmbuennt, tanquam receptores, fautores, et delensa- 
tores haereticum, per dictam nostrum sententiam difriiuti\ am, excommumcatos in ecclesia vestra, per 
vestras civitates et dioeceses, per singulos subdilos vestios et curatos earundem, in ecclesiis suis, cum 
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8. The eighth and last objection of Mr. Tyler to Foxe is, that Foxe 
acquits lord Gobham of the charges of sedition and treason, 

I shall consider the fidelity and veracity of the martyrologist on this 
point, when I examine the allegations of Harpsfield with Foxe’s replies. 
The principal question will be, whether the meeting of the followers of 
Wycliffe in St. Giles’ fields, on the 10th of January, 1414, was an assembly 
for religious worship, an organized insurrection, a seditious but tumul- 
tuary gathering, or a collection of oppressed and maddened people, 
whose meeting partook of all these characteristics. On the unfavourable 
side are Harpsfield, Hume, Walsingham, and Tyler; on the other side 
are Bale, Foxe, Milner, and Le Bas. I think it will be made to appear 
that the assembly partook of the nature of a religious and discontented, 
but not warlike, meeting ; and that there cannot be found the shadow of 
evidence to prove that lord Cobham was a traitor, in the sense of a con- 
spirator against the life, person, crown, safety, or dignity of the king. 
Mr. Tyler’s additional authorities, from the Pell Rolls, seem to me to prove 
nothing. I sjiall reserve the arguments till the time I have mentioned, 
and only now remind Mr. Tyler, in his own words,^ that ‘‘ the hierarchy 
set all engines in motion for the extirpation of Lollardism, as the principles 
of the rising sect were called. They felt that their dominion over the 
minds of men must cease as soon as the right of private judgment was 
generally acknowledged ; and they resohedy at what&cer cod of charity and 
of bloody to maintain the hold omr the consciences^ the minds y and the 
property of their fellow-creatures^ which the chwrch had demoted so many 
years of steady y unwearied^ undemating policy^ to secure. The real 
question, the point on which every other question between the protes- 
tant communions and the church of Rome must depend, is this : ‘ Ham 
indimdual Christians a right to test the doctrines of the church by the 
written word of God; or must they receive with implicit credence what- 
ever the church in communion with the see of Rome, the only authorized 
and infallible guardian and propagator of gospel truth, decrees and 
propounds.^’ All the other differences, however important in them- 
selves, and practically essential, must follow the fate of this question. 
The Romanists are still aware of this, and are as much alive to it as ever 
were the uncompromising vindicators of the church in the days of 
Lollardism. They took their resolution, and it was this : ‘ Come what 
will come, this heresy must be put down ; the very existence of the 
church is incompatible with this rivalry: either Lollardism must be 
extinguished, or it will shake the very foundations of Rome.’ And 
having taken this resolution, they lost no favourable opportunity of 
carrying it into full effect.” 

Such is Mr. Tyleris eloquent description of the fierce determination 
of the bishops and clergy, contemporary with lord Cobham, to conquer 

m^jor in eisdem aflFuerit populi multitudo alta et intelligibili voce et in lingua materna, prout supra 
seriosius continetur in hoc prooessu, deelarent, publicent et exponent— nt sic opiniones eironeae populi, 
qui aliter concepit forte in hac materia quemadmodum se hahet rei veritas, hac declaratione public^ 
lescindantur ” 

(1) Vol. li p 353 ^ 
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the unconquerable spirit which, we may hope, wil] still resist the smiles, 
as it once resisted the frowns, of Rome. That church, indeed, has 
reason to tremble, when the love of truth is so powerful among 
the authors who thus speak of its pretensions to govern consciences 
and churches, by its authority alone, whatever be the doctiine it teaches, 
or the discipline it enforces ; that they refuse to canonize the best, 
and greatest, and holiest of their own adherents. Lord Cobham was 
at once an eminent warrior, an accomplished statesman, and a most 
pious and religious man. He has ever been regarded as one of the most 
illustrious ornaments of the Wycliffian reformation. Yet his actions 
are investigated, scrutinized, and criticized wuth the utmost severity by 
the writers who, like Mr. Tyler, so zealously seek for truth only, that 
wdiile they condemn the errors of Rome, and the conduct of its partizans, 
they arc willing, no less severely, to censure the actions of tlieir own 
bretliren, if they deem that censure to be deserved. Mr. Tyler con- 
siders Foxe to be wrong in his estimate of the character and actions of 
lord Cohham. He believes Cobham to have been prol^ably guilty of 
sedition. I believe Foxe to have formed a just estimate ; and that loid 
Cobham was not guilty. Whatever may have been the true state of the 
question, we both join in abhorring the conduct which both Foxe and 
Cobham opposed and condemned. W e both desire to see the church 
of Rome so rescind its decrees, and so reconsider, and change its creeds 
and doctrines, that God may render it a blessing to the true catholic 
church ; and that all Christian people may once more hold communion 
with the reformed church of Rome, when its faith shall again be spoken 
of with admiration and affection, throughout the whole world. Wc will 
not submit to its supremacy. The Anglican church shall, by God’s 
mercy, be free from the dominion of the papal church ; but Mr. Tyler 
will join with me in addressing the members of the church of Rome, 
and saying, Brethren^ our liea^'fs desire and prayer to God for Rome is^ 
that it he changed^ and he saved- 


III. PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, ESQ. 

The grandson of the author of the “ Inquiry into the Evidence respect- 
ing Mary Queen of Scots,” etc. etc., — the son of lord Woodhouslec, the 
author of the “ Essay on the Principles of Translation,” etc. etc., — ^find 
himself the author of the “ History of Scotland,” — the possessor of the 
talents, and the imitator of the example of his ancestors, the plucker of 
the laurel of holiness from the brows of John Knox' — the illustrator of 

(1) Seethe last volume, vi p 326, of Ty tier’s Historj of Scotland I ha\e spoken, in the Life of Foxe, 
with some eulogy of the Scottish relormer I retract it all The bishops of the church of England did 
not rebel, nor conspire nor murder — the} sutfeied, and died — and \\e have, hitherto, entered into their 
labours. 
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the history of the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary/ is the next assailant 
of the authority of Foxe. Though Mr. Tytler mentions the martyr- 
ologist as an authority in one portion of his work, on the reigns of 
Edward and Mary,^ and thus leads us to infer, as all do, who have 
occasion to quote him, that Foxe is a fair and impartial historian, he 
discovers two objections, which will, I think, be proved upon a closer 
inspection than Mr. Tytler has given to them, to be unfounded, and 
therefore untenable. 

The first is, that ‘‘ Foxe affirms, that a promise of pardon was made to 
the duke of Northumberland, if he would recant and hear mass, even if 
he did so after his head was on the block.” The objection to this 
affirmation of Foxe is — that Mr. Tytler has no where found any good 
authority to support the assertion.® 

The reply to this objection is, that Foxe, who was contemporary with 
the duke, gave to his readers the general news and report of the day. 
The only remaining evidence that this report, however improbable, 
was correct, is to be found in a manuscript letter^ addressed to Foxe, 
informing him of the suspicion, but not of the promise. This evidence 
is defective : but it is amply sufficient to prove to us that the report was 
believed, both by Foxe, and by his contemporaries ; and that it was not 
therefore an invention of his own. 

The next objection is of more importance. “ Foxe,” says Mr. Tytler/ 

has evidently been anxious to impress upon the minds of his readers, 
the conviction that Mary treated her sister, the princess Elizabeth, with 
much unnecessary harshness. The consequence of this has been,- that 
every protestant historian, has believed, copied, and argued on the 
statement of Foxe, without examination (as being certainly true) 
from the days of Elizabeth, till those of her amiable female biographer ; 
who, if she has erred, has done so in the best historical company.” 
Mr. Tytler affirms that he has discovered evidence which totally 
demolishes the inflated narrative of Foxe. That evidence is a letter, a 

simple unvarnished ” lettei: from an honourable English nobleman, lord 
William Howard, discovered in the State Paper Office, and now for the 
first time printed, by Mr. Tytler. This objection is so specific, so fairly 
made, so clearly proposed, so independent of all partiality, or prejudice 
(so far as I am able to discover), that the fidelity and veracity of Foxe 
must be materially diminished, if a satisfactory reply cannot be made 
to the allegation. 

I shall first submit the objection to the reader in Mr. Tytler’s own 
words ; and then add to it, the part of Foxe’s narrative to which it re- 
fers. We will then consider the manner in which the new discovery is 


(1) England under the Eeigns of Edward VI. and Mary, with the contemporary History of Europe, 
illustrated m a series of Original Letters never before printed, with Historical Introductions and Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notes In two volumes. Bentley, 1839. 

(2) Vol. 11 . p. 71, account of the death of the duke of Somerset. 

(3) Reigns of Edward, &c vol. ii. p. 229 compared with p 234. 

(4) Harleian MSS 417, art. 84. (5) Page 428. 
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and ‘the persuasions of her own council and servants,’ overcame her 
fears and reluctance, and she resolved to remove from Ashridge to the 
court. Neither was there any undue hurry. The councillors arrived on 
the 10th, they remained all the 11th at Ashridge, and on the 12th, 
Elizabeth set out, travelling by slow journeys in the queen’s litter. 

“ But it is time to give this important letter. 


“ The Lord Admiral, Sir Edward Hastings, and Sir Thomas Cornwaleys, 

to the Queen. 


“ llth Feb 1553-1 

“ In our humble wise. It may please your highness to be advertised, 
that yesterday, immediately upon our arrival at Ashridge, we required 
to have access unto my lady Elizabeth’s grace ; w'hich obtained, we deli- 
vered unto her your highness’ letter : and I, the lord admiral, declared 
the effect of your highness’ pleasure, according to the credence given to 
us, being before advertised of her estate by your highness’ physicians, by 
whom we did perceive the estate of her body to be such that, without 
danger of hep person, we might well proceed to require' her in your 
majesty’s name (all excuses set apart) to icpair to your highness wuth all 
convenient speed and diligence. 

“ Whereunto w'c found her gi*ace very willing and conformable ; save 
only that she much feared her weakness to be so great that she shoula 
not be able to travel and to endure the journey without peril of hfc, and 
therefore desired some longer respite until she had better recovered her 
strength ; but in conclusion, upon the persuasion as well of us as of her 
own council and servants, whom, we assure your highness, w'e have found 
very ready and forw^ard to the accomplishment of your higlmess’ pleasure 
in this behalf, she is resolved to remove her hence to-monow towards vour 
higlmess, with such journeys, as, by a paper herein inclosed, your highness 
shall perceive ; further declaring to your highness that her grace much 
desireth, if it might stand with your highness’ pleasure, that she may 
have a lodging, at her coming to the couit, somewhat further from tlie 
water than she had at her last being there ; wdiich your physicians, con- 
sidering the state of her body, thinketh very meet, who have tra\ ailed very 
earnestly with her grace, both before our coming and after, in this matter. 

“And after her first day’s journey, one of us shall await upon yonr 
highness to declare more at large tlie whole estate of our proceedings 
here. And, even so, wc shall most humbly beseech Christ long to pre- 
serve your highness in honour, health, and tlie contentation of your 
godly Wrt’s desire. 

“ From Ashridge, the llth of February, at four of the clock in the 
afternoon. 


“ Your highness’ most humble and bounden servants 
and subjects, 


“ W. Howard. 


Edward Hastings. 
T. Cornwaleys.” 
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“ ENCLOSURE. 

Tlie Order of my Lady Elizabeth’s Grace Voyage to the Court. 

“ Monday, imprimis, to Mr. Cooke’s, vi. miles. 

“ Tuesday, item, to Mr. Pope’s, viii. miles. 

‘‘ Wednesday . to Mr. Stamford’s, vii. miles. 

“ Thursday . . to Highgate, Mr. Cholmeley’s house, vii. miles. 

“ Friday .... to Westminster, v miles. 

Such is the account given of this celebrated mission to Ashridge, by 
lord William Howard, the principal nobleman to whom it was entrusted. 
It is a simple unvarnished letter from an honourable English nobleman, 
and, as far as I can judge, carries truth upon every word of it, and it 
totally demolishes the inflated narrative of Poxe.”^ 

Mr. Tytler is eminent, learned, well known, and respected : and the 
writer who would oppose his statements must be prepared for the most 
severe censure, if he cannot fully substantiate the charge, when he declares 
that such an Author is mistaken in the inferences he has deduced from 
his premises. I have therefore extracted his chief objection to Foxe at 
full length, that the reader may judge of the truth of my affirmation — 
that Mr. Tytler has utterly misunderstood the case — that the letter 
which he has been so fortunate to discover, and so impartial as to 
submit to the world, confirms, instead of opposes, the narrative of 
Foxe — that the truth of that narrative remains therefore unshaken : 
and that the only difference between Foxe, and Tytler, is to be found 
in the dates of the commission, given to the three noblemen, to bring 
Elizabeth to London from Ashridge ; and, of the day in which the 
princess was removed. Foxe affirms that they were sent on the 26th of 
January. The letter discovered by Mr. Tytler proves that they were 
sent on the 10th of February, and that the princess was removed on the 
12th, and not on the 11th. The other facts remain precisely the same. 
The only error in F oxe is that very error which the Quarterly Reviewer^ 
who eulogizes Mr. Tytler, as possessing (and the Reviewer is right,) an 
hereditary claim to public favour, established and augmented by merits 
of his own,^ attributes to Mr. Tytler, a want of sufficient care in giving 
the dates to his facts.”® 

The real and only question is — “ Whether Mary gave a commission 
to three noblemen to bring Elizabeth to London, after Wyatt’s rebellion, 
at all hazards — and if she did so, whether this commission was issued, 
as Foxe relates, on the 26th of January — or, as the newly-discovered 
letter affirms, on the 10th of February. Foxe, Tytler, and the disco- 
vered letter all agree in the facts — that they were sent — ^that Elizabeth, 
though in bad health, was removed ; and, though Mr. Tytler has not 
noticed the itinerary of her journey from Ashridge to London, yet Foxe 

(1) Tytler’s Edward, &c &c. vo\ ii, pp. 421—428. 

(2) Qiiaiterly Review, No. CXXXIV for March, 1841, p 344. 

(3) Quarterly Review, ut supra, p 803, Note in the margip. 

t 
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agrees with the ncwly-fouiid letter in the fact, that the party of the 
knights, the princess, and their retinue, in consequence of her bad health, 
were actually five days travelling thirty-five miles. 

By collating the three various documents, the letter, Foxe, and 
Tytler’s commentary upon the two, we shall obtain a clear narrative of 
the whole transaction ; and the singular manner in which the account of 
Foxe, with the exception of the dates, is confirmed both ])y Mr. Tytler, 
and by the letter, will strengthen the general argument for his fidelity. 

To do ju'^ticc, however, to the mart}rologist, we must not be con- 
tented with Mr. Tytlcr'’s siiinmary of tlic account of h''oxc. but permit 
him to relate the ciicumstances in his own vords.^ “ Queen Mary, 
whctlicr from that siiriinsc (that is, the suspicion that Elizabeth was 
cognizniit of Wyatt’s plot), or from what other cause I know not, being 
offended with the said lady Elizabeth her sister, at that tunc lying in her 
house at Ashridge : the next day after the rising of \^^yatt, sent to her, 
three of her councillors, wuth their ictinue and troop of horsemen, to the 
number of two hundred and fifty; w'ho, at their sudden and unproiided 
coming, found her at the same time sore sick in her bed, and \ery feeble 
and w'eak of body. Wlutlior wlicii they came, ascending up to licr 
grace’s chamber, they willed one of lier ladies, whom they met, to declare 
unto her grace that there were certain come from the court, which had a 
message from the queen. Her giacc, ha\ing knowledge thereof, was 
right glad of their coming: howbcit, being then very sick, and the night 
far spent (which w’as at ten of the clock), she requested them, by the 
messenger, that they w'ould resort thither in the morning. I’o tins tlicy 
answered, and by the said messenger sent word again, that they must 
needs see her, and w'ould so do, in what case soever she were. Wlicicat 
the lady being aghast, w'cnt to show her grace tlicir w ords ; but they, 
hastily following her, came rushing as soon as slie into her grace’s 
chamber, unbidden. At whose so sudden coming into her bed-chamber, 
her grace, being not a little amazed, said unto them, ‘ Is the haste such, 
that it might not have pleased you to come to-inoirow m tlic morning'"’ 
They made answer, that they were light sorry to see her in that case. 
‘And I,’ quoth she, ‘ am not glad to see you here at this time of the 
night.’ Whereunto they answ’eicd, that tliey came from the queen to 
do their message and duty, winch w^as to this effect, that the queen’s 
pleasure was, that she should be at London the seventh day of that 
present month. Whereunto she said, ‘ Certes, no creature more glad 
than I to come to her majesty, being right sorry that I am not in 
case at this time to w’ait on her, as you yourselves* do sec, and can well 
testify.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed we see it true,’ quoth they, ‘ that you do say, for which 
we arc very sorry. Albeit, we let you understand, that onr commission 
is such, and so straitnetli us, that we must needs bring you with ns, 
either quick or dead.’ Wlicrcat she being amazed, sorrowfully said, 

(1) Vol. vm p 006. edit and vol iii p 720 ot the folio edit ICSl 
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^that their commission was very sore; but yet, notwithstanding, she 
hoped it to be otherwise, and not so strait.’ ‘ Yes, verily,’ said they. 
Whereupon they, calling for two physicians, Dr. Owen and Dr.Wend}^, 
demanded of them whether she might be removed from thence with life 
or no. Whose answer and judgment was, that there was no impediment, 
in their judgment, to the contrary, but that she might travel without 
danger of life. 

In conclusion, they willed her to prepare against the next morning, 
at nine of the clock, to go with them, declaring that they had brought 
the queen’s litter for her. After much talk, the messengers, declaring 
how there was no prolonging of times and days, so departed to their 
chamber, being entertained and cheered as appertained to their worships. 

On the next morrow, at the time prescribed, they had her forth as 
she was, very faint and feeble, and in such case that she was ready to 
swound three or four times between them. What should I speak here, 
that cannot well be expressed, what an heavy house there w^as to behold 
the ui'xreverend and doleful dealing of these men, but especially the 
carnal fear and captivity of their innocent lady and mistress. 

“Now to proceed in her journey from Ashridge, all sick in the 
litter, she came to Redbourne', where she was guarded all night. From 
thence to St. Albans, to sir Ralph Rowlet’s house, where she tarried 
that night, both feeble in body and comfortless m mind. From that 
place they passed to Mr. Dod’s house at Myms, where also they remained 
that night ; and so from thence she came to Highgate, where she, being 
very sick, tarried that night and the next day. During which time of 
her abode, there came many pursuivants and messengers from the court ; 
but for what purpose I cannot tell. 

“ From that place she was conveyed to the court,” ^ &c. &c. 

From the three narratives, and other well-authenticated circumstances 
of the day, then, we may gather these facts. 

On the 25th Wyatt was defeated. On the 26th Mary sent a letter 
to her sister, desiring her to come to the court. A verbal answer was 
returned : a circumstance, in those days of lofty courtesy and ceremony, 
which could only be explained by the most undoubted inability, from 
dangerous sickness, to send a letter. The queen would inquire of the 
messenger, who brought back the answer, the state of her sister’s health. 
The reply appears to have satisfied her for the time ; but a transaction 
was about to take place, which neither Tytler nor Foxe have noticed, 
and which was undoubtedly the secret cause of the severe measure of 
commanding the presence of Elizabeth, at all hazards^ at the court. 
On the 12th of February lady Jane Grey was to be brought to the 
scaffold. The same party wiich made her queen, to secure the cause of 
the protestant reformation, would be probably anxious to obtain another 
royal chief; about whom they might rally. Elizabeth was that chief. 
There was danger of another insurrection, which could only, the queen 

(I) Foxe, 'vol vui. p 606, and edit 16S4, vol lii. p. 792 
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might naturally suppose, be prevented by securing, at all hazards^ the 
person of Elmbeth. Three kniglits are sent to Asliridgc, ^\ith two of 
the quccn^s physicians, and t^^o liundrcd and fifty men. Tlie nature of 
their instructions is described by Foxe ; and liis account is proved to be 
entirely true, by the \cry letter, in the State Papci Ofiicc, lately dis- 
covered. “Tlicir coming was unexpected,''’ sa}s Foxc; and when 
they came, ascending up to her chamben they willed one of her ladies 
to deelarc to her grace the queen’s pleasure." What says the letter ? 

Immediately on our arrival, we rcque&tcd to see the princes';." They 
insisted on seeing her," says Foxc. W e did sec the princess," says 
the letter to the queen, and delivered your grace's letter." Foxe relates 
a conversation bctw'ccn Elizabeth and tlic commissioners. There was no 
reason for repeating it in the letter. Tlic result, however, is the same. 

We must bring you quick or dead," Foxc dcclaics to luue been their 
language — the language, at the leport of which Mr. Tytlcr cx])i esses his 
virtuous indignation at the insult to queen Mary. “ I, the loid admiral," 
says the letter, “ declared the effect of your highness' pleasure, according 
to the credence to us" — that is, accoi cling to our credentials, or, 
peihaps, according to our piivatc instructions — ‘‘ that we proceed to 
require her, in your majesty's name {all eu'cumjet to repair to 

the court." Tlic pimccss obeyed. She set off at nine on the morning 
of the 12th ; and after tra\clhng, in consequence of her illness, thirty- 
five miles only in five days, she arrives at the court. Where is the dis- 
crepancy, excepting in the date of one day ? How is tlic account of 
John Foxc falsified ? IIow' is it not rather confirmed by the document 
winch Mr. Tytler has printed 

But Foxc omits all mention of the letter which Mary sent on the 
2Gth. He had not heard of it, or he w'ould have probably men- 
tioned it. 

But Foxe says that the commission w'as granted on the 26th of 
January. True: but m the preceding part of his w’oik he says it was 
granted on the 11th of Fcbruaiy. He ought here to have said the 
10th of February, and that Elizabeth was removed on the 12tli. In his 
dates he w^as wrong. Let him bear the blame. He has made the same 
error as that which the Quarterly Reviewer has imputed to his critic. 

But the account of Foxe is inflated. — Is it false ? 

But the commission was ideal ! ! — Did the three counsellors wdth the 
two hundred and fifty men go then to Asliridge w’ithout a commission ? 

But the queen sent t^vo physicians ; and this proves her humanity — 
It proves rather her suspicion, that the sickness of her sister, of which 
she had heard by a verbal message only a fortnight jbefore, w'as feigned; 
and she resolved, unless they found Elizabeth actually dying, to prevent 
her from being proclaimed queen, and being at the head of another 
insurrection. If it shall be thought that the youth of the princess 
would preclude such a supposition, I answer, that lady Jane Grey was 
three years younger than Elizabeth. 
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But Mary treated her sister with great courtesy and kindness. 

Is Mr. Tytler indeed so forgetful of the phenomenon, confirmed by 
all history, that the most cruel and tyrannical rulers have been sometimes 
distinguished for mildness of demeanour, and gentleness of deportment ? 
Nero regretted that he could write ; and our great though erring con- 
temporary, lord Byron, has observed of one of his characters, that he 
was as mild a mannered man as ever cut a throat. 

Mr. Tytler s attempts, in short, to depreciate Foxe, and to eulogize 
the humanity of the miserable queen, are alike in vain. The reputation 
of the martyrologist remains confirmed and strengthened by the keen-' 
ness and severity of the criticisms with which he has been assailed; and 
with respect to the queen, the stains of blood, needlessly and cruelly 
shed, are so deep on her royal robes — or rather, the deluge of the 
blood she shed, so surmounts both her crown and sceptre, that no 
words, no breath of man, can cleanse that stain, nor remove that deluge. 
The pardon of God and man can only be granted to such offences by 
the total removal of the very possibility of their renewal, among the 
adherents of the same cause, which that wretched sovereign defended. 
Naturally amiable and gentle, Mary might or might not have been. If 
she was the former, — her cruelties can only be imputed to the spirit of the 
canon law of Rome, which was now a portion of the statute law of Eng- 
land ; and to the counsels of the execrable Italians and Spaniards, who 
came over from the continent to haunt the church and court ; and who had 
not one noble, honourable, manly feeling, of the English love of liberty and 
truth, and hatred of falsehood and oppression, in their intellect, or hearts. 
If the latter — then we can but say, with all history, and with all impartial 
historians, that her cold and arbitrary temper united the tyranny of her 
father, with the mistaken piety of her mother. She retained the obsti- 
nacy of the former, with the religious zeal of the latter. She becamo 
what the English abhor, cruel, yet religious : dividing the nation equally 
between hatred to her crimes and temper, and respect for her religious 
zeal and devotion. There goes one who lost three kingdoms for a 
mass,” said Louis XIV. of James II. “ Not ten such kingdoms as 
England,” said Mary, “ shall be more valuable to me than the salvation 
of my soul.” James was right, and Mary was right, in the sentiment, 
which Christ has commanded all his followers to esteem above all price — 

“ What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?'" Both princes were right in the sentiment. Both were wrong only 
in identifying the church of Christ with the church of Rome — the gospels, 
with the canons — zeal for God’s glory, with infringements upon the 
liberty and happiness of their people. Both were possessed of great 
and eminent qualities. Both loved God and their country, and intended 
to please God by their most atrocious and abominable measures. Both 
were examples to us, and to our posterity ybr efoer — that virtues become 
vices, religion wickedness, love to God becomes hatred and ill-will to 
man, patriotism becomes the ruin and misery of the subjects it desires to 
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bless— when the maxims and the laws of a foreign church, and of a foreign 
bishop, are permitted to influence the counsels, and to guiae the actions 
of an English prince. Mr. Tytler has informed us^ ol the manner iu 
which pope Julius III. received the intelligence of Mai^s accession. 
He has told us also of the mission of the Italian Coramendone, to pass 
secretly into England ; of his interviews with Mary — of her assurance 
of her inviolable attachment to the Romish church — and of her resolu- 
tion to restore its worship ; but that she implored him to conceal him- 
self^ and to act with the utmost caution. He relates also that she 
again sent secretly for the Italian, and entrusted him with letters to the 
pope, assuring him of her resolution to reconcile her kingdom to the 
Holy See. If Mr. Tytler had given us more commentary on their 
proceedings, and less criticism on the error of a date, in an undoubtedly 
true narrative by John Poxe, his book would have been more valuable, 
and his labours more useful to his countrymen. He inherits tlic talents 
of his fathers. He imitates their love of learning and their labour. 
Let him but imitate the example of his ancestors in higher matters ; and 
never sacrifice an opportunity of expressing the more useful inferences 
from such historical facts as these. Seldom has an author w'lio can 
command the attention of the public, possessed such an opportunity of 
'uniting the most impartial truth, with new mfoimation, and a philoso- 
phical and enlarged liberality. Seldom has it liappencd that an author 
has been so favoured with every advantage as Mr. Tytler. I do not 
condemn his book, I am only dissatisfied with it. In common with the 
rest of his readers, I am pleased with many of his remarks and com- 
mentaries. It is possible that I am alone in my opinion, when 
I still declare myself to be deeply disappointed. 

I shall not occupy more time in endeavouring to reconcile the 
itinerary of Elizabeth’s journey from Ashridge to London, as it is 
given by Foxe, with that which is given by lord William Hoivarcl 
in his letters. Neither shall I discuss the question whether the 
high opinion of lord William How\ard, expressed by Elizabeth on 
Nov. lOtli, 1558, just before Mary s death, proves that he could not 
have conducted himself as Foxe describes.^. Mr. Tytler has permitted 
himself to be misled, as to his estimate of Foxe, by Mr. Maitland, the 
gentleman whose labours Ave shall now proceed to consider," I shall 
only add that the account ivhich John Foxe has here given to us of tlie 
removal of Elizabeth from Ashridge to London, was more especially 
addressed to his contemporaries, wdiose attention would be as much 
directed to this narrative, as to the accounts of the martyrdoms, to wdiich 
they had been the eye-witnesses. No historical evidence in the world 
can prove the truth of any asserted fiict, if such trutli is not demon- 
strated by an appeal to eye-witnesses, at the very time, in the very 
place, among the very people among whom they are afiirmcd to 

“• P* ^ (2) Tytlei's Edward VI. &.c vol. li. p 428, Note. 

(3) See, says Mr. Tytler (vol n p-426) "the Rev S. R Maitland’s learned and convincing papers on 
Foxe’s Martyiology, in the British Magd-sme ” 
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have happened ; when inquiry can be easily made, and contemporary 
denial be recorded — if such evidence can be overthrown, three centuries 
after, by a document which confirms every circumstance related, excepting 
the date of a day, or some trivial and minor incident. This is the case 
with the newly-discovered letter of lord Howard; and the narration 
given to us by Foxe: and we are justified, therefore, in rejecting the 
inferences of Mr. Tytler, and of continuing our confidence in the veracity ^ 
and fidelity of the martyrologist. 


IV. THE REV. S. R. MAITLAND, 

the librarian, at Lambeth, of the archbishop of Canterbury, an ap- 
pointment to which he was deservedly raised on account of his profound 
ecclesiastical learning — the eulogized, as we have seen, by Mr. Dowling, 
Churton, Tyler, Tytler, and others — the principal and most formidable 
of the living assailants 6f the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, is the 
next to be considered. So high is the reputation of this gentleman, 
so much is he regarded by his contemporaries as an authority in all 
matters relating to the history of those ages, in recording the transactions 
of which J ohn Foxe was the earliest and the most unassisted historian ; that 
I should have indeed deemed myself to have been guilty of presumption 
in venturing to question the truth and certainty of his conclusion — that 
Foxe is not worthy of our approbation; if I had not been accustomed 
to receive no conclusions whatever upon the mere authority of any author, 
in questions which relate to the controversies, and agitations, that have so 
long divided us, I speak with all reverence, when I declare, that I 
believe in Christianity itself, because I have fairly and impartially studied 
the evidences of its truth ; and am therefore convinced, that an immortal 
and reasoning man is more wise to believe in Christianity with its 
difficulties, than to reject Christianity with its evidences. I accept the 
Church itself, because I have compared its claims to my homage, as a 
believer in revelation, with those of the two extremes of popery and 
dissent ; and I perceive that it embraces the excellences to wdiich the 
two rivals of its acceptableness aspire, without their defects. My expe- 
rience as a magistrate confirmed this habit of believing nothing without 
satisfactory reasons, and teaching me the necessity of hearing both sides 
of a question before I decided ; and I could not depart from this habit, 
even when I read the condemnation of John Foxe, from the scholar, the 
student, and the critic, whom the Metropolitan had honoured ; whom 
his most studious and estimable contemporaries had praised, and to 
whom so many of my own friends deferred as the cautious, discerning, 
and sarcastic opponent, to be at once venerated for his knowledge and 
talents, and dreaded for his unsparing severity. I thought it possible 
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that even Mr. Maitland might be mistaken in his estimate of onr 
noble martyrologist ; and that if I could show that he had probably 
misapprehended him, then 1 should have but little difficulty m satis- 
fying the reader; that he w^oukl not act very unphilosophically, if 
he considered other opponents of Foxe, who possessed less learning, 
and less claim, therefore, to his attention than Mr. Maitland, as unen- 
titled to his more anxious curiosity. I thought that if Mr. Maitland's 
objections to Foxe could be overthrown, the remainder of my task would 
be shortened, and the reader be more readily satisfied, that our fathers 
were not deceived, when they admired the Acts and Monuments. It 
is necessary, therefore, that we devote more time and attention to 
Mr. Maitland than to any other assailant of Foxe, whether dead or living. 

I think it will be shown that neither this well-armed warrior, nor any of 
the motley troops which have followed him, has hitherto obtained a 
triumph over the veteran chief whom our ancestors delighted to 
honour. 

In estimating the merits of a critic who desires to, convince the 
protestants of England that they have, through three centuries, decided 
wrongly on the merits of a work, which, through that long period, has 
been deeply valued by the great majority of their number; wc must take 
into consideration his mothes^ his (jualifimtiom^ and Ins success. If he 
be a member of the church of Rome, w'c shall believe his motives, in 
assailing the Acts and Monuments, to be, partially at least, influenced 
by the desire to defend the honour and the purity of liis chinch ; and we 
shall look, therefore, with much suspicion on those of his statements 
which peculiarly refer to the topics more fiercely dis{)utcd by the two 
churches. We may suspect the writer of motives of prejudice, hatred 
to the protestants, love for the papists ; of bigotry, defending a propo- 
sition at all hazards, because it has been affinned by authority; of 
fanaticism, ready to die for error as well as truth ; of enthusiasm, blinded 
by attachment to a general cause, without condescending to care 
for its details. Together with these motives, however, there may be 
many great qualifications for the task of the critic. Wc may con- 
sider Eusebius Andrews and Bishop ]\lilncr, for instance, as being 
equally influenced by unworthy or questionable motives ; yet the quali- 
fications of the abusive and ignorant bookseller, are utterly inferior to 
those of the courteous, plausible, and learned bishop. The consequence 
has been, that the success of Andrews, even when he affirms the very 
same things as Bishop Milner, is regarded as uiiivorthy of notice ; "while 
the success of Bishop Milner, in making the worse appear the better reason, 
in Ills depicciation of John Foxe, has been so great, that he is uniformly 
quoted by the controversialists who have followed liiin, as an authority 
to be depended upon, or as an antagonist worthy to be assailed. To 
appreciate Mr. Maitland rightly, we must apply this reasoning to his 
labours ; and, leaving out of consideration both his eminent patron, the 
archbishop, and his respected eulogizers, we must inquire into his motms 
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aEd his qualifications^ that we may more certainly appreciate his labours, 
and decide upon his success. 

Surprise will be mingled with our respect/ when I affirm that Mr. 
Maitland’s motives for publishing two pamphlets against the work of the 
martyrologist, are as pure and blameless, as any protestant who agrees 
with Mr. Maitland in his love of the protestant church of England could 
desire ; and if he fails, therefore, in establishing his point against Foxe, 
the reasons of that failure must be found in the unworthiness of the 
cause he advocates, rather than in the inferiority of his motives. 

That Mr. Maitland’s motives for his publishing his attacks on Foxe 
must be of the most honourable nature, may be gathered from his own 
paragraphs in the two pamphlets which he has published against the 
authority and value of the Acts and Monuments.® They may be, so far 
as I can understand them, all summed up in one, the best characteristic 
of an Anglican, episcopalian, protestant — the pure love of truth for the 
truth’s sake ; and they are developed in these four instances — his hatred 
of the supposition that error is endurable provided a great object is to be 
obtained, — ^his love of the church of England, — his regard to his own 
reputation, — and his deference to the opinion of his diocesan. Each of 
these may be only so very briefly noticed, as may be essential to our 
understanding the undoubted fact, that no unworthy motive is imputable 
to this formidable assailant. 

His first motive — the hatred to the supposition that error is endurable 
provided a great object is to be obtained — appears from his honourable 
and severe declamation against what he calls the never-mind” principle.® 
He justly argues, that no fear of unpopularity, no fear of lowering the 
character of an eminent historian, ought to prevent a critic from pointing 
out errors. He condemns those who urge, that it is better to say nothing 
about the mistakes of the well-meaning, though ignorant, lest we should 
lower the credit of a good man, and lessen his authority in matters of 
more importance. “ I feel bound,” Mr. Maitland justly says, “ to ex- 
press what I believe to be the truth on the subject, though I am aware 
that by such a course I may give offence, where I am sorry to do so. I 
believe that all such feeling and such argument, as I have attempted to 
describe, arises from incorrect views on the nature of truth in general ; 
and particularly from an idea that truth has no intrinsic value whatever, 
but that any particular truth derives such value as it may at any time 
possess, merely from circumstances. If a matter of fact is not, in the 
estimation of such persons, of some probable use for some effect which 
they think it may produce, they not only consider it of little or no con- 
sequence whether it is correctly or incorrectly (in plain terms, truly or 
falsely) stated by a writer whose credit they wish to keep up, — they are 
prepared to do every thing in their power to excuse, to conceal, and so 

(1) “ Sir Roderick marked, and in his eyes, 

Respect was mingled with surprise.” — S ir W Scott. 

(2) The two pamphlets are entitled — Review of Foxe the Martyrologist^s History of the Waldenses 
Rmngtons, 1837. Six Letters on Foxe’s Acts and Monuments Rivingtons, 1837. 

(3) Six Letters on Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, pp 38, 59. 
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to perpetuate, the falsehood, and to deter othcis fioin exposing it. The 
correction of a falsehood is, in their view, a mere matter of expediency. 
If it is to be set right, it is not because it is wiong, but because it may 
do mischief; and the question as to acknowledging and amending a fault 
is a mere calculation of probabilities. I repeat, that all thi-s gioundcd 
on an idea that truth has no intrinsic value, and derives importance only 
from its cbnsctjuences or probable rc&ults. I hold a totally different 
opinion.” 

Such is Mr. Maitland's language : and his rcinaiks are admirable. 
They prove that Mr. Maitland is actuated by the same love of truth 
in attacking the errors of John Foxc, as he was, when he sought for 
evidence against the Waldenscs and the Albigenses in the ri'cords of the 
Inquisition of Toulouse. The only difference is, that he makes no apology 
for assailing the protestant inartyrologist ; though he docs make an 
apology for quoting, as evidence against heretics, the records of the 
Inquisition, and assures us that he docs not mean to palliate its pro- 
ceedings.^ 

Another motive wdtli Mr. Maitland to assail the reputation of the 
inartyrologist W’as his orthodox fidelity and attachment to the chinch of 
England. Foxe has cxpres'^cd many sentiments which I shall ccrtaiidy 
not attempt to justify, on the subject of the cleiieal vestments; on titlics 
being originally, and thcicforc continuously, intended as alms ; and otlier 
matters, which, however censurable they maybe, have escaped even the 
researches of Mr. Maitland. The criors, however, which he has disco- 
vered, and, to use his own words, ^ the style and s-piiit of Foxe's woik, 
and its aspect towards the church of which I am a niinistcr, are ijuitc 
sufficient to justify my personal dislike to it.” 

In the course of the late or present unhappy controversy at Oxford — 
the deliberate leading and confirmation of the Thiity-nmc Aiticles of the 
Churcli of England, both m Latin and English, by tlie Convocation of 
1571, eight years after the closing of the council of Trent, was referred 
to, in one of the replies circulated thiough the university in answer to 
the ninetieth of the miscellaneous Tiacts, which occasioned tlie dis- 
cussion.^ This convocation was rcfcircd to as an authority acknow- 
ledged by all churchmen, and this, this w'as the convocation which 
commanded the volumes of .John Foxe to be placed in all the cliurclics. 
My correct and orthodox churchmanbhip appeals to myself to be most 
fully proved by defending the decree of my church, ami by vindicating 
the act of the apostolical succession, the bishops and archbishojis, who 
issued this decree. I bow to their authority, because I believe it to 
have been rightly exercised. I uphold their decision. 1 esteem my 
church, m this assembly of its principal magistrates, to have done 


(1) Facts and Documents illustrative of the Histor>, Doctrine, and Rites of the Ancient Albigenses 
and VValdenses, Svo Rivingtonss, 18iJ2, page 224, and section vm 

(2) Six Letters, p. 74 

(3) The paper was signed X S It consisted only of three W'hy will our controveisialiil^ 

write anon 3 mously f 
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Wisely, in submitting to our Christian people, and to the congregations 
of churchmen, the perpetual memorial of the consequences of per- 
mitting the punishment of the. body for the good of the soul ; when no 
crimes and no immoralities are proved against the holders of conclusions 
supposed to be erroneous. I honour my church, I love my church, 
because it thus abhors persecution, while it dovetails the Bible into its 
services, and appeals to the people, as Christ and his apostles appealed 
to the world. It appeals to them by its truth and usefulness, rather than 
by its authority, which it still affirms and upholds, as of more than 
human origin. I seem to be proving my love and zeal for my church, 
when I maintain the value and usefulness of that laborious work, which 
the church thus honoured. Mr. Maitland has formed an opposite 
opiiiion. He proves his love and zeal for his church, by endeavouring 
to show that its decision was erroneous, and that Poxe deserved its 
censure, rather than its praise. I honour his love of the truth, and 
appreciate his endeavours to find it. I believe it to be equal to my 
own : yet I rejoice to have discovered truth, where the church I love 
has found it. I regret that Mr. Maitland should have sought for the 
same truth, and imagine that he has discovered it in conclusions which 
his church did not approve, I am sure Mr. Maitland will agree with 
me in this respect at least, that it is fortunate for us all, that the church 
of England claims neither infallibility nor unchangeableness, nor the 
power to punish those who may doubt the justice of the decrees, which 
its convocation may have established, and not rescinded. If the church 
of England had claimed the same power as the church of Rome, no 
enactment of its bishops and council could have been altered. The 
impugner of its most erroneous conclusions would have been severely 
censured. Mr. Maitland, affirming that he loves the church, endeavours, 
with his utmost energies, to prove that his church was wrong. The 
church, with its usual toleration, will believe in his professions of love. 

I hope it will forgive his peculiar mode of proving his attachment to its 
authority. 

Another motive which must have prevailed with Mr. Maitland to 
assail the labours of John Foxe must have been the natural and laudable 
regard for his own reputation. Highly eulogized by Mr. Dowling, and 
raised to his present preferment by the estimation in which his leanied 
labours caused him to be held, he must be anxious to retain the good 
opinion of his contemporaries; and he must have believed that his 
honours would be increased, or at least continued undiminished, by his 
attacks on the volumes of the martyrologist. 

The last of the honourable motives which actuated Mr, Maitland, and to 
which I shall allude, is the proper, natural, praiseworthy feeling of grati- 
tude to the metropolitan who has bestowed on him the preferihent he 
holds. It is impossible that Mr. Maitland can be deficient in this virtue. 
Now gratitude is sometimes shown by silence on the opinions in which the 
obliged differs from the obliger. We generally suppose that nothing 
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deeply learned papers on ttie history of the Waldenses, Albigenses, and 
the transactions of the middle ages. They are redolent with minute 
and interesting information, and prove to us, that Mr. Maitland is 
himself the great sublime he draws,” when he presents to us the 
portrait of a true church historian. The real church historian,” he 
observes, ‘‘if he would do anything like even such imperfect justice as 
uninspired man can do to such a subject as church history, — if his 
object is to trace the true light shining in darkness, — is not to wait till 
persecution has fanned up a flame, and then to run just where he sees 
a blaze, to warm himself at the stake, and rake in the ashes for relics : 
much less is he to trust to picking up those relics at second hand from 
pedlars, and to give his account of the Auto-da-fe from the newspaper. 
He must be out at nights, creeping under the hedge, and beside the 
ditch, in darkness and dirt, to catch the glow-worm ; or, to speak 
plainly, he must toil through much that is useless, worthless, and re- 
pulsive, — much oflPence to taste, logic, and common sense, — ^much igno- 
rance, and mu,cli superstition ; he must be strong in mind, in body, and 
in purpose ; his daily task must be ‘ the reading that was never read 
and half his books, what where (sic in orig.) not thought worth printing ; 
he must tuck up his sleeves, and bid defiance to dirt and dog-latin, and 
all the tricks of monkish penmanship ; he must have free access to old 
and large libraries, and full permission to ransack their stores.”^ — All 
this Mr. Maitland has done. He has had access to the noble library at 
Lambeth. He has the patience, the zeal, the knowledge he thus deems 
requisite ; and I again repeat, therefore, that if the labours of John Foxe 
can bear the searching, piercing, powerful scrutiny of this scholar, it will 
endure any ordeal prepared for it by any critic whatever, whether of 
England or of Rome.^ It remains for us, therefore, to consider Mr. 
Maitland’s success. 

To estimate the value and extent of his success, I beg the reader to 
remember two remarkable facts. 

It has been said that there are thirty thousand various readings in the 
six comedies of Terence. Yet the reader of each comedy is able to 
understand fully the plot of each, the shades of character, the unity 
of time and place. The various readings do not aflFect one incident, 
nor change one scene, nor alter one material point. . Terence is admii*ed 


(1) Maitland’s Facts and Documents illustrative of the Waldenses. Rivmgtons. 1832 Pp 48, 49 

(2) I beg here to express my agreement with Mr Maitland m one sentiment, immediately precedmg 
(p 45) the extract m the text. He is speaking of true, but unknown Christians, before Calvin and 
Luther — 

“I will not shrink from avowing my belief that many a tonsured head now rests in Abraham’s 
bosom, and that many a frail body, bowed down with "voluntary humility, and wasted with unprofitable 
will-worship, clothed in rags, and girt with a bell-rope, was a temple of the Holy Ghost." I believe 
this as well as Mr M , and I believe also that many a Whitfieldite shoemaker, and many a Wesleyan 
weaver, rests there with the tonsured and hell-rope-girt Franciscan; and I am sure Mr. Maitland will 
agree with me, that as these several personages may meet with Christian popes, emperors, bishops, 
and laymen in the world to come, blessed would that man be, who could blend them all in one com- 
munion, as the sons of God, on earth. Let us only unite m abolishing the pretensions of that church 
which enforces error by persecution; and the chief impediment to the union of believers will be 
removed. When shall the angel descend to roll away that stone from the door of the sepulchre in 
which the church is buried, that it may nse from the dead! One day with the Lord is as a 
thousand years The second day is ending The third day will dawn The church will rise, and the 
kingdom of God come. 
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as a graphic depicturer of the customs of the day in which his Dramatis 
Personae lived ; and his knowledge of the human heart is not lessened by 
the blunders of his transcribers, or the errors of manuscripts and 
versions. 

Just so it is also with the various readings of the New Testament, 
They amount to many thousands. No great doctrine of Christianity 
is affected by them. No material fact is overthrown or shaken. The 
book — the wonderful book which presents the surprising pheenomenon 
of exhausting the learning of all the universities of the world, — of still 
employing the most acute intellects in its study, — yet guiding the 
humble and the ignorant to present peace and future happiness, is un- 
diminished in value and interest by all the variations in its text, and 
by all the carelessness of its copyists. 

These two facts illustrate the nature of the success of Jlr. Maitland 
in his severe remarks upon the labours of the martyrologist. He has 
discovered innumerable misprints, blunders, and various readings. He 
has detected the results of imperfect transcriptions. He has demon- 
strated, that another church history than that of John Foxe is impera- 
tively required for a critical and inquiring age'; because the language 
of the old man whom our fathers loved is quaint and obsolete. He 
has proved that the character of John Foxe was w’cak, though pious; 
and that many of his conclusions and opinions were of questionable 
value ; but he has not overthrown one material fact recorded. He has 
not found him guilty of the heresy which denies .the truth of revelation, 
as the church of Christ among us has received and taught it. He has 
not proved him guilty of the schism which needlessly and wantonly 
separates itself from the communion of saints ; though Foxe desired that 
the Anglican church should have effected a more entire reformation. 
He has left untouched altogether the great mass of facts which con- 
stitutes the chief value of Foxe’s labours, the demonstrations in tlie 
narratives of his martyrdoms, of the miserable results which follow tlio 
power to enforce the reception of a doctrine by secular authority. He 
has utterly failed therefore in his attempts to prove that our fathers were 
fools for their admiration of Foxe, or that his pages are unworthy of llie 
attention of their sons. Till Rome alters, — till the last persecuting 
laws in the decretals and canons of the church, which still claims autho- 
rity over all the churches of the catholic church, arc rescinded and 
expunged, the labours of John Foxe deserve to be, and will be, received 
as the one immutable record of the consequences of this intolerable 
assumption. Till that change come, — and God grant it may arrive soon ! — 
the records of the martyrdoms of the opposers of the errors and autho- 
rity of the church of Rome are an invaluable inheritance and memorial 
to be treasured up, and never to be neglected nor forgotten. Till 
that day come, the labours of John Foxe cannot be worthless or obso- 
lete. When it does come, every protestant, and every iiltra-protestant, 
will rejoice to see the hour when the pages of Foxe may be thrown as 
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useless to the moles and to the bats ; as they may be, then, and then only, 
when Rome returns to the primitive Catholicism of antiquity,— when 
communion is restored to the churches, — and the one fold, with its 
countless scattered sheep, hear the voice of the one Shepherd. 

To prove the truth of my affirmation, that Mr. Maitland has signally 
failed to destroy the value of the labours of Foxe, I shall proceed, as 
briefly as possible, through the two publications which he has especially 
devoted to the depreciation of the martyrologist. The first is the 
Review of his History of the Waldenses, the second his Six Letters on 
the Acts and Monuments.^ 

We begin with Mr. Maitland’s review of Foxe’s History of the 
Waldenses. 

Five years before the publication of the new edition of the Acts and 
Monuments, Mr. Maitland published his own work on the Ancient 
Waldenses.^ A long controversy had been carried on, from the Refor- 
mation till the visit of Dr. Gilly to Peyrani and to the Valleys of Pied- 
mont, respecting the origin of the name and opinions advocated by the 
Waldenses. Some derived their name from Waldus, or Waldo, or Vaud, 
the gentleman of Lyons, or Leona, who, being suddenly impressed by 
the death of a friend, changed his more free, to a more austere mode, of 
living, and dedicated the remainder of his life to the circulation of the 
Scriptures, the saving of his soul, and the instruction of his brethren. 
Others, and this was the more general opinion, trace both the name and 
opinions of the Waldenses to the most remote antiquity. One of their 
principal opponents, Reinerius Saccho, has affirmed,^ that their sect, 
according to some, originated in the times of pope*Silvester, in the fourth 
century ; and according to others, existed as early as the days of the 
apostles. This testimony, however, is rejected by Mr. Maitland, and 
by those who advocate the later origin of the Waldenses, because he 
refers to no previous authority. Mr. Faber derives the name Waldenses 
from one Peter, who sprang firom the region Valdis, three hundred 
years after Constantine. He considers Valdis to be one of the valleys 
of the Gottian Alps, immemorially inhabited by the Waldenses, and that 
the name Leonists did not originate from Lyons, but from Lugdunum 
Convenarum in Aquitaine.^ Mr. Faber, also, has so interpreted those 
passages of the Book of Revelation which speak of the two witnesses 
which should prophesy in sackcloth while the outer court and the Holy 
City were trodden down of the Gentiles, that he identifies these witnesses 
with the two churches of the Albigenses and Waldenses. Mr. Mait- 
land is exceedingly indignant with this hypothesis, (which this is not 
the place to discuss,) and he denominates the general theory of the 

(1) Both published by Emngtons 1837. ^ 

(2) Facts and Documents Illustrative of the History, Doctrines, and Rites, of the Ancient Albigenses 

and Waldenses , 8vo. 1832, Rivingtons. , ^ , 

(3) Liber adv Waldenses, c 4 , Bibliotheca Patt. tom xxv. p 262 ; ap Soanies’s Mosheim, vol. ii. 
p 506, 1841. 

(4) Inquiry into the History and Theology of the Vallenses and Albigenses, (London, 1838,) 
pp 279 — 302. 
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remote origin of the Waldenses, in language not quite philosophical, 
“ popular cant,” * and the attempt to set up Waldo as a learned man, 
which had been done by the editor of the Christian Observer, as “ a mere 
matter of sectarian nonsense.”^ These are singular expressions. They 
almost seem to prove to us the truth of the remark of our poet, that — 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connexion 

I have nothing to do with that part of the controversy respecting 
the Waldenses which has been so long carried on by Mr. Maitland, 
Dr. Gilly, Mr. Faber, the Christian Observer, and others. Poxe, 
copying either from Illyricus, or from the common documents,® which 
both of them may have consulted when they were engaged in their 
mutual labours on the Continent, gives his reader the common story 
of the origin of the Waldenses from Waldo, a circumstance which his 
editor condemns, and which we might have expected Mr. Maitland would 
have approved. Foxe quotes Reinerius Saccho in testimony of the 
purity of life and true Christian principles of the Waldensfis, but he does 
not refer to the passage in which that writer affirms their antiquity. As I 
am now, however, on this subject, I trust — though I do not wish to discuss 
the various arguments of the writers who derive the origin of the Wal- 
denses either from Waldo, or from Peter of Valdis, or from any other 
person — that I may be permitted to digress for one moment from Mr. 
Maitland and his review of Foxe, to relate that whicli appears to me to 
be the real origin of the doctrines and name of the Waldenses, more 
especially as the view F take on the subject, though new, reconciles nearly 
every authority and opinion which our protestant writers have submitted 
to the world on this much controverted subject. 

The doctrines of the Waldenses are summed up in the tables given 
by Foxe* and Illyricus. They are collected also by Soames.'^ 

“ Peter Waldus and his associates did not aim so much to change the 
system of religion, or to inculcate new articles of faith, as to restore the 
form of the church, the morals of the clergy, and the lives of Christians, 
to that primitive and apostolic simplicity, which they thought they had 
learned, particularly from the words of Christ. They, therefore, taught 
that the Romish church had degenerated from its original purity and 
sanctity in the times of Constantine the Great ; they denied the supre- 
macy of the Roman pontiff ; they would have the rulers and minis- 
ters of the church imitate the poverty of the apostles, and procure their 
own frugal and slender sustenance by manual labour ; they asserted, that 

(1) Preface to Six Letters on the Acts and Monuments, p vn 

(2) Review of Foxe's History, &c p. 18. 

(3) Since I wrote my remarks on Mr Dowling, who considers Illyricus, and not Foxe, to be the 
father of ecclesiastical history, I have procured the collation of the first edition of Foxe’s work, pub- 
lished in 1556, with that of 1559, and with Illyricus, and find that I have been misled in the supposition 
that the account of the Waldenses was. in that edition It first appeared in 1559, after the Catalosus 
of Illyricus had been published , not before, as I had been informed 

(4) Vol 11 p 265, new edit 

(5) I refer to Mr Soames, as the last and best of our ecclesiastical writers. Soames’s Mosheim. 

vol. n, p. 508 ‘ ’ 
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authority to teach, to confirm, and to admonish their brethren, was, to a 
certain extent, given to all Christians ; the ancient penitential discipline, 
which was nearly subverted by the grants of indulgences^ that is, the 
making satisfaction for sins, by prayer, fasting, and liberality to the poor, 
they wished to see restored ; and these satisfactions^ on which they laid 
great stress, they believed any devout Christian could enjoin upon those 
who confessed, so that it was not necessary for people to confess their 
•sins to priests, but only to lay open their transgi-essions to individual 
brethren, and look to them for advice ; the power of forgiving sins, and 
remitting the punishment of them, they held to belong to God only, 
and, therefore, that indulgences were an invention of base avarice ; they 
regarded prayers, and the rites performed in behalf of the dead, to be 
useless ceremonies ; because departed souls are not detained and subject 
to a purgation in some intermediate region, but are, immediately after 
death, either taken into heaven, or sent into hell. These, and like these, 
were the doctrines they inculcated. Their morals were very strict, for 
they explained our Saviour’s sermon on the mount according to the 
literal import of the words ; and therefore disapproved altogether of war, 
law-suits, efforts to acquire wealth, capital punishments, taking any oath, 
or defending one’s life or limbs against offered violence.” 

This statement proves to us that they held in common with the church 
of Rome, as we still do, all the doctrines which that church held in the 
days of St. Paul, when its faith was spol^en of throughout the whole 
world; and they rejected, as we do, those doctrines of Rome only which 
are of later origin, or which are peculiar to that church ; such as the 
supremacy of the bishop of Rome over others ; and that they desired to 
establish that indefinite perfection and excellence to which all Christians 
are commanded to aspire, and not to rest in any external services and 
observances, however admirable, ancient, or divine. 

We are no more justified in imputing the first teaching of such a code 
to Waldo of Lyons, or to Peter of Lugdunum Convenarum, than we 
are justified in imputing the first teaching of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion to George Whitfield, or the doctrine of human responsibility, from 
the freedom of the will, or the freedom of action, in man, to John 
Wesley. Both teachers insisted on certain, common, known, received, 
truths ; and both became the leaders of sects, because they insisted on 
some great truths, without sufficiently blending them with other equally 
important, though apparently antagonistical, truths. Peter Waldo of 
Lyons, or Peter of Valdis, might both teach and preach many solemn 
truths, and blend those truths with some errors ; but the large mass of 
truths winch we call the Waldensian doctrines must have had a purer 
and a more ancient origin than in any individual, whether of the sixth 
or twelfth centuries ; and the truth of the great controversy will, I think, 
appear to be probably that which I shall now mention, as my own infer- 
ences from the general survey of ecclesiastical history. I speak with 
distrust of my opinion, because it is novel ; though I confess my surprise 

u 
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that it has not been previously advocated by others. I am not anxious 
to defend it ; but I think it will be refuted with difficulty, because it 
reconciles all the phsenomena or facts of the controversy. 

The questions between Rome and its opponents may be resolved into 
this one. Were all the peculiar tenets of the church of Rome, taught 
from the commencement of Christianity by its Divine Founder and his 
holy apostles ; or did not a certain number of its doctrines and opinions 
originate at a later period ; and if so, were not some doctrines enforced 
by ecclesiastical power, which had not been previously taught by divine 
and apostolical authority ? 

The church of Rome affinns that it has invented and enforced no new 
doctrine whatever. 

The protestants generally, the Waldensians, the Anglican church, with 
the episcopal churches of Scotland and America, which are not in com- 
munion with Rome, affirm that they are not in that communion be- 
cause of certain alleged novelties. 

We will select one doctrine or opinion only ; and test the two masses 
of Christians, the papal and antipapal, by it : and thus see in what 
manner the answer to the question — whether the church of Rome has 
taught any novelty, illustrates the history of the Waldenses. 

We will select this question. Were images commanded to be vene- 
rated in any manner whatever, either with Latreia, Douleia, or Hyper- 
douleia, by Christ, and by his apostles ? 

It is certain — and the chief Romanist writers themselves agree with 
the protestants — that the veneration of images was not taught by Christ, 
or by his apostles.^ 

In the next generation, if we may credit the earlier traditions of 
ecclesiastical history, Trophimus, whom St. Paul left at Miletum, sick, 
had become the founder of the church of Arles,® on the river Rhone, in 
the south of France. Irenmus had founded the church of Lyons on the 
same river; Crescens, that of Vienne, near Lyons, on the same river.® 
These early bishops would have instructed the people in the apostolic 
faith ; which did not include the worship of images. 

After some centuries of slowly encroaching corruptions in the church, 
the worship of images was established in the church of Rome; and 
commanded therefore to be enforced among the churches which 
maintained their primitive communion with Rome. This worship 
was established by pope Gregory 11. and by a council summoned at 
Rome under his auspices, in 780. From this time the church of Rome 
affirmed the propriety and necessity of such worship. 

When the credit of the church of Rome was endangered by its rup- 


(1) See Mede’s Apostasy of the latter Tames, book iii, c. 5, p 688, ed. 1677, and Pagi de usu Ima- 
ginum, Crit. m Baron. Annal 55, p 42, Antwerp, ed 1 727 Though see Baronms in aim. 102. 

(2) Galha Christiana, on. the Bishops, &c. &c. of the Church of Aiies 

(3) The church at Berri, is.said to have been founded by Ursmus, or Nathauiel, Tours by Cratian, 
Paris by Dionysius, Sens by Sabinianuin, or Potentianum, Limoges, the capital of Upper Vienne, by 
Maltial, Metz by Clemens Komanus, Marseilles by Lazarus — but see on all these traditions the note (e) 
in Mosheim’s Cominentaries on the State of the Church before Constantine, -vol, it, p. 9 
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tiire with the eastern churches, and its authority placed in peril by the 
resistance of the Lombards, the see of Rome received great support from 
the conversion of the German tribes to its own dogmata by the English 
monk Winfrid, its active advocate for forty years, from 715 to 755. 
To reward his zealous labours, Gregory II. made him a bishop in 723 ; 
when he assumed the name of Bonifiice. By Gregory III. he was 
created archbishop of Mentz, and vicar-general of the apostolic see. On 
his promotion an oath of allegiance was exacted from him ; and on this 
occasion the first precedent is furnished of a claim of fealty by the papal 
power, Boniface and his missionaries were the persons who first promulged 
the higher and more exaggerated notions of the supreme authority of 
the popes on earth, as deciding what Christians should enter the kingdom 
of heaven.*- While the doctrine of the papal supremacy was agitating 
the western world, the papal vicar-general, Boniface, was called into 
France hy Carlman and Pepin, to act as legate of the holy ^ee in 
reducing the ecclesiastical affairs of France to submission to the papal 
head.^ By. these transactions, says Gieseler, ‘‘ the kings of the 
Franks, as well as the national church, were brought into close alliance 
with Rome-’’ — “ Thus when Pepin, already possessed of regal power, 
wished also to assume the royal title, he applied for the appiobation of 
the pope ; and Zachary, by his ready consent, effectually secured the 
future assistance of the kings of the Franks.® This took place in the 
year 752. In that year, Pepin and Zachary the reigning pontifl!^ had 
so identified their mutual interests against the emperor, that Zachary 
had declared the expediency of Pepin’s assuming^ the throne of France; 
and Pepin devoted his whole energies to the upholding and strengthening 
the papacy. Zachary died without deriving any great benefit from 
the royalty of Pepin. His successors, Stephen IL or HI.* and Paul, 
reaped the chief benefit of the alliance. 

When Aistulph the king of the Lombards threatened Rome with a 
siege, Stephen fled to Pepin ; and after crowning Pepin at Paris, he 
was restored by him to Rome, and re-endowed with the exarchate of 
Ravenna, and other possessions. Every enemy to the papal see, and 
therefore to its newly established idolatry of image-worship, was now 
considered as the enemy of Pepin ; whose plans of ambition were carried 
on from henceforth in the name of religion. Stephen died in 757, and 
was succeeded by his brother Paul, who instantly on his election soli- 
cited, and obtained the friendship of Pepin. The same steps were 
taken by the usurper, who succeeded Paul in 76T. Pepin was Regarded 


(1) See the addresses of the popes to the Frankish kings, xn which they never fail to impress their 
precept—Petrum clavxgerum regni coelorum. Gieseler, vol ii p. 14, note 3, and ^ 12. Part taken by 
the Gdllican church in the controverby concerning image -worship, p. 35 , where may be found in the 
notes some valuable information on the subject 

(2) Bonifac Epist. Zachanara P. edit. Seiar p 132, apud Gieseler. ut sup. p 14. 

(3) Gieseler. ut sup. note 5 — Ivo, bishop of Chartres, Chromcon, p, S3. Hanov. 1613, says, Pipinus 
Francorutn regnum defecisse videns, jussu Zachanae Papm elevatur in regem On the crowning ol 
Pepin by Boniface, see Greenwood’s Germany, p 805. 

(4) The first successor of Zachary was named Stephen, but he died hefoie h6 was consecrated. The 
next was also named Stephen. Hence the actual ruler of Rome after Zachary is variously called 

Stn-nnAn IT nr TfT . . 
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as the principal upholder and defender of the political and ecclesiastical 
interests of the see of Rome. Pepin died in the year 7 68. 

Being thus identified with the progress of the papal power, and the 
establishment of the novel, yet revived idolatry of image worship, Pepin 
proved his attachment to the upholders of his own usurped authority by 
two measures, one of which refers to the use of images, the other to the 
more ferocious prosecution of the war against Waifar, the duke of 
Aquitaine. The original causes of the war against the duke of Aquitaine, 
were not merely the obtaining by certain disaffected Leudes,^ an asylum 
in Aquitaine, and the refusal of Waifar, to surrender his guests ; but 
the refusal also of the duke of Aquitaine to comply with the demands 
of Pepin, respecting the government of the churches of the duchy. 
The government of the churches was the privilege of the duke. Pepin, 
■no doubt acting under the influence of Rome, interfered between the 
rights of the temporal prince and his ecclesiastical subjects,® and it is in 
this war that the two names of the Waldenses and Alhigenses^ are first 
introduced in union to the student of ecclesiastical history. 

In the council of Chantilly, a. n. 766, the use of images was discussed 
and approved.® Immediately after the bishops who composed this 
council were dismissed, Pepin led his army into Aquitaine. He pro- 
ceeded through Narbonne, attacked Toulouse, and in his way back to 
Paris, near which he soon after died, he received the surrender of two 
districts of Aquitaine, which are respectively called Albi, and Gavuldan, 
or Givauldan.^ Much controversy has lately taken place, on the origin 
of the word Waldenses. I believe the word originated in the name 


(1) See Greenwood’s Germany, p 853. 

(2) The words of the historian, on the cause of the war, are these — His itaque gestis et duobus annis 
cum terra cessasset i praeliis, praedictus rex Pipinus legationem ad W^ajofanum Aquitanum pnncipero, 
mittenb, petens per legates sues, tti res eccleszee regno ipsivs, quae in Aquitania sita erant redderet, et 
sub imraunitatis nomine, sicut ab antea fuerant conservatas esse deberent, et judices ac actores in 
supra dictas res ecclesiarum, quod a longo tempore factum non fuerat, committere non deberent, et 
Gothos pisedicto regl, quos dudum Wajofanus contra legis ordinem occiderat, ei solvere deberet et 
homines suos, quod de regno Francorum ad ipsum Wajofarium prmcipem confugium fecerunt, reddere 
deberet, haec omnia Wajofanus, quae praedictus rex per legates suos ei mandaverat, hoc totum facere 
contempsit. Collectio Chronograph ex Toromacho, lib vi. apud Thesaur Monumentorum, &c 
Canisii, tom. u p. 222. Amsterdam, 1725 

(3) Concilium Gentiliacense de cultu Sanctarum Imaginum, ac de Sanctissima Trmitate celebratum 
in Gallia, anno 766, tempore Pauli Papae. 

Legdtio ilia, quam pro confederatione Pipini regis impetranda Constantinus imperator miserat in 
Franciam haec impietatis zizania semmaveidt , pro quibus extirpandis, hisce sarcuhs opus erat Nemo 
quidem Scriptorum illud express^ aflirmat, sed tamen quia Francorum Annales evidenter commemo- 
rant, per nobilissimara legationem aliquanto tempore actum fuisse de loedere meundo, baud dubie haec 
impietatis seraina ibidem sparsa fuerunt 

Fraeterea in hoc synodali conventu tractatum fuisse questionem hanc, An Spintus Sanctus a Patre, 
Fihoque procedat 1 tradit Ado Viennensis in Chromco Cum enim Occidentales Constantino Copronymo, 
ejusque sectatoribus oiientalibus sacrarum imaginum despectum, et contemptum vitio verterent, ille 
contra Latinis exprobrabat, quod ad symbolum vocem Fihoque, adjecissent. Unde patet, quod, cum 
Graeci schismatui hac m re Latinos impugnent, aperte profiteantur, se impussimi Constantini Copronymi, 
quem suo ipsi judioio condemnant, causam turpissiraam turpiter agere, tuen, et defendere —Bail 
Siimma Conciliorum omnium, &c. tom ii. pp. 290, 291, folio, Patav. 1701, 

(4) Orta questione de Sancta Trinitate, et de sanctorum imagimbus, inter Orientalem et Occidentalem 
Ecclesiam (id est, Romanos et Grsecos), rex Pipinus, conventu in Gentihaco villa congregate, synodum 
de ipsa qusestione habuit eoque peracto ad bellum prsedictum conficiendum, post natalera domini in 
Aquitaniam proficiscitur et per Naihonem iter agens, Tolosam aggressus cepit. Albiensem et Gavul- 
densem (alus Gavuldanum) pagos in deditione accepit . et Viennam reversus, postquam ibi et paschalis 
festi Sana peregit, et exercitum k labore refecit, jam prope ©state confecto mense Augusto ad reliquias 
belli profectus est et Bituncam vemens, conventum (more Francico) in campo egit et inde iter agens, 
ad Garosunam fluvium pervenit . castella multa atque speluncas, in qmbus se hostium manus plunma 
defensabat, cepit. inter quae pxecipua fuere castra, Scoralia, Tormina, Petrotia. Reversus Bituncam, 
exercitum in hybeina dimisit • ipse ibi considens natalem Domini celebravit. Eo anno Paulus papa 
Romauus defunctus est cujus rei nuntius ibi ad regem pervenit Adelmi, vel Adelmar, vel A del- 
man Benedictini, Annales Francorum Regg. Pipini, KaroU Magni, etc, etc. ap Corpus Irancicse Ilistona, 
etc etc. Folio, p 387 1613. 
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of the people of Gamldan^ who opposed the ecclesiastical usurpations 
of Pepin, and were called Ga-mldenses. The Gavaldenses, in con- 
junction with the Albigenses of Aquitaine, preserved, I believe, the 
ancient faith which had been planted by the primitive apostolical bishops 
in Gaul ; and were, from the earliest period, till the reformation found 
them in the valleys of Piedmont, the upholders of the ancient truth, 
the opposers of image-worship, and the impugners, in many changes of 
settlement, of the papal supremacy and usurpations. 

There are two objections to this novel theory — one derived from the 
geographical position of the later Waldenses ; the other from the etymo- 
logy of their name. 

The first objection seems at first to be unanswerable. It is, that the 
Waldenses of the modern controversies are situated in the four valleys 
on the south of the Cottian Alps ; on the eastern side of the Rhone, 
very far from the district of Albi, and from the Givauldan, or Gavuldan, 
which surrendered to Pepin ; both of which are on the 'western side of 
the Rhone. The pagus or district of Albi, with the pagus or district of 
Gavuldan, which were wrested from Waifar, were three degrees south- 
west of Lyons ; the territory of the Vaudois in the four valleys is three 
degrees south-east of Lyons. The question is, in what manner, before 
the Albigenses were driven by the crusaders from the south of France 
to the valleys of the Alps, and before the time of Waldo of Lyons, can 
the Gavuldenses, in the time of Pepin, be shown to be the same as the 
Waldenses of the valleys ? 

I answer, that the histories which record the wars of Pepin inform us, 
that the Gavuldensian, or Waldensian, forces passed and repassed from 
the eastern side of the Rhone to the western — that is, from Dauphine 
to Languedoc, by the Pont d'Esprit, over the Rhone — that the Albi- 
genses remained in their country after the time of Pepin till they 
became the victims of the crusaders and of the inquisitors, but tliat the 
Vallenses or Valdenses of Aquitaine made their escape across the Rhone, 
both by the Pont d’Esprit, on that river, and by other passes,^ to the 
territory between Grenoble and the Pennine Alps, on the borders of the 
river Ysere. That territory was subsequently called Givauldan. It is 
north of their present settlements. From thence they descended to 
the four valleys, where their posterity still remain. In these valleys 
they found other refugees, who retained the same faith which had been 
taught from the beginning, and resisted the worship of images. This 
faith was professed in the diocese of Turin, in which so many other 
opponents of the ever-increasing claims and novelties of Rome had also 
taken shelter. 

I am not aware of any modern maps which will enable me to make 
my conclusions so plain to the student who may be interested in this 
inquiry, as those which I have before me : the maps in the Atlas of 

(1) The devastations of Aquitaine by Pepm were intolerable There was not, in some districts, a 
husbandman nor a vine-dresser left. Vastavit," says the historian, “ ita ut nuUus colonus terras ad 
laborandum, tarn agios, quam vmeas colere non audebat ,” — Adelmai ut supra* 
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Janssonms, published at Amsterdam.^ I beg the reader to refer in this 
Atlas to the Map of Languedoc, which is numbered XX. and to' the 
Map of Daiiphine, which is numbered n n n ; and to the Latin explana- 
tion of the latter map. He will see the Gavauldan territory in the former. 
In the latter he will see the district of Grais-Vauldan, which the explana- 
tion of the map tells us, is called by others, Givauldan. Thus the two 
names are found on each side of the Rhone, but in this Atlas only. 
From any other maps, however, I beg the reader to consider the countries 
on each side of the Rhone, from Albi, three degrees and a half west of 
the Rhone ; to the four valleys three degrees and a half east of that 
river ; and if he will include in his survey of this district the territory 
two degrees north, and tw^o degrees south of Albi, and of the valleys, 
(Albi and the valleys lie on the same parallel of latitude), he will remem- 
ber in his survey of this country, these remarkable coincidences — 

He is contemplating the country where the apostolical Christianity of 
the primitive churches was preached in its greatest purity ; he is survey- 
ing the district where opposition to Rome prevailed more extensively 
than in any other part of the world ; for it includes not only Albi, and 
the valleys of Piedmont, but Carcassone, Bezieres, and the country in 
which the Inquisition originated to extirpate the real of supposed heresy 
of the inhabitants. 

He will perceive that this country abounds with places beginning 
with the syllable Val,’’ almost any of which would give the name 
Vallenses to the inhabitants ; such as Vallance, on the Rhone; Vallais, 
to the west of Lake Leman, in a deep vale of the Pennine Alps ; and 
that the district Givauldan, or Gavuldensis, on the west of the Rhone, 
which surrendered, with Albi, in TdT, to Pepin, is precisely the same as 
another Givauldan, on the eastern side of the Rhone. This Givauldan 
is called also Great Vaudan Valle, Graiswoulden, or Givauldan.^ 

The general conclusion, then, at which we may arrive from considering, 
in connexion with these facts, the various arguments of Mr, Maitland, 
Dr. Gilly, Mr. Faber, the papers in the British Magazine, and the 
several references to which their authors have^ appealed, may be, that the 
w^ord Valdenses or Vallenses, was common to the inhabitants of this 
whole district, both before and after the time of Waldo of Lyons — that 
Waldo of Lyons was but a pious individual, who revived much of the 
pristine purity of religion, when the corruption had Kegun to be more 
general ; and that he restored also, by the coincidence of his own name 
with that of the Givauldan or Wauldan territory on both sides of the 
Rhone, the common name Waldenses, when it was becoming obsolete, 
to the opposers of the papal corruptions. 

If this theory be correct, all the accounts are reconciled, both of the 
antiquity and modernity of the name Waldenses — the antiquity affirmed 

(1) Atlas KTovus, sive Theatram Orbis Terrarum in quo, Galliae, Helvetise Universae, et singulorum 
Cantonmu nocnon et Belgu Universi, Tabulae Geograpliieae cum sms descriptionibus. Tomus secuudus. 
Amstelodamj apud Albinum Janssonium, anno 1649 

(2) Seethe Novus Atlas, Amsteidam, 1642, vol, ii. art Delpliine. 
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by Rainerius Saccho,^ that the opinions of the Waldenses are traceable 
to Silvester or to the apostolic times, will be confirmed to the utmost — 
Peter of Valdy, to whom Mr. Faber assigns the origin of the name, will 
have been one of the Givaldenses or Waldenses of Languedoc; and 
Waldo of Lyons the same. 

Aversion to the worship, or to the use, of images, characterised the 
first Christians on the Rhone. Aversion to images was one of the causes 
of their resisting Pepin, when lie endeavoured to impose on the people 
of Qavauldan the united yoke of his own tyranny and the papal idolatry; 

, first by the council of Chantilly, and immediately after, by his devastating 
army. Aversion to images, scattered the conquered Waldenses fi'oni 
Languedoc over the Pont d’Esprit to the eastern Givaldan, the Alps, 
and the valleys. Aversion to images, characterises their descendants to 
this moment. The idolatry of image-worship is one of the chief causes 
of the present impossibility of union among those Christians who desire 
the restoration of the primitive faith and worship, established among the 
episcopal churches, of the catholic church, by Christ and his apostles, 
and their earliest successors. 

With respect to the etymological objection, that Waldensis cannot 
be properly derived from Gavuldensis, I answer, that the territorial divi- 
sions, over which the judicial officer, among the Teutonic nations, in 
these ages presided, who was called Graf ; and which corresponds with 
the word pagus, the term used in Adelmar, to describe the extent of the 
districts of Albi, and Gavuldan — was always called, Gau.® Albi was the 
capital town of the Gau, or pagus of Albi, pagus Albiensis : and pagus 
Gavuldanum, would be the pagus, or Gau, of wThich Valdan wmuld be 
the capital. The inhabitants of Gavuldanum are the Gavuldenses. 
The people of Valdan are Valdenses. The u at the end of Gau, and 
the W, or the V, at the beginning of Waldan, or Valdan, would merge 
also into each other. The word Gau would be omitted, when the people 
of the pagus, or Gau, left their territory. The word Waldensis from 
Valdan, and the term Vallensis from the towns beginning with Val, or 
from the numerous valleys of the district would become, and did become 
•* the common epithets, not of a sect, but (as the word protestant is now 
used) the name of the opponents of the errors, and usurpations of Rome. 
The subject requires a volume, rather than a few parenthetical para- 
graphs, when I am treating of other subjects ; and I must return from 
this digression to the duller labour of following Mr. Maitland through 
his criticisms on Foxe. I shall only add, that the view I take confirms 
to the utmost the conclusions of the learned and eminent Mr. Faber, 
whom Mr. Maitland seems delighted to insult ; and to whom, as well 
as to my friend Dr. Gilly, I am indebted for much pleasant reading 
on the controverted topics I have alluded to. I think I could prove 

(1) See Maitland, etc * 

(2) See Spelinan’s Glossary, verl> Gobia; Kemble's Introduction to the Codex Diploraaticas Mvi 
Saxonici, yoI i. Preface, p 4 ; Eber's German Dictionary, (Deipzig, 1796,) under the word Gau. See 
also Serotini Lexicon German. Nuremberg, 1691, 4to. p, 13. Gau— Geu— et antiq. Gow— propne 
tractus Vallensis. 
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the certainty of every part of my theory, from the various materials 
they have collected, from the authors to whom they have referred — from 
the History of the Inquisition and of the Crusades — and from all the 
scattered notices of the people and countries of the districts between 
Gavauldan on the east, and Givaldan on the west, of the Rhone : but 
these flowers of literature must be gathered by others. I must return to 
the weeds.' 

Mr. Maitland’s review of Foxe’s History of the Waldenses is a pam- 
phlet of fifty-four pages.^ The principal subject discussed in them is, 
whether Foxe is to be regarded as an historical authority; and the 
question is repeated from the Christian Observer, “ Does Foxe falsify ^ 
or unfairly abridge^ or partially select historical documents V* Mr. 
Maitland’s conclusion® respecting Foxe as an authority of any kind is, 
that it is perfectly absurd” so to regard him. He omits, however, till 
thirty pages are gone over, to meet the question, whether he falsifies, 
abridges, or unfairly selects his authorities.'^ He then alleges that he 
frequently gives no authority at all, or he gives them in a manner so 
vague and uncertain, that his quotations are useless ; and,® that he some- 
times gives one authority when he is, in fact, using another. Having 
discussed these points, Mr. M. proceeds to consider the charge of unfair 
abridgment, which he confesses it to be difficult to define;® and 
he confesses also, that though there is another species of abridgment, 
which by the suppression of truth, amounts almost to the allegation of 
falsehood, he is not “ prepared to say to what extent Foxe may have 
done this, for I have compared very few of his extracts with his 
authorities.^'' That is— the candid critic, like Pope’s Atticus, 

** Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hints a fault, and hesitates dislike.” 

He says nothing whatever of the third topic of accusation — the partially 
selecting documents ; but hastily concludes his pamphlet, by declaring that 
he is conscious, that each case of misstatement exposed, may by itself 
sepm trifling; but that the popular delusion about the Waldenses and 
Albigenses is only kept up by little suppressions, and omissions, and 
alterations in ancient testimonies, and therefore he desired to expose 

(1) I shall only add here, that the reign of Charlemagne presents a continuation of the persecutions 
and devastations committed upon the survivors of the Albigenses and. Waldenses who had escaped the 
ten years’ huecessive havoc, cremations, and huntings among the Alps and Pyrenees, and their inter- 
mediate territories, by Ins father Pepin. Blondel, fropithe Annals of Pithou, mentions the fact in the 
Prolegomena to his Vmdiciae pro Sancta Veteri Romana Ecclesia, etc. ; that a remnant of the fugitive 
Gavultlenses, or Waldenses, escaped into Ceritaiiia, and sought protection among the Moors and 
Saracen^, where they were found after a lapse of sixty years from the period when they were routed 
by Pepin from their native abode in Languedoc The passages m Blondel state— “ Anno sequenti 
(A.n. 827), uefecit ad eum films Beronis nomine Wiliemundus, et alu complures novarum rerura 
gentilitia levitate cupidi, junctique Sarracenis Ceritaniam et Vallensem rapinis atque inceiidiis quotidie 
infestahant ” Then, after an account of a delegation from Charlemagne to admonish them, we read 
that, in 827 the emperor sent his son Pepin against them. “ Contra quern imperator filiurn suum 
Pipmum Aquitariia regem cum immodicis Francorum copns mittens, regm sui terminos tueri prae- 
cepit — “Eandem histonam vitae Ludovici auctor descnbit his verbis— Pi aeterea Aizone infestante 
eos qui in nostris Ambus consistebant, et praecipue Ceritaniam Vallensemque regionem usquequaque 
vastante, eo usque immanitas ilhus processit, annitentibus Maurorum et Sarracenorum auxiliis,” etc. 
—Blondel Prolegomena, pp. 29, 80. Genev. 1635, 

(2) That 18 , the pages are numbered to fifty-four, but the first page is the ninth , it consists, therefoie. 
Of forty-five only. 

( 3 ) Page 13. (4) Page 43. (5) Page 46. (6) Page 52. 
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that delusion. With this the pamphlet terminates. I shall briefly pro- 
ceed through its pages. The allegations against Foxe are reduced to 
one only — the manner in which he uses his authorities. Mr. Maitland, 
we shall see, himself acquits him, both of falsehood, deception, and 
fraud ; and thereby establishes his value as an historian. 

Page 1 or 9 introduces the subject of the pamphlet by declaring the 
question to be, whether the Waldenses were a sect, ancient or modern. 
Foxe (and I think him in error) agrees with Mr. Maitland and Illyricus, 
that they originated from Waldo of Lyons. 

Page 10 proposes the question, does Foxe falsify, unfairly abridge, or 
partially select documents. 

Pages 11, 12, IS contain a criticism on the publishers of the new edition, 
concluding with the declaration, that if Foxe had any character for 
accuracy of detail, it is quite undeserved. 

Hitherto no criticism has been made upon tlie martyrologist. We 
are now brought to the three paragraphs, with which Foxe introduces the 
history of the Waldenses. The whole account which he gives of them 
is contained in eight pages of the new edition, vol. ii. p. 268 — 270. 
The reader is requested to keep those pages before him as we proceed. 

Mr. Maitland begins his attack on the history itself by a criticism on 
the misprint of a date; 1109 is printed for 1160, He omits to 
mention that even this error is corrected in the following page. The 6,” 
says Mr. Maitland, “ appears to ham jumped oner the 0, and alighted on 
its headr What reply can I make to such trifling, minute criticisms ? 
Shall I say that Mr. Maitland could not spell the word were^ because in 
his Facts and Documents, p. 49, he has carelessly permitted himself to 
be guilty of writing the expression — What where not thought worth 
printing” — instead of “ what were not thought,” &c. &c. I am sure 
I may as well suspect Mr. Maitland to be ignorant of orthography, as 
John Foxe of chronology. Yet — ex pede Herculem — such is the first 
specimen of the criticisms of this redoubted assailant on John Foxe I 
Such is his wit ! He should remember with me, that “ Dulness is 
sacred in a sound divine” — and not venture to tarnish Ins character for 
orthodoxy, by descending to the buffoonery of a joke, or even to the 
playfulness of a witticism. 

“ The next paragraph^^ says Mr. Maitland, “ is little more than a 
translation from Illyricus?^ This is alleged against Foxe in the 1 8th and 
following pages as a crime. I am really unable to conjecture why it 
should be so regarded. Dr. Dodd wrote some beautiful paragraphs on 
various passages of Scripture. They are quoted by many persons, but 
Dr. Dodd’s name is not mentioned by the quoters. The reason is 
obvious. Dr. Dodd was hanged for forgery. The borrowers from his 
pages were ashamed to mention their authority. Does this dishonour 
them ^ So also it was with Illyricus. He was a disreputable writer. 
Yet the account of the Waldenses was deemed to be authentic, and 
Foxe therefore did not name his authority. This may have been the 
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reason — or he may have quoted from the common documents from 
which Foxe also borrowed. In either case Foxe is not affirmed, even 
by Mr. Maitland himself, to have spoken unfairly, or falsely. I see 
no necessity for defending the martyrologist against the charge of 
quoting from another who was never suspected of wilfully deceiving his 
readers. 

In page 15 Foxe is condemned for stating that the Waldenses main- 
tained nothing else, but the same doctrine which is now defended in the 
church^ Let this be borne in mind,” says Mr. Maitland, “ while we 
examine the history itself.” P. 15. 

I do bear it in mind. Foxe is right. The church of England, and 
the catholic anti-papal church- does generally, though not universally, 
afurm, maintain, and profess, in substance, the same creed as that of the 
Waldenses, against Rome. What can be either the utility or the mean- 
ing of such remarks as these? Foxe, though Mr. Maitland omits the 
sentence, is contrasting, not from Illyricus, the real character of the 
Waldenses with the false imputations against them of the popish 
writers. Against these he affirms that the Waldenses upheld the 
common faith. 

In page 16 the same crime is alleged against that he translated 
from Illyricus, 

In page 17 we meet with a reference to the expression of Foxe,^ that 
the doings of Waldo remain in old parchment monuments. This confirms 
my supposition that both he and Illyricus might have seen many docu- 
ments on the continent, which are now lost. Can Mr. Maitland convict 
him of falsehood, in suCh a reference ? 

An extraordinary question proposed by Mr. Maitland in his preceding 
publication,® is repeated in the same page of his review. It is this : 
If the Valdenses had a pure confession of faith forty years before Waldo 
began to teach, why did he trouble himself to make a translation of the 
Scriptures f 

To confirm that very faith — is the answer — and to strengthen his 
conviction that more good would be effected, if another translation was 
given. For the same reason James the First caused a new translation to 
be given, though the church was settled. The translation previously used 
was not deemed so perfect as to supersede improvement by another. 

In page 18 we have another sneer at Foxe’s honesty,” alluding to 
old parchment documents. The sneer is unfounded. There is an apparent 
inconsistency between the declaration that Illyricus says that he had 
seen the doings of Waldo in old parchment monuments ; while in 
another part Illyricus affirms that no ancient writings of Waldo, nor of 
the sect were in existence. But Foxe is not guilty of the inconsistency. 
He says only that it appears from the doings of Waldo, yet remaining 
in old parchment monuments, that Waldo was able to translate the 
books of Scripture.” 

(1) Vol. 11. p 264, 


(2) Facts and Documents, etc. p 127. 
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Pages 19, so, SI, SS contain remarks on Illyricus, and on Foxc 
borrowing from him, which have no reference to Foxe of a disparaging 
nature, excepting that Foxe, from inadvertency, omitted one article of the 
Waldensian creed, which Illyricus had printed. In the note to page SS, 
indeed, Mr. Maitland compliments Foxe on the correctness of his 
translation. 

In page S8, Mr, Maitland asks on what grounds the editor of the 
Christian Observer talks of Foxds hamng 'passed by earlier statements 
of Waldensian opinions ; and demands whether he has any pretence 
for suggesting that Foxe knew of any. 

The reply is evident. Foxe alleges that ancient documents existed. 
The editor of the Christian Observer, in common with myself, and others, 
believe Foxe. Mr. Maitland does not believe him ; but he assigns no 
reasons for his incredulity. 

Page S4, Foxe is accused of omitting part of a paragraph from Illy- 
ricus, because, says Mr. M., I suppose he did not understand it ; and 
adds, what the meaning is, I really do not know ; and he goes on in 
page 25, to prove that the editor of the Christian Observer misunder- 
stood Foxe. 

What am I to say If I omit to notice the “ I suppose V’ and the 
‘‘ it appears to me’s,” I shall be considered as acting unfairly ; but I do 
most solemnly assure the few who can be interested in this mass of 
dulness, that the criticisms of Mr. Maitland are so puerile, that the 
thought of their lessening the usefulness, and estimation, of the old 
martyrologist is most absurd. I feel, indeed, as I still fetter myself to 
the inglorious task of considering them, in the situation of Gulliver in 
Lilliput. Every hair of my head is fastened down by the invisible 
strings of the pigmy antagonists- Every attempt to move is followed 
by the showers of their small arrows. My united impatience and con- 
tempt, do but increase my pain in my imprisonment. I must submit 
with what self-possession I may command. 

Page 26 presents us happily with a more tangible accusation, 
Foxe is affirmed (Mr. Maitland has no doubt unintentionally) to have 
misrepresented a quoted document in one or two particulars, and he 
considers it worth while to notice them. 

The first is, that Foxe calls Aquinas, the first finder of Purgatory. 

This he certainly was not ; but, by his attempts to define the obscure 
and unscriptural doctrine ipore accurately, Mr. Maitland well knows 
that Aquinas gave it a “ local habitation” though he did not give it the 
name. In this sense, Aquinas was the finder of Purgatory, and Foxe 
is right. 

The next is, that Foxe so refers to an old chronicle, called Chronica 
Gestorum, as to represent Origen as quoting from it. 

The faults must here be in the carelessness of the reader. The words 
are — sicut chronica ostendunt, et vetustissimus Grsecus Origines. 

Another follows. Foxe’s confused w'ay of stringing together extracts 
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produces the effect of intentional falsehoods ; and a supposed instance is 
given in the account of the expulsion of the Waldenses fiom some city. 
“ They were thrust out!^ says Foxe, “ and were dispersed in sundry 
places : of whom many remained long in BohemiaT Upon this, Mr. M. 
remarks, that Foxe leaped from the twelfth century to a time more 
recent than Huss, and Jerome of Prague, — He does no such thing. 
He says only they were long in Bohemia. They were so. The prin- 
ciples which the Waldenses taught, and no doubt many of the descend- 
ants of the refugees, were found in Bohemia, in the time of Huss. If 
they were then found there, they must have remained long there, 
previously. 

Some remarks follow as far as page SO, on the manner in which F oxe 
has translated the articles of the Waldensian faith from the pages of his 
authorities, whether Illyricus or Orthuinus Gratius ; the objectionable 
glosses mentioned by Mr. Maitland are four. 

First, that Foxe affirms the Waldensian doctrines to he the same as 
those which were persecuted four hundred years before^ 

Who can prove him to be wrong ? 

Secondly, the Latin states that ministers should be supported by alms 
only. Foxe gires them tithes also, 

Mr. Maitland well knows that the Wycliffites, and their successors, 
regarded tithes as alms. They were certainly granted originally by the 
owners of the land, as permanent alms, that is, as freely made, voluntary 
endowments. The word alms denotes the casual contribution of charity. 
In this sense the tithes are not alms, and Foxe was wrong. 

The Latin of the Waldensian creed says, that the preaching of the 
word is free to all men, Foxe adds — “ called thereuntoT 

He was right in supplying the words. Neither himself nor the 
Waldenses imagined that a man was entitled to preach without some 
authority. He believed, therefore, that the sentiment was to be inferred 
from the original ; and translated it accordingly. 

Foxe omits in his account of the Waldensian creeds that they 
affirmed that the magistrate^ who is guilty of mortal sin^ ought not to 
be obeyed. 

This opinion was held by Wycliffe. Mr. Maitland is right in con- 
demning Foxe for omitting it. Foxe ought to have mentioned it, and 
condemned it. Society could not be held together, if a wicked magis- 
trate was to be disobeyed with impunity, at the pleasure of the subject, 
before the legal sentence had deposed the magistrate. Any slander 
against a magistrate would, in such a case, have been followed by 
anarchy. 

These variations appear to Mr. Maitland to be very important. To 
me they seem to be of no very great moment. 

This has brought us, I am happy to say, to page SI. 

Pages %% to are still occupied with proofs that Foxe, with the 
exception of what he took from Orthuinus Gratius, borrowed all his 
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accounts of the Waldenses from Illjricus, without naming him. He 
then proceeds to offer some general observations on Foxe’s conduct 
with respect to authorities. 

In page S% Foxe is affirmed wilfully to ham mistranslated the words 
of the inquisitor^ who reported the faith of the Waldenses. His words 
are — They use no other prayer hut the prayer of the Lord, and that 
without any Am Maria, and the creed, which they affirm not to he put 
in, as any prayer hy Christ, hut only hy the church of Rome. The 
Latin is — Nullam aliam orationem dicunt, nec docent, nec h^-bent, 
nisi orationem dominicam, Pater Noster, &c. Nec aliud (or aliquid, as 
Mr, M. suggests, p. 88) reputant salutationem angelicam, Ave Maria, 
nec symbolum apostolorum, Credo,’’ &c. 

There is no mistranslation on the part of Foxe. The words and 
the creed'"'' ought only to be placed in a parenthesis ; and the remark on 
the Ave Maria, that it is not a prayer by Christ, but only of the church 
of Rome, is the permissible gloss of the martyrologist. 

iEneas Sylvius affirms, that the Waldenses, in saying grace before 
meat, used the sign of the cross. Foxe, translating from JEneas Sylvius, 
omits this fact Mr. Maitland condemns the omission. I cannot 
defend it. 

In pages 84 and 85 these two topics are further descanted upon. 

Page 86, Rainerius Saccho had said, that the Waldensian translators 
of the New Testament were ignorant men. He proves it by the cir- 
cumstance that they had mistaken sui, ‘‘ his own,” for sues, “ swine,” in 
the passage in John i. 11. This appears to have been an error of the 
press, or of the copyist. Illyricus had consideted it as intended, and 
called it “pius jocus.” Foxe, translating from Illyricus, says, that they 
rather merrily, than sMlfully, interpreted the word of St John, Mr. 
Maitland is right in condemning the appearance of levity either in Foxe, 
or Illyricus, on such a subject. I have, however, no doubt that ‘‘ sues” 
was written for “ sui,” by mistake ; and that both Illyricus and Foxe 
believed that it was not a mistake, but was rather designed as a satirical 
translation, or as a description of those who rejected Christ. The 
common metaphor of the Scriptures, which denominates wicked or 
infidel men by the name of swine, might have been present to their 
• mind and have occasioned the certainly objectionable expressions, 
“ jocus” and “ merrily translated.”' 


<1) Very singular are the instances of ignorance to be sometimes met in the ages which were once 
called daik, hut which we are now forbidden to denominate by that name, unless we are out selves 
willing also, because those ages had a knowledge of ecclesiastic^ architecture, to be deemed ignorant. 
One of the most curious of these is mentioned by the learned nonjuror, Dean Hickes. The words in 
Matt X 31, “ Ye are of more value than many sparrows,” “Multis passenbus mehores estis vos,” is so 
rendered by the Anglo-Saxon translator, as if the original of the Vulgate had been ex multis passio- 
nibus meliores estis vos. Censuit enim vir bonus,” says Hickes, “ passer esse nomen verbale, a patior, 
passus, atque adeo satis orthodoxe, ut theologus, etsi non satis perite ut grammaticus, swearwan 
(it ought to have been spear wan) per throw^ungum vertit IgnoraiitiS hsec, ut crassa, non hominis 
fuit, sed seculi in quo vixit, humaniarum literarura ad stuporem rudis, et barbarie ip$a magis barbari , 
quod et id genus errores, qui infra ponimtur, cunosum lectorem plus satis docebunt ” Then follow 
many other singular instances of mistranslations, which the curious reader may consult at pleasure. — 
“ Hickes Grammatica Anglo-Saxonica, et Maeso-Gothica, p. 92, folio — ^the first treatise m the Antiquae 
Literaturae Septentrionalis Oxford, 1705 ” The beautiful copy of this woik, in the libraiy of the dean 
and chapter of Durham, was presented by the author, with an elegant inscription in his own hand. It 
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In page 38, we read in a paragraph translated by Foxe from Illyricus, — 
“ Habeo consultationes jurispeiitorum Avinionensium, item arcliiepisco- 
porum Narbonensis, Arelatensis, et Aquensis, item ordinationcm Albanensis 
cpiscopi.’’ Here a difference is made between the council of the three 
first-named bishops, and the ordinance of the last named. It is evident, 
however, that the last, by his ordinance against the Waldenses, sanc- 
tioned the council of the three former. Foxe therefore speaks of the 
whole four as engaged in the same conspiracy. Tliere are yet to be 
seen, he translates the words, the consultations of lawyers, archbishops, 
and bishops of France, as Narbonensis, Arelatensis, Aquensis, and 
Albanensis, devised among themselves, which yet icmain in w'riting, 
against the Waldenses. In the second paragraph, page 38, from Illy- 
ricus, we read, — “ ex prsedicta trium archiepiscoporum Gallicorum con- 
sultatione.” Illyricus describes in these words — ^the council of the three. 
Foxe, including the bishop of Albano in the results of that council, 
speaks generally, as paraphrasing rather than tianslating, “what great 
persecutions were raised up against the Waldenses in France by these 
four archbishops before mentioned.’' Foi' this mode of relating the 
circumstances of the case^ Foxe is spolcen of as if he was either ignorant 
that the word “ trizm ” denoted three ; oi\ as if he was so careless and 
inaccurate as to be unworthy of credit. Yet the martyrologist is quite 
right, as he so generally is proved to be. Four archbishops persecuted. 
Four joined in one savage hatred ; though three only are actually men- 
tioned as a council, and the ordinance is mentioned of the other. I 
again ask, what dependence can we place on this learned, and formidable 
antagonist ? Is not sucJl criticism like puerile^ as icell as personal hatred ? 
Does it not produce the effects of vilful error ? Has not Mr. Maitland’s 
causeless, unworthy, unmeaning hatred of John Foxe, which he holds 
in common vith the papists only, altogether blinded his judgment? 

In page 39, we are presented with a long unmeaning criticism on the 
omission of the word “ ct,” and whether a council condemned the 
heretic Waldenses, or the heretics and Waldenses. Foxe had not 
omitted the a mistake as bad as that wdiicli Mr. Maitland has 

committed m omitting the syllable “ ma ” in the word “ problematical,” 
and printing it “ probletical.” AYliat human patience can endure wading 
through such minutenesses as these ? ^ 

Page 40 contains an attack on the editor, which he may answer if he 
please ; and in 41, an account of a various reading in Illyricus. 

In page 4S, Foxe is condemned both by Mr. M. and his editor, /or 
numbering the “ Waldensis sect ” among the papist religious orders. 
The answ^er is given in the very note of objection. Durand of Osca 

is most carefully printed , yet there is an error of the press, in the "i ery passage in which the noiijunng 
author has related the ignorance of the dark ages What book could retain any lalue as an autboritj. 
if the pages of Foxe, ilickcs, or of Mr Maitland himselt must be judged thus severely— ubi nlura 
nitent &c Sre &c. ^ ^ 

(1) This omission occurs at page 54 note 5(5, first line of the note, in Mr Maitland’s pamphlet.— 
“ An Enquiry into the Grounds on which the Prophetic Period of Daniel and John has been supposed 
to consist of 12 (j 0 jeais ” Second edition . Rivingtons, and T Jew. Gloucester. 1837 

(2) Page 353, vol ii. 
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formed a religious order called “ Poor Catholics.” This order was accused 
of heresy, and therefore called by the common name of “ Waldenses 
hut they do not appear to have renounced, as the true Waldenses did, 
the idolatry of the church of Rome ; and therefore Foxe rightly calls 
them, though a religious order, by the name usually assigned to them. 
He proves his fairness, not his ignorance. 

At length, in pages 42 and 54, we are brought to the question, the 
only real question of the value of Foxe as an authority ; and Mr. Mait- 
land thus sums up the reasons for considering the martyrologist as no 
authority. 

1. ’Foxe frequently gives no authority at all. 

2. * He gives his authorities so vaguely and so uncertainly, that they 
are useless. 

8. He borrowed authorities. 

4. He abridges unfairly ; though Mr. Maitland confesses that he does 
not know how to define the unfair abridgment to which he alludes. 

I reply briefly and generally, — 

1. Foxe frequently gims no authority at all. 

Mr.Maitland, in one part of his works, ^ asks whether the reader of Rapin 
and other historians, is of opinion that they wrote their histories from 
imagination ? I ask the same question respecting Foxe. He might have 
spangled his pages with as numerous references as Sharon Turner has so 
beautifully, and so satisfactorily done. But I ask Mr. Maitland his own 
question, — Did Foxe invent history ? or, if he did not, might he not 
have considered it unnecessary to give authorities for his more well-known 
facts ? Or would Mr. Maitland have had him acf as the gentleman, who 
refused to believe that the Duke of Wellington had won the battle of 
Waterloo, till he had the authority of a Dutch gazette ? That the reader 
of Foxe, however, may believe the martyrologist, even when no authority 
is quoted, I will mention one coincidence, which may serve as a specimen 
of the careful manner in which Foxe collected the materials for his 
history. 

In p. 482 of the edit. 1682, vol. i. ; p. 420 of the edit. 1684, vol. i. ; 
and p. 650, vol. ii. of the new edit., we read, — Two legates came from 
Rome, sent by pope John XXIL, under pretence to set agreement 
between England and Scotland; who for their charges and expenses 
required of every spiritual, fourpence in every mark.” 

Foxe gives no authority for this alleged fact. Mr. Maitland would 
have us,^therefore, suppose that it is false. It is true. In the treasury 
of Durham, as our librarian ^ informs me, a mandate from bishop Beau- 
mont to the prior and convent of Durham still exists, in which the Bull 
of pope John XXII . is recited, commanding the prior and convent to 
collect for these cardinals fourpence per mark from all beneficed persons 


(1) Sis Letters, &e &c. Preface, p viii end, of the note. 

(2) The Rev .Tames Rame, 'well known by his valuable antiquarian labours, his works on St, Cuthbert, 
History of North Dm ham, etc 
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in the diocese. Again I ask, what possible benefit can Mr. Maitland 
propose to render to the Church by such criticisms as these ? 

Foxe frequently gires his authority so mguely and uncertainly as 
to be useless. 

He was the earliest general ecclesiastical historian ; and in his day 
references were certainly not given in the admirable manner they now 
are, with page, volume, edition, date, and publisher, enumerated fully. 
Yet, even now, if Mr. Maitland, Mr. Turner, Mr. Tyler, or Mr. Tytler, 
affirmed any historical fact on the authority of Hume, Rapin, or Echard, 
and their references, they would be sometimes contented merely to men- 
tion the name of the quoted historian ; such as — see Rapin — see Hume ; 
and the reader would understand that Mr. Maitland or Mr. Turner 
referred him to that particular part of Rapin or Hume, in which an 
account was given of the transaction of which he is speaking. So it was 
also with Foxe. If he refer to Hoveden, Matthew Paris, or to any 
other authority, though he may not quote the very page, he must be 
supposed to be directing his reader to the narratives of the same events, 
which he was himself relating. In the day when Foxe wrote, this was 
deemed to be sufficient : and that necessarily ; for many of his autho- 
rities were still in manuscript, in the hands only of the learned. 
Hoveden, for instance, or Howden, as he ought to be called, was first 
printed after Foxe’s death in 1587. But that the reader may 
know that Foxe, though he sometimes omits authorities, is generally 
anxious to give them, I submit to the reader the authorities he has 
collected for the events of the century between 1000 and 1100. I take 
them from the edition of 1684, under the heads of the subject, the page, 
the authority, and the year. They will be enough to convince the un- 
prejudiced reader that Foxe had no wish to falsify history. He expresses 
his opinions of the facts he records, in terse, bitter, expressions in the 
margin ; but he never wilfully misrepresents his facts. 


SUBJECT. PAGE 

First joining between the Normans 
and English 180 

A lesson for all judges and jus- 
tices 181 

False, unfaithful, and unconstant mu- 
tability of English lords rewarded 182 

The story of Alfred 182 

Coming in of Alfred and the Nor- 
mans 183 

Gunilda, wife to Henricus the Em- 
peror 183 

Flatterers and clawbacks about 
princes 183 

Queen Emma accused of inconti- 
nency 183 


AUTHOEITY QUOTED. YEAR 

Henry Archidiac. lib. vi 1000 

Brompton. Hist. Biblioth 1013 

Hoveden 1013 

Brompton. Hist. Biblioth 1016 

English chronicles compiled of 
certain English clerks 1039 

Ex historia ignoti authoris — 


Gulielmus and Fabianus — 

Henry, archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, hb. vi — 

Polydor, lib. vii. — Fabian — 

Polydoi*. — Fabian J 043 
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SUBJECT. PAGE 

Laws of king Edgar 183 

The end and death of ungodly God- 
win 184 

Death of Edward, son of Edmund 
Iionside 184 

Harold’s journey to Flanders to see 
his brother and cousin, and his 
capture by duke William 185 

King Edward, the outlaw, dream or 
revelation of — 


William the Conqueror sworn to 
King Edward’s laws — 

De jure et appendiis regni Britannise, 
et quod fit ofiicium regis — 

The office of a king further described 1 86 

Landing and conquest of duke Wil- 
liam, and dearth of Harold 186 

Sylvester 11. a foul sorcerer 187 


The feast of All-souls brought into 
the church 187 

Pope Leo IX. and Berengarius .... 188 

Death of Leo. — Theophylact, — Hil- 
debrand. — Victor. — Deposition, 
etc. of bishops and priests. — Poi- 
soning of popes Victor and Leo .. 188 

Pope Nicholas undermineth the em- 


peior’s jurisdiction 188 

Transubstantiation brought into the 
church 188 


Nicholas II., beginning and end of. — 

Two popes go to war for St. Peter’s 
seat. — Alexander at length con- 
firmed, and the other pardoned... 189 

The total change in church, state, 
coins, etc. by the policy of the 
Norman conqueror 192, 193 

Concerning archbishops not being 
qualified to confirm bishops with- 
out a pall 193 

Case of Lanfranc — 

Exorbitant charge for a pall — 

Fifty bishoprics taxed in Germany 
by the pope 194 

King Lucius, and the first English 
archbishops — 


AUTHORITY QUOTED. YEAR 

Polydor — Fabian 1043 

Brompton. Hist. Bibl. — Malmes- 
bury. — Polydor. —Fabian et aliis — 

Brompton. Hist. Bibl 1056 


Polydor. — Henry of Huntingdon . — 


Malmesbury. — Brompton. — His- 
tory of Richard II. jussis com- 
posita — 

Ex Matt. Paris. 

Ex Libro Reg. Antiquorum in Prae- 
tor London — 

Ibidem — 

Gerardus 1066 

Johannes Stella. — Benno. — Plati- 
na. — Petrus Prsemonstr. Nau- 
clerus — Antoninus — Robertus. 
Barnus. — Balseus — 

Volateranus. — Ex Bakenthorpo, iv. 
hb. Sentent — 

Concilium Moguntium. — Nauele- 
rus. — Crantz — 

Alb. Crantz. Saxo. lib. iv. c. 45. — 
Concilium Florentianum. 


Concilium Lateran, anno 1059, 

Dist. 23, cap. in nomine 1059 

Concil. Lateran. 

Nauclerus. — ^Platina. — Eneas Sil.. 1062 

Concilium Mantuanum. — Benno 
Cardinahs. 

Ex Hen. Huntington, lib. vi, — 

Ex Hist. Johan. Brompton 1070 

Dist. 100, c. Prisca. 


Dist. 100, c. Novit. 

Ex Lib. Gravaminum Nationis Ger- 
manic®. 

Eneas Silvius. 

Ex Chron. Sigebert. 
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SUBJECT. PAGE 

Contentions among prelates for su- 
periority 195 

Contentions between Lanfianc and 
Thomas of York — 


Lanfranc’s book against Berengarius 196 

The emperor holding the pope’s 
stirrup 196 

The tragical history of Gregory VIL 196 

Allusion to an epistle of Gregory, 
in which he boasted his exemption 
from possibility of error 197 

Otho, bishop of Constance, cited to 
Rome for refusing to unmarry 
married priests 197 


Council of Rome to force the priest- 
hood to swear perpetual chastity 197 

Archbishop of Mentz and German 
bishops’ conduct respecting the 


oath of celibacy.- 19S 

The priests of Germany about to 
rebel and depose the archbishop 
of Mentz for his attempt to im- 
pose celibacy 198 

Hildebrand addicted to necromancy 198 

Certain cardinals who withdrew 
from communion with Hilde- 
brand ib. 

The breach of discipline and decency 
in the election of this pope ib. 

Numerous acts of crime and vice 
specified as done by him 199 

Definition of a lie 200 

Various other narrations of the ini- 
quity of Hildebrand ib. 

Conduct of Hildebrand to the bishop 
of Bamberg, and to the emperor 201 


Bishops of Germany agree in coun- 
cil, that it is expedient to depose 

-TTil 1 1 _ 1 ** ^ 


Hildebrand ib. 

The excommunication of the em- 
peror by the pope ib. 

The plea of excommunication, sedi- 
tion threatening the destruction 
of the church ib. 

A detail of the entrapment of the 
emperor at Canusium, with the 
empress and child 202 

Repetition of the excommunication 
of the emperor 203 


AUTHORITY QUOTED. 

Chronicon Plirseldense. 

Letter of Lanfranc to pope Alex- 
ander. — Council of London and 
its decrees. 

Opus Scintillarum Lanfranci 

Ex Aventino et aliis. 

Ex Aventino. — Translation. 

Idem. 

Letter of Hildebrand. 


Bull of Hildebrand. 


Ex Lamberto Scafnaburgen, in 
Hist. Germanorum. 


Councils of Erpsford, and the fol- 
lowing year at Mentz, under the 
authority of Sigefud, 


Cardinal Benno. 
Idem. 


Idem. 

Idem. 

St. Augustine. 

Benno and Aventine. 

Council of Lateran. 

Council of Worms. 

Ex Platina. 

Illustrated by a passage from 
Juvenal. 

Copy in English of the oath im- 
posed on the emperor. 

Translated copy. 


YEAR 


1074 
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SUBJECT. PAGE 

Hildebrand accused in a general 
council of divers crimes 204 


AUTHORITY QUOTED. 

Council of Brixia 


YEAR 

1083 


The pope condemned by the said 
council ib. 


Abbas Uspergensis. — Hen. Mu* 
tius. 


The emperor taketh the city of 
Rome, establishes Clement in the 
papacy, and deposes Hildebrand,* 
who is rescued by Robt.Guiscard, 
and carried into Campania, where 
he soon dies ib. 

Names of Norman nobles who en- 
tered England with the Conqueror 205 

List of those who remained alive 
after the battle, and were advanced 


in the seigniories of the land 206 

Changes in the prelacy, and in cer- 
tain sees 207 

A story of a German bishop being 
devoured by rats and mice ib. 

Death of Lanfranc and affairs of the 
church .208 

First Establishment of Cistercian 
monks in Cistery ib. 


Councils held by pope Urban. Ex- 
communicating laymen who pre- 
sumed to grant investitures, and 
clergy who leceived the same ... ib. 

On the first Crusade to the Holy 


Land ib. 

Jerusalem conquered by the Chris- 
tians 209 

King of England's judgment against 
the pope ib. 

, Decrees of Urban on the Canonical 
Hours ib. 

Married clergy to be deprived of 
their order ib. 

Subjects to break their oath to those 
excommunicated by the pope, 
made lawful ib. 

Anselm’s departure and appeal to 
pope Pascal * 211 


Articles of the Romish church ob- 
jected to by the Greek churches 212 

Anselm a decided opponent of the 
Grecians 212 


Platina. — Nauclerus. — Sabellicus. 
— Crantzius. — Benno, &c. 


Annals of Normandy in French, 
from a very ancient parchment 
MS. in possession of Foxe 

Ancient Chronicles of England. 


Ordmale Ecclesiastic! oflScii se- 
cundum usum Sarum. 

Ex Eulogio Hist. lib. iii. 


Brompton of JarvaiL. 1088 

Polydore 1092 

Cistrensis, and others 1096 


Sjnodus Romana vel Placentia. 


Synodus Claremontana, and Ora- 


tion of pope Urban 1096 

Ex Henric. hb. vii 1098 

Ex Matt. Pans ib. 

Job. Stella. — Nauclerus ib. 

Dist. 31 Eos qui xv, q. 6 Juratos... ib. 

Ten references to the canon law... ib. 


Ex Epistle 36. Paulo post initium ib. 

Ex Legend. Anselmi, aut Eadmero 
ex Epist. Anselm. 36. 

Concil. Baionense. 

Register of cathedral church of 
Hereford. 

Letter of Anselm to bishop of Nu- 
renberg, No. 325. 

Another epistle of Anselm to Wal- 
tram, bishop of Nur. No. 327. 
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SLBJECl. PAGE 

A seeiet transaction [implying Liib- 
ery] assuages the pope’s tin eats 
towaids Rufus 212 

Letter of Exhortation to Concord 
from Wal tram, bishop of Niuem- 
burgh, to Earl Louis 211 

Rufus’s sumptuousness in apparel. . . 215 

Kings of Wales ceased from this 
time 215 


AUTHORITY QLOTED. YTAR 

Council of Rome. 

Ex Appenclice Mariaiii Scoti 1090 

Ex Vetusto Chronico. 

Ex Coiitinuatiorie Rog. Ilovedon . 1099 


fS. But Foxe borrowed authorHies. He docs so. Everv liistorian, 
however careful, is sometimes guilty of the same fault : and every histo- 
rian, with Foxc, is liable to be deceived. Foxe, Mr. Maitland proves, 
has been misled by an authority ; but as Mr. Maitland does not intend 
to charge Foxe with falsification (p. 47), I shall be contented with con- 
fessing that he has erred with the original, or boirowcd, authority to whom 
he has refen-ed. Proofs of this misleading are given m pp. 48, 49, 50, 
which do not affect the vciacity of Foxc, and which T therefore pass by. 
I shall only remark, that as Mr. Maitland professes to be much offended 
w'itli the manner m which names arc sometimes misprinted, his owm 
example may explain the mode in winch this kind of blunder may occur. 
Mr. Maitland has printed the name of Joseph Scaligcr, or as he is gene- 
rally called, Jos. Scaligei, as if it w'as one word. This cautious critic, 
Mr. Maitland, in the note, p. 51 , prints the two, as if the Christian and 
surname w’ere one — ^Joscaligcr. Yet who will condemn Mr. Maitland 
for an error so minute ds this ? 

4. The fourth objection against* Foxe is — unfair abridgment. 

Mr. Maitland acknowdedges the difficulty of defining wdiat he means ; 
but obseives, p, 52, — that species of abridgment is unfair, wdiich, by the 
mere suppression of truth, amounts almost to the allegation of falsehood. 
It is unfair to tell tliat part of a story only wdiich suits our own view of 
a disputed point, and to suppress the rest, if it bear in tlic least a con- 
trary meaning. 

This IS certainly too much done by many controvcisialists ; and it is 
a custom so infamous, that I can believe with difficulty the alleged 
suppressio veri, in the Facts and Documents” of Mr. Maitland — as ho 
so sternly condemns the custom — and I resign F oxe to his anti-protestant 
and papal critics as indefensible, if he can be proved to be guilty of 
this crime. 

I will mention, says Mr. Maitland, “ an instance of unfair abridg- 
ment, which will illustrate my meaning : — 

‘‘ ^ In like sort the Albigenses before mentioned, accounted also by 
the pope’s flock to be heretics, with their bishops, and a great number 
and company of them, were slain by commandment of Pope Gregory 
IX., at the same time in a certain place in Spain. (Ex Matth. Paris, 
fol. 87.)^ 
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‘‘ I do not know,"’’ Mr. Maitland proceeds, “ that there is anytliing 
here which can be said to be untrue. Perhaps it is not quite fair to 
represent them as slain by commandment of the Pope, as if some 
special order had been given in their case ; while it does not appear that 
the pope had ever heard of this particular business. Still they were 
slain by the Crusaders, to whom the pope had given a general commission 
to suppress the Albigensian heresy, and it may be said that they were 
slain by commandment of the pope. If there is any thing like 
misrepresentation on this point, it arose, I believe, from Foxe's not taking 
time and trouble fully to understand what he was translating. But a 
more important question is, why were these unoifending Albigenses 
slaughtered ? Of course, merely because they were accounted by the 
Pope’s flock to be heretics — why else are they put among the Martyrs ? 
Foxe gives no authority but Matthew Paris, nor do I know that there is 
any ; and how does he tell the story ^ 

“ In this year also the Albigensian heretics in Spain, and that part of 
the countryj^ so prevailed, that, having ordained heretical bishops to 
preach their heresy, they boldly asserted that the Christian faith, and 
especially the mystery of the incarnation, was a fond conceit, and to be 
altogether set aside. And collecting a numerous array, they entered the 
country of the Christians in a hostile manner, burning the churches, and 
slaughtering the Christians of either sex and every age, without mercy. 
But this being at length made known, their heretical aggression was put 
down by the faithful Christians, who, at the command of pope Gregory, 
had come as crusaders fiom various parts of the west, for the defence of 
the Christian faith. In the spring the aforesaid heretics, with their 
bishops, were slain by them in a pitched battle, so that not one of them 
escaped. The Christians also taking possession of their cities, filled 
them with faithful Christians, and catholic bishops having been ordained 
in them, the conquerors returned into their own country enriched and 
rejoicing.” 

Matthew Paris, though he severely condemns, in many passages, the 
exactions and usurpations of the bishops of Rome in England, was the 
bitter enemy of all who were reputed to be heretics. He gave currency 
to every charge against them. He affirms here that they were murdered 
rightly. Foxe, knowing the character of the historian, merely relates 
the fact that certain reputed heretics were slam, as M. Pans relates, by 
command of the pope. He omits the allegation of crime against the 
Albigenses, because lie knew, or believed, that it was a falsehood ; and 
he treated it as such. If I affirm that Cranmer was burnt for heresy, is 
it necessary that I should refute all the charges of his papistical enemies ? 
I treat them as fables. Foxe did the same in the matter of the Albi- 
genses. Whether they were killed deservedly or undeservedly is the 
question which Foxe would not discuss, and which need not be con- 
sidered here. Gregory IX. commissioned^ the Dominicans and 

(1) See Platini m Vit. Gregorj IX 
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Franciscans to support tlie papal pretensions ; and ^vherever they went, 
persecution and the most atrocious murders, in the name of the God of 
peace, followed, as matters of course. 

I am happy to find that I have come to the last page of this book. 
Mr. Maitland there talks of the popular delusion about the Waldenses 
and Albigenses. 

There is no popular delusion. Christ and his apostles preached 
truth. Rome for a time maintained that truth, in common with the 
rest of the holy churches of the one holy catholic church. The common 
people for a long time upheld that truth. Rome innovated upon it. 
The people resisted the innovations. The history of the Albig^ses, of 
the Waldenses, of the church of England, and of the reformed churches, 
down to Mr. Maitland himself, is nothing but the record of the resist- 
ance to those innovations. Their cause is ours. Though they had 
adopted, as Wycliflfe and his followers, many errors ; those errors evan- 
esce before the greater, grosser, more abominable errors of Rome. Mr. 
Maitland, in common with many of our Oxford theologians, has elec- 
trified England by the intolerable insult of so speaking of many of the 
pious, though in many respects mistaken opponents of Rome ; as if 
they were equally guilty of error, and condemnable folly, with Rome 
itself. It is certain that mere opposition to falsehood does not con- 
stitute truth. One error may be opposed, and the opponent may fall 
into another. Many were burnt for protesting against Rome, who 
maintained opinions which the church of England, as well as the church 
of Rome, in common with the primitive churches, and the Nicene 
church, condemns. But they were burnt for opinions, and not for 
crimes: and the attempt to depreciate the labours of the great and 
orthodox writers, who, like Foxe, though they did not in all points 
uphold our present Zion, still sought for truth, and zealously opposed 
error, — has failed, and must fail ; and does and will bring down 
upon the clergy themselves, who thus write, the contempt and 
indignation of their own best admirers, of the people of England. I 
shall say no more on this part of Mr. Maitland'^s labours, than to con- 
gratulate both my reader and myself on arriving at the last page of his 
first attack on the authority of Foxe ; and to assure him, that the 
general impression respecting him, and the uses to which he has applied 
his great learning, may be expressed, with slight alteration, in the words 
of Johnson, which he spoke in reference to another subject : that the 
cause he advocates, and the manner in which his advocacy is conducted, 
make at once his “ talents useless, his knowledge ridiculous, and his 
orthodoxy itself contemptible.” 

W e are now brought to the Six Letters on the Acts and Monuments. 
I shall proceed through them all with the same impatient patience with 
which I have laboured through Mr. Maitland’s former publication : still 
premising, that I purposely omit all notice of his observations, good, 
bad, or indifferent, on the present edition. I confine myself to those 
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points only which affect the general reputation, fidelity, or accuracy of 
the martyrologist. 

These letters were originally published in the British Magazine. 
This work is one of those which too often seems to advocate that opinion 
upon which so many of the worst errors and superstitions of Rome were 
founded ; that customs, notions, modes of worship, external observances, 
and various forms of prayer, are to be preserved in churches, or among 
Christians, because they are defensible from antiquity and tradition, or 
because they have been commanded by authority, rather than from 
reference to their usefulness, and value. Though the beautiful poetry 
which abounds in its learned pages sometimes elevates the heart to the 
presence ' of Him who sitteth between the cherubim, and clothes the 
aspirations of the enchanted and devotional reader, in the language of 
prayer and of praise, worthy of the worshipper who values and enjoys 
the privilege of having boldness to enter into the holy of holies, by the 
blood of Jesus and though many of the lucubrations which are sent 
to its editor,' do honour to their deeply-read contributors — though its 
zeal and love for the church entitle its editors to the esteem and appro- 
bation of all who venerate the church, because it deserves their homage ; 
yet too much is sometimes said of minutenesses of little worth ; too 
much attention may be thought to be devoted to the fringes of the 
curtains of the tabernacle, to the form of the golden snuffers, and bowls, 
and spoons. It is true that these things must demand notice. It is 
true, that the hewers of wood, and the drawers of water, are required 
for the service of the sanctuary ; though they are neither as essential, 
nor as important as the victim, or the priest : but the guest in the 
Lord’s house desires to know more of the master, and less of the 
servants ; and to taste of the banquet of his holy table, rather than to 
listen to the attendants, who may discourse most eloquently on the 
ornaments and decorations of the guest-chamber. The influence of this 
publication is very great among the younger clergy. Those who are 
not the slaves of the Vatican, are too often the slaves of the press. They 
would deem the censure of a severe paragraph in this, or in its contem- 
porary, of the same character,^ as a heavy calamity. Peace be to all 
such ; and, with that peace, freedom from the terror of magazines and 
reviews ; "with complete emancipation from the dominion of the anony- 
mous usurpers of the government of the literary republic. I have known 
more talent suppressed, more genius extinguished, more learning ren- 
dered useless, more honourable ambition ruined, (united as it generally 
is with a sensitive and anxious timidity,) both from the real, and from 
the apprehended severity of nameless reviewers, than from any other 
cause whatever. The review, has nearly extinguished the race of 
eminent and original writers. The best publications which now 
adorn the press, are the reprints of the works of our fathers (who wrote 
when there were no reviews), instructing the sons who are still able to 

(l) Heb. X. 19. (2) The Quarterly Theological, or British Critic. 
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equal them ; but who do not dare to make the great attempt, lest they 
become the scorn of their contemporaries, who are influenced by the 
contempt, and the ridicule of concealed, unknown, irresponsible, and 
therefore unassailable reviewers. Till that yoke be broken, the illustrious 
scholars of our universities will still be too often contented to demon- 
strate their undoubted talent, and deep learning, by their academical 
success alone. They will fear to compromise their well-earned scholastic 
reputation by venturing to incur the severity of the anonymous critic. 
Mr. Maitland, however, has not confined himself to the domino, and the 
mask. He is a critic of a nobler order. I admire his candour, but 
not his manners. I honour his boldness, though I cannot congratulate 
him on his success. 

The preface to the Six Letters consists of thirteen pages, filled with 
very magisterial remarks, written in the character of one of the public,^ 
that is, as a self-assumer of the authority of the people, in the name of 
the people ; and a determination to say unkind and painful things to the 
persons he professes it to be his duty to assail. Asr no tyranny 
is so great as the despotism which is exercised in the name of liberty ; 
no criticism is so appalling as that which is spoken in the name of the 
public. Mr. Maitland has well chosen, however, the name of the tribunal 
in whose behalf he has become the self-elected advocate. The public 
is an irresponsible body; and the advocate insults the publishers and 
derides the editors of the book, as if his “ personal dislike ” to the work 
extended to its fi,’iends and supporters. 

The preface speaks ^much of the present edition; but it tells us 
nothing, not a word, against the martyrologist himself. I therefore 
have nothing to do with it. The references to myself, as the writer of 
certain preliminary dissertations, prove only that he, in common with 
others, much misunderstood the task I had undertaken — which I have 
explained in the Introductory Letter, and which I shall ever lament, 
unless the promise I made to the publishers become eventually the 
source of much good to the sacred cause of Christ’s holy catholic 
church- I shall merely observe, that it is in this preface,^ the expression 
— the offensive, unphilosophical expression — occurs, the popular cant 
about the Vaudois.” Let- us consider what is meant by this phrase. 
I do so because Foxe may be said to be one of the authors who has 
contributed to the upholding of the general theory which Mr. Maitland 
insults the unoffending public, — his self-chosen master, — by denomi- 
nating popular cant?'' 

The theory is this. That Christ declared he would come again to 
be the judge of the living and the dead. But he declared also, by 
the mouth of the person to whom he appeared from the invisible world, 
that the day of his second coming should not dawn till there had 
been a falling away, first, from the purity of the truth of the gospel. 
Other passages of the theopneusted Scriptures describe tliis predicted 

(1) Page VI. (2) Page vii. 
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apostasy more fully: aud a great number of believers in the truth 
of those Scriptures have adopted, for many centuries, the conviction, 
that of various antichrists, papal Rome is the chief; and that the doctrines 
it has taught, the persecution it has inflicted, the usurpation it has ac- 
complished, the gentleness it has affected, and the perseverance by which 
it still hopes to conquer, describe the great apostasy. These Christians 
believe, too, that all this mass of evil will be overruled for a greater 
degree of good, than if such evil had not been permitted ; but that this 
anticipated good will be the result of perpetual, restless, persevering, 
necessary opposition to that evil, so long as it continues to exist ; and 
until the time when, the evil itself being removed, the good with which 
it was blended, will become united with the good which was found 
among those who opposed it; and thus truth alone will be the bond 
of final peace and union. They believe also that the Waldenses may 
be justly ranked among the upholders of the primitive truth, when 
error, supported by ecclesiastical usurpation, began its innovations ; 
and that they may be honoured wisely, as the unquailing opponents 
of that error from the very earliest times to the present day. This is 
the theory which Mr. Maitland rudely and insolently calls popular 
canty 

Let us judge of the theory by the dealings of God with the world 
before and after the apostolicity of the Christian faith and discipline was 
established; and by the indisputable facts of ecclesiastical history. 

The whole mlume of the Bible^ from the beginning to the end, — 
strange, startling, novel as the affirmation may appear, — is wriUen on one 
supposition only^ namely^ that God^s or Ohrisfs churchy uniformly^ hut 
nener uni'eersally, goes wrong; and therefore, though the particular 
church which its Divine Master may have ordained to be the channel of 
grace and communion to any individual Christian, is never to be forsaken ; 
unless the same page and voice from heaven which is given to guide the 
church, say to that individual, For the salvation of the soul committed 
to thj trust, depart from the corruptions, and the corrupters, of my holy 
word” — it is the undoubted, bounden, solemn privilege and duty of all 
to whom the providence of the ever-present God grants the opportunity, 
and the ability, so to keep the soul committed to its trust, that it 
adopt the faith which secures its happiness, upon well-studied evidence 
only. The patriarchal church was divinely founded. It fell away. 
Its errors were opposed by many ; but idolatry conquered, and the 
family of Abraham became the church. The family of Abraham relapsed 
into idolatry. The gradually encroaching corruptions were resisted by 
prophets, and by now unknown thousands, who bowed not the knee to 
the idols. The church of Israel was punished by the captivity. The 
family of Abraham returned purified from its idolatry. They were still 
the one divinely appointed church of God. The evil spirit of idolatry 
had been cast out; but he took with him seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and he entered in, and again dwelt in that house, 
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the church of God ; and the last state of that man, of God, was worse 
than the first ; for they crucified the Lord of glory, and the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and their present dispersion, are a worse state than the 
captivity of Babylon. Thus the church of God went wrong. 

That the Christian church universal might not go wrong, by following 
one human guide only upon earth, Christ appointed twelve, and not one 
apostle only, to be the founders ; that many apostolic churches might 
constitute the catholic church ; and that the solemn lesson might be 
learned that any particular church may go wrong, and therefore that every 
individual Christian must take the instruction and authority of his own, or 
of any church, as additional evidences only, of the truth of the supreme, 
and inspired Scriptures. Therefore, the volume of Scripture ends with the 
representation of seven apostolical, divinely-founded, orthodox churches, 
departing, to a greater or less degree, from the faith, though not from 
the discipline of the apostles. The authority of the twelve apostles, 
that is, the authority of the many churches they founded, became merged 
in one apostle, the successor of St. Paul, and of St. Peter ; and in one 
church, that of Rome. There was, therefore, if that chiuch went wrong, 
no human security for the perpetuity of the primitive truth under the 
incipient, increasing, domineering, persecution-supported errors ; but the 
continued succession of despised and hated witnesses. Such a succession 
of witnesses had been raised up under the corruptions of the patriarchal 
and Jewish stages, of the one holy church. Such a succession might have 
been anticipated under the corruptions of the Christian stage of the same 
one holy church ; and it is not possible for me, therefore, to consider the 
rational expectations which our wise, protestant forefathers, derived from 
the analogy of God’s past dealings with mankind, as unworthy delusion, 
or popular cant!"'' Such language may suit the men who are insulting 
England, by endeavouring to write up the church of Rome, and to write 
down the church of England ; who prefer retrogradation to progression ; 
who are incurring the present contempt of their religious countrymen, 
as they will assuredly obtain the contempt of their posterity. They play 
at pope and papist, as children play at master and scholar. They pipe 
to Rome, but Rome will not dance to their music. 

If the expectation of a succession of witnesses against the usurpations 
and errors of a corrupt church cannot be deemed popular cant^^'" neither 
can the absurd folly of the expression be justified by the facts of ecclesi- 
astical history. Whether the Waldenses originated, as I believe can be 
proved, from the Gavaldenses, who resisted the attempts of Pepin to 
impose upon them his own notions of the immunities of the church, 
after he had made his treaty with Rome, and adopted that criterion and 
test of idolatry, the use of images ; or whether they originated with Peter 
Valdis, or with Waldo of Lyons, certain it is, that the continued suc- 
cession of opponents to the errors and usurpations of Bome^ which a 
student of Scripture and of God's dealings with man might hare 
anticipated, can always be traced, in all ages. The catholic question, 
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rightly considered, began when Rome departed from the primitive faith ; 
and the discussions on that question will be only terminated when Rome, 
which has but overlaid that truth with error, renounces the error and 
returns to its first purity. This continued opposition to Rome is a fact 
so notorious, that whether the Waldenses and Albigenses be, or be not, 
as Mr. Faber believes, the two witnesses of the Apocalypse, the opinion 
that they are so, deserves a more respectful appellation than the term 

popular cant^ 

The circular of the three clergymen who signed the letter to the 
editor of a London newspaper, pledging me to write a dissertation on 
the principles facts involved in the work of John Foxe, is appended 
to Mr. Maitland’s preface. I shall only here say, in addition to the 
-remarks I have already made on this point, that iht principles of John 
Foxe are, the seeking, and for the most part, finding, the truth of unpapal 
Christianity. The facts he relates are reducible to one, the gradual 
ascendancy of one church over others ; proposing continually new errors, 
enacting new laws, enforcing new severities, uniting cruelty to the body 
with intolerable unscripturism, to the soul, — till the catholic church, 
indignant at the unbearable yoke, spoke out by WyclifFe and Luther; 
and until this island gave proof to the world that the establishment of a 
purer than the papal Christianity, may be united with unlimited, though 
too often an abused, toleration. May God, in his own good time, 
make the example of England one source, at least, of religious union 
among mankind. 

The first Letter is contained in eight pages. ^ Like the rest which 
follow it, the title ought to have been, A Letter on the New 
Edition,” rather than on the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe gene- 
rally. I shall pursue the same plan, of noticing those remarks only which 
affect tlie veracity and fidelity of the martyrologist, and neither the new 
edition, nor its editors. 

In page 2 we meet with the following paragraph — Some explanation 
of my views of the work, is due also, I hope and believe, to many most 
sincere and zealous protestants among the subscribers, to ask them 
whether they have fully considered what they are doing in supporting 
the republication of a work which is, to say the least, characterized by 
(I would not wish to believe that by any it is prized for) the strain of 
bitter imectvce which runs through it — ^whether, supposing that they 
could hope for success, they would be satisfied to maintain protestantism 
as a mere party question by declamation and abuse^ railing and scoffing, 
and a species of banter often coarse and sometimes profane — and whether 
they wish to disseminate and to give their sanction to those views of 
church discipline which Fox had adopted, and which it is the tendency 
of his work to maintain ? Above all, it is due to the cause of truth, 
which, in whatever form, whether doctrinal or historical, is indeed the 
cause of God ; and which (whatever a lamentable expediency may suggest 
or defend) cannot be violated without offence to Him.” 
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I answer thus — 

It is not as a zealous protestant that I support the republication of 
Foxe, but as an humble petitioner to Almighty God, to restore to the 
world and to the church the apostolical faith which Rome has corrupted, 
and the apostolical discipline which Rome has perverted. 

The hitter in'eectm’'’' which runs through the pages of Foxe, is only 
that severe and proper indignation, sometimes rudely expressed, which 
the lovers of the primitive truth ought ever to feel towards Rome, until 
that day when Rome, ceasing to be Lateranized and Trentine, shall say 
to its sister-churches of the one catholic church — I have fallen as 
Peter — I repent with Peter — and now that 1 am converted, I strengthen 
my brethren.” It is but that which Mr. Maitland himself does or ought 
to do, as his oidination vow requires, in every sermon he preaches — 
boldly reprove sin. It is but the same just invective which the most 
merciful Saviour uttered, when he trod the streets of Jerusalem, and said 
to the very men for whom he was about to shed his blood — “ Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell T'' Deep 
compassion originated the solemn invective. 

Deolamation — dbme — railing — scoffing — banter’''" — are not the 
words which desciibe the horror of our fathers to the power which com- 
manded the people to bow down to an image, and burnt them if they 
refused to do so. That horror was clothed in expressions which shock the 
tame elegance, and the courteous refinement of the present day. Neither 
are they justifiable to those who read in dressing-gowns, and lounge on 
sofas. They can only appear justifiable to those who, like Foxe and his 
contemporaries, escaped with difficulty from that burning fiery furnace ; 
from which the church of England plucked forth the truth, which its 
martyrs secured to us — their degenerate sons. 

With respect to the mew of church gorier ament, which Foxe had 
adopted, Mr. Maitland has no reason whatever to believe that one 
of the subscribers desires to uphold it. Foxe desired a further 
reformation from Rome, but he had no peculiar views of church dis- 
cipline contrary to those which Mr. Maitland himself professes to 
uphold. Neither is it the tendency of his work to maintain any other 
discipline. I will not express my opinion of this insinuation of Mr. 
Maitland. 

With respect to the cause of truth, I join my hearty prayers to those 
of Mr. Maitland, that it may ever prosper ; for it is, as he says, the 
cause of God. He might have added, it is also the cause of man. It 
is the cause of his present happiness, and his present peace and liberty ; 
for godliness has the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that 
which is to come.” 

The three points (p. 8) Mr. Maitland proposes to consider are — 
What authorities Foxe consulted — whether he did justice to them — 
whether the new edition does justice to them* The two first of those 
have been partly considered. With the last I have nothing to do. 
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I pass by every remark relating to the editor and his labours, and notice 
those only which refer to Foxe generally. 

Ill note, p. 4, Foxe’s translation of Eegis Anglise colloquio fruere- 
mur,’’ — “ we come to the king's speech^’' is objected to. Foxe is right ; 
the word “speech” is used in the sense of “audience.” 

Page 5 accounts for the numerous misprints in Foxe, that the editions 
were left to the mercy of the printers. The chief misprints are enume- 
rated, pp. 6, 7, 8. Mr. Maitland corrects many of them ; but he thinks 
it probable he may have made some mistakes ; and, alluding with a sneer, 
to the declaration made by the publishers, that the editor has the advan- 
tage of public libraries, he observes, I ham not the facilities offered hy 
public libraries f or any such “ experienced assistants f as are said to 
share the labours of the Editor. — How unworthy all this is of a learned, 
dignified clergyman ! I beg to remind Mr. Maitland of his own words^ 
in another work, after he had enumerated many old and strange names 
of places, — “ these names are obviously mis-spelt, but I have thought it 
best to print them, just as they stand, for I really know not how to correct 
all of them.” The Editor of this book is certainly a less learned man 
than Mr. Maitland ; but when he reads such remarks as Mr. Maitland 
thus makes upon his real or supposed blunders, and compares them with 
his confessions of his own possible errors, he will probably say of his 
critic, what Jones of Nayland said of Milton’s unjust remarks upon the 
episcopal clergy — “ I would not have his talents, if with them I must 
have also his temper.” 

Pages 9 and 10 are filled with criticisms on a supposed carelessness, 
or on a foolish pun by F oxe on the word “ Senibaidus,” the family name 
of pope Innocent ; but no great principle is shewn to be questioned by 
Foxe — no fact alleged by him is overthrown. The Letter concludes 
abruptly, by telling his correspondent, who was, I believe, my own dear 
friend, Hugh James Rose, — “ I feel that I am trespassing upon your 
pa.tience. I cannot know how much patience Mr. Rose possessed ; but 
mine has long been conquered. 

Letter II. occupies fifteen pages. Its object is (pages 11 — 14) to 
prove “ that the Editor has done Foxe positive injustice by attempts at 
emendation and explanation,^'' In this latter page, Foxe is said to 
have been guilty of three mistranslations of the Latin. They are 
these : 

I. “ Laneis vestibus^' is translated by him, “ thin garments^ 

II. Frustra canonicam audientiam imploraritf is rendered by Foxe 
— “ in rain desired he to ham the canon read and heardP 

III. ^^Hyems preeter solitum asperaf is translated — “m the sharp 
winter^ which nerer was used^ 

Ml. Maitland says, that all these translations are bad. I affirm them 
to be all defensible. 

I. “ Laneis vestibus,” is rightly called thin garments, — ^not as being 

(1) Page 405, Facts and Documents relating to the Waldenses/’ etc. 
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the opposite to thick garments, but as being poor, or inferior garments. 
Thus — 


“ He will not line his thin bestained cloak 
With thy poor honouis.” 

King John, Act iv. Scene 3. 


And again — 


** The worst is this — that, at so slender warning, 

You’re hke to have a thin and slender pittance.” 

Taming of the Shrew, Act iv. Scene 4. 


The Latin has this meaning — 

“ Quis vestrurn temerarius usque adeo, quis 
Perditus, ut dicat regi, Bibe ? Plurima sunt, quse 
Non audent homines pertusa dicere liena.” 

Juvenal, Sat. v. 131. 


‘‘ Homines pertusa IcEna — Ignobiles, et pauperculi, quorum tritse 
vestes, ac lacerse.'’ ^ 

So Madan, from Ruperti — ‘ Ecquis inter vos tarn imprudens, quis 
deploratus, ut domino loquatur, Pota ^ Multa sunt, qum pronuntiare 
non attentant homines pallio perforati’ — ‘which of you is rash enough, 
&c. &c. Many things there are which men in a torn coat dare not say \ 
and ‘ tena,* is ‘ vestis lanea.’ 

II. The second, too, is rightly translated. It is literally — “ He im- 
plored in vain a canonical audience.” It was the custom uniformly to 
require the reading of the canons on all occasions of trial before a 
council. The sentence occurs in the letter of Brenno to the cardinals, 
complaining of the conduct of the insolent and plausible Hildebrand to 
the emperor. One complaint was, that he refused to the emperor a fair 
trial, or an impartial canonical hearing. In imitation of the practice of 
the early councils, in wliich the canons, which were said to be infringed, 
were produced and read ; Henry was desirous that he should be judged 
by the canons of the church ; and not by the arbitrary judgment of 
the usurping bishop of Rome : who had as much apostolical right to 
judge him, and no more, as any bishop of one of the imperial cities. 
This canonical audience, or this appeal to the canons, was refused. 
Because of the custom, however, “the reading of the canons” and a 
“ canonical audience” may be called convertible terms ; and Foxe, in 
thus translating the sentence, proves, not his ignorance, as Mr. Maitland 
imagines, but his knowledge of the canonical customs.® 

III. “ In the sharp winter which never was used,” is, certainly, a 
most inelegant translation of “ Hiems prseter solitum aspera.” It merely 
denotes a sharper winter than usual. 


(1) Notes, vol i p. 318, n. 131, Valpy’s E^it. of Juvenal, ap. Delph. Edit. (2) Ainsworth. 

(3) I am saved the trouble of searching for references to prove this point by the admirable renly of 
Mr. Palmer to Dr Wiseman, on the Apostolicul Jurisdiction and Succession of the Episcopacy in the 
British Churches, which I have just read, with no less delight than profit— for he has answered the argu- 
ment in the Dublin Review, winch 1 could not reply to.— See pp 49, 79. 84, and the whole of the seventh 
section Will Mr. Palmer permit me to inform him that he is wrong in affirming that Stigand did not 
receive the pall. A manuscript m the possession of the dean and chapter of Canterbury will convince 
him of the contrary. 
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The letter proceeds to show that the editor has not corrected some 
misprints. » In the note at p. 16 the remark is made, that Foxe is not 
answerable for some which he has observed. 

The following pages, to the end of the letter, refer to the editor and 
the publishers. 

Letter III. consists of eleven pages and a half. All relates to the 
editor, with these exceptions ; — 

Foxe says that a rood stood upon a frater-wall, p. £8. Mr. Maitland 
on this observes — Some general readers^ I presume^ will not under- 
stand the ^frater-wall;’' at leasts I must confess my own ignorancer 

I admire Mr. Maitland’s candour, in acknowledging this ignorance. 
I should admire it more, if his confession was not obviously intended, to 
make us infer that John Foxe partook of the same ignorance. This is 
not the case. Mr. Maitland will be surprised to learn, that the word 
“ frater” is a corruption of ‘‘ fratry,” which is a corruption of refectorium, 
or refectory. If he ever visits Carlisle cathedral, he may still be directed 
to the fratry ; or, if he will consult Davies’s Rites and Customs of the 
Cathedral Church of Durham,^ he will read of the wall of the frater- 
house ; or, if he will even turn from his older folios to a beautiful gem 
of a modern octavo volume, Parker’s Glossary of Architecture,^ he will 
there find an explanation of the word, and pleasantly and profitably 
banish this point of his ignorance. 

On the frater-wall stood a crucifix, or rood. Johannes Brompton^ 
says that an inscription was placed over its head. It was the more 
usual custom to place the inscription under the feet. Foxe, I know not 
from what authority, affirms that this was done" here. Mr, Maitland 
quotes Brompton to prone that Foxe was wrong, I cannot discover the 
evidence to rebut the accusation. 

In a note, page 29, it is suggested, but not affirmed, that Foxe was 
ignorant of the meaning of a simple Latin phrase. Strype and Fuller 
eulogize his scholarship. Parsons and Maitland deny him as much 
knowledge as a boy in the lower classes of a good grammar-school. 

The expression, that the provincial of Innocent III. should inquire 
about all usurers being aline^ is ridiculed. It is certainly very inelegant. 
Yet Foxe’s meaning is obvious : he meant — ^all living usurers. 

In page 81, Foxe is supposed to have been unable to translate the 
names of places. Mr. Maitland has confessed that he was guilty of the 
same incompetency. I am sure I have been most sadly and painfully 
harassed, by endeavouring to trace on modern maps, the places intended 
by the ancient names. 

The remainder of the letter relates to the publishers. 

Letter IV . occupies twelve pages and a half. It begins with observa- 
tions, on which I have previously expressed my uniform concurrence, 

(I) 8vo. 1671 (2) Oxford, p. 96. 

(3) Both Mr Maitland and John Foxe are wrong in calling this writer Jornalensas. He ought to be 
called Jorvalensis.^ He was of Jorvaulx abbey. His words are—in cujus rei memoriam in capxte 
refectoni (fratry) ejusdem monasteni supra caput crucifixi. Decern Scriptores, p 870. 
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tliat no fear of unpopularity, or of lowering the character of an eminent 
historian, ought to prevent the most searching inquiry ; and the over- 
throw of the never mind principle.” I need not repeat what I have 
said. I can but say, that I consider the strength of Foxe’s book con- 
sists in its enduring this searching inquiry. None of his important 
facts are denied. None of his principles are refuted. We only 

require a church historian, such as Mr. Maitland has described, to edit 
the work, in conjunction with the materials collected by Baronins, the 
centuriators, and their papal and antipapal followers. The fittest person 
now known to the public, from his power of rectifying minute errors, is 
Mr. Maitland himself. 

In the note, or appendix to this letter, an allusion is made to the 
declaration of the publishers respecting myself, that I should perform my 
vindication of John Foxe “ with a force and spirit which no one could 
exceed.” I was sorry to read this sentence, which Mr. Maitland quotes. 
If the gentlemen who published this sentence respecting my labours had 
said, that Mr. Townsend would endeavour to perform the service he had 
promised to undertake, with the love of truth, which alone prompted all 
his attempts to promote the sacred cause of Christ’s holy catholic 
church ; I should have been more pleased, and 'the subscribers Avould 
have had more reason to be satisfied. 

Letter V. is contained in twelve pages. It commences with much 
contempt of Foxe’s knowledge of geography. The world, says Foxe, 
being commonly dwided into three parts, Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
Asia is counted to he the greatest in compass. 

Upon this Mr. Maitfand remarks : Whether we ought to understand 
from this, that Foxe had not heard of America, I do not know — and 
one would think that the news of the discovery of America by Columbus 
must by that time have reached him — ^but some of Foxe’s geography 
might almost lead us to doubt it. 

Is Mr. Maitland indeed ignorant of the common fact, that America 
was considered for much more than a century after its discovery, a part 
of Cathay, or of Asia;* and that we are no more justified therefore in 
expecting that the martyrologist could anticipate the more accurate 
knowledge of a subsequent age, than that he should work a miracle, or 
prophecy ? Such a remark renders me almost diffident of my opinion, 
that Mr. Maitland would prove the best editor. How strangely the 
knowledge of the most deeply learned is blended with profound ignorance ! 
Light and darkness seem to contend in this our fallen state, for mastery 
in the intellect ; as wisdom and error in the reason, or vice and virtue 
in the heart. We may all thank God for the hope of a better state, 
where ideas, conclusions, and principles, will be such as the intellect, 
the reason, and the affections will rejoice in ; and where, therefore, there 
will be no controversies, no wrong prejudices, to divide us from God, or 
from each other. 


(1) See Mercedes of Castile. 
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In page 52, Fooce is accused in direct terms of sheer ignorance^ for not 
knowing the names of the Rialto, and the Louvre. 

He had called them by the names given to them by his authorities* 
The ignorance, therefore, was not so great as that of a critic, “ puffed by 
every quill,” ^ not knowing that ‘‘fratry” was a corruption of lefectorium ; 
and believing, therefore, that the word was an invention of the criticised. 
Foxe did not make his own reading, or his own ignorance, the criterion 
of the knowledge of another. 

Fooce^ we are told in the same page, had no wry clear idea of the 
places of which he was icrlting^ Probably not. The knowledge of their 
geography was not very great at that time, or he would not have written 
as Mr. Maitland so philosophically reproaches him for doing — Insulam 
for Lisle — Betony for Bethune, or committed many other indefensible 
errors of the same nature, upon which Mr. Maitland enlarges, with much 
tranquil satisfaction. Foxe was the original, the first, English historio- 
grapher, compiling (all history is compilation) from various sources, in 
an uncritical age, of scanty and imperfect materials. Mr. Maitland is 
astonished at his ignorance. I, in common with the church of my 
fathers, at his knowledge. 

Mr. Maitland, page 57, derides him for calling the celebrated antago- 
nist of the Turks sometimes Huniades^ John Huniades^ Vdiwdaf or 
Huniades surnamed Vairnda, prince of Transylmnia. He calls this 
«an odd way of confounding names, and an ignorance of what were 
names, and what were titles. — If Mr. Maitland’s good nature had been 
equal to his learning and knowledge, he would have collected these 
instances of Foxe’s imperfection, and kindly sent them to the editor as 
errata, and begged him, as a friend, to be more careful. I shall but 
w^eary the reader if I go on to comment on the contents of this letter, 
and consider at greater and unnecessary length, whether Foxe was 
copying from Fabian (page 54) when he speaks of the abbeys built by the 
conqueror, or the mistakes about the earl of Palatine (page 55), — a most 
unaccountable and intolerable error. — or whether Foxe knew that Thomas 
Aquinas was Thomas earl of Actran (page 56), or whether Foxe mis- 
took the word Syria, for the title of a nobleman, as we sometimes say 
Northumberland, or Devonshire, for the dukes bearing those titles. I 
pass on to page 59, where I meet with the assertion of five erroneous 
translations from the Latin. As these are more tangible accusations, 
they may be considered, in spite of our weariness. 

1 . Thomas Comes Atteranensis, suus in omnibus fidelis ae devotus, 
salutem, et de hostibus triumphare, 

Foxe is accused of laxity in the translation, because, after he had 
promised to translate the sentence word for word ^ (page 59), he omits 


(1) Pioud as Apollo on his forked hiU 

Sate full-blown Bufo, pulfed by every qmll ” — 

(2) When a controveisiahst says that he translates a document ^^word for wordf^ he means that he 
so translates the especial passages which refer to the matter under discussion , not that he is to be 
precluded from the more free translation in other passages 

V 
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“ Hatred of the Romish clergy ! ” Does not Mr. Maitland see. in 
common "vvith John Foxe, and with every other Anglican episco- 
palian, whether he adopt or abhor, the names of protestant and ultra- 
protestant, that the war is not with the Romish laity, but wholly and 
solely with the Romish clergy ; that the laity of Rome will not even 
believe in the existence of the canon laws of their own church, 'which still 
sanction, when power is given to enforce them, the punishments of the 
body of one, for the good of the soul of another ? If the Romish clergy 
will permit^ peace would return to the earth. But let this pass. There 
is no mistranslation ; the word “ prsecipue’’ means “ chiefly.” The clergy 
might have been expected to have approved of the conduct of the 
pontiff ; no, says Foxe, the clergy themselves, of whom this might have 
been expected, — they also disapprove. Foxe’s translation is misrepre- 
sented by Mr. Maitland ; Foxe says, “ The clergy themselves also.” 
Mr. Maitland (page 60) says, that Foxe gives us to understand that 
“ emi the clergy disapproved.” This is not Foxe's expression, but his 
critic’s gloss—a slight error, resulting from his “ personal dislike.” 

5. “ Provideatis, nunc obsecro, imperator potentissime, securitati 
vestrse, et honori super prseinissis : quia inimicus vester supra dictus, 
Johannes,” etc. is translated by Fom — 

“ Wherefore, most mighty and renowned emperor, I beseech your 
highness to consider your own safety, — ^for that the said John,” etc. 

Focce omits f after the word safety f “ your honour f etc. and ‘‘ your 
enemyT The sense is not injiued by the omission. The sentence only 
is shortened, and it is probable that it was on this account only that the 
omission was made. 

This Letter concludes with the reprint of the reply of the publishers 
to the Editor of the British Magazine to certain of Mr. MaitlancPs re- 
marks. It is unanswerable. I select but one sentence. It is this — 

If Mr. Maitland had applied the same critical acumen, sharpened by 
the same personal dislike, to any other work of a similar class, he would 
have been equally successful in detecting faults of that description which 
he has discovered,” 

The Editor of the Magazine replies to this observation, that more 
faults could have been discovered, and that Mr, Maitland had no per- 
sonal motives. One remark in this reply I beg Mr. Maitland to apply 
to himself, in his estimating my own observations on his criticisms. 

If those who detect ignorance and errors in a writer are to be accused 
of prejudice and dislike to him, it is time for all persons to give up 
reading, writing, or reasoning.” 

Letter VL, and I rejoice to say, the last, consists of neaily twelve 
pages, and will require but few remarks. 

It commences by repeating the object which Mr. Maitland professed 
to have in view, but which he never has effected, to consider the value 
of Foxe’s authorities — his mode of using them — and the justice done to 
Foxe by the new edition (p, 6S). Mr. Maitland observes (p. 68), that 

y % 
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the desultory remarks he was about, in his several Letters, to offer, 
involved all those points, and would be rendered more intelligible by 
addressing himself in the first instance to the third ; for this was the 
point he felt himself at most liberty to discuss, — and he considers the 
volumes which he criticizes to be a fair specimen of the work. 

Mr. Maitland knows that the real value of Foxe consists in his testi- 
monies to the wretched results of that infamous claim to the power of 
persecution, which his work has been the slow, gradual, and chief means 
of abolishing. Foxe's work has acted on the mind of England like the 
leaven of the gospel on the mind of the Homan empire ; till our rulers 
boast of toleration^ however that word may have been abused, as Con- 
stantine boasted of his Christianity, though many Christians were un- 
worthy of approbation. This great, inestimable, result of Foxe’s noble 
work is not even alluded to, m all the criticisms of this learned person. 

In pp, 68, 64, we meet some general disparaging remarks on the work 
of Foxe, without any particular allusion to \\\b principles or facts^ which 
are continued till I am myself alluded to, as being pledged to preface 
the present edition, with a full vindication of the pious martyrologist 
from those various attacks. That duty,” says Mr. Maitland, “has 
been undertaken by the Rev. George Townsend, M.A., Piebendary of 
Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton, Yorkshire. As to the direct 
discussion, therefore, of the question respecting Fox’s veracity and cor- 
rectness, (for from some reference to it I could not easily keep clear,) I 
willingly wait with curiosity.” 

I must notice these remarks more especially. 

I promised in a letter to my friend to write a preface to Foxe. The 
circumstances which resulted from that promise are related in my intro- 
ductory letter. I was pledged to the public to write a full vindication! 
Ay ! but of what, and against whom ? I do, I have vindicated F oxe’s 
principles of hatred to the assumptions of unchangeableness and of autho- 
rity by those, whose own errors are greater, than the errors they punish. 
I vindicate the facts recorded by Foxe; and no man, either dead or 
living, ever has, can, or dare deny that the bodies of men were sometimes 
burnt in the fire, to warn others against holding their opinions. I 
vindicate the authorities of Foxe, to that very extent only to which 
Mr. Maitland himself would vindicate them ; and I shall ever be ready, 
to the last hour of my life, to vindicate Foxe against his assailants also. 
But does not Mr. Maitland know, that when I made my promise to 
write this preface, he had not written a line ; and that my engagement 
to vindicate the martyrologist referred, therefore, to the papal enemy, and 
not to the protestant traitor ? If a soldier volunteers in the hour of 
battle to defend an important post, the meaning of this promise to do so, 
must refer to the armed, and threatening, and avowed enemy without ; 
and not to the renegade, and the spy within. He stands upon his 
watch-tower, or he mingles, as the danger may demand, in the nide 
contest which may be proceeding ; but does he pause for a moment to 
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consider the possibility, of his being required to defend the walls of the 
fortress against his fellow-soldiers ? Can he endure, in the moment when 
the pressing danger calls forth all his energies, to be summoned from the 
post of attack, to discuss with those soldiers the buttons of his uniform, 
or the spots on the armour of his own best warriors ? I promised in this, 
the hour of danger to the Anglican church, to defend one post assailed 
by the enemy entrenched against our battlements. I am required to 
turn away from the open foe, to exhaust my energies against one of my 
own fellow-soldiers, wearing the same uniform, engaged in the same 
cause, enlisted under the same banners, acknowledging the same general, 
and desiring the same success. The first lance, when I had taken my 
place on the tower I had engaged to defend, was hurled by my own 
comrade. I am even now compelled to extricate that lance from my 
shield, and to throw it back against a brother, while the ‘‘ Gaul is at 
the gates;*” and the shouts of his triumph wax louder and louder, 
against our weakened, because divided ganison. Mr. Maitland waits 
with curiosity ! to see my vindication. Is his curiosity satisfied ? He 
has no soul to feel the crisis at which we have arrived. He cannot 
comprehend the manner in which the assumer of infallibility, — the 
maintainer of unscriptural eiTor, — the hitherto unchangeable assertor 
of the right, power, and privilege of the church to punish the body for 
the good of the soul ; — now hopes to conquer by smiles instead of 
frowns; by secret treachery instead of open enmity; by resolutely 
persevering in upholding every error which our fathers and our church 
condemned; and then courteously inviting us, us, the sons of the 
reformers and the martyrs, to abate our zeal, anS prove our gentleman- 
liness and our Christianity, by ceasing to hate falsehood, till we endure, 
pity, and embrace the monster. 

All this Mr. Maitland does not, or cannot, or will not understand. 
If he did understand it, I am convinced that no human consideration 
whatever, would induce him to consent to incur, as he has done, in spite 
of many eulogies, the contempt of the papist for his treason, and of the 
protestant, for his unreasonable folly. 

I have already remarked in my notes on the first letter, the subject 
of Foxe'^s bitter invective against the church of Rome. Till Rome 
changes^ that imectwe will be desermd. 

In page 66, and again in page 74, Mr. Maitland alludes to the style ^ 
spirit^ aspect^ and tendency of Foxe’s work, as it respects the church 
of England. 

The style of Foxe, as it regards the church of England, contains no 
abuse of that church. In the spirit of his work there is no hatred. In 
its aspect^ — I do not understand the expression. In its tendency^ it does 
not oppose it. Mr. Maitland’s object is to render his brother churchmen 
as great enemies to the martyrologist as himself. He afiirms these 
things to be sufficient to justify his personal dislihi^ of the work ; and 
his book ends with this very expression — personal dislilcer 
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In pages 67, 68, 69, remarks are continued on the publishers, which 
appear to me to require no notice. 

In the note to page 70, a translation by Foxe of a Latin quotation is 
given, in which it appears that the martyrologist did not know the 
difference between 'oestrum^ and nostrunir Mr. Maitland tells us, 
that the Latin is to be found in Raynaldiis. I believe that F oxe must 
have been translating from a manuscript, in which the reading differed 
from that which was subsequently printed by Raynaldiis. 

The four remaining pages of the book point out many misprints, and 
affirm many errors on the part of Foxc arising from ignorance of foreign 
persons and places, and misconceptions of Latin documents. From 
these errors which are thus known, Mr. Maitland would have us deduce 
two inferences, — one, that the other parts of his work, which he has not 
noticed, respecting the history, preceding the reformation, are equally 
incorrect, — the other, that his accounts of the more recent matters, which 
are peculiarly interesting to English protestants, are not to be trusted.” 
The church of Rome will rejoice at this latter inference, which Mr. 
Maitland must know to be a most unfounded insinuation, as Foxe 
derived his narratives of the martyrdoms from the most authentic 
sources ; but with respect to this, and to his other insinuation, that the 
whole of the more ancient part of his history abounds with enors, I 
have but one remark to make, with which I shall conclude my observa- 
tions on Mr. Maitland. I would speak to him, not as if he was at a 
distance, but as if he was sitting near me. I would conclude our con- 
versation, by turning to him, and saying — 

Doy my friend^ do, — edit the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe 
yourself. Your church sanctioned it; your patron approves it; the 
people love it. Justify the convocation which commanded it to be 
placed in the churches, when the same convocation confirmed the articles 
of faith, in which you profess to believe, and which you so constantly 
teach. You are not wholly without error, it is true, even in the criti- 
cisms you have already given on the work; but you are learned, patient, 
laborious, fond of truth, and bold even to apparent presumption, in 
defending the propositions you consider to be true. You are fit, there- 
fore, to be the editor. Your minuteness of research, will produce confi- 
dence in your verification of authorities. Your admirable description of 
a true church historian will be the guarantee to the anxious public, that 
you will endeavour to be, yourself, the very original you have drawn. 
Edit the work. Convince the puritan, by your notes, that some of the 
sentiments of Foxe are wrong. Satisfy the papist, that in many of his 
denunciations against Rome, Foxe is wrong. Produce to the Anglican 
Church, in an amended form, your arguments to prove that Foxe is 
sometimes right. Edit the work. Your time will be more usefully 
employed than in writing insulting remarks on the good, the venerable, 
the useful, and honoured Mr. Faber. Edit the work. Combine, in one 
magnificent and desirable labour, the materials of Baronins, the Oentu- 
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riators, tlieir papal and anti-papal followers, and the collections of John 
Foxe; and give to the church and to the country, a work worthy of 
them to receive, and worthy of you to give. Edit the work. The 
public will welcome it. The booksellers will patronise it. Edit the 
work. Place niy name among your list of subscribers, as a contributor 
of fifty guineas to your expenses. I shall rejoice to see the present 
edition altogether superseded by one which you may yourself deem not 
unmeriting the common favour. I shall be delighted to witness the 
publication of Maitland’s edition of the Acts and Monuments of John 
Foxe.” 


V. WILLIAM EUSEBIUS ANDREWS. 

From the living, I turn to the dead — to the assailants who have gone 
to their account before the Judge of all. I select from among their 
number those only who are considered the most formidable, either from 
their inveteracy, their learning, or their sincerity. From the day of the 
publication of the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, the attacks 
upon its veracity and fidelity have been incessant ; while the attachment 
to its invaluable pages has been no less marked and continued. Respect 
or contempt for the lahozm of John Foxe may he called one criterion 
of respect or hatred, for that principle^ which all his facts were adduced 
to defend, and prove — that principle indeed which his blessed Master 
and ours, anticipating in the aphorism, the results of the experience of 
all history, and going as much beyond his own age in His political 
wisdom as in His holy nature — the principle, that the best way to eradi- 
cate the tares, which the enemy of souls has scattered in the garden of 
God, the field of the church, is, to cultivate the wheat till there be but 
little room for the tares; to let both grow together, until the great 
harvest ; and never to gather the tares together, to bind them in bundles 
to burn them, till the Most High send forth his angels, to execute the 
solemn office, at his own appointed time. 

Eusebius Andrews, the last of the assailants of John Foxe, was a 
London bookseller : of whom I have learned nothing which need be 
here repeated. 

In the years 18S3, 1824, and 1825, very great efforts were made by 
the adherents of the church of Rome, to change the general opinions, 
which had been entertained of that church ; and to induce the legis- 
lature to repeal the enactments, which excluded the Romanists from 
both houses of parliament. The gTeater part of the former laws against 
them, which had been generally borrowed firom the severe canon laws of 
their own church, and which were originally enacted, not from caprice, or 
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cruelty, as it is now the fashion to represent the case, but from the sad 
and painful experience of our wise ancestors, had been gradually repealed. 
They had been enacted at the first because our fathers heliewd that the 
possession of political power in this protestant country, by the members 
of the church of Rome^ had been, and would be, injurious to the common 
good, unless the laws of Rome itself were first changed. They had been 
repealed, because the members of that church solemnly swore, and pro- 
fessed, that their loyalty, and patriotism, would always prevent the possi- 
bility of injury to the commonwealth. These professions were believed : 
and the laws in question were repealed without any change whatever in 
the laws, doctrines, canons, or enactments of the church of Rome. No 
papal authority rescinded — no general council expunged from the code 
of Romanistic law, any one of the canons, which sanctioned persecution, 
and which are still included, and upheld by the last article of the creed 
of the council of Trent ; the creed, which that council commissioned pope 
Pius to irame, as the belief of the church. It was forgotten, or it was 
not believed, in spite of the remonstrances of those, who were only called 
brutes and bigots for their pains, that if laws which are confessed to be 
obsolete, are not rescinded, upon the expostulation of those who complain 
of their continuance, there must be some unworthy cause for that con- 
tinuance ; and there is reason to believe that though they may slumber 
with the weakness, they will awaken with the strength, of the power, 
which retains them. They were repealed. The laws of England 
were changed. The laws of Rome were not changed. 

Rome conquers, or it has hitherto conquered, by its indomitable 
perseverance. The la'Cirs which excluded the Romanists from the parlia- 
ment were still unrepealed. The success of the applications for the repeal 
of the several portions of our laws, against its ascendency, without any 
rescinding of the canon or persecuting laws, of the church of Rome, by 
the authority of the bishop of Rome, or of a council of the church universal ; 
emboldened the friends of Rome to persevere, till the senate of a protestant 
sovereign should be composed of a mixed multitude of its enemies and 
friends. May God in his mercy grant, that the anticipations of evil, so 
commonly uttered by the opponents of that measure, of which I shall 
not here speak, be proved by time, and by the public happiness, to be 
false and unfounded ! To effect their great object, it became necessary 
for the Romanists to adopt one of two great plans of action. To con- 
fess, though late, that their canon laws had been established upon 
erroneous principles, and to alter them by authority : or still (and they 
have preferred this alternative) to remain unchanged, to rescind no law, 
to alter no one of their ancient enactments, but to persevere in the 
attempt to prove the Anglican church to be in error, and the protes- 
tants, generally, in the wrong. They still resolved to palliate the atro- 
cities of the past, to apologize for the cruelties of the former ages, by 
proving, that if our papal forefathers had persecuted, our earliest re- 
forming and protestant forefathers had persecuted also — to infer equality 
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of guilt from an apparent equality of crime — to condemn every anta- 
gonist of Rome, (however unchanged its own creeds, discipline, and laws 
might still remain,) as a bigot, a persecutor, or a fool. They resolved, 
therefore, as one part of this plan, to depreciate, degrade, and overthrow, 
if possible, the authority of the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe. 
This work was being continually republished in various forms, in small 
editions, large editions, in extracts, in abridgments, in tracts, in pocket 
volumes. By societies, by individuals, in every mode in which a book 
could be given to the public, the labours of John Foxe were freely and 
unlimitedly circulated. The book was still esteemed to be one of the 
substantial pillars of the church, the bulwark to withstand the tide of 
popery, and a Pharos lighted up to every age, as a warning to all poste- 
rity. One of the chief sources of attraction among many of the nume- 
rous readers of the martyrologist was the seveial engravings of the 
martyrdoms. As images and pictures were defended in the ages when 
there was less reading than at present — as the Bible of the vulgar — so 
the engravings of martyrdoms were the graphic substitutes for long 
perusals of the work itself. Bishop Milner^ makes especial complaint of 
this conduct. “ For the same uncharitable purpose, he says, (that of 
inflaming the minds of Englishmen against the religion of our ancestors 
and its professors,) “ we find the lying Acts and Monuments of JohnFoxe, 
with large wooden prints of men and women, encompassed with faggots 
and flames, in every leaf of them, chained to the desks of many country 
churches ; while abridgments of this inflammatory work are annually 
issued from the London presses, under the title of “ the Book of Martyrs.’’ 
Bishop Milner, who died in 1826 , was at this' time a very influential 
upholder of the claims and demands of his brethren. Whether he was 
the originator of the measures to which I am now to refer, I cannot tell ; 
but at this time two principal writers were employed to depreciate, in the 
most unsparing language, the reformation and the revolution, and to spare 
no pains in abusing, with the same severity, the Acts and Monuments 
of John Foxe; and the resolution seems also to have been taken, to 
endeavour to effect a change in the public mind by the use of engravings, 
in imitation of that means of influence which had so long been used by 
Foxe and by his innumerable editors. 

The two writers in question were men whose previous studies and pur- 
suits are said to have been utterly alien from the parts assigned to them. 
They possessed no knowledge of ecclesiastical history. They were both 
uneducated, but active, enterprizing, unscrupulous in language, unsparing 
in invective, bold in their ignorance, because the deficiency of learning 
was supplied by the zeal of the political partisan. Neither before nor 
after the publication of the two works which they gave at this peculiar 
season to the world were they ever known to give other proofs that the 
history of the religious controversies of the past had been made their 
especial study ; and the supposition was, therefore, very general, that 

(1) Letters to a Prebendary, p 62, 
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they were prompted to write by others, who supplied them 'with mate- 
rials for their pages, and money for their expenses. I cannot say how 
the truth may be. The two men, however, exercised their mental powers 
with great and decided effect, and, whether they had been bribed to the 
task, or whether they undertook their labour from principle, or from 
love to the cause they espoused ; it is certain that no two persons ever 
exercised a greater influence over the minds of the classes to whom they 
addressed themselves. They prevented the unanimity — they destroyed 
the union, of the lower classes of the middle ranks of society ; and they 
produced, for the moment, the desired impression — that Foxe was a liar 
(the name so freely given to him by his assailants) — that our papal and 
protestant fathers were all equally wrong, and equally right — that per- 
secution was their common crime — that the reformation was a curse — 
the revolution a crime against man, and, in common with some of our 
preachers at Oxford, (alas ! that I should have lived to read such a senti- 
ment from that venerable place,) was a sin also against God ; and that 
the time had an-ived when Rome should remain unchanged, while England 
should confess its best men to have been wrong. These two men were 
as influential among the lower classes as some of our most admired, 
though erring, statesmen among the higher orders ; and they contributed 
as effectually, in their inferior department, to the success of the bad cause 
tliey espoused. They were Eusebius Andrews, and William Cobbett. 
With their general labours I have nothing to do. Their attacks on the 
fidelity and veracity of Foxe I shall consider it to be my duty to notice, 
though as briefly as possible. Andrews’s work is entitled the Review 
of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Cobbett’s book is entitled the History of 
the Protestant Reformation. 

I begin witli the latter work, though in England it is nearly for- 
gotten ; and I only notice it, because I am informed that it has been 
translated into French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, and that it 
is the book from which the foreign members of the church of Rome 
principally derive their notions of that great change, which gave back 
the primitive Christianity to this country. It reviles in the most abusive 
language all our sovereigns, and all their statesmen, who were interested 
in the emancipation of England from the foreign yoke. It consists of 
Sixteen Letters, in the course of which John Foxe is mentioned eight or 
nine times, and uniformly with some epithets of contempt or scorn. 
The sixteen letters are written on the hypothesis that all before the 
Reformation was holiness, peace, plenty, and happiness, among the 
people ; and all after that period has been wickedness, woe, famine, and 
misery. In Letter I. he laughs at Elizabeth, and he assures us that the 
four Evangelists are given to us by a pope and a council of the catholic 
church, that is, of the church of Rome ; and that the affirming the bless- 
ings of the Reformation is “ a great protestant lie.” The order of his 
peculiar vituperation, though the style is so singularly his own, and the 
manner in which certain circumstances are mentioned or alluded to, con- 
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vince me, that the same secret influence prompted both Cobbett and 
Andrews. In the second letter, our blessed Saviour, St. Peter, the 
popes, Augustine the monk, and Cranmer, are blended in the most in- 
describable manner; and Foxe is mentioned in this letter for the first 
time. A man who took his oath to swear falsely, and make his oath the 
apology for his peijury, is said to have imbibed his principles from 
Cranmer, “ the very archbishop,” says our amusing historiographer, 
‘‘ who occupies the highest place in lying F oxe’s lying book of protestant 
martyrs.” 

This is a specimen of the manner in which our martyrologist is alluded 
to throughout. I proceed, therefore, with patience through the work, 
that I may ascertain the specific lies which may be alleged against ‘‘ the 
lying historian of this lying book,” For this reason only I read it. If 
any falsehoods are told hy Foxe^ ichich his eiiemies ham not hitherto 
disGomred^ they icill certamly he enumerated hy Andrews and Gohhett. 

In the next four letters Foxe is not mentioned. They are filled with 
abuse of Henry VIII. and Luther — with eulogies on monasteries, (which 
were undoubtedly of infinite use and value in their time, and might be 
safely revived now, among protestants, provided no vows are taken,) and 
with round, keen, abuse of the despoilers of the monasteries, whose eyes 
are said to have vied in brightness with the diamonds they stole, when 
the royal Peachum commissioned them to plunder.” 

In the sixth letter Foxe is ridiculed for speaking eulogistically of 
Cromwell, Neither his fidelity nor his accuracy are impeached, and I 
have not promised to defend his opinions, his doctrines, nor his estimate 
of historical characters. 

The seventh letter abuses our Prayer-Book, and speaks of Foxe as 
‘‘ the author of the lying Book of Martyrs,” whom Mr. Cobbett promises 
to criticize as he proceeds. 

The eighth letter refers to the reign of Mary, when the characteristic 
eloquence of Cobbett might be expected to be more abundant. Neither 
will the reader be disappointed. He speaks of the mild and benevolent 
character of queen Mary — he boasts of the reconciliation of the nation 
with Rome {and when Rome changes^ I hope it will he reconciled agahi ) — 
he praises the queen’s great generosity and piety — ^he breaks forth into 
admiration, as Andrews also does, on the quantity of gold and silver 
brought by Philip of Spain into London, on his marriage ; declares that 
he hates cruelty, but that circumstances justified Mary in burning, much 
more than they justified Elizabeth in her infliction of other severities ; 
and that “ the persecutions of Mary are but as a grain of wheat to a 
bushel, when compared with those of protestant persecutors.” Neither,” 
says Mr. Cobbett, “ are the burnings of the archbishop and his com- 
peers to be attributed to the principles of the Roman catholic faith,” 
We are assured, respecting Foxe, that the dreadful punishments in- 
flicted by Mary upon heretics, “ though monstrously exaggerated by 
the lying Foxe, though a mere nothing compared with those inflicted 
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afterwards on catholics by Elizabeth, and though hardly to be called 
cruel, when set in comparison with the rivers of catholic blood that 
have flowed in Ireland, were nevertheless deplored by every one, and 
by none more than the catholics themselves.” I quote this passage with 
delight, and I could with the same delight quote the same disawwals 
of the effect of papal principles^ by numerous bishops^ clergy^ and laity 
of the church of Bome^ in this age ; because I recewe these as the 
proof pledge, and calmest, of an eventual change in the canons and in 
the laws of the church of Rome itself to which the homage of these 
disavowers of persecution is still tendered. It is in this letter that we 
meet with the fiist moie express allegation of specific charge of false- 
hood. It is that one, same, constantly-adduced accusation, brought 
forward alike by Parsons, Andrews, Milner, Wood, Haydock, and by 
nearly every other writer who assails Foxe — the charge always placed in 
the van of the more general denunciations against his wmrk — that a 
person named Grimwood had been “ struck dead,” whereas he was alive at 
the time, and brought an action of defamation against the^preacher who 
affirmed this, on the authority of Foxe — Grimwood himself being in the 
church at the time when his own death was spoken of as a punishment 
from God, I shall consider the circumstance in the more extended 
account given by Andrews. Cobbett repeats the story of Foxe’s mis- 
take about Grimwood, and exclaims, in his own happy manner, — What 
a hypocrite must he be who pretends to believe in Foxe ! ” He calls his 
work ‘Uhis infamous book ;” the martyrs whom Foxe has catalogued are 
said to be thieves, felons, murderers, a set of wicked wretches, apostates, 
perjurers, and plunderers.” Cranmer is called “ Tom,” with other epithets 
more descriptive of his harassed life, his short weakness, and his painful 
death. Hooper, Latimer, and Ridley, are called a pretty trio, worthy 
of St. Martin, that is, of Luther, and of the devil. Fronde and his 
brethren have not quoted this work of Oobbett ; though, in many respects, 
he so entirely agrees with them. These men are contented to speak of 
our martyrs for the better Christianity than that of Rome, in more 
measured language than that of Oobbett ; but they would do well to sec 
in this man the wretched coadjutors with whom they are allied ; and to 
shrink back in time from the disgust and contempt which they are ex- 
citing in the hearts of the faithful upholders of the spiritual episcopacy 
of England, when they symbolize with the friends of Rome. I shall 
be rendering another undoubted service to the church, if I can warn 
some of our Oxford brethren against the allies with whom they will 
shudder to be associated, when with Cobbett and Andrews, they deem 
Foxe a liar, the reformation a deception, and the revolution a sin. 

The ninth letter declares that the massacre of St. Bartholomew is 
‘'a mere nothing,” when compared with the cruelties and butcheries 
of Elizabeth, who in the tenth letter is called a tigress, and reproached, 
with justice, for permitting the torture of the prisoners by the instrument 
called the scavenger’s daughter. The eleventh letter continues the 
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abuse of Elizabeth. The twelfth to the fifteenth contains a medley of 
remarks on the plots in the reigns of Charles I. and his sons ; — on the 
abuse of toleration, the American revolution, the Dutchman, and bishop 
Burnet, who is courteously called “ a political church parson, a mon- 
strously lying historian,” and “ a Scotchman.” Cobbett omits entirely 
the one incessant conspiracy against both the reformation and the revo- 
lution : and would have us believe that the severity of the penal code was 
enacted for the amusement of our rulers. In his last letter he calls Foxe 
‘‘ the martyrman and assures us that the reformation has diminished our 
population, destroyed our wealth, ruined our power, lessened our freedom, 
and diminished alike the plenty, ease, and happiness of the people. “ The 
force of folly can no further go.” Progression, not retrogradation, is the 
lot of mankind : and there is no pattern age, and no pattern church. 
Instruction may be derived from the worst ages, both of states and 
churches ; and we shall be wise to learn both from the worst, and from 
the best times. Tke reformation and the revolution are hut two stages 
in the course of improvement. They are but tvro steps towards a state of 
things which shall embody all that was valuable, both in them and in the 
periods before them, whether of the primitive and purer Christianity, or 
of the darkest hours, in the darkest times. But we must go forward ; 
and in the course of our improvement, Rome itself must change, or be 
deserted alike by the religious, and even the civilized portion of man- 
kind.^ 

Cobbett has discovered, or, at least, mentioned, only two instances of 
inaccuracy on the part of Foxe, notwithstanding fiis general abuse of the 
martyrologist — the affair of Grim wood, and the death of Gardiner. The 
history of Grimwood I shall consider below. The account of the 
death of Gardiner is variously related by different writers. Foxe has 
given that which appeared to him to be most probable.^ With William 
Eusebius Andrews, the case is very different. The objects of his w’ork, 
like those of Cobbett, are — abuse of the reformers, of the reformation, 
and of the revolution ; incessant depreciation of Foxe ; and the endeavour 
to produce the impression, that the guilt of persecution rests alike on 
the papist and the protestant. He infers, therefore, that the controversy 
should cease, and Rome, without changing, be considered innocent and 
worthy of confidence, without either jealousy of its principles, suspicion 
of the results of its renewed prosperity, or any anxious vigilance over its 
general conduct, or particular actions. The book was published in num- 
bers, of one sheet at a time, between the years 1823 and 1826. It is said 
to have had a very extensive sale. Its principal attraction consisted in 
the engravings which were prefixed to each number. The book is entitled, 

(1) On the effects of the reformation on civil society, both in Europe and in England, I refer the 
reader to the admirable essay of Mr Mackray of Stirling, 8vo 1829, and to Mills’s translation of Viller’s 
Essay on the same subject, which obtained the prize from the National Institute of France, or to 
Marsh’s Abridgment, 1838 

(2) He opened the session of parliament in October 1555, and died soon after. His reflections on 
his death-bed are said to have been most painful It is reported that his dying words were — “ I have 
sinned with Peter ; but with Peter I have not repented.” Others affirm that his expressions were— 

I have sinned with Peter , I hope that with Peter I have repented.” 
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“Review of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” and the engravings arc designed to 
counteract the impression produced on the public mind by the engravings 
in the numerous editions of Foxe. This work of Andrews is extended 
through three large and closely-printed octavo volumes,^ containing 
nearly fifteen hundred pages. The substance of the woik is confessedly 
extracted from Parsons and Harpsfield. The author, like Mr. Maitland, 
appears to have been actuated by 'personal disUJce ” to the work ; and 
he freely indulges m such expressions as — “ Oh ! bless the cant ! ^ ” — 
“ wilful lie*” ^ “ unverified statements” ^ “ a romance writer ” ^ “ who 
will believe Foxe “ the lies and errors of John Foxe”^ — and many 
others. The martyrs who were burnt are stigmatized with every oppro- 
brious epithet which can disgrace human nature ; while the magistrates, 
the ecclesiastics, and the laws, which sentenced them to their horrid 
vivicomburation, are palliated, eulogized, or defended. The extent of this 
work renders it impossible, or rather unadvisable, to proceed through it, 
as I am ready to do, page by page, and point by point. If, hoivever, 
I make a selection from its wretched abuse, I shall be accused of 
unfairness. It cannot be necessary that I, or the reader, should devour 
the whole haunch of tainted venison to convince ourselves that it is unfit 
for food ; yet more than one mouthful may be required to satisfy our- 
selves of the certainty of its utter unwholesomeness. I will, therefore, 
adopt a brief, yet, I trust, a satisfactory, mode of proving the fairness 
with which I am anxious to examine this review of the labours of John 
Foxe, and I think the following plan will be deemed as brief and as un- 
objectionable as the subject will permit. I will gwe the readers a list 
of the engravings, 1 will then analyze the two firsts and every tenth 
sheet} or number, I will consider the more specific accusations of falsehood 
urged by all the assailants of the martyrologist to which I have already 
referred — as the cases of Qrimxoood and Marhech ; and enumerate the 
testimonies of various persons, in reply to the charge, that Foxe falsified 
or destroyed the documents he consulted for his worh that his alleged 
fraudulent affirmations might not be discovered. This arrangement of 
this mass of abuse of the martyrologist will enable me to prove to the 
reader, that the most inveterate assailants of the veracity and fidelity of 
Foxe have not been able to demonstrate that the convocation of the 
church of England decided wrongly when they commended the Acts and 
Monuments to the favour of the members of the episcopal church of 
England. 

I begin with the enumeration of the plates and engravings in the 
book. The engravings in the Acts and Monuments, as bishop Milner 
and others complain, represent, generally, persons in the flames, sur- 
rounded by faggots ; insulted or pitied by the spectators Labels proceed 
out of their mouths, with the pious expressions they uttered ; and every 

(1) The first volume contains 412 pages, the second 430, the third 532— each page contains, on the 
average, fifty lines — or 1,474 pages, and 73,700 closely packed lines of a nominal review of the Acts and 
Monuments 

(2) Vol 1 . p 410. (3) Ibid p 12, 

(6) Vol. 1 . p 21 (7) Ibid p. 37. 


(4) Ibid p. 27. 


(5) Ibid. p. 30. 
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engraving is an integral portion, because it is an accurate description of 
the contents, of some portion of the book. Just so it is, also, with 
the work of Eusebius Andrews, The book is entitled, a Review of 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. The numerous engraungs, therefore^ gim an 
accurate notion of the booh. They contain the pictured substance 
of its pages. They give, therefore, to the reader a notion of the manner 
in which the reviewer adheres to the subject — the survey of the labours 
of Foxe — and prove to him whether that proposed subject is lost sight 
of, or carefully kept in view. Let it be remembered, that we are cotv- 
tempiating the most careful^ the most laboured^ the most extensire^ 
examination of the work of Foxe, which angry political feelings, intense 
hatred, and reckless boldness of accusation, could adduce against the 
martyrologist. 

In Plate the First, the Devil, in the form of a black man with a long 
beard, earnest look, pointed ears, cow-like horns, very large goose-like 
wings, a curved and tapering tail, pointed like an arrow, with the legs of 
a goat, and arms ending in claws ; with one claw resting on the back of 
a chair of modern and fashionable shape, with the other claw extended 
over the shoulder of John Foxe, and pointing to a sheet of paper, is seen 
whispering in the ear of the martyrologist. A printing-press chained, is 
at the back of his unholiness. Foxe is clothed in a surplice-like dressing- 
gown, with a strangely-formed cap on his head, turning round with much 
complacency to his unearthly adviser ; and so holding a pen, as if he was 
taking down the words of the Satanic dictation. I gim the whole de- 
scription as I might give two more of the same nature, one where the 
Devil is represented as appearing to a protestant clergyman, in the more 
rampant form of a black Satyr ; another in which he is painted as quietly 
seated at supper with Luther and his wife — that I may shame the miser- 
able partizanship^ which condescends to such unworthy warfare. The 
engTavings of the Book of Martyrs are representations of facts alone, 
intended to describe the consequences of one false principle of jurispru- 
dence — the wickedness of burning the body of one, for the good of the 
soul of another. The engravings in this book, we shall find to be the 
pictures, of the wretched feelings of the mind of the writer, and a medley 
of atrocious and indefensible actions. The whole controversy is hateful, 
but they afford another proof, that there can be no peace till Rome 
changes. The charge that Rome and England are equally guilty at this 
moment, of cruelty and persecution, because both can recriminate past 
injustice on each other ; while the laws of England respecting persecution 
have changed, and the laws of Lateral! and Trent are not changed ; is as 
absurd, as to affirm that America and England are equally guilty, at this 
moment, of the horrors of the scandalous slave-trade ; while England has 
abolished slavery, and America retains it still. The plague spot was 
upon both. The guilt was equal. The guilt is removed when the law 
is changed. The guilt of slavery is removed from England, not from 
America. The guilt of persecution is removed from the code of the law 
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of England. It is remamd from the 'professions of the Eomanists; but 
not from the canons and la'ws of Borne, 

The second engraving — but I shall merely number them, and mention 
their subjects without describing them — is a picture of the fire of London, 
— which took place about eighty years after the death of John Foxe, and 
has quite as much to do with the review of the Acts and Monuments as 
the accusations of Parsons and Harpsfield, and their zealous and unscru- 
pulous follower, Eusebius Andrews. 

Plate 3. The Roman rack. — The author discusses," in this third 
number, the contrast between pagan and protestant torturings : and calls 
the victims of both by the name “ Catholics.” He will not, or cannot 
see, that the Christianity common to the present Anglican, and to the 
early primitive churches preceded, as well as followed the peculiar cor- 
ruptions of which we complain. 

4. The miracle of the thundering legion. — The rain is falling from 
heaven. The number discusses the persecutions by the pagans in 
France. Foxe’s name is introduced into every page with some pre- 
fixed epithet of abuse. It occurs one hundred times in the first sixty 
pages. 

0 . Martyrs thrown to the wild beasts. 

6. The conversion of Constantine. 

7. Mrs. Clitheroe pressed to death at York, 25th March, 1586. — 
This cruel torture, which we have now abolished, is engraven, to pro- 
duce the impression of equal persecution and equal guilt, on the part of 
all. I rejoice to read ip these pages the general denunciations of punish- 
ment for opinion, when unaccompanied with crime, A great good has 
been effected already by the labours of Foxe in being one principal 
means of producing this now universal feeling. Let a general council 
make that to be law, which is still among the members of the church of 
Rome, opinion, and feeling, and the world will be more satisfied. The 
whole number treats not of John Foxe, but of the evils of protestant 
ascendancy. 

8. The Labarum of Constantine. 

9. Queen Elizabeth, of whom there is much scandal in the number, 
seeing her own spectre in torment. 

10. Defeat of Julian’s attempt to build the temple. — The pagans 
are compared to protestants, and the papists to catholics. 

11. Hunnericus cutting out the tongue of the deacon Reparatus. — 
The parallel between the pagans and the protestants is continued. 

12. Pope Martin led to execution. — All these things have little 
relation to F oxe. The number treats on the resemblance between the 
earliest and the latest members of the church of Rome ; and endeavours 
to prove the identity of their common faith throughout. 

13. Darnley’s house, at the kirk-a-field, blown up. — The number 
treats of the cathedral of Derry, and the persecutions of the eleventh, 
to the sixteenth century. 
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14. The Waldenses are abused. The engraving represents the 
murder of the pope’s legate, Peter of Castelnau, by a servant of 
Raymond. 

15. St. Dominic throwing a parchment into the flames, before certain 
Waldenses. — It remains unconsumed. The miracle is the proof of the 
truth of his doctrines, and the apology for the institution of the Inqui- 
sition. 

16. The destruction of images at the Reformation. — In this number, 
the statements of Foxe, on the subject of the Waldensian history, are 
affirmed in general language to be “ lies.” No reference is given to prove 
him to be inaccurate ; and this is the common language tliroughout the 
review : while no quotations are adduced in proof of the assertion. 

17. The number discusses the Inquisition. A picture of the flogging 
of a priest in Ireland m 1790 by the Orangemen, illustrates the remarks 
of the editor, and the pages of John Foxe. Protestant England is 
affirmed in this number, on the authority of Mr. Cobbett, a competent 
judge on the question, to be “ the greatest of all the nations of the earth 
for lying.” And this is a review of Foxe ! ! I 

18. A horrid engraving of a most atrocious and wicked deed, done 
in Ireland in 1798 : the setting fire to the hair of a poor peasant after 
gunpowder had been rubbed into the roots. — The number compares the 
conduct of the protestant-ascendancy men in Ireland, with the proceed- 
ings of the Inquisition. 

19. The number treats, not of John Foxe, but of the penal laws ; 
and the engraving represents a Huguenot general commanding his 
Romanist prisoners to leap from a fortress upon the pikes of his 
soldiers. 

SO. The murder of the duke of Guise. 

£1. Forty Jesuit priests cast into the sea by Sorius, the admiral of 
the queen of Navarre, from a captured vessel. 

££. The number treats of the history of Huss, by Earbery, and 
Reeve, who wrote against the narrative of Foxe. The engraving is the 
hanging of a priest by Gaspar de Coligni — the soldiers shouting, Live 
the gospel !” — Well may the infidel despise Christianity, if these actions 
are the results of belief in its truths, whether among protestants or 
papists ! The divine origin of religion is proved by the progress of its 
better influences in spite of all this horrid record both of crimes, 
cruelties, and mutual recriminations. 

£3. The wretched recrimination continues. The engraving repre- 
sents a priest, after nails have been driven into his feet by the Huguenots, 
dragged to a tree, bound, and shot dead. — This horrid relation, and such 
as this, marks the real difference between the cruelties of Rome and the 
cruelties of its opponents. The former burnt men by the canon law. 
The latter, exasperated by the martyrdoms for opinions, instead of 
leaving revenge to God, and submitting to the unjust law, as our bishops 
and laity did in the reign of Mary ; sometimes committed most unjiisti- 
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fiable and most intolerable excesses. But there were no laws, solemnly 
deliberated upon previously, and executed formally, and uniformly, com- 
manding nails to be driven into the feet, and then shooting the victim. 
There w^ere laws for the burnings ; there were none for the tumultuary, 
savage, cruel, assassinations. 

M, The same recrimination proceeds. Two priests are seen sus- 
pended by the feet in the shambles like sheep for sale, while the abbe 
Simon Sciot is represented as having his throat cut, and his tongue 
drawn out beneath his chin. — No apology, no defence, can be made for 
these crimes. May God grant we all learn from them to change, 
reform, and remove all that can cause the sad feelings which originated 
them ! The only source of jealousy at present, is the assumption of un- 
changeableness, and the consequent impossibility of future reformation, 
because of the alleged impossibility of any past error. 

£5. A priest wounded with daggers by the Huguenots, fastened to a 
cross, and shot dead. — The number treats, not of the errors of John 
Foxe, but of the persecutions in Japan — Lord Bexley — the London 
Missionary Society — the edict of Nantes — and William t£e Third ; and 
this strange sort of medley characterises nearly every number. 

The twenty-sixth number forms, I suppose, a part of the twenty- 
fifth. There is no twenty-sixth engraving. It consists of twenty-eight, 
and not of sixteen pages. 

The frontispiece to the second volume is the same as that to the first 
— ^a woman, dressed in some manner like the fabled Minerva, holds a 
shield on her left hand, on which is the word Truth. The right holds a 
pen, and points to a press. Happy days ! when our controversies are 
decided by the pen and the press, and not by civil commotions and 
arrayed armies, as in earlier periods. Let us but thus wage the war, 
placing Truth on our shield to protect us, and appealing by the pen to 
the press ; and the providence of God will overrule our very follies and 
controversies to the extension of the truth of his gospel, to the 
reformation of the church of Rome, and the establishment of the true 
catholic church of Christ. I accept the omen, that even in this sickening 
collection of absurdity, which I deem it my duty to consider, I meet 
with a testimony that we shall never appeal for the future to the fire, the 
sword, and the scaffold ; but peacefully and calmly discuss our difierences, 
till Rome change. 

No. 2T. Augustine preaching.— The number treats of the identity 
between the doctrines taught by Augustine, and those of the Roman 
church at present. 

No. 28, St. Cuthbert appearing to king Alfred. 

No. 29 » Lord Cobham on the scaffold, addressing the people. 

No. 30. Queen Catharine before her judges. — She does not here look 
as the Siddons represented her. 

No. 81. Henry VIII. married to Anne Boleyn. 

This number ends with an engraving of the church of St. Peter’s at 
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Rome, on the top of a desolate rock, in the midst of a storm of thunder 
and lightning from heaven, the waves of the ocean dashing around its 
base, and the word Catholic” stamped on the front. No pope, bishop, 
priest, or layman is seen as a worshipper in the church, or in the open 
space before it. At the foot of the engraving is the quotation from 
St. Matthew xvi. 18, Upon this rock I will build my church and 
the words “ The Church” are printed in large letters over the engraving. 
The editor undoubtedly intends us to understand that the church of 
St. Peter is the one church of Christ. He has been unfortunate in his 
representation. The engraving appears to me to be a most prophetic 
emblem of what the church of Rome will and must eventually become, 
unless it change its discipline, and creeds, and laws. It will become a 
splendid monument of an external, visible church, in whose courts no spiri- 
tual worshippers shall be found. The rock on which it stands shall be 
desolate — the tree of life shall not grow there — no leaves shall be there 
for the healing of the nations ^ — no fruit shall grow on it, from hence- 
forward, even^for ever.® The heavens shall frown upon it, and the fury 
of the waves, which is but the madness of the people, shall be uncalnied 
and unremoved by the stability of its valueless, though splendid domes and 
towers. — The man has misunderstood the subject. Tlie rock on which 
the church is built is the hidden Corner Stone, the buried foundation, 
the secret support of the building of the Lord’s house, in which his 
spiritual worshippers assemble, whether in the holy of holies, the court 
of the priests, or the court of the Gentiles. It is not a desolate rock, 
surmounted by an empty building, unmeaning, fine, and useless. Or if 
the rock on which the church is built appear at all, it is that great rock 
which rises in the barren wilderness of the world, where the lambs of the 
fold take shelter from the noon -day heat ; beneath which they find their 
green pastures, and follow their holy Shepherd, for they hear and obey 
his voice. 

No. 32, Bishop Fisher praying on the scaflbld. 

No. S3. Dr. Forest hanged for denying the king’s supremacy. 

No. 34, Cranmer, with his mitre on, exhorting Edward VI. to burn 
Joan Boucher. 

No. 35. The countess of Salisbury pursued round the scaffold by the 
executioner. 

No. 36. Cranmer’s wife, in a box, landed at Greenwich. Why should 
I stop to refute the fable ? 

No. 37. A Jesuit priest racked in the Tower. 

No. 38. The queen of Scots executed. 

No. 39. Pillage of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 

No. 40. Romanists chained together and sent to prison. The counter- 
part of a similar engraving in Foxe. 

41. Body of a gentleman starved to death in prison, and falling to 
pieces when touched by the gaoler. 

(1) Rev. xxii. 2 , 

z 2 


(2) Matt xxi, 19. 
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4^. Ludovicus Fagarcl, a priest, immersed by the Huguenots m boiling 
oil. 

43. Huguenot soldiers, playing at bowls with the heads of Romanists. 

44. Oh, liorror, if the story be true ! How certainly is the human 
being, unless the divine power of God change him, what bishop Hall 
calls him — ‘‘ half a beast, and half a devil !“*’ This engraving represents 
John Hieronymus tortured by mice, under a brazen vessel, placed on 
his stomach, with fire kindled upon it to make them eat into the body 
of their victim. — The book is published to palliate the cruelties of Rome, 
by exhibiting such fearful atrocities as these. One crime never palliates 
or excuses another among Christians, whose very revenge should be left 
to God ; but I do most sincerely pray that these loathsome representa- 
tions may conduce to the one desired effect of making Rome change 
its canon laiv, that there may be no longer any possibility of mutual 
exasperations, and mutual cruelties. 

45. Huguenots plundering monasteries and killing the monks. 

All these things have nothing to do with Foxe*’s Bool^ of Martyrs, 
of which the book professes to be a review. 

46. The archbishop of Cashel, father CHurle, tortured by sir William 
Drury in Ireland, by fire applied to his feet. 

47. A monk in the pillory. 

48. Earl Percy murdered in prison. 

49. The ears of a monk perforated by red-hot irons. 

50. A victim in the iron hoop, called the scavenger‘’s daughter. 

51. Anne Boleyn striking the head of bishop Fisher; a base scandal 
and falsehood, with which Foxe has nothing to do. 

52. Garnet drawn on a hurdle to execution. 

We are now brought to the third volume, which was published some 
time after the other, and which is professedly written to contrast the 
characters of the saints of the church of Rome with those of the reputed 
saints of John Foxe. All the former are eminent for great virtues, 
holiness of life, and gift of miracles.^ All the latter are thieves, mur- 
derers, traitors, rebels, apostates, and worse than these. I shall not 
discuss the question, whether such men as Becket, once so highly 
honoured, and whose conscientiously traitorous conduct to his temporal 
sovereign has been lately palliated and excused by protestant Anglican 
theologians, were rightly called martyrs. Neither shall I attempt to 
prove that every man or woman who was burnt in favour of, or against, 
any doctrine of the church of Rome, was a holy and righteous person. 
It is a common mistake, both among the writers of the lives of the saints 
in the church of Rome, the writers of the lives in the Nonconformists’ 
Memorial, and of the deaths of good men and women in such publications 
as the Evangelical and Gospel Magazines, to represent the subjects of 
their biography as blameless, faultless, holy persons. I believe none 
of such things. The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 

(1) Vol m p. 1. 
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wicked, in tlie best person, from the cradle to the grave ; and though the 
grace of God makes those who cultivate that grace to differ from others, 
yet none, none, are perfect. Christ alone can be described rightly in 
the language of eulogy which papists, puritans, and members of the 
Anglican church, too often apply to their own preachers, adherents, and 
friends, whose general good conduct they admire, whose motives they 
venerate, and whose opinions they approve. I do not think it necessary 
to the vindication of John Foxe, that I should endeavour to prove all 
his martyrs faultless. The chief question is, whether he speaks the truths 
when he affirms that they were burnt merely for holding opinions which 
the authorities of the Anglican church did condemn in a former period, 
and which the authorities of the church of Rome do condemn at pre- 
sent ; and which they would most undoubtedly endeavour to eradicate 
by the enforcement of their unchanged canon law, if unlimited power in 
their hands enabled them to do so. The question is not whether they 
were all free from imputed blame, but whether that imputed blame was 
the cause of their cremation. Hutton, the quaker, was hanged for 
forgery. If he had not been hanged, but if he had been burnt for his 
quakerism, even if the crime of forgery had been subsequently 
proved against him, he would still have been a martyr. A martyr 
is a witness, who proves his conviction of the truth of a disputed 
proposition by his sufferings or death : but because in this sense of 
the word a man may be a martyr, whatever be his moral character ; 
we generally, as we honour the sincerity of many whose opinions we 
cannot approve, though we may respect their patience, their fortitude, 
or their zeal, add the idea of goodness, holiness, and approbation of their 
opinions, to our definition of a martyr. In this sense Garnet is a traitor 
with a protestant : he is a martyr with a papist. Cranmer is a traitor 
with a papist, and a martyr with a protestant. The witnesses to the 
truths or propositions which the church of Rome condemned, are called 
martyrs by Foxe; and they are generally called godly martyrs, for they 
were so. They were moral in conduct, holy in life, sincere in motive. 
But to affirm that all were free from every possible censure, — that all 
were deserving of unlimited praise for faultless holiness of life, or 
faultless freedom from every error, — were as absurd as the conduct of the 
papists, who acquit Becket of treason ; or of the puritans, who acquitted 
Cromwell of ambition.^ The arguments, however, of Eusebius Andrews 
are best described by the Quarterly Reviewer • — ‘‘ They bear the same 
relation to sound logical reason, as the scrawlings of a lunatic to the 
diagrams of the mathematician.”^ Still his book is entitled a Review of 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs ; and I shall therefore proceed to consider it. 
It is coarser, but not duller, than Maitland. 

Thirty-four engravings adorn, or disgrace, the third volume. The 
first is the Devil appearing to Thomas Whittle. His unholiness is 

(1) See this accusation against Foxe, that some of his martyrs were unworthy of praise, in Fidde’s 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey, p 38. 

(2) Ouarterlj Review, vol xxxiii. p 8, No 65 
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represented in the usual form, but is decorated with a white sheet over his 
shoulder. I continue to mention these follies, to i^uike the Protestant 
assailants of John Foxe ashamed of their Romanist fellow-soldier. 

No. 2. Green and Roe, two priests, at the scaffold. 

8. The followers of Zisca breaking into the palace of Wenceslaus. 

4. The Devil at supper with Luther and his wife, who, m plate 

5, are represented as asleep in bed, while Devils, smaller in figure, but 
equally fascinating in diabolical form, proceed from his mouth, or sport- 
ively play around him. 

’ 6. Mr. Sherwood on the rack. 

7. Mary Queen of Scots beheaded ; a former plate repeated. 

8. Ann Line, a Romanist, in prison, reading a book of devotion from 
which a light, or glory, proceeds. 

9. Tompkins, a weaver, reading his book near his loom. 

The style of reasoning in this book may be here illustrated by the 
following extract. 

Tompkins was a weaver of Shoreditch, who would never rtake a web to 
weave, but would first begin with jirayer, according to the testimony of 
John Foxe. Foxe allows, that, on being taken before Bonner, the 
bishop did all he could to recal him from his wild notions, in which kind 
office he was assisted by Dr. Fecknam, dean of St. Paul’s, and Dr. Harps- 
field, archdeacon of London. So anxious were these divines to bring 
the weaver to a sense of his error, that his sentence was deferred from 
September to March ; but he was obstinately bent on his notions. Foxe 
tells a story, and had a j^epresentation of the circumstance in his original 
work, that Bonner caused him to put his hand in a candle, to give him 
a sense of burning before he w’^ent to the stake ; and the martyrologist 
makes a great many exclamations of cruelty thereat. ^ But,’ says father 
Parsons, ‘ if the bishop had done it to the end that by scorching his hand 
he might have saved his whole body and soul, who would deny but that 
it would have been charity and no cruelty ?’” Foxe is not answered — 
and the persecutor is defended. 

10. Cranmer’s wife in a box. The former plate. 

11. Cranmer writing his retractation. 

12. A primitive martyr thrown to the beasts. The former plate. 

13. Mrs. Clitheroe, &c. The former plate. 

14. A priest wounded at the altar by one of Foxe’s martyrs. — The 
inference to be drawn from the engraving is, that all Foxe’s martyrs 
were men of the same character, and therefore deserved to be burnt. 

15. Mr. Rawlins embowelled. 

J 6. Three martyrs stealing a silver crucifix. 

17. Garnet whispering through the chink in the wall to Oldcorne. 

18. A priest apprehended, and dragged through a window. 

19. A victim, and the scavengers daughter. The former plate. 

20. Alexander, governor of Seleucia, condemning a lady and her son. 

21. Foxe relates that two martyrs, Testwood and Filmer, on their 
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way to the stake, asked for some drink. They are here represented as 
going to the stake drunk and staggering. 

22. Julius Palmer cursed by his mother for heresy. 

2S. Archbishop Plunket before his judges. 

S4. Nichols and Yearsly, two priests, hung up by their hands. 

25. Ronsham in the prison called Little Ease. 

2Q, Execution of Green, a priest, at Dorchester. 

27. Felton stopping his ears at a protestant sermon. 

28. Mrs. Ward escaping by a rope from prison. 

29. Collins, a martyr, holding up a dog, in imitation of the holding 
up of the wafer. 

SO, Shrine of Edward the Confessor. 

31. Bullaker on a hurdle. — The same plate as that of Garnet on a 
hurdle. Why not ? Each is worthy of the author of the odious book 
before me ; and it is the same to the reader, whether the poor sufferer 
on the hurdle, is Bullaker or Garnet. 

32. St. Edmund shot to death by arrows. 

33. Maine, a priest, seized. 

34. Cranmer appealing to Edward the Sixth against Joan Boucher. 

85. The executioner, with the heart of a victim, Mr. Gening, in 
his hand. 

86. Percy, earl of Northumberland, murdered in the Tower. A 
former plate. 

Such are the engravings which characterize the nature of this Review 
of Poxe’s Book of Martyrs. They will sufficiently and amply explain 
the object and plan of the author, and his manner of executing his design. 

I would not have noticed the unworthy publication, if it had not been 
praised by such an estimable person as even Mr. Butler, and if it had 
not been supposed to have been dictated by certain influential eccle- 
siastics of his church. The strange miscellany of which his long work of 
fifteen hundred pages consists, and which the engravings fully delineate, 
is but a cloak for the author’s indescribable ignorance, and a diversion 
from the professed object of his book — the overthrow of the statements 
of John Foxe. They are, in fact, a proof of this, and of his employer’s 
utter inability to attack the martyrologist with success. Well might 
the Quarterly Reviewer exclaim against the scholar and the gentleman, 
(such Mr. Butler was,) who could eulogize Eusebius Andrews ! Well 
might he ask — Can he write seriously in commendation of that man’s 
learning, the extent of which is a tolerable acquaintance with the works 
of father Parsons, and some of the older martyrologists of his own 
church ; but who, when he commenced his publication, was so pro- 
foundly ignorant of English protestant literature as actually to mistake 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times, for his History of the Reforma- 
tion !”^ The reviewer is right. I shall, as briefly as possible, prove 
him to be so, by now analyzing the first two, and every tenth sheet, of 

(1) Quarterly Rev. vol xxxiii p. 
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the Review of Foxe by Andrews, so far as they refer to the veracity and 
fidelity of the martyrologist. 

When the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe was first published, the 
impossibility of denying the truth of the facts he related was so keenly 
felt, that the adherents to the cause he had assailed gave up at once any 
attempt to reply in detail, excepting in the instances of Giimwood and 
Marbeck, which I shall soon consider. They contented themselves 
with the general abuse of the book, as a collection of lies. If a lie,” says 
Foxe, in his reply to Harpsfield, when alluding to this accusation, be 
a wilful intention to deceive, then I protest to you, and to all the world, 
there is never a he in all my book. I have always abhorred wittingly 
to deceive any man or child, much less the church of God, whom I, with 
all my heart, do reverence, and with fear obey : ' and, again, whereas you 
charge my history to be full of untruths, false lies, impudent forgeries, 
depravations, fraudulent corruptions, and feigned fables, I answer you 
in one word — would to God, that in all the whole book of Acts and 
Monuments were never a tiue story, but that all were false, all were 
lies, all were fables ; although I deny not but that, in such a diversity 
of matter, something might overscape, yet I have bestowed my poor 
diligence. My intent was to profit all men ; to hurt none.*”^ — Such was 
the moderate reply of Foxe to the charges of his papal antagonist, which 
are now revived, and which will be now disbelieved by his impartial 
countrymen, as they have ever been. It may be true, that the Quarterly 
Reviewer is right when he says, “ that he is not always a safe guide m 
the ecclesiastical antiquities of the primitive church;”® for, vhen Foxe 
wrote, this department of theology had not been so critically studied as 
to separate the pristine observances from the papal corruptions ; and the 
sufferings produced, both to the soul that began to icason, and to the 
body which was seized as the victim, were so intolerable, that the very 
name of church authority had become odious, because of its perversion : as 
it would again be, if our ecclesiastics were to attempt to govern the hearts 
and souls of men by authority, independently of evidence to convince and 
persuade them. The strength of the church of England consists in the 
liberty of its people, as well as in the power of its priests. The lo^ce of 
the people, founded upon the conviction that the episcopal church deserves 
their homage, is the peculiar foundation of the submission of the con- 
sciences of that people, to the exercise of our episcopal discipline. Foxe 
did not understand this. He did not perceive that ecclesiastical 
authority might enforce truth, as well as error, and maintain discipline 
without persecution. The consequence has been, that, while his \vork 
animates the piety, and preserves the protestantism, of the country, he 
is not the best guide to the student who desires to understand the 
government of the early churches, and to deduce from the study of tra- 

(1) Defence of lord Cobham against Alanus Copus, edition of 1684, vol i p 664, col 2 new edit, 
vol 111 p 393 

(2) Vol 1 p 660, col 1 new edit vol in p 3S3 (3) Quarterly Review, vol xxxui p 8 

(4) Quarterly ReMeA\, lol xxxvii p S4 
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dition and antiquity those useful inferences which destroy alike the usurpa- 
tions of Rome, as well as the indefinitenesses of puritanism ; and which 
extract from the miscellaneous materials of the past, the certainty, that 
one system of useful discipline, and one brief summary of doctrinal con- 
clusions, may always be affirmed to be the code and creed of the Chris- 
tian church ; and that the modern episcopal churches maintain both. 
Foxe did not sufficiently perceive this truth. His not percewing it, is 
the only real deject of his work. Yet he never wilfully deceives. He 
may be always depended upon as an historian who was anxious to speak 
and to write the truth ; and his book was so freely called a lying book, 
and himself was so freely called a liar, because he wrote the facts and 
inferences of history, without adopting the colouring which had been 
given to that history by the adherents of the church of Rome. He did 
not look at the facts of history with the same blue or green spectacles 
which the church of Rome had fastened on the noses, and placed before 
the eyes of his opponents ; and they cried out, therefore, that he could 
not distinguish colours. What he called the blood-red of cruelty they 
called the tender green of mercy, or the deep blue of heavenly authority. 
Without taking off their spectacles, they reasoned from their own mis- 
takes, and called the martyrologist, who spoke of colours by their right 
names, an impostor, a deceiver, and a liar. 

The work of Eusebius Andrews, which is a reprint and a collection 
of the old diatribes of Harpsfield, Parsons, and their contemporaries, 
and which must therefore be considered, not for its own merits, but as 
the Encyclopaedia Anti-Foxia, is the best illustt'ation of these remarks. 
I shall proceed, therefore, on the plan I have mentioned, as I cannot 
consider the whole fifteen hundred pages, to analyze the first, and 
second — and after them every tenth number, — and then to examine 
the more specific charges oF falsehood in the cases of Grimwood and 
Marbeck, which have been so freely urged against Foxe by all the 
servile copyists of his first opponents. I shall principally endeavour to 
find out the specific falsehoods, and to reply to them, and to pass by 
the more unmeaning, because general, abuse. 

“ The childhood,” says Milton, “ shows the man, as morning shows 
the day.” The first few lines of an epic poem comprise in a short com- 
pass the subject of the work ^vhich follows it. The first sentence of 
Eusebius Andrews is, in like manner, the germ, or substance, of the upas 
tree which he has planted. The first sheet begins thus : — 

“ In undertaking to refute and expose the greatest mass of falsehood 
and calumny ever issued against the social and religious principles of our 
catholic fellow-men, we may be condemned for our temerity, but we 
think we shall stand excused, when the active endeavours of bigotry, to 
give circulation to what is called Foxes Book of Martyrs, are taken 
into consideration.” He then proceeds to detail the reasons for the 
undertaking ; and, in the first eight pages, to say much which every be- 
liever in revelation will agree to, excepting the proposition which is taken 
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for granted, that all catholics are Romanists, and tlie Romanists the only 
catholics, — and that the catholic church is the church of Rome, and the 
church of Rome the only catholic church. With this exception, the 
protestant will agree with this writer in many things which relate to the 
necessity of a revelation, page 2 ; the conduct of Christ and his 
apostles, page 3 ; that the early Christians would have been exposed by 
the heathen, if they had committed a fraud, page 4 ; that the council of 
Jerusalem, and the general councils, were summoned to decide contro- 
versies, pp. 5, 6.^ 

In page 7 we pass on at once to the reign of Henry VIII., when, 
we are informed, a new creed, contrary to that of the general councils, 
was introduced. He does not seem to know that the church of 
England adopts the conclusions of the first four councils. The page 
is then filled with much about the origin of printing — Luther — the 
English New Testament of Tindall — the Common Prayer Book- 
Henry VIIL (page 8) — and Elizabeth. In page 9, the publishers of 
a former edition of Foxe are abused for the engravings and queen 
Elizabeth is again very politely mentioned. In page 10 Foxe is abused, 
and father Parsons eulogized as his unconquerable assailant. And now 
we arrive at the first direct accusation, quoted from Anthony Wood, of 
falsehood — that Foxe affirmed the death of a person named Grimwood ; 
and that a clergyman, on the authority of Foxe, affirmed that Grimwood 
died in such a manner as to warrant the inference that his death was the 
just judgment of God upon him ; that Grimwood was m the church at 
the time, and brought an action against the clergyman for defamation. 
This is Andrews’s narrative. It is the one reputed falsehood^ as I have 
said, most commonly alleged by every papal assailant against the veracity 
of Foxe ; and I shall therefore consider it, when I have completed my 
survey of that portion of the work of Andrews wdiich I propose to 
analyze. 

The page proceeds with an extract from Parsons, who declares the Acts 
and Monuments to be — “ the greatest volume in the English language, 
and the falsest in substance, ever published.” Another extract (p. 11) 
is made from the conference between Du Perron and Mornay du 
Plessis, in which the former is made to say, that there is scarcely one 
whole story in that large volume which is not falsified. — The bishop, 
howemr, makes no allusion to any one of these numerous alleged false- 
hoods, blit the statement respecting Grimwood. 

The 11th page gives us another extract from Parsons, to which I beg 
the reader’s particular attention, as its boldness may excite surprise ; 
and if not fairly met, might produce the conviction that Parsons spoke 
the truth. The 19 th chapter of the examination of the second part of 
Foxe’s calendar, says Andrews, is entitled, “ A note of more than a hun- 
dred and twenty lies, uttered by John Foxe, in less than three leaxes of his 
Acts and Monuments^ — Now, I exclaimed, I shall be at length presented 

(1) In page 6 , the dale ol cveiy one of the loui geiicial eouncils is given vvionglj 
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with the unanswerable proofs of F oxe’s falsehood. This direct and solemn 
asseveration, I said, cannot be unfounded. — I found it, however, impos- 
sible to meet the charge. W e are informed — “ that there are many sorts 
of lying in Foxe, but that the two most notorious are — the historical and 
dogmatical.^’ The historical lie is the affirmation of a fact which never took 
place. Of this kind one instance only is given, or rather alluded to,^to 
which I shall refer, after I have considered the case of Grimwood. T. he 
dogmatical lie is said to be setting down a controverted point guilefully. 
The lies, therefore, alleged by Parsons are, one historical lie or false- 
hood ; the remainder of the hundred and twenty are dogmatical lies 
— that is, the statements of controverted doctrines in such a manner as 
the Romanists do not approve. 

As this affirmation, however, of one hundred and twenty lies was thus 
positively made, I turned with some curiosity to the chapter in Parsons, 
to which Eusebius Andrews referred. I there find the lies alleged against 
Foxe to be classed thus, — “ four lyes about justification one about the 
conditions of salvation, which might be made ten ; one about distrust of 
salvation ; five about hope and charity ; two about God s law ; a heape 
of lyes about good works, such as fasting, prayer, preaching, etc. ; ten 
about good works by the pope’s law, and pardons ; and about the opus 
operatum ; three about free will ; twelve lyes about outward and inward 
actions ® and so he goes on till he makes up the number of more than 
six score lies, ‘‘ which,” says this candid and impartial critic,^ “ is more 
than I promised.” 

In the next chapter, Parsons proceeds still further. Foxe had defined 
a Christian, according to the description which he supposes the church 
of Rome would give of that rare character. This definition gives 
greater offence still to Parsons, who affirms, says Andrews,® that it 
contains as many lies as lines. On referring, however, to Parsons him- 
self,® I find that there must be many more : for the number of lines 
written by Foxe is finite ; whereas Parsons assures us in the margin, 
that “ the lies of Foxe in this definition are infinite.” — Then my labour, 
I exclaimed, is hopeless and endless, I cannot cope with the infinite. 
I can reply to a hundred and twenty alleged lies, if they were of the 
historical kind; but I should feel much difficulty in refuting the 
same amount of lies of the dogmatical kind : my definitions, corollaries, 
distinctions, premises, conclusions, and discussions, would probably 
become wearisome before I had confuted half the number : but to go 
on to the infinite was an impossibility. Nemo tenetur ad impossibile ; 
and I felt exonerated from the necessity of proceeding any further in 
refuting the accusation of the infinite number of Foxe’s dogmatical lies. 
The charges of Parsons, like the weird sisters in Macbeth, make them- 
selves thin air, and so they vanish. Yet this — this, is the antagonist 

(1) My edition of Parsons’s work is that m five volumes, small Svo 1603, 4. . 

(2) 1 am reterrmg to vol iv.p. 41*). Andrews does not give any specific ret^ 

(3) Page 448 (4) Page 451, (5) Vol i. p 12 
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who, with Harpsfield, began and continued the charge of lying, so freely, 
so constantly urged against Foxe. Nothing in all the history of criti- 
cism is so common as the charge founded upon the work of Parsons, 
that Foxe has wilfully lied. No charge is more false, unsupported, and 
atrocious. I blush for the protestant members of the Anglican churchy 
who hare been misled by the decehing Jesuit whom they hare trusted; 
and have joined the papal enemy of their church in depreciating the 
labours and writings of Foxe. 

The actual review of the Acts and Monuments commences in page 
13. After some remarks on engravings representing the cruelties of the 
Inquisition, and being assured that the martyrs under the primitive 
persecutions were such catholics as are the adherents of the church of 
Rome, since the council of Trent, page 14, we are told, page 15, that 
St. Stephen was not a protestant, and therefore he ought not to be in 
Foxe’s list of martyrs. Though Foxe's name occurs very frequently in 
these pages, still no falsehood is laid to his charge. He is derided for 
not perceiving that the primitive Christians were Romanists, and the 
author asks a question to which the protestant Anglicans may reply in 
the affirmative, “ whether we ever dedicate churches to saints In 
page 16, we are assured that St. Andrew was no protestant martyr, 
because he celebrated mass, and here the first sheet ends ; and Foxe 
hitherto escapes the charge of any specified lie. 

The second sheet or number begins with an account of St. Peter. 
Here^ in page 17, tee meet three direct charges of error in Foxe* One, 
that Foxe affirms that the body of St, Peter was embalmed* The word 
is printed in italics, to draw attention to it more fully. — That he affinns 
Cornelius to have been the twentieth bishop of Rome. — And that the 
body of St. Peter w’-as buried in the Vatican. 

Much contempt is expressed for Foxe : his story is called a mere 
fiction,^ and protestants are requested to examine history more carefully. 
As to the embalming, it is said to be quite out of the question. No 
man of common sense ^ can believe the story ; and Foxe was “ a romance- 
writer, and not a recorder of truth.” — To these alleged errors, I answer, 
that Foxe is confirmed in his statements by early ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions. 

First, that Peter’s body was embalmed, is affirmed by an author to 
whom every Romanist will defer : though I believe wdth Eusebius 
Andrews, and not with Foxe, that the body of St. Peter was not 
embalmed, but was buried. I quote the author in question, merely 
because it proves that Foxe, who quotes no authority, did not 
write from his own invention. That author is Baronius, who wrote 
after F oxe. He affirms expressly that the body of St. Peter was em- 
balmed. Cum in cruce sic affixus martyrium consummasset, Marcello 
presbytcro ejus corpus curatiim aromatibusque conditum, magnificen- 


(1) Page 


(2) Page 20 
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tissime more regis, nedum Judaico, traditiir sepulturse.^ Andrews wishes 
us to believe in the traditions related by Mr. Butler from St. Gregory, 
that the bodies of the two apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, were buried 
in the “ catacombs, two miles out of Rome. The most ancient Roman 
Calendar, published by Bucherius, marks their festival at the catacombs 
on the S9th June. An ancient history, read in the Galilean church in 
the eighth century, says, their bodies only remained there eighteen 
months. From those catacombs, where now stands the church of St. 
Sebastian, the body of St, Paul was carried a little farther from Rome 
on the Ostian road ; and that of St. Peter to the Vatican hill, probably 
by Jewish converts who lived in that quarter. At present, Mr. Butler 
continues, the heads of the two apostles are kept in silver bustos in the 
church of St. John Lateran. But one half of the body of each apostle 
is deposited together in a rich vault in the great church of St. Paul on 
the Ostian road ; the other half of both bodies in a more stately vault in 
the Vatican church, which sacred place is called from primitive antiquity, 

‘ The Confession of St. Peter and Lunina Apostolorum,’ and is resorted 
to by pilgrims from all parts of Christendom.”^ 

2. That Cornelius was the twentieth, or twenty- third, or twenty- 
fourth bishop of Rome, depends on the list of bishops adopted by the 
student. The lists vary. 

8. That St. Peter was buried in the Vatican is also affirmed by Baro- 
nins,^ whom I deem, though he supports the account of Foxe, to be an 
authority preferable to Eusebius Andrews. 

In page ^1 we read another assertion of a falsehood by Foxe : — 
‘‘ We onust now notice another fiction John Foxe has introduced for the 
purpose of deception,'"'' 

This other fiction of John Foxe is, that Peter’s wife suffered mar- 
tyrdom. 

Upon this Mr. Andrews breaks out into a long harangue against the 
marriage of priests, and accuses Foxe of inventing the story to justify 
the monstrous crime of clerical matrimony. He then quotes Echard’s 
Ecclesiastical History, who tells us that we have no certainty that 
Peter’ s wife suffered martyrdom, and exults in the remembrance that 
Echard was a protestant. “ Who, after this^'" he exclaims, ^^will 
beliem FoxeV' 

My answer is — I will believe him. Clement of Alexandria is the 
author who declares that Peter’s wife suffered martyrdom, and that St. 
Peter himself encouraged her, bidding her to remember her Lord.* 

In page %% we read, that Foxe did not understand that Barnabas and 
Barsabas were the same person. 

In page 28 we pass from Nero fiddling while Rome was burning,”^ 

(1) Baronius, in ann 60. (2) Butler, vol \i p. 408 June 29. 

1 3) Sepultura fuisse Petrum in Vaticano, non tantum citata a nobis superius testimonia, sed et Piu- 
dentius monstrat, &c &c 

ft) Butlei’s Lives of the Saints, art. Petronilla, May 31 
(5) The reader will remember the quotation. 
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to tlie fire of London, which was also burnt. — There was a river in 
Macedon and a river in Monmouth, and salmon in both : and this book 
is called a Review of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs ! 

We are brought to page 26. The martyrdoms of Erastus, Aristar- 
chus, Trophimus, and Ananias, are related by Foxe, who is abused for 
omitting his authorities, and which I shall not seek for, as I think the 
above specimens of liis veracity, or, more properly, of his having written 
from other sources than his own invention, will justify me in sometimes 
taking for granted, that he has been equally cautious in such instances 
as these. The Greeks place Ananias of Damascus among their saints 
and martyrs. The Roman Calendar omits him. Foxe is, therefore, 
declared to have been wrong. A tradition prevails among the Greeks 
that a church, afterwards converted into a mosque, was built on the place 
where he was buried. This story is derided. Provided only that tlie 
name of Foxe be mentioned with contempt, the editor is quite satisfied. 
Eusebius Andrews and Mr. Churton — (such names blended ! ! !) — both 
speak of Foxe as if he did, indeed, write a caricature of history, and 
imagine that by so doing the peculiar class of readers for whom they 
write, will be gratified by their misrepresentation. All such efforts will 
but reflect shame upon their authors. 

Foxe is derided in page 27 for affirming that little mention is madehy 
ecclesiastical historians of Barsabas, or Barnabas. Sigisbert, Eusebius, 
and Jerome, with others, are said to have spoken of him. They 
mention him, but they say little respecting him. Foxe’s account is true 
to the letter. 

In page 28 he is derided for omitting an authority for the declaration 
that Domitian ordered the lineage of David to be extirpated. — Andrews 
then demands why Domitian should have greater antipathy to the Chris- 
tians than the protestant-ascendancy men to Romanists, or, as Andrews 
calls them, to catholics ; and then follows a long declamation against 
Charles the second, the protector Somerset, and others, till we are brought 
to page 30. 

Foxe relates the traditions of the travels of Dionysius. He is again 
■derided, because the same travels are not related by Mr. Butler, who is 
Mr. Aridrews'’s principal authority, and who wisely omits from his pages 
many of the more romantic legends of his saints and martyrs. 

In page 31 Foxe is ridiculed for mentioning two primitive martyrs, 
and saying too little respecting them. The page ends with a criticism 
on Foxe using the word “ clubs” instead of “ sticks.” Timothy is said 
to have been murdered by clubs. Andrews says he was murdered by 
sticks ; and adds, “ such is the way Foxe tells his tales ; and yet the 
most unbounded credit has been given to him by the people of this 
country.” 

I feel how dull all this must be, but it is absolutely necessary to the 
vindication of John Foxe from Iiis assailants, that I should thus march 
into his enemies’’ country, and there attack and disperse the forces which 
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have been so long threatening the impregnable fortress of the veracity 
and fidelity of the martyrologist. 

In the S2d page we read of the cruelty of Domitian. Foxe’s name 
is not mentioned. — So ends the second sheet. I pass on to the tenth, 
as I purposed. To go through every page of the whole fifteen hundred 
would be, indeed, too much for the most enduring reader. 

The tenth sheet treats upon the persecutions of the Christians under 
Julian the apostate. Foxe is declared — I am astonished to see — to be 
correct in his statements respecting this man, for whom Gibbon and 
Mihnan^ are the apologists. My task on this sheet, therefore, is 
abridged ; for I need not discuss the paralleP drawn by Andrews between 
Julian the apostate and queen Elizabeth. 

In page 151 in this tenth number I come to the ominous words — 
“ But to return to Foxe.” This our amiable author does ; but after telling 
us that he begins his account of the sufferings of the Christians under 
Julian with the martyrdom of Basil, Mr, Andrews proceeds to compare 
the case of Basil, under Julian, with that of Campion under Elizabeth ; 
to contrast the sufferings of the Christians under Julian with those of his 
brethren under the same queen. — ^All this has nothing to do with Foxe. 
Andrews then goes on with many useful remarks on the attempts of 
Julian to rebuild the temple, and on the infidelity of Gibbon. And he 
even gives a quotation from John Foxe, as if the martyrologist himself 
were sometimes an authority,^ and thus we are brought to the end of the 
tenth sheet. Nothing is said against Foxe in this sheets but that he 
omitted the account of the attempt of Julian to rebuild the temple. 

On continuing to read the observations on' Gibbon, which proceed 
from the tenth to the eleventh sheet/ I find that as Mr. Andrews has 
not made any severe remarks on Foxe in the former, he has compensated 
for the omission by a more unjustifiable attack than usual in the latter. 
Whether the forbearance of going through sixteen pages without abusing 
the martyrologist had rendered him astonished at his own moderation, 
or he feared that his readers might demand the stimulus he was so freely 
dispensing, I cannot tell ; but so it is, that he actually quotes an autho- 
rity which confirms a statement of Foxe to the very letter, to refute that 
statement. He relies on the ignorance or the indolence of his reader, 
whom he must have believed to have been unable or unwilling to consult 
his references. 

Foxe tells us that Athanaric, king of the Goths, began a persecution 
against the orthodox Christians in 370, but that Sabas was the first who 
was put to death in that persecution in the year 872. 

Andrews observes upon this statement, Are we to suppose that there 
was not a Christian martyred during two long years of persecution.? 


(1) Mr. Milman, the Bampton Lecturer, the profound scholar, the elegant poet’ I remember well to 
have wept like a child over his Fazio, and to have been enraptured both with his Fall of Jerusalem and 
Anne Boleyn , but ‘‘ he is a leper ” He is the only clergyman, I believe, known to the public, who has 
bemired his English surplice with the mud of the German Neology. 

(2) Pp. 146, 147 (3) Page 158. (4) Page 161. 
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From the authentic acts of this martyr’s life, in Alban Butler’s Lives, 
Mr. Butler states the usual method of the persecutors to burn the Chris- 
tians, with the children, etc. and, consequently, Sabas could not be the 
first to suffer, as John Foxe asserts and afterwards contradicts.” 

Whether he was the first or last is a matter of no moment ; but let us 
consult Mr, Butler, Mr. Andrews’s own reference.^ “ Athanaric, in the 
year 870, raised a violent persecution, which was renewed with greater 
fury before Easter in 872. On the 12th of April in that year, Sabas 
suffered martyrdom.” — He was the first to suffer under the revival of the 
persecution. The persecution was in general tumultuary. 

In the ticentieth sheets pp. 805 — 820, we come to an attack upon the 
character and conduct of the French Huguenots, whom Foxe (p. 806) is 
condemned for eulogizing. The St. Bartholomew massacre — ^Admiral 
Coligni — the account by Foxe (the truth of which is not contradicted) 
of the siege of Rochelle, and the massacre at Vassy, fill up the whole of 
this sheet of the review of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 

The thirtieth shee% or number^ commences with abuse of the 
Wycliffitcs, who certainly held many strange and unjustifiable opinions. 
Because of these opinions, Mr. Andrews approves the passing of the act 
for burning them as heretics. Lingard affirms that the Commons passed 
the act with pleasure. Foxe, that they passed it with reluctance. For 
the honour of human nature, which, however fallen it may be, seldom, 
unless it is perverted by false zeal, delights in needless cruelty, we 
know the latter account is correct. The common law of the land had 
hitherto protected the property of the country, which the clergy now 
said was in danger from the new sect. The clergy, says Lingard, 
presented the petition to the king in parliament the act, that is, 
was passed at their request, and under their influence. It was passed 
to prevent heresy, under the pretence of protecting property. It was 
borrowed from the canon law, which punished heresy with death, as 
the common law punished with death, treason, robbery, or murder. 
The account of Foxe that it was passed by the commons with reluctance 
is confirmed by the impartial Rapin ; and the meaning of Dr. Lingard’s 
expression that the act w^as passed (at the request of the clergy) for the 
protection of the church,” was shown by the immediate burning of 
Sautre, not as a robber, not as a traitor, but as a heretic : of whom 
Andrews relates only, with no expression of horror for this inhuman 
death, that “ he had the satisfaction to fall a victim to his own folly.” 
Finding Sawtre obstinate, he says again,® “ they had nothing left but to 
pronounce him a relapsed heretic, and then the state punished him. 
The clergy acted with forbearance, charity, and mildness ! ! ! ” — I am 
sure that the great majority of our protestant community could not 
believe that such expressions had been used in our own age to justify 
the burning of heretics ! — Andrews then goes on to the laws against the 
Romanists by Elizabeth. He tells us, that he agrees with Lingard, 

(1) Vol. IV p 123. Edinb 1793. (2) Vol n p 49. (3) Page 52 
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that Sawtre ought rather to have been considered, and treated as a 
lunatic ; and he again abuses Foxe, without alleging any inaccuracy 
whatever in the details of the martyrdom. 

We are next brought to the martyrdom of Badby. On this I have 
already spoken. Mr. Tyler will be pained by the recollection that 
William Eusebius Andrews is his coadjutor in vainly endeavouring to 
prove Foxe to have been wrong in his relation of this matter ; yet even 
here we see the difference between the scholar-like gentleman and the 
ignorant partizan. Mr. Tyler, as an English clergyman, does not tell 
us, that it is caut Wfid hypocvisy^'* to insinuate that a tailor, who must 
of necessity have been ignorant, could not hold the true faith, in oppo- 
sition to the belief of the whole nation for eight hundred years.— He 
would not say with his fellow-labourer, in this sad depreciation of Foxe, 
'' Such rant is fit only for bedlamites.*”^ Neither will Mr. Tyler agree 
with Eusebius Andrews, that “ because the learned fathers of the 
church, who derived their faith from the apostles, believed differently 
from Badby, that therefore the tailor must have been necessarily and 
unavoidably wrong.*” 

We are now brought to a charge against John Foxe, to w^hich he 
shall himself reply. — Harpsfield, Parsons, and after them their copyist 
Andrews, condemn the martyrologist for prefixing to his book a 
calendar of the days and months of the year, in which he expunged the 
names of those whom the catholic church accounted saints, and inserted 
others. The charge was first brought against him by Harpsfield, to 
whom the martyrologist wrote an answer. In his defence of this 
calendar Foxe says, “ He*” (Alan Cope) “seemeth to be highly grieved 
with me for a calendar prefixed before the Book of Monuments. 
Wherein he hath no cause either to be offended with me, or to chafe 
with himself. As touching which calendar, I have sufficiently and 
expressly declared before so much, as might quickly satisfy the scruple 
of M. Gope^ if he either would have taken the pains, or else had leisure 
to read the words contained in the Latin preface before the book pre- 
fixed, which are thus, Quanquam a me quidem non aliter calendarium 
hoc imtitutum est^ nisi 'pro indice duntaxat suum cujusque martyris 
mensem et annum designante^ ad prwatum lectoris serviret usum^ &c. 
In which words, preventing before, the cavilling objection of the adver- 
sary, I forewarned the reader aforehand, touching the calendar, where- 
fore it was ordained and prefixed, for no other purpose, but to serve the 
use only of the reader, instead of a table, showing the year and month 
of every martyr, what time he suffered, &c.^ What hurt, I pray you, 
is in this calendar prefixed before the Book of Monuments, more than 
in the table of master Cope’s book, set after his Dialogues 

(1) Page 56. (2) Vol iii. p. 385, new edit Vol i p. 661, ed 1684. 

(3) Audio enim et hic mihi obstrepere non tacitas mode sententias bed apertas papistamm quo- 
rnndam voces, quibus inique a me factum videbitur, quod antiqmtatis atque ex calendano explosis 
veteris ecclesiae divis, loartynbus, confessonbus, virginibusque, novos eorum loco martyres ac confes- 
sores infulciam. Pnmum, nulli ego veterum divorum hoc facto prejudieatum velim. Neque vero 
ideo inter divos a me referuntur isti, quod inseruntur in calendarium. Hauc ego apotheosm mihi 
nunquain sumpsi, quam sibi tarn confidenter sumpsit Gregonm Nonm An Lectorem 

a a 
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OBJECT OF FOXe’s CALENDAR OF MARTYRS. [PART II. 


So far from making a new calendar, he says, in the first beginning 
and preface of the said book of Acts and Monuments, I so diligently 
and expressly do warn all men beforehand, first, that I make here no 
calendar purposely of any saints, but a table of good and godly men 
that suffered for the truth, to show the day and month of their 
suffering.” 

Also, “ In my book of Acts and Monuments, treating of matters 
passed in the church, these latter five hundred years, I did regulate 
out a calendar, not for any canon to constitute saints, but only for 
a table of them, who, within the same time did suffer for the testi- 
mony of the word, whom I did, and do, take to be good and godly 
men. If any have other judgment of them, I bind no man to my 
opinion, as the pope doth to his. And as for colouring the names of 
certain martyrs in the said calendar in red or scarlet letters, (although 
that pertaineth nothing to me, which was as pleased the painter or 
printer,)” he} 

Andrews objects to Foxe, that in this calendar of reputed saints he has 
inserted the names of Claydon, Murle, sir Eoger Acton, Mandeville, 
Russell, and lord Cobham. — One party calls them traitors, another here- 
tics. The two crimes were identified as the same offence by the priests 
of the day, and by the act of parliament passed at Leicester, after the 
first attempts of lord Cobham. A man in those miserable days, when the 
laws of the land forbade any person “ from presuming to preach, teach, 
or write any thing whatever, contrary to the determination of the church, 
on pain of being burnt before the people in a high place, — might be a 
traitor without being a heretic ; but he could not be a heretic without 
being a traitor. Herein consisted the cruelty which maddened the men 
wdiom Foxe calls martyrs, because they died protesting both against such 
iniquitous laws, and against the priesthood also which proposed and up- 
held them. Whether Foxe was justified in placing them all among saints 
as well as martyrs, I shall not presume to say. But martyrs, or witnesses 
against Rome, they certainly were. Traitors they were not, in the sense 
of rebels against kingly government, conspiring to overthrow monarchy, 
or to attempt the life of the king. But falsehood is not alleged against the 
details of the narratives of their conduct, and I shall not attempt to reply 
to such flowers of eloquence as — such desperate villains,” (p. 56,) and 
“ barefaced hypocrites, introduced by Foxe into his famous or infamous 
Book of Martyrs.” “ Claydon (p. 57) was an old Lollard, an illite- 
rate, graceless, base, currier.” “ Murle was one of the same wicked 
gang,” etc. — Neither shall I write a long inquiry into the character, 
conduct, or death of the duchess of Gloucester, of whom Foxe gives 
an account wdiich has never been proved to be false. If Foxe has 
made her a saint, Andrews has made her a sorceress, and I am sure 
she could more easily have been the former than the latter. Yet 

(1) Vol. iu pp.SQl, S92 See the whole defence of the calendar, vol iii. pp. 38S — 392. 

(2) These are the very v.ords of the bloody statute, 2 Hen IV. 
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Foxe is accused by Andrews of “ shameless mendacity,” ^ for thus 
calling her a saint. Of what crime the latter is guilty, I cannot stop 
to consider. 

The fortieth number’^ treats of the sad history of the reign of Henry 
VIII. when protestants and papists were sent to the same fires. The 
only allegation against Foxe in this number refers to the case of Marbeck, 
which, with that of Grimwood, is the principal foundation of the charge 
of falsehood alleged against him so freely, and which I shall consider, 
when I have completed my analysis of every tenth number of this book. 
Barnes, one of the three protestants, who was sent to execution on the 
same hurdle with the three adherents of Rome, by Henry VIII., is 
ridiculed by Andrews, for a beautiful declaration respecting the prayers 
of the saints. “ If they do pray for us, Mr. Sheriff,” said the victim, 
“ then, Mr. Sheriff, I hope to pray for you within this half hour.” This 
is called presumption by Mr. Andrews. To me it appears to be the 
humble hope of a Christian. Pearson, Testwood, and Filmer, are 
called guzzling saints,” because a young man, an acquaintance of Filmer, 
brought them wine at the stake. The wretched author who wiites thus 
would have been grievously offended with the protestant writer who had 
given this same epithet to James Ducket, who is represented in Challoner’s 
account of the missionary priests to have been refreshed with a pint of 
wine, presented to him in the street by his wife when he was in the cart 
on his way to the scaffold.® — The story of Anne Askew too, as given by 
Foxe, is ridiculed, but not denied. She is said to have been an enthusiast 
like Johanna Southcott. The poor fellow who thus; describes her does not 
add, that if the church of Rome had acted towards such enthusiasts^ as 
the chwrch of England acted towards Johanna Southcott^ there would 
have been no scandalous burnings for opinions, wdiether true or false. 
The church of England obeyed the command of Christ, and let the tares 
grow with the wheat. What is the consequence ? The Southcottian 
tares have nearly disappeared. The wheat flourishes and spreads daily 
over the field, in the space which those tares had occupied. If Johanna 
Southcott had been 'persecuted^ she would hate been canonized. If 
Irving had been burnt, he too would have been canonized, and his fol- 
lowers, instead of being absorbed among the population, and sinking 
into obscurity, would have become a sect, abounding with saints and 
martyrs. 

Much is said in this sheet about Catharine Parr, Henry VIII., and 
others, but Foxe is not mentioned. 

The fiftieth number charges two falsehoods against Fowe^ though the 
martyrologist is quoted as an authority in the beginning of the sheet, on 
the subject of queen Mary’s speech to the citizens on the rebellion of 
Wyatt. The first is — Foxe is said ‘‘ to lie ” in saying that Mary 
wreaked her vengeance on all Wyatt’s followers, because only three 

(1) Vol ii p. 64 (2) Vol. ii p 299. 

(3) See the account m Challoner’s British Martyrology, part ii Keating, Booker, etc. 
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were executed.” ^ I answer that Dr. Lingard himself apologizes for the 
execution of sixty, by informing us that Elizabeth demanded hundreds 
of victims after a less formidable rebellion. 

The second falsehood alleged against Foxe in this number is, the 
account he gives of the removal of Elizabeth from Ashridge. — This 
has been considered. Mr. Tytler (with Mr. Tyler, Mr. Churton, and 
Mr. Maitland) will blush to find, that his unrequired, unnecessary, use- 
less, and vain attacks on the veracity and fidelity of the martyrologist 
have led him into this strange society. 

A singular remark occurs in page 379. Andrews is describing the 
amount of gold brought into the country by Philip of Spain. We 
might have supposed,” says Andrews, “ that this immense wealth would 
have softened down the antipathy of Catholicism.” Poor fool ! The 
religion which overcame the violence of fire could defy the love of 
gold, and despise alike the sneers, the frowns, and the contempt of its 
possessors. 

In page 380 we have a long account of the reconciling of England 
to Rome— how the motion for the reunion was carried in the lords by 
acclamation, and in the commons by an ultimately unanimous vote. 
He describes the repentance of the two houses — the absolution pro- 
nounced by the cardinal in the name of the pope — and the rescinding 
of his displeasure for the national heresy. The narrati\e is given at 
great length. Foxe is not impugned through the long narrative.— 
I shall but add, therefore, mag God, in Ms good tim€y bring had the hour 
when the church of Ro^ne may he again in communion loith the church of 
England, and icith all other episcopal churches ! but let it be recollected 
that, since that day when even this hollow momentary truce took place 
in the reign of Mary, Rome has strengthened and heightened the wall 
of partition between the two churches, which its own hands must throw 
down again before there can be the hope of reunion. It Las decreed the 
truth of Trent. It has re-sanctioned, by its most solemn laws, every error, 
every pretension, every usurpation, against wdiich our fathers protested. 
Can we he united again till Rome changes ^ — Another council must 
reconsider the decrees of Trent, the claims of the papacy, the spirituality 
of the universal episcopacy, the creeds and the discipline of the one 
holy catholic church. Then may there be the hope of reunion, when 
churches, princes, and people, demand peace, and truth, and the cessa- 
tion of the bitter and ruinous controversies, which destroy the harmony 
of nations, and degrade our common Christianity. 

We are brought to the third wlume, and to the sixtieth number. 

To counteract the effect of Foxe’s Calendar of Martyrs for Unpapal 
Christianity, or to hold that calendar up to ridicule, Parsons published 
a double calendar, one of the martyrs and saints whom the church of 
Rome (and, he might have added, whom the church of England, in many 
instances) admired and celebrated ; and the other the reprint of the 

(l) Vol 11 p 373. 
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calendar of John Foxe. He contrasted throughout, the one with the 
other. The torments of the two classes of martyrs were equal ; but the 
former only were designated as holy, virtuous, wise, or catholic. The 
latter are uniformly stigmatized by some odious epithet — they are old 
dotards, wilful heretics, poor artificers, weak, simple, presumptuous, for 
opposing the church, ignorant smiths, tailors, weavers, husbandmen, 
apostates, married priests.” — No pity is expressed for their sufferings, 
but much for their obstinacy and error. To see these weavers and 
fullers,” he says, “ go desperately to death, rather than relent in any one 
of their opinions, (for which they had no further than their own par- 
ticular apprehensions,) sheweth well the spirit of heresie, how dangerous 
and despeiate a phrenzy it is, when yt taketh deep roote ; especially in 
Ignorant people, who commonly are more incurable than others,” ^ This 
kind of language abounds in every page. Foxe’s narrative, excepting 
in the cases of Grimwood and Marbeck, is not contradicted. He is 
never proved to have been false. Parsons only adopts the language of 
the vituperation of Harpsfield.^ He also calls the martyrs names in the 
same manner. He calls them “ infernal martyrs” — “ the most abandoned 
heretics, thieves, homicides, and traitors, both to God and man.” — 
I protest, on looking over the pages of Parsons, Harpsfield, and these 
of Andrews, that this is the common mode in which they all assail the 
accuracy and fidelity of Foxe. I am unable to find specific charges. 
All is mgue generality and unmeaning abuse* In imitation, however, 
of this plan of Parsons, Andrews has compiled his third volume on the 
plan of a double calendar also. He summarily gives us the list of martyrs 
and saints, some of whose names are venerated, though he does not dwell 
on this, by the church of England, and all of whom are venerated by 
the church of Rome ; but he has compiled principally from Dodd, and 
from bishop Challoner’s Memoirs of Missionary Priests, a calendar of the 
names of those who suffered in England under the penal laws of Eliza- 
beth and her Stuart successors, for the cause of the church of Rome. 
The difference between the martyrs of Foxe, and of Challoner or 
Andrews, consists in this. The protestant or unpapal martyrs were 
men who hazarded their lives unto the death, and suffered in the prison 
and the flames, as individuals committing their souls to God, in obedience 
to no command or law whatever ^ but to their own consciences* The 
papal martyrs were men who hazarded their lives unto the death, 
and suffered in the prison and on the rack, as individuals committing 
their souls to God, in obedience to the command and law of human 
superiors — the Roman bishop^ the foreign jesuit, the domestic traitor ; 
none of whom were empowered to direct the consciences or the souls of 
the poor sufferers, who became the sincere and conscientious victims of 


(1) Parsons’s Third Part of the Treatise of the Three Conversions, containing the Ea^amen of the 
Calendar of Foxe’s Protestant Saints 

(2) Thus, in the Sixth Dialogue, (p. 746, Antwerp, 4to 1566,) “Foxus nihil hie, atque adeo m tota 
hac sacra mfernorum inartyrum historia suo nomini, quod apud nos vulpem eignificare non ignoras, 
dissimile facit Qui nobis non modo teternmos hseieticos, sed et fures, homicidas, atque etiam,” &c. 
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such irresponsible usurpation. — All this is carefully kept out of sight, both 
by Andrews and Challoner. The sufferings were equal ; the sincerity of 
the victims was equal. The designed conclusion, therefore, is, that the 
cause was not only equally good, — but that the instructions of the church 
of Rome, being supported by authority, and not by the individual and 
undirected reasonings of the martyr only, is more likely to be the 
best. — Such was the argument; and the engravings, in the works of 
Challoner and Andrews, with the contrast between the sufferings of the 
opposing martyrs, have not been without their effect. 

The first number of this third volume of Andrews details this argu- 
ment at some length. He relates the causes for the veneration, in the 
primitive church, of saints and martyrs. He goes on to compare the 
characters of the lists of Foxe and of the early church : and, having the 
appearance of sound reasoning in this portion of his labours, he actually 
argues as if all the statements of Foxe were to be relied on. He does 
not even call him by his usual epithet, ‘Hhe lying Foxe,” but takes for 
granted that his narratives are true. We shall give,” he says,^ “ the 
calendar of Foxe, which he prefixed to his original work ; and instead 
of the calendar of saints used by the catholic church, we shall place 
parallel with Foxe’s list, a catalogue of the catholic martyrs, bishops, 
priests, religious nobility, gentry, and commonalty, who suffered for the 
old religion, from the suppression of the spiritual supremacy of the pope 
by Henry VIII. to the end of the reign of Charles 11. Attached to 
the calendar we shall, under each month, give a biographical and critical 
sketch of the respectiye sufferens, whereby the reader will be able to 
discover the real merits of the parties, and learn to whom respect and 
veneration is due. It is not, nor was it, ever our intention to justify 
the many executions that occurred in the reign of queen Mary ; but 
the circumstances under which they took place, and those which led to 
the punishments inflicted on the catholics, are so very dissimilar, that we 
should not do justice to the cause of truth were we to omit pointing 
them out to the reader.” 

He then proceeds to comment on the law of Henry IV. for burning 
the Wyclifldtes, and to assert its wisdom, justice, and mercy; and he 
adds, with candour, equal to his good reasoning : “ Such was the law 
under which Foxe’s martyrs suffered, who were, for the most part, 
apostate monks, friars, and priests, shoemakers, sawyers, weavers, smiths, 
curriers,” etc. He might have added, some were archbishops, and 
bishops, noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies. The same God who drew 
the witnesses to his truth in the former ages from all ranks in society, 
called forth also from every rank his witnesses against Rome. He 
who made Isaiah the courtier a prophet, as well as Amos the herds- 
man ; he who made the kinsman of the high priest a disciple, as well as 
Peter the fisherman; who made Anianus the shoemaker the successor of 
St. Mark in the government of the church of Alexandria, and the saints 

(1) Vol 111. p. 5 
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of Caesar’s household to testify to the faith of the church of Rome 
itself, when that faith was uncorrupted by the novelties of later days — 
called forth his witnesses to protest against those novelties, from every 
rank in England ; that England, from the prince to the peasant, should 
ever value the testimony of their protestant forefathers ; and never, never 
again submit to the church which sent its victims to suffer for the 
supremacy of a foreign bishop, over the laws, religion, and liberties of 
England. 

The examination, then, of Foxe’s martyrs against Rome is continued 
through the volume ; and they are contrasted throughout with the 
sufferers in favour of Rome under the protestant laws. 

The sixtieth number begins with an account of Barkworth, a native of 
Lincolnshire, educated at Douay by a Flemish Jesuit, and ordained a 
priest in Spam, in the English college of Valladolid. In the insolent 
language still repeated by the priests who adhere to the church of Rome, 
and live in England, he was sent on the English mission — he was sent, 
that is, by the foreign enemy, who had just before commissioned against 
the church aiid crown of England, the most formidable armament which 
had ever since the Norman conquest threatened England with invasion 
and ruin — he was sent to preach against the prayer-book, the discipline, 
and the laws, both of the church and state, in obedience to the bishop 
of Rome ; when that bishop of Rome, in the discharge of his duty to 
God, was conscientiously seeking the rum of the native land of his 
victim. Barkworth died with joy, for the cause he had espoused. When 
the sentence of death was pronounced, he fell on his knees, raised his 
eyes to heaven, and thanked God. He exhorted the people, when at 
the scaffold, not to fear what the world could do against them ; for there 
was no greater happiness than to shed one’s blood for Him who died for 
us. “ I am a soldier of Christ, and I die for his faith. I forgive the 
queen with all my heart, and wish to be with her, and with all who have 
been accessory to my death, in eternal glory.” So he died ; and died with 
joy of mind, and painful sufferings of body.^ And in the same manner 
his brethren died, so many of whom are enumerated in the volumes of 
Challoner and Andrews. Thus these men died. The puritan was 
preaching at the same time against the English prayer-book, the episcopacy, 
the discipline, and orders of the church of England. The papist and 
the puritan were united in this one unholy object ; yet the puritan hated 
the papist with a more intense hatred than he abhorred the churchman. 
The papist had taught the people^ to dislike the prayer-book. The 
puritan despised it as a beggarly element. Both desired to destroy the 
ecclesiastical polity of the church ; but, both so intensely hated each 
other, that the church was strengthened by this mutual hatred ; till it was 
enabled to overcome a puritan rebellion, as it had already conquered 
the popish enemy. — The time has now arrived when the English prayer- 

(1) Andrews, vol. m p. 114 

(2) See the account of Heath the jesuit, father Comyn, and others, in the Foxes and Firebrands of 
Foulis, etc. etc. etc 
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1. William Taylor. Foxe is said to be ‘‘wrong in calling him a 
protestant saints because he was condemned, in the second year of Henry 
the Sixth, on some notion about prayers to the saints, in which, while he 
differed from Rome, he no less differed from the protestants.” 

My answer is — that Foxe does not call his calendar a calendar of pro- 
testant saints at all. He expressly affirms, that he makes only a table 
of those whom he believed to be good and godly men that suffered for 
the truth,’ 

March 2, John Veselianus was a Dutch priest, who had abjured, 
before the bishop of Mentz, some of his opinions in 1470. Andrews 
imagines that he has obtained a triumph over Foxe in his account of 
this martyr. The martyrologist, when speaking of the recantation of 
Veselianus, observes — “ Although this aged and feeble old man by 
weakness w^as constrained to give over unto the Roman clergy by oiit^ 
ward profession of his mouth, yet, notwithstanding, his opinions and 
doctrine declared his inward heart, of what judgment he was, if fear of 
death had not otherwise enforced him to say than he did think.” To 
which Mr. A’ndrews replies — “ Bravo, John Foxe 1 Now, what is this 
but justifying the practice of mental resermtion^ against which so much 
is said by the enemies of Catholicism ? So, then, a man may say one 
thing and mean another, and yet be a true protestant martyr. Oh I 
John Foxe, the foundation on which you have built your church is of so 
sandy a soil, that it is no wonder you are put to your shifts, and are 
under the necessity of making so many doublings to get out of the mess ; 
yet your cunning only carries you deeper into difficulties. When a 
martyrologist is compelled to take apostates for saints, we may be sure 
he is hard pushed to make up his list.” 

This is but a common specimen of the manner in which the whole 
book is written. I answ^er to all such declamation in the language of the 
amiable Fuller : “ Oh !” he says, “ there is more goes to make a brave 
man, than calling another coward.” Foxe does not defend mental 
reservations. He mentions the conduct of Veselianus as a weakness. — 
Should I not be justly deemed, by every member of the church of Rome, 
to be guilty of great injustice, if I alleged, that, when pope Liberius was 
intimidated into signing a confession of faith, in which the word “ con- 
substantiaF was omitted, I therefore believed he was, in heart, an Arian ? 
No ! I pity the weakness of the bishop of Rome ; and cannot declaim 
against him, as many of my own brethren have done. — Or shall I believe 
that the president of the council of Nice, Hosius, the bishop of Cor- 
duba, when, after the age of ninety years, he was half maddened, half 
terrified, into a signature of an anti-nicene character, was therefore 
in heart and soul an apostate. No ! I pity his weakness, and pray 
to God that neither I, nor mine, may be required to glorify God in 
these fires, lest we should in such time of temptation fall away. I only 
claim from the Romanists, who to this very hour deride the sufferings., 

(1) Vol 1 Edit 1684, p 662 Vol. m. p. 391, new edit. 
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the character, and the weakness of our own martyred Cranmer, the 
same indulgence that I claim for Liberius, and Hosius. I do not 
defend the weakness of either* They all ought to have resisted, from 
the first, unto blood, striving against the sin of their momentary apostasy : 
but I will not imply my own bravery by calling such men cowards. 

When a martyrologist is compelled to take apostates for saints, we 
may be sure he is hard pushed to make up his list says the candid 
Andrews. — Every convert, I answer, from Judaism, or from heathenism, 
to Christianity, was an apostate in the opinion of those wdiom he deserted. 
St. Paul was an apostate, and Constantine an apostate ; every protestant 
who becomes a papist, or every papist who becomes a protestant, is an 
apostate ; and they become converts or apostates, because they think so 
deeply on religion, that they^change their opinions, as the light breaks in 
upon them. — Yet this is the reasoning which is to induce us to think 
our fathers fools in approving the labours of John Foxe. It will be seen 
that every action of the zealous, holy, and blameless men who were 
burned, is stigmatized with some epithet of reproach which does but 
confirm the truth of Foxe’s narrative, when it appears to" refute it. 

March 8. Veselus,” says Andrews, “ was a libertine priest.” He 
was married ; and is therefore called a libertine. — “ He is made a saint,’’ 
says Andrews, “ for want of a better.” 

4. Henry Sutphen. — “ He was,” says Andrews, “ an apostate monk, 
burned for disorders ; he took a mate.” 

He had been a monk. His preaching excited great attention, and 
gave deep ofifence ; he was married. 

5. John Hugleyne an apostate priest; burned for sedition and 
apostasy.” 

He gave oflFence by his boldness, as every zealous preacher did in 
those calamitous times ; but there is not an atom of evidence to justify 
the charge of sedition. It is a gratuitous falsehood on the part of 
Andrews. 

6. T. Germans, burned at Cologne, 1528, for some propositions not 
recorded. 

8. Patrick Hamilton, “ Preferred the licentious living of the reformers 
to the rigid rule of a monastery.” 

He was most exemplary in his life. His theological labours, called 
“ Patrick’s Places,” or common-places, as we should now name them, are 
still read in Scotland with pleasure. He is justly called by Foxe, a true 
saint of God, if zeal, holiness, and love of truth, constitute a saint. 

9. Thomas Hilton — “a smuggler of books.” 

He was tortured in prison, and burned by bishop Fisher. Foxe is 
contemptuously described as “ making a particular pageant of this 
martyr.” — He was burnt for no crime, but for protesting against the 
errors of Home ; yet he must be abused, and therefore he is called a 
smuggler of books. Religious books were prohibited, and he probably 
endeavoured to distribute them. 
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10. Thomas Bilney. — What weight, says Andrews, can be given 
to this proved lying martyrology,’’ which makes Bilney a martyr, 
whereas he was a catholic ; for out of thirty-four questions, he answered 
thirty as a catholic would have done !”— Poor Bilney ! ^ The fear of 
flames made him recant. His inward misery made him recant his 
recantation. He was torn by remorse. He retained much of the creed 
of the Romanists, but not all. The narrative of his death is one of the 
most affecting in the martyrology. Bishop Latimer called him ‘‘ that 
blessed saint.” Yet Poxe is abused by Andrews for calling him a 
martyr. If he was not, why was he burnt ? No crime is alleged against 
him, even by Andrews. Why do these vipers bite the file ? Why will 
some protestants deem it to be unphilosophical, or ungentlemanly, to love 
the religion and the firmness, which thus enabled their fathers to build 
up, and to cement every stone of their episcopal church, with the blood 
of the martyrs ? 

11. David Foster — “a poor artificer, who suffered for disturbing his 
neighbourhogd with his dangerous doctrines.” 

We may thank God, that if our poor artificers” now preach, we do 
not burn them. We do not approve of them ; we do not encourage them. 
The church of England holds on its glorious way^ and it does not, and 
it ought not to interfere by law, to prevent the attempts of John Nokes, 
to inform John Styles, that the soul is immortal, and that the gospel of 
God is true. The sun in the heavens ought not to condescend to burn 
up the cloud which conceals his brightness but for a moment. Let the 
church go on, fulfilling its high destiny of extending the wheat over the 
field of the world ; and though the tares may seem for a while to grow, 
they will slowly and gradually lessen in number and in power. 

12. Edward Freese — “ a painter, and a monk, who apostatized, 
married, became mad in prison, where he died, and is canonized by 
Foxe.” — Such is the account of Andrews. 

The narrative of the sufferings of this poor man, and his wife, might 
have elicited one word of sympathy, if such men had hearts to mourn. 
But Foxe’s narrative is not impeached ; and we must be contented. Let 
it however be remembered, that we arc considering a review of his Book 
of Martyrs. 

13. Valentine Freese, and his wife. — They were burnt,” says 
Andrews, “ for publishing seditious opinions that is, for opinions which 
excited attention. 

14. Father Batt, was an old dotard ; and was imprisoned for 
preaching.” 

15. Rawlins White, a fisherman. “ His son read the Bible to him ; 
the ignorant fisherman expounded it. When apprehended for his fantas- 
tical opinions, he disputed with the bishop of LlandaSJ and was con- 
demned and burnt.” 

This is the account of Andrews. It is not false ; but he omits the 
fact, that the poor fisherman did not presume to speak in the name of the 
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church. He exhorted and admonished the people among whom he 
lived, to repentance and to abandonment of their Romish errors ; and 
though no Christian is justified in the administering the sacraments, or 
in preaching the gospel, in a well-ordered Christian church, unless that 
church gives him authority to do so ; yet Christians are expressly com- 
manded to “ exhort one another daily.’** This the church of Rome, and 
all who would prevent that Christian liberty which is perfectly reconcile- 
able with Christian discipline, are unable to understand ; yet the laws of 
the churchy if rightly recewed^ are the protectors, and not the annihilators, 
of this mry freedom. 

16. Thomas Tompkins, a weaver of Shoreditch, whose hand was burnt 
by bishop Bonner, “ to give him,’** says Andrews, “ a sense of burning 
before he went to the stake.” ‘‘ If the bishop,"’ says father Parsons, 

burnt his hand to save his soul, who can deny that it was charity, and 
not cruelty ?” Unable to deny the truth of the narrative, it is, however, 
insinuated that it might be false; “ for Foxe,” says Parsons, ‘^alleges 
no record but his own words, which deserve but little credit.” 

The candid reviewers forgot, that Foxe mentions the names of persons 
who were alive when his book was published, and who could have contra- 
dicted him if he had been mistaken, as they did in the cases of Grimwood 
and Marbeck. 

17. Thomas Higbed, 

18. Thomas Causton, two gentlemen, who were burnt for the usual 
offence. They read the Scriptures, and were convinced of the errors 
of Rome. They alleged, this to be the reason of their non-agreement with 
the doctors of the church. What is the observation of Parsons, quoted by 
Andrews A goodly ground these wise gentlemen bring forth ! They 
depend only on their own reading of the Scripture !” — Ay, my friend ! and 
these Scriptures make the poor peasant wise unto salvation, where the 
entrammelled doctor, who seeks only to know what other doctors have 
said, will often err. — I love, with my whole soul, I love the learned * 
and envy, admire, and venerate them. Yet I never can forget, that the 
most learned are often like lamps, put out by too much oil, while the well- 
trimmed lamp of the ignorant is sometimes sufficiently lighted, till the 
bridegroom cometh. I commend the observation of William Eusebius 
Andrews to the church, and to the churchmen of any portion of Christ’s 
holy catholic church, whether in Rome itself, or m the pseudo-Rome — 
the secret chambers of Oxford, where protestantism has been betrayed, 
and the freedom of appeals to Scripture alone, by the church of Eng- 
land, have been undervalued and assailed. William Eusebius Andrews 
agrees with the men to whom I refer. — He is the strenuous, the worthy 
upholder of their conclusions. He is speaking of men who read the 
Scriptures, and because they read them opposed Rome. To suppose,” 
he says, (p. 1^1,) “ that these men were more learned than all the world 
beside, that they knew the sense of Scripture better than all the clergy, 
from the time of St. Augustine, who converted the nation to Catholicism, 
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to cardinal Pole, who then filled the see of Canterbury, must be pre- 
posterous folly, and none but men infatuated with error and delusion 
could entertain the notion that individuals differing in essential points 
of doctrine, could all be true doctors of theology ; yet did these men 
hold this gross absurdity, and are accounted fit martyrs for Foxe’s church, 
though hardly a remove from bedlamites.” — Certainly, my friend, these 
men must be wrong ! Call them therefore fools, and then burn them ! ! 

19. Foxe is ridiculed, but not refuted, for his account of the conduct 
and death of William Hunter, a young weaver. — I pass by the cold- 
hearted observations of his reviewer. 

20. William Pigot, 

21. Stephen Knight, were two artificers, and dared to form their own 
opinions. — John Foxe has the folly to think that artificers, having souls 
committed to their trust, may possibly have consciences, and judgment, 
by which to guide those souls, under solemn prayer, and devotional 
study of the revelation of God to the world. Andrews and Parsons 
do not think that artificers have any right to possess the privilege of 
directing their own consciences, and therefore these two artificers were 
justly burnt. There is thus a difference in opinion ; but Foxe is not 
impugned — the narrative of Foxe is not contradicted. 

22. John Lawrence, a dominican friar, a priest, married, and was 
burnt at Colchester. — Foxe relates the prayer of the young children 
who witnessed his martyrdom. Parsons ridicules the account, but he 
does not deny it. In common with his brethren who advocate the non- 
marriage of the clergy, he confounds two things which are sometimes 
not found to exist together, namely, celibacy and chastity. He has 
used, therefore, language not repeatable, concerning John Lawrence; 
who elicits no compassion from the reviewers of Foxe, though he lost 
the use of his limbs during his imprisonment, and was taken to the stake 
in a chair, 

23. “ We have now,/’ says William Eusebius Andrews, the chief re- 
viewer with Mr. Maitland, of the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, — 
“ we have now to treat of the chief captain of the reformation, next to 

his — and merciless master, Henry VIII.” — ^And who is this master 

in Israel, to whom this base fellow, this coadjutor of so many renegade 
Anglican protestants, can refer ? May the conduct of such men be — 

“ Shunn’d like infection, loath’d like infamy.”^ 

He refers to the St. Peter-like archbishop — the learned, zealous, 
wavering, calumniated Cranmer. Seventeen pages are crowded with the 
repetition of the most vile abuse, which Sanders, Lingard, Milner, 
Butler, Harpsfield, Parsons, and Andrews, have heaped upon him. 
T^Ae name of Focce occurs but seven times throughout the whole imec- 
tim ; and then only when an opinion is objected to^ not when a fact is 
denied. The diatribe against Cranmer is summed up by a gentleman, 


(1) Oldham. 
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a scholar, a good writer, from whom better things might have been 
expected,^ in language which is more elegant in its construction, but 
not more true, than the coarser paragraphs of Andrews. In the desire 
to cover Cranmer with odium, the narrative of Foxe is almost forgotten. 
The martyrologist is but alluded to. I find in the summary with which 
Andrews concludes liis attack on the archbishop, the very words of Foxe 
are quoted, yet he is not contmdicted ; and I meet with no accusations 
against Foxe, which impeach, even in this part of his book, either his 
“ accuracy or his fidelity.” He, and his antagonists, relate precisely the 
same facts, as the two parties of ministerial or antiministerial editors in 
our own day relate the political events of the hour. The facts are the 
same. The praise or the blame, the elegance or the inelegance of the 
language, the insinuation of wrong, the allegation of right, vary in each, 
according to the temper, the education, the knowledge, the refinement, 
the zeal, or the judgment of the writer. I refer for the defence of 
Cranmer against the more scandalous charges of Sanders, or the 
polished accusations of Lingard, to the unanswered and unanswerable 
work of the venerable archdeacon of Cleveland.^ I shall only say, that 
the great question we are discussing does not depend for its right an- 
swer on the character of any man. It is the same to us, whether 
Henry VIII. was a Nero, or an Alfred ; or whether Cranmer w^as as 
conscientiously disloyal as his predecessor Becket, or as conscientiously 
loyal as his successor Howley. The question is, ’whether Rome shall 
govern England, and teach error ; enforce that error by the authority of 
antiquity, tradition, and the church ; and then compel its reception by 
the po’wer which emanates from that authority. The question is^ shall 
the Scriptures or the church be supreme^ as the director of the conscience 
of an immortal. Every other topic is a matter of indifference. “ The 
reformation,” says one of the descendants of the martyrs,® “ is built on 
a rock, removing the hay and stubble, the perishing materials heaped on it 
by popes, to secure our church a firmer establishment on Christ the foun- 
dation. Cranmer w^e look upon but as an instrument raised by God to 
clear away the rubbish ; and whatever his personal frailties or infirmities 
may have been, (for Christ has appointed men, not angels, for the work 
of his ministry here,) the doctrines of the gospel by him restored are not 
the less pure, nor the corruptions he pointed out less abominable ; and 
the better use we make of that blessing which he, by his labour among 
us, procured for us, we shall esteem him the more highly in lone for his 

(1) Dr. Fletcher, in his work on the comparative view of the grounds of the catholic and protestant 
religion, the beginning of which gives a good survey of the evidences of the common faith He pro- 
ceeds to the usual error of mistaking the church of Rome for the catholic church of Christ. He talks 
of transubstantiation as others have lately done at Oxford, as if he wished to explain it away, and still 
to retain it, like a man accommodating a heavy burthen to his hack, till he imagines it to be easy. He 
abuses Cranmer m language which may please his supeiiors, without increasing his reputation m the 
world. I notice the hook, because it is addressed to a noble lord, whose brother was an English clergy- 
man, but who is now a priest of the church of Rome It is said, that Dr. Fletcher endeavoured to 
persuade earl Spencer to follow Mr George Spencer’s example 

(2) Mr. Todd, the editor of Spenser, Milton, and Johnson’s Dictionary, 2d edit. 1826. Dr. Lingard, 
unable to reply to the defence, has merely observed, “that the attempts of Mr Todd, to place in a more 
favourable light the labours of Cranmer, have not been successful ” He disproves no affirmation of 
Mr Todd. Preface to the 9th vol of History of England 

(3) Ridley’s Life of Cardinal Pole, p 287. — Todd Preface 
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wotWb sake, whatever his faults were in other respects.” To which I shall 
only add, in the often-repeated words of my late venerable friend and 
patron, Shute Barrington, bishop of Durham, — If this reformation was 
worth estahlisUng, it is worth defending'' — ^And we will be free — we 
will defend it, till its work is done — that is — till the influence of England, 
in religious matters, has so learened the cimlized portion of mankind, 
that the laws of Rome, as well as the language and professions of the 
Romanists, shall eventually, and most happily, be changed. 

That the reader, who is so fortunate as not to have read any part of 
this work of William Eusebius Andrews, may learn what evil he has 
escaped, I close this survey of the sixtieth number with the language of 
the reviewer of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs respecting the sorrowful scenes 
which took place at Oxford, after Oranmer had listened to that insulting 
harangue of Dr. Oole, which was called “ Cranmer’s funeral sermon.” 
The venerable archbishop retracted his recantation, which, as Liberius 
of Rome and Hosius of Corduba, he had signed in fear of that most 
awful death— rthe burning alive. He was reminded, when he had done 
so, of his handwriting, and accused of falsehood and dissimulation. 
Here it is that Andrews, quoting from Foxe, but without refuting him, 
resumes his narration, which he had interrupted by a quotation from 
Cole’s sermon. — In reply to the accusation of falsehood and dissimula- 
tion — ‘‘ Ah ! my masters,” exclaimed Oranmer, as Foxe relates the story, 
“ do not say so. Always since I have lived hitherto, I have been a 
hater of falsehood, and a lover of simplicity ; and never before this time 
have I dissembled : and in saying this, all the iears that remained in 
his body appeared in his eyes.” — To this our candid reviewer replies — 
“ Poor Tom, he was sadly mollified ! — but after the facts so clearly 
proved by innumerable witnesses, that Cranmer’s life was one continued 
scene of duplicity and hypocrisy, it will be admitted, that Foxe and our 
modern editors must possess no small share of hardihood and impu- 
dence, to make their grand martyr lie so stoutly, and profess himself 
so great an advocate and example of probity. But how could these 
writers tell the quantity of tears in Cranmeris body, and that the whole 
appeared in his eyes.'^ This, to use a common expression, is cer- 
tainly — ‘ All my eye.’ Surely such stupid nonsense, such canting 
balderdash, was never tolerated in any other country, nor under any 
other system than protestantism, as we have from the pen of Foxe and 
the modern editors concerning Cranmer, of whom they have endeavoured 
to make a saint, though he was clearly one of the basest villains that 
ever disgraced the human form” — ! ! ! 

Such is the review of the death of Cranmer by the impugner of John 
Foxe. ‘‘ These be thy gods, oh Israel !” exclaimed the indignant leader 
of the Hebrews, when they forsook the worship of Jehovah for the 
golden calf in Horeb I ! J These be thy literary coadjutors — Churton, 
Tyler, Tytler, Maitland — and all other of the protestancy of England, 
who depreciate the labours, and impugn the value, of John Foxe ! 
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March 2i, John Spicer, 

^6. William Coberley, and 

27. John Maundrel, other of the Foxian martyrs, are derided — the 
first as a mason,*” the second as a tailor,” the last as a cowherd”— 
and all as “ ignorant fanatics.” Foxe’s narrative of their conduct, which 
was certainly disrespectful to their more polished, gentlemanly, and 
courteous judges, is not denied. He relates the faults as well as the 
sufferings of his martyrs. Neither is he charged with inaccuracy in his 
narration of their deaths, with all their sad and pitiable circumstances. 

28. Richard Crashfield was — ‘‘ a simple young artificer, whose head 
was crammed with texts of Scripture, and his mind as restless as fanati- 
cism could make it.” — Foxe is ridiculed for making the young artificer 
confute the old divine. But if the gravest, and most learned, and most 
old divine, affirms that two added to two are equal to five, cannot a child 
confute him ? So it is also in the doctrine of the corporeal presence. 
To hear it, is to disbelieve it ; to deny it, is to refute it ; for it is an 
appeal to the senses, at the moment when the evidence -to which the 
appeal is made is declared incompetent to decide on its truth. Andrews 
calls theology the most difficult of all studies.” It is, and it is not. 
Theology hears the same analogy to Deity which astronomy bears to 
the heavens. It is exhaustless in its discoveries of the wonders of the 
Almighty. But the peasant walks by the light of Scripture, without 
understanding the depths of theology ; as the same peasant walks by 
the light of the sun and moon, without understanding astronomy. 

March 29. Cuthbert Simpson - 
30. Hugh Fox. 

81. John Devenish. The same plan is adopted. The narratives of 
the martyrologist are ridiculed by Parsons, who is quoted by Andrews, 
but not one word of his accounts are said to bo inaccurate or false ; and 
so, I rejoice to say, we are brought to the end of this specimen of the 
review of the Calendar, for one month, of John Foxe, by Eusebius 
Andrews. 

The eightieth number of Andrews s remew ! ! ' of Foxe’s book ! con- 
tains an account of the executions of ten persons, generally priests, under 
the penal laws. Nothing is said about Foxe, and I therefore pass them 
by. It then proceeds to the examination of the Foxian Calendar for 
July. In the former part of the number, among the missionary priests 
who were executed, is the name of Thomas Garnet, the nephew of 
Henry Garnet, and Southwood, of whom a most interesting account is 
given.’ The account of Southwood's death is, perhaps, the most im- 
pressive proof on record among all these melancholy narratives, that 
every individual Christian, however humble, ignorant, or untalented, 


(1) From Dodd, and Challoner Prynne, in his work called the Royal Popish Favourite, abuses 
Southwood, as a dangerous seducer of protestants to popery, and calls him Southwell This Southwood, 
or Southwell, must, however, not be confounded with the other Southwell, who wrote “ Poems on the 
Mysteries of Christ's -& 2 /e.”-~See Dodd’s Church History. Brussels, 1739. vol xi p 148. A new 
edition of this last named work is now being published. 
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must consider his soul as committed to his own trust, and deem himself 
to be responsible to God for its care and government ; whatever be the 
teaching and instructions of the priesthood. It is the most impressive 
instance also of the great danger arising from the unwise use of the argu- 
ment, urged by many of the priesthood, that their words are to be 
received as the laws of God, solely because of their authority, as a part 
of the apostolical succession. Southwood^ declared on the scaffold, that 
he was a catholic priest, commissioned to preach by those who were the 
undoubted successors of the apostles. There is no doubt he was so. 
The bishops and the clergy of the Anglican protestant episcopal church 
were also the successors of the apostles. Of what value, then, was the 
succession as an arbitrary authority, where successor opposed successor ; 
if the reason and the consciences of the individuals to whom the clergy 
of the twofold succession appealed, were not only free, but were not also 
solemnly and imperiously required to decide which of the two apostolical 
successors was entitled, not only to preach their peculiar system, but to 
guide their oy^n humble devotions ? To deny the apostolical succession, 
is to deny the best recorded fact in all history ; but to submit to the 
teaching of any priesthood, because of this apostolical succession alone, 
is as absurd, as for an adult and well-educated son, in his mature age, to 
submit implicitly to the instructions of his beloved and venerable parent, 
when that parent may possibly teach him the errors of his own early youth, 
or the dreamings of his own later dotage. The authority in both cases is 
divine. The command to honour and to obey the parent and the priest 
is of equal force. The son and the Christian is J;o welcome and observe 
the command ; but the most obedient son, and the most devout Christian, 
must examine the laws of his father, and the laws of his church, by the 
common revelation of the God of his father, the only Lord and Head 
of the church, and the Saviour and the Judge of his own spirit ; and that 
alone is sound theology which reconciles the freedom of the responsible soul^ 
with the authority of the apostolical succession. He is the best theologian 
who reconciles apparently antagonistical truths, instead of repelling the 
inquirer, by making these truths oppose each other. Ecclesiastical 
history, is Christian philosophy teaching by examples. Let the clergyman 
of our own church, who requires the deference of the people to his 
instructions, because of his succession from the apostles, beware that the 
“ light which is in him be not darkness.’’’ Let him read the words of 
Southwood, the apostolical successor, who died in conscientious enmity 
to the liturgy and church of England, and let him learn that it is not 
his authority, but the right use of that authority, of which the people, 
whose souls he would benefit, must judge, that can entitle him to 
respect and honour. “ I was sent,” said the dying Romanist,^ “ to 
England by my lawful superiors, to teach Christ’s faith. Christ sent his 
apostles ; his apostles their successors ; and their successors me. I did 
what I was commanded by them who had power to command me, being 

(1) Dodd, lit sup p 305 (2) Andrews, vol lu p 277. 

hb 
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ever taught that I ought to obey them in ecclesiastical matters, and my 
temporal governors in business only temporal I never acted nor thought 
any hurt against the present protector. I had only a care to my own obli- 
gation, and to discharge my own duty in saving my own and other men’s 
souls. This, and only this, according to my poor abilities, I laboured to 
perform. I had commission to do it from him, to whom our Saviour, in 
his predecessor St. Peter, gave power to send others to propagate his 
faith. This is that for which I die, 0 holy cause ! and not for any 
treason against the law^s. My faith and obedience to my superiors, is all 
the treason charged against me : nay, I die for Christ’s law, which no 
human law, by wdiomsoever made, ought to withstand or contradict. 
This law of Christ commanded me to obey these superiors, and this 
church, saying, whoever hears them, hears himself. This church, these 
superiors of it, I obeyed, and for obeying die. I was brought up in the 
truly ancient Roman-catholic apostolic religion, wdiich taught me, that 
the sum of the only true Christian profession is to die.” 

In the review of the martyrs placed by Foxe in his calendar for July, 
we meet wuth the other accusation, which I shall consider below ; that 
Foxc has given a false account of the martyrdom of a man named 
Marbeck. He did so. This instance, not that of Grimwood, proves 
the inartyrologist to have been misinformed ; but no one circumstance 
whatever, more undeniably demonstrates the accuracy, fidelity, truth, 
and candour of Foxe, than this remarkable mistake. His book was 
published, and went through several editions, while the friends, kindred, 
enemies, and persecutqjrs, who pitied or approved the martyrdoms of his 
recorded victims to popery, were still alive. They impugned Ins pages, 
as full of lies. The keenest and most mgilant research teas made hy Ms 
contemporaries^ for specific falsehoods. Tw^o errors only have been dis- 
covered, to which this word can be applied. These we shall consider, 
and show their origin. When we have done so, we shall demand in 
return, that the martyrologist be no more stigmatized as a liar, even by 
the renegade protestants, who desire to be thought gentlemanly and 
liberal, by smiling with approbation at his accusers ; and w^e demand, 
also, that our ancestors who admired their good old father Foxef 
as Elizabeth called him, be esteemed at least as wise as ourselves, 
their sons. 

The martyrdom of Bradford is ridiculed in this numbei ; but no error 
is alleged to be found in the narrative by Foxe, The religious letters of 
this martyr have been much admired for their eloquent simplicity and 
piety. Many of them are given by Foxe. They have, I am told, been 
lately republished. Mr. Andrews calls them “ cant, sectarian cant.” 
The word is a favourite both with him and with Mr. Maitland. 

The ninetieth number of this abusiw remew of Foxe^ the last which 
I shall notice, commences with wretched, cold-hearted ridicule of one of 
the most mournful and most pathetic of the sad narratives of Foxe — the 
death of Cicely Ormes, the poor woman who kissed the stake when she 
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arrived at it, and said, Welcome the sweet cross of Christ and who, 
when the fire w^as being kindled, exclaimed, “ My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour f’ The base advo- 
cate is worthy of his base cause. What a heart must I have, if I could 
ridicule the siiflferings, the dying exclamations, and the religious hope, of 
the pious Romanist missionary priests, who hazarded their lives to the 
death, in sincere, though mistaken <*zeal, for their ambitious and traitorous 
superiors ! I pity them fi:om my soul ! I abhor the foreign influence 
to which they submitted. I loath the falsehood which they believed to 
be a truth — that the blood of Christ was not shed for the churches or 
the persons who refused submission to the supremacy of Rome ; neither 
do I venture to pronounce the future damnation of their treasonable 
superiors themselves, who, safe on the continent, sent their victims to 
England. But I cannot use, I could not use, I have not used one 
insulting expression of mockery at their dying words, and painful deaths. 
The soldier who died against England at Vittoria or Waterloo might as 
well be reproached with the ciimes of the French revolution, or with the 
ambition of Napoleon ; as the poor sufferers who were taught to hate 
our church and Prayer Book be reproached with the crimes of their 
superiors, or the ambition of Rome. 

The remainder of this number speaks in the same insulting manner 
of eleven persons enumerated by Foxe among the witnesses or protesters 
against Rome. It proceeds with the relation of the sufferings and deaths 
of other Romanists under the penal laws, and concludes with the com- 
mencement of the tenth month of the calendar "of Foxe. Among the 
martyrs of this month is the apostle of England, William Tindall, the 
translator of the New Testament, the learned, holy, pious benefactor 
of the church and people of England. Andrews never mentions his 
name but with contempt, and calls him ^ “ a false-hearted translator.” 

The reader may easily imagine the hateful abuse and scorn with which 
this man again assails the memory of Ridley, Latimer, and many others, 
who seem to be the objects of his, or of his employers'^, especial hatred. 
His more malignant and coarse expressions seem to have been taken 
from Parsons. Thus he quotes from Foxe^ the words — “ that the hearers 
of certain examinations of heresy confessed that their hair stood upright 
on their heads.” Upon which Parsons observes, and Andrews repeats 
the courteous and elegant words — “ Perhaps their heads, being newly 
polled, their hair might stand upright without a miracle.” Latimer® is 
called a “ vulgar buffoon.” Of both Ridley and Latimer it is remarked, 
with more truth than kindness, “ that the old martyrs did not use gun- 
powder to put them out of their pain.” The history of Hunn, and the 
remnant of the calendared list of Foxe, is considered, and the whole 
book is terminated with the narrative of the disgraceful decapitation of 
lord Stafford, on the feast,” says Andrews, “ of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury.” (! !) Some concluding remarks are appended, as a summary of the 

(1) Page 449 (2) Page 428 (3) Page 42 4. 
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whole fifteen hundred pages, in which all the vague charges against Foxe 
are briefly summed up. He is again said to have “ made unauthorized 
statements” — to which I answer, as I have done, that they were uncon- ^ 
tradicted by the contemporary friends or enemies of the martyrs, though 
the book was placed in the very churches, that all might read it. The 
case of Grimwood is again quoted, to illustrate the truth of the affirma- 
tion, and then— the general abuse of the characters of the Foxian mar- 
tyrs — the contrast of these with the martyrs for the church of Rome— 
the defence of the law which condemned the heretic to the stake— the 
repetition of the abuse of Elizabeth and her favourite, Leicester — with 
“ further persecutions of the catholics of England by protestants”— and 
a list of protestants who were punished for heresy under Henry, Edward, 
and Elizabeth — as if the editor was unwilling to leave his task, ends the 
review of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs by William Eusebius Andrews ! ! ! 
So intent, indeed, is he on the geneial abuse of the protestants, that he 
seems to forget even Foxe himself, as he approaches to his last, and, 
therefore, to his most pleasant page. We have no winding up of the 
evidence — no general conclusions against the martyrologist. We emerge 
from the fogs and mists which overhang the muddy marshes of his 
writing, with a reference to the persecutions by the Stuarts against the 
sectaries that differed from them, into NeaFs History of the Puritans. 
So do extremes meet. The ^‘coarse and dishonest” NeaF is referred to, 
by the still more coarse, and still more dishonest, Andrews. Both, with 
equal intensity, hated the church of England. The papist, the reformed 
church of England, the puritan in the reign of Charles and Cromwell, 
may all recriminate on each other that they wxre in the same condemna- 
tion. The church of England has long been delivered from the crime. 
The puritan has repented, and is rapidly blending with the church. 
The papist alone has rescinded no decree of his church, which governs 
conscience by authority, and demands the power to rule in the name of 
the church. When Borne repe?its, and changes aho^ brotherhood will 
return to mankind, and the catholic church of Christ may be united, by 
the renunciation of mutual error, in peace and truth. And thus I end 
my notice of the most laboured, severe, and bitter attempt, wdiich has 
ever been made, to impugn the veracity, destroy the reputation, and 
lessen, among our religious and antipapal countrymen, tlic value and 
estimation of the labours, of our unanswered and unans^verable mar- 
tyrologist. 

I am now, before I proceed to the consideration of the other assailants 
of J ohn F oxe, to make some remarks upon those cases, which have been 
always placed by his opponents in the van of their forces — the cases 
so often alluded to^ of Grimwood and Marhech, The manner in which 
Foxe was betrayed into error respecting either of these persons must 
be regarded as a demonstration of the severe criticism to which his book 
was subjected, and the extreme fewness of the mistakes, inadvertencies, 

(1) These are the epithets given him by the Quarterly Reviewer 
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and inaccuracies, so freely, but so falsely alleged against hhn. When 
we consider the extent of his work, the disadvantages under which he 
laboured, and the vigilant inspection which it has undergone, we ntiay he 
justly astonished that so few charges can be adduced against him. 
Neither can we be surprised that the deficiency of matter for any just 
impeachment of his veracity, and fidelity, should be compensated, by 
the general, though unproved accusation, of universal falsehood, and by 
unsparing, and rancorous abuse. 

The cases of Grimwood and Marbeck are those alone, in relating 
which Foxe is charged with wilful falsehood, in his statements of facts. 

The accusation respecting his account of Grimwood is — that in the 
last volume of his Acts and Monuments, in that section,^ where he re- 
lates the strange deaths of certain persecutors, and calls them, I must 
say, with very questionable propriety, examples of God’s judgment; he 
has included among those persecutors a person named Grimwood ; and 
affirmed respecting him — that in the harvest following his having given 
false witness against a religious antipapalist of the name of Cooper, as 
he was stacking corn, in full health, fearing no peril, he suddenly fell 
down, and immediately most miserably died. In consequence of the 
publication of this story, a clergyman believed it ; and quoted the death 
of Grimwood, in a sermon, as an illustration of his argument, and as an 
instance of the judgment of God against all persecutors. So far, how- 
ever, was the story from being true, that Grimwood was at that very 
moment one of the congregation ; and being indignant at the charge 
he brought an action of defamation against the clergyman, which is 
alluded to in Oroke’s reports.® The verdict was given for the defend- 
ant ; because no malice could be proved on the part of the clergyman. 
Anthony Wood charges Foxe with committing, in this instance, a most 
egregious falsity : and nearly every writer who hates the mart)rrologist, 
has rung the changes on this story ; as if it was an undeniable, and 
wilful untruth. 

The reply to this accusation shall be taken from Strype’s Annals of 
the Reformation.® The martyrologist was informed of his supposed 
mistake. He inquired personally into the matter; and retained the 
narrative in the last edition of his work, published under his own super- 
intendence. He must therefore be as his enemies represent him, a 
wilful deceiver, or the story he relates is true. 

(1) New edit, vol viii pp 630, 631. 

(2) From 2d Cro1ce*s Reports, {temp James) p, 91. In a case of slander {Brooke v, Montague ) 

Coke [meaning sir Edward Coke, afterwards lord chief justice] in argument ‘cited a case 27th 

Ehz., where parson Put, in a sermon recited a story out oif Fox's Martyrology, that one Greenwood 
[so written instead of Grimwood] being a perjured person, and a great persecutor, had great plagues 
inflicted upon him, and was killed by the hand of God, whereas in truth, he was never so plagued, 
and was himself present at that sermon, and he thereupon brought his action on the case, for calling 
him a perjured person, and the defendant pleaded not guilty,’ and this matter being disclosed upon 
the evidence, Wray, chief justice, delivered his opmion to the jury that it bemg delivered only as a 
story and not with a malicious intention, the defendant was not guilty, and so he was found « Popham, 
chief justice in the main case, now reporting, affirmed this to be good law, and the decision of the court 
was governed by it accordmgly ” 

(3) Vol. 1 pp 377—380 

(«) This citation of sir Edward Coke, alludes, as further law authorities, to 14 Hen. VI. 14, and 20 
Hen. VI, 34, but no book of reports is specified as containing these decisions. 
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Let us first examine his own account. It is contained in seven short 
paragraphs.^ I wnll proceed through each. 

Th.Q first gives an account of Cooper. The second^ tliat a man named 
Fanning wished to purchase from him two oxen : but Cooper refused 
to sell them. Upon this refusal, Fcnmng (m the third jmragraph) 
charges Cooper before sir Henry Doyle with high treason. Cooper w'as 
carried before the magistrate by two persons, one named Timperley— 
the other Grimwood of LaivsJiall^ a constable. 

We read in iko. fourth paragraph that Cooper wns indicted at Bury 
for the alleged treason : and found guilty, and executed. The accusation 
against him wns supported by Fenning himself, and by two other wit- 
nesses, both of wdiom w'cre suborned and perjured, whose names were 
Richaid White, and another Grimicood — Griwicood of Ilitcham^ m the 
county of Suffolk. 

In the fifth paragraph is the assertion that this last named Grimw^ood 
died suddenly, and miserably. 

The sixth paragraph appeals to F enning as being stilly alive, wdien 
the account of Grimwood’s death was published : an appeal, wdiich is 
certainly no proof of falsehood; inoic especially as both in the sixth 
and seventh paragraphs^ this very Fenning is described as a wicked 
man, for whose repentance, Foxe offers up a piayer. 

It must be observed, that all these circumstances are omitted by the 
uncandid authors, wdio are anxious to condemn the maityrologi&t, and 
who only mention the contradiction to his narrative. 

Let us now consider^ the observations of the impartial and accurate 
Strype. In narrating all those circumstances, of wdiich John Foxe could 
not be an eye-witness, he w^as unavoidably compelled, as we all are, to 
rely on the authority of the reports of others. John Foxe was not an eye- 
witness to the death of Grunwood. The only question, therefore, is, 
did he invent the story ? or had he authority for this narrative ? and 
was that authority w'ortliy of belief ? 

The relation respecting Grimwood, says Strype, as Foxe inserts it in Ins 
history, is this — “ Be it true or false, he bad it from William Punt, who, 
under queen Mary, had been a diligent inquirer into the sufferings of the 
professors ; and taking the same in writing, had procured the printing 
of them beyond sea, and then vended the books here in England. The 
same Punt was informed against, by Tye, bishop BonneFs commissary 
in the parts about Colchester, as a leading heretic. This is the character 
of the man. But to pursue this matter further, and to search whence 
this Punt had his information ; he had it from credible witnesses, who 
gave in this account before him and Sutton, a minister of Ipswich, and 
one Foxe, brother to our martyrologist. After the martyrology was 
printed, William Rushbrook, minister of Byldeston, a neighbouring 
parish to Ipswich, reading the aforesaid relation of Cooper, in the said 
book, and knowing something of the business, perceived several errors 

(l) Vol Mil new edition, pp f),30, 631. 
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therein. Therefore, out of care of consulting for the credit of the 
author and book, he wrote hereupon to Mr. Walker, an eminent 
minister in Ipswich, showing wherein Punt’s information failed, and 
wishing it had not been put into Mr. Foxe’s book, and desiring him to 
inform the said author thereof. Cooper’s punishment, as he asserted, 
having been justly inflicted, not so much for religion, as treasonous 
words against the queen. The sum of his letter was, ‘ That he had 
talked with those which he judged could best certify the truth of the 
matter which was reported of Cooper. That if every man indeed might 
be a martyr which was then punished for rebellious words, we should 
have many martyrs indeed. That Will. Punt was much to blame, 
because that he, Rushbrook, told him, more than two years past, that his 
paper that contained that report was untrue, which, as he had then writ 
it, was now put into print. That in this report he committed these 
faults, VIZ. — that Cooper was no such man that ought in commendation 
to be named in that book : that whereas Whyte was named to be a false 
witness, he witnessed truly : that Grim wood was unjustly reported to be 
a witness, much more a false witness : that what was said to come upon 
the said Grimwood, was as true as the rest : that Cooper was valued 
more than he was worth, as to his goods, which were seized by the 
sheriff; a true account whereof in kine, horses, and other cattle, and 
household stuff, came but to 61?. 7.9. 4^.’ 

“ When all this was understood by Mr. Foxe, he came himself to 
Ipswich to inform himself truly about it. Punt also went to Mr. Sutton 
beforesaid, who remembered it very well, every ,part thereof as it was 
then imprinted. Notwithstanding, these two, with another honest man, 
went to the party that had related it, and read the story unto them, who 
boldly aflirmed the same to be true, and would so confess before any 
man, as they said. There were two that attested this, being one and 
twenty years of age apiece. He also procured Mr. Candish, a justice of 
peace, as it seems, and the wife of Cooper, to meet at Ipswich ; whom, 
with the children, they minded to bring before Candish and others, and 
so to make a true certificate thereof with their hands, as witnesses of their 
words, and then would send it up with speed ; as Punt wrote up to 
London, to Foxe’s brother, living at the duke of Norfolk’s house, by 
Aldgate. He wrote, also, that Mr. Sutton had and would take great 
pains therein. And so I leave the matter undecided to the reader’s 
judgment and discretion. I haw set down all this at this lengthy to 
show what diligence and care was used that no falsehood might be 
obtruded upon the readers^ andFoxe and his friends'* readiness to correct 
any mistakes that might happen?''^ Such are the precise words of Strype. 
I give them at length, that the reader may be assured I have no wish to 
allege anything of my own, in favour of the accused martyrologist. He 
will see that Foxe used every precaution in his power to obtain a true 

(1) Annals of the Reformation, vol. i pp, 378—380. Strype spells the name diiferently from Foxe,— 
Gnmward for Giimwood 
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narrative ; and after lie had done so, he retained the account in his book. 
There were two persons of the name of Grimwood. One died, as Foxe 
related ; the other was present at the sermon. The clergyman was not 
accurate in his specification, and was wrongly supposed by this hearer to 
be guilty of a libel. This solution of the difficulty is confirmed by 
another declaration of Strype, who positively affiims' that he had received 
an assmance that the relation by Foxe of the judgment upon Grimwood 
w^as true, from a very careful inquirer, whose name he mentions. ‘‘ This 
inquirer into the truth of the matter told me,” says Strype, “ that he 
had read it in a very authentic paper, carrying so much evidence with it, 
that he did not in the least misdoubt it ; the judgment, indeed, not falling 
upon that Grimwood who sued the minister, but upon another of the 
same name, both Christian and surname, as was well knowm afterwards.”^ 
Such is the remaining evidence that Foxe did not invent the story; but 
that he had such authority for his narrative, as he was justified in cre- 
diting, If this authority is not deemed to be sufficient, I refer the 
reader to the original letters from which Strype borrowed, his account. 
They are preserved in the British Museum.® The accuracy, the fidelity, 
and the veracity of John Foxe, remain, therefore, unimpeachable in that 
very narrative for which, more than for any others, he has been stigma- 
tized as a false, unsafe, and unworthy histoiian. 

We are now brought to the case of Alarbeck, the second instance in 
which the calumniated martyrologist is accused of wilful falsehood. 

When Foxe wms accused of inaccuracy in relating the incident which 
he deemed to be the judgment of God against Grimwood, he went down 
to Ipswich to make inquiries whether he had been deceived or not. He 
retained, after such inquiry, the narrative in his book. In the present 
instance he was informed that he had been deceived. He made inquiry ; 
and having done so, he expunged his account. How was it possible 
that he could have given to his readers a more perfect proof of his desire 
to speak the truth alone Yet he is still denominated, in the coarse 
language of his unsparing opponents, ‘‘ the lying Foxe,” both for retaining 
the story of Grimwood, and for having once received, though he after- 
wards omitted, into his inartyrology the story of the martyrdom of 
Marheck. 

The case is briefly this. Four persons of the names of Testwood, 
Person, Filmer or Finmore, and Marbeck, were condemned to be burnt 
at Windsor, under the act of the Six Articles. One of the four was 
pardoned : it was Finmore. Foxe was not present at the cruelty. The 
sources of information upon which Foxe relied told him that Marheck 
was burnt ; his authorities had deceived him ; Marbeck was pardoned, and 
Finmore was burnt. This is the whole error he committed. When the 
first edition of Ins book was published, the scrutinizing eyes of Ms papal 

(1) Life of Elizabeth, cap xxi note, new edit, vol viii p 631 

(2) Strype’s Annals of the Reformation, vol i pp 377, 378 

(3) Harl. MSS No 416, art 108, p. 174, and Ash 73, p 122, The first reference is to Rushhrooke's 
letter, the second to Punt’s letter 
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critics immediately detected the error^ as they would ham done any 
other^ if he had committed any : and they loudly triumphed. Harps- 
field, the contemporary of Foxe, is quite sportive on the subject. 
Leaving his more lugubrious, though not inelegant language, he becomes 
humorous over this mistake of Foxe. He had been deriding the manner 
m which the pseudo-martyrs, as he calls the victims of the intolerant 
ecclesiastics of the day, endured the violence of the fire, and declared 
their freedom from pain. They did that only which many of the mis- 
sionary priests after them, and which sufferers for their opinions, whether 
those opinions be right or wrong, have always done, — they so endured 
the flame, that the phenomenon of mental power to conquer bodily 
agony was but more plainly exhibited. “ Do not think,’’’ says this 
beginner of the attacks upon the martyrologist, ‘‘ that I am unjust 
towards the pseudo-martyrs, and that I wish to lessen or extenuate these 
their miraculous endurings ; for I certainly cannot doubt their truth, if 
that indeed be true which Foxe relates, that we have lately had another 
Polycarp among us in England ; upon whom either the fire had no 
power, or who, his wliole body having been reduced to ashes, sprung to 
life again, more wonderfully than Lazarus. For behold you have John 
Marbeck, the organist at Windsor, in the year 1548, and 28th July, 

‘ undergoing martyrdom at the fire with cheerful constancy,’ (I quote the 
words of Foxe.) But he is yet living, and chaunts as beautifully, and 
plays the organ as skilfully, at Windsor, as he was wont to do,’’ Crito- 
bulus answers, ^ I am altogether astonished at this account. And now 
you have, according to your own confession, at least one miracle of our 
martyrs, Avhich may vie with the most celebrated of those either of Christ 
or of his disciples.’ Irenseus^ answers,- — This I would most readily 
concede to you, if he had ever been burnt ; but he was neither burnt 
nor brought to the fire.’ ” ^ 

When the error in his narrative was thus certainly, though uncourt- 
eously, pointed out, Foxe immediately adopted the only remedy in his 
power : he acknowledged and corrected the error. The correction did not 
satisfy his assailants. He expostulates with them on this treatment ; — 
“ Be it known to all the depravers of my book,” he says,® that I repeat 
that Marbeck was condemned, but not burned ; yet, even if I had not 
corrected the mistake, what gentle or courteous reader could have therein 
any just matter to triumph over and insult me ; seeing the judicial acts, 
records, and registers, the bishops’ certificates, and the very writ of execu- 
tion remaining, did lead me to give the account in my book. He who 


(1) Harpsfield's work is in dialogues. 

(2) “ Id certe dilRten non possum, si verum sit, quod Foxus scribit, novum nobis nuper Polycarpum 
inter istos pseudo-martyres m Anglia emersisse , in quern aut ignis niliil potuit, aut qui, totocorpore in 
cineres redacto, admirabilius, qudm Lazarus revixerit En tibi enim Joannem Marbecum psaltem 
Vindilesoriae anno Domini 1543, et 28 Julii, ‘ martyrium m igne,alacri* (ut Foxi verbis utar), ‘chauntis 
constantia subeuntem ’ At ille adhuc vivit et Vmdilesonse eleganter, ut solet, psallit, et organa pulsat 
Crit — * Totus ad banc narrationem obstupesco Et jam babes, vel te ipso judice» saltern unum mar- 
tyrum nostrorum miraculum, quod cum praestantissimo, quod unquam vel a Christo, vel ab apostolis 
editum est, contendat ’ Irenaeus, — ‘Hoc ego tibi non invitus concederem, si modo exustus fuisset , sed 
neque exustus, neque igni unquam admotus fuit ’ ’’—Edition 1566, pp. 962, 963. 

(S) New edit vol v p. 496, 497, and notes Edit 1684, vol. ii. p. 469 col I 
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writes histories, and who cannot be in all places to see all things, must 
follow the records and registers he consults. But now^ even now^ that 
I coTvect the evrov of which coinvplcdnt is made^ I am still condemned; 
I correct myself, but I am still corrected by others ; I •warn the reader of 
the truth, still I am called a liar. Though I use my utmost diligence 
to prevent occasion of cavilling, I may not be indulged 'with the privilege 
which is granted to every author, to plead my own errata. If such men 
could be satisfied, 1 have said enougli ; if they cannot, notliing I can add 
will satisfy them. May God himself amend them ! ’’’ 

Yes, venerable martyrologist 1 so it has been, and so it will be, as 
xong as any men are to be found wdio hate the pourtraycr of ihe effects 
of this one false principle — that the punishment of tlic body is lequired, 
to prevent the free formation of blameless opinion. So it has been, from 
Alan Cope^ to Eusebius Andrew^s, and his living imitators. Wood,® 
Milner/ Parsons,'^ Andrews/ and every assailant of Foxc, prove and 
demonstrate the general truth, accuracy, and fidelity of his martyrology, 
by exhausting their energies in declamations of triumph over the mistakes 
of the historian, in the cases of Grimwood and Marbcck. They are not 
able, or are not willing, to see, that preciseltj the same vigilance^ enmity^ 
scrutiny, and Intense anxiety to discover Jaiilts, icere exercised towards 
the other portions of his icork by Ids contemporary foes, who lived among 
the relations and friends of the martyrs, and they were all exercised m 
vain. No book of such magnitude ever underwent such ordeals as 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Many, vciy many, are the defects which the 
accumulated knowledge and the severer criticism of our ovn age can 
now discover ; but there are preserved in Foxe's martyrology alone the 
authenticated materials which must ever be invaluable to the student of 
history. If the book had never been published, the solid foundation 
for a better ecclesiastical history of the catholic church, and of its best 
portion, the English church, had not perhaps even yet been laid.** 
I cannot defend the coarsenesses which justly shock our modern refine- 
ment. I read many sentences wdiicli I utterly condemn ; but if this 
book had never been published, I verily believe that the heart of England 
had never been so permanently animated with that utter abhorrence of 
persecution which has been the foundation both of our political liberty 
and national influence among mankind ; and which has certainly given to 
the people, a church which the Christian community may love. Let us 
not talk of the abuse of toleration, and of the extremes to which the 
friends of the freedom of the human race have sometimes most unjusti- 
fiably proceeded. All ihe evils which afflict nations arise from ihe 
perversion of some great blessing. Civil government is a blessing — it 
has been perverted to despotism. Ecclesiastical authority is a blessing: 

(1) Harpsfield's book was printed under this feigned name. 

(2) Athen Oxon vol i p 94. (3) Hist, of Winchester, vol i. pp 357, 358, and notes. 

(4) Vol m. pp 61—68. (5) Vol in p. 288. 

(6) I deem Collier, Fuller, and Mosheim, to he infeiior to him We require, as I have repeatedly said, 
an edition of Fovc which shall be incorporated ii ith Baronius, Alford, the Centunators, Flenry, and 
others 
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it bears the same analogy to piety and the love of truth which military 
discipline bears to courage, and the ardour of honourable military ambi- 
tion: yet it has been perverted to popery. Freedom of inquiry is 
derided, because of the caprices to which it has conducted many ; though 
it is the next blessing to the truth which it endeavours to secure. Tole- 
ration is a blessing, though it is abused till the word becomes hateful. 
And these blessings can only be eventually united, and the perversions in 
which they have ended can only be avoided, by our maintaining that very 
hatred to unnecessary and unreasonable punishment for blameless opinions, 
which the labours of John Foxe have recorded. His volumes have been 
the leaven of the nation, in the hours when sometimes the papist, some- 
times the episcopalian, sometimes the puritan, obtained the ascendancy ; 
and used the power badly, which resulted from their political authority. 
It is the perpetual commentary dedicated to all ecclesiastical and civil 
rulers among Christian states and Christian churches, /or ewr; that they 
remember the word of Christ their common Lord ; and while they exert 
themselves in the field of the catholic church, to plant and extend the 
wheat, they remember that their own powers of discernment are so limited 
that they may themselves mistake the incipient wheat for the tares ; and 
therefore that they leave the tares to grow with the wheat, even till the 
harvest. Let them but fill the sack with the corn, and there will be no 
room for the chaff. Such language is now, by God’s mercy, merely 
common-place. It speaks only what is deemed an aphorism. It is an 
aphorism which the papal states have still to learn — and they must, they 
will learn it. It is an aphorism in the antipapal^ countries only ; and it 
originated principally in the results of the labours of John Foxe, as the 
instructor of the mind of England in all its civil and religious dissensions. 
The hatred of persecution which this booh inspired in England will nerer 
cease^ till the whole lump of mankind is leamned by it. In this sense 
the work of John Foxe is one of the most invaluable monuments of the 
past ; and its author, in spite of all his faults, deserves to be ranked, 
where our fathers placed him, among the best friends and benefactors 
both of the catholic church of his owm nation, and of the civilized 
world. 

One more specific charge is repeated by Anch’ews from Parsons against 
Foxe, and I mention it in this place as the more proper introduction to 
a few of the general testimonials in favour of the martyrologist, which 
will, I think, appear to the reader to be a complete justification of my 
using such language, as that with which I thus conclude my review of 
Andrews’s most bitter and lengthened attack on the merits and fidelity 
of John Foxe. I commend the few out of the numerous credentials of 
the accuracy and value of the Acts and Monuments to the consideration 
of his living protestant assailants, Churton, Tyler, Tytler, and Maitland : 
and to those also of his living papal assailants who have been, or who 
will be, inclined to risk their reputation upon the results of an attack on 
the Martyrology. 
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The accusation is this. FoxeJias defaced the public ecclesiastical 
records to which he professes to refer : he has defaced them all, or the 
most part, to the end we should not be able to refute Ins lying story. 
If we might have them whole and uncorrupted, we should no doubt see 
strange things, and intolerable, false, and deceitful dealing.”^ 

Here we have a distinct accusation made against Foxe, that he had 
mutilated and defaced all or most part of the ecclesiastical records made 
use of by him in the compilation of Ins book. 

Let us examine the evidence of those who have consulted the same 
records. Parsons does not produce one instance of destruction to support 
his affirmation. Neither does he account for the carelessness of the 
keepers of the records in permitting them to be destroyed. Neither 
does he account for the extreme folly of destroying those very vouchers, 
on the truth of which the martyi-ologist could alone have expected his 
words to receive credit.^ Such, however, is the charge. It is repeated 
by Andrews, and those who are like him. Let us see if there is the least 
foundation whatever for the accusation. 

The first testimony against the allegation of Parsons is given me by 
my brother prebendary at Durham, the editor of the works of Cranmer. 
I consulted him on the results of his inquiries. He has permitted me 
to give his reply. 

“ College^ 29tJi May^ 1841. 

My dear sir, — In answer to your inquiry, I am able to say that I 
had occasion, in editing Cranmer’s Remains, to compare several of the 
papers printed by Foxe with the original documents ; and that on such 
comparison I had good reason to be satisfied with the martyrologist^s 
fidelity and accuracy. 

“ I am, yours sincerely, 

“H. Jenkyns.” 

Burnet, who lived one hundred years after Foxe, says, “ Having com- 
pared Foxe^’s Acts and Monuments with the records, I have never been 
able to discover any errors or prevarications in them^ but the utmost 
fidelity and exactness,'^ ^ Here there is a direct contradiction of Par- 
sons, who says the records were defaced, or the most of them. The 
bishop declares that he had compared the book with the original records 
and found them accurate.'^ 

Strype ® also bears witness to the accuracy of Foxe in transcribing, 
and contradicts the accusation of Parsons. Foxe,’’ he says, “ was an 
indefatigable searcher into old registers, and left them as he found them, 
after he had made his collections and transcriptions out of them, many 
whereof I have seen and do possess. And it was his interest that they 
should remain to be seen by posterity; therefore we frequently find 

(1) Parsons, vol. in. p. 207. 

(2) See Mrs ElstoVs Preface to her translation of the Saxon Homilies. 

(3) Hist, of the Reformation, Preface. 

(4) I must observe, however, that Burnet is of opinion, that as Foxe’s work was written in haste, 
there are so many defects in it, that it can by no means be called a complete history of the times of 
which Burnet was speaking History of the Reformation, 8vo. London, 1811. Preface, pp. 10, 11 

(5) Annals, vol i. p 376 
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references to them in the margins of his book. Many have diligently 
compared his books with registers, and council-books, and have always 
found him faithful."'’ 

And again — 

The credit of this book of Mr. Foxe is mightily undermined by the 
papists, and most professedly and earnestly by Parsons, in his hook* I 
leave it to others to vindicate him ; but yet he must not go without the 
commendation of a most painful searcher into records^ archives y and 
repositories of original acts^ and letters of state, and a great collector 
of MSS. And the world is infinitely beholden to him for abundance 
of extracts thence, communicated to us in his volumes. And as he hath 
been found most diligent, so most strictly true and faithful in his tran- 
scriptions. And this I myself in part have founds 

And several passages in his book have been compared with king 
Edward’s council-book, lately discovered, and found to agree well 
together.”^ 

Such are the testimonials of three unimpeachable witnesses to the 
fidelity of Foxe, in consulting and in preserving the records, which 
Parsons declared he destroyed. Let us now consider the testimonials 
to his general value. The list might be much enlarged. It shall be 
brief. I begin it with the opinions of the present archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of Mr. Todd, the archdeacon of Cleveland, the poet Southey, the 
late dean Rennell, and Dr. Dibdin : with whom I commence. 

‘‘ I am now,” says Dr. Dibdin, to touch upon the unexecuted plan of 
reprinting John Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. My proposals for this some- 
what stupendous undertaking were before the public early in the year 
1827, and the present archbishop of Canterbury, (then bishop of London,) 
Avas graciously pleased to accept the dedication of the work to himself. 

‘ I am glad (said his grace) that you have made up your mind to repub- 
lish the great work of the Martyrs, and most willingly consent to your 
request of being allowed to dedicate the new edition to myself." His 
grace’s views upon the entire bearing of the original, appeared to me to 
be as luminous as just. He desired nothing more than that error might 
be guarded against, and truth, if possible, still more firmly established. 

I had previously and deliberately weighed in my own mind, the pro and 
con of the w^hole undertaking. I did not shrink from its magnitude ; and 
to speak the truth from my inmost bosom, I was determined not to set 
about the task as a partizan on either side of the question. My own opi- 
nion of F oxe had been slightly shadowed, rather than positively expressed, 
in the pages of the Bibliomania ; and if that author had many errors to 
rectify, and many extravagances to qualify, still, in the main, there ap- 
peared to be a strong current of truth which pervaded his pages 

‘‘ Among the most cordial, as well as the most forward in the trans- 
mission of these strictures, was my old and excellent friend, Mr. Arch- 

(1) Strype’s Amials, vol, i p 377 In vol ii. p, 44, Strype calls Foxe a “grave, learned, and painful 
divine ” 
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deacon Todd. ‘ I wisli miicli to talk with you, (observed he,) of John 
Foxe ; the life of him you must write anew. Many are the slumbering 
materials respecting him, and a very interesting piece of biography I am 
sure you can make of him.’ Again on the receipt of my prospectus : — 
‘ Do not make needless concessions in your prospectus ; as loud as you 
can cry, I will (much older though I be,) shout louder for the historian 
and exclaim, Poxe for ever !’ On liis first visit to me in London, on 
coming to take his turn of duty at the Chapel Royal, as one of the king’s 
chaplains, I perfectly remember his gallant elfervescence of speech 
touching my Foxe. ^ When I read your prospectus (said lie,) methought 
I rose from my table a foot higher.’ 

“ About a year and a half after the issuing of my prospectus, Mr. 
Southey, not knowing in what state the w^ork was, observes thus in a 
letter from Keswick, ‘ Is your edition of the Acts and Monuments going 
forward ? I have always intended to take advantage of its appearance 
for writing a life of John Foxe in the Quarterly Review, v/heicin I might 
render due honour to a man for whom I have a great veneration.’ 

“ The present venerable and learned dean of Winchester (Dr. Ren- 
nell) was thus pleased to cheer me on the publication of the prospectus, 
and with his entire approbation of the ' end and aim’ of the work itself. 

« ‘ Deanery, Feh 23, 1827. 

“ ^ My dear sir, — I return you my best thanks for your kind communi- 
cation of your intention of giving a new edition of Foxe’s Martyrs. I 
think it impossible to ^conceive an undertaking of more importance to 
the best interests of the protestant cause ; and that, in carrying this 
design into execution, you will have deserved well of your country. To 
vindicate Foxe’s veracity, as would be done in the course of your most 
laudable undertaking, would be to render an essential service to the 
church of England. I admire much the tone of your prospectus, which 
is timely and animated. My approbation of your design is unqualified, 
and be assured that every assistance within my humble powers and in- 
fluence shall be exerted. I shall be proud to be among your sub- 
scribers, and think I can answer for our chapter also. 

‘‘ ‘ Yours, &c. “ ^ T. Rennell.’ 

Such are the testimonies to the value of Foxe collected and given us 
by Dr. Dibdin. I add to these the testimony of professor Smythe. 

“ The real presence in the eucharist, was the great point on which 
the lives of men depended. The student should, by all means, turn to 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs ; let him look at the doctrines for the affirma- 
tion, or denial of which, men, and even women, were thrown into the 
flames; particularly, let him look at the disputation held before 
Henry VIII. ; and again by Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, at Oxford; 
he will see, and if he is inexperienced in such subjects, he will see with 
astonishment, the preposterous manner in which logic and metaphysics 

(1) Reminiscences of a Literarj Life, by the Rev. Thomas F. Dibdm, D D 2 vols. 8vo London, 1836 
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were made the ceremonies that preceded the execution and agonies of 
those eminent martyrs. Let him consider again, what were the reasons 
for which Oranmer himself had before tied his victims to the stake. 

I do not detail the points upon which the prelate disputed, or the 
remom for which he put an unhappy woman, and an inoffensive foreigner 
to death. They arc to be found, the first in Foxe, the second in Burnet. 
I cannot detail to you particulars of this nature.”^ 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs should be looked at. It is indeed in itself a 
long and dreadful history of the intolerance of the human mind, and at 
the same time of the astonishing constancy of the human mind ; that is, it 
is at once a monument of i1;s lowest debasement and its highest elevation. 

The volumes of Foxe are also every where descriptive of the manners 
and opinions of the different ages through which the author proceeds. 

^‘Foxe may always be consulted when the enormities of the papists 
are to be sought for.” ' 

Mr. Soames may be added to the list. 

Of publications tending to wean Englishmen from Romish pre- 
judices, no one probably had a more extensive operation than Foxe’s 
Martyrology. The first portion of this important work, which is prin- 
cipally an historical exposure of the papacy, was originally printed in 
Latin on the continent, whither the author had fled from the Marian 
persecution. Having arrived at home soon after Elizabeth’s accession, 
Foxe was encouraged, by various members of the hierarchy, to crown 
his former labours, by adding to them copious accounts of those who had 
perished as religious delinquents under the late ^jueen. Every facility 
was afforded to him for the completion of this task in the most satisfac- 
tory manner ; and he showed himself fully ivorthy of the confidence 
reposed m him. Invariable accuracy is not to be expected in any 
historical work of such extent ; but it may be truly said of England’s 
venerable martyrologist, that his relations are more than ordinarily worthy 
of reliance. His principal object being, indeed, to leave behind him a 
vast mass of authentic information relating to those miserable times 
which it had been his lot to witness, he printed a vast mass of original 
letters, records of judicial processes, and other documentary evidence. 
The result of this judicious policy was a work which has highly gratified 
the friends of protestantism, and successftilly defied its enemies. Nu- 
merous attacks have been levelled at the honest chronicles of Romish 
intolerance, but they have ever fallen harmless from the assailant’s hand.”® 
Dr. Wordsworth, the master of Trinity College, Cambridge, may be 
added to the honourable catalogue. 

I am well aware,” he says, that, by the extent to which I have 
availed myself of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, I fall within the sphere 
of such censures as that of Dr. John Milner, in which he speaks of ‘ the 
frequent publications of John Fox’s lying Book of Martyrs, with prints 

(1) Lectures on Modern History. Professor Smythe, vol i. p.252. London, 1840 

(2) Smythe’s Lectures on Modern History, vol. i. p,263. 

(3) Soamcs’s History ot the Reformation, vol. iv pp. 721, 722, London, 1828 
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of men, women, and children, expiring m flames ; the nonsense, incon- 
sistency, and falsehoods of which (he says) he had in part exposed in 
his Letters to a Prebendary.** I am not ignorant of what has been said, 
also, by Dr. J. Milner’s predccessois, in the same argument, by Harps- 
field, Parsons, and others. But neither his writings nor theirs have 
proved, and it ne'cer will he proved ^ that John Focce is not one of the 
most faithful and authentic of all historians. We know too much of 
the strength of Foxe’s book, and of the weakness of those of his adver- 
saries, to be further moved by Dr. John Miliiei’s censures, than to charge 
them with falsehood. All the many researches and disco veiies of later 
times, in regard to historical documents, have only contributed to place 
the general fidelity and truth of Foxc*s narrative on a rock, which cannot 
be shaken. And surely we are indebted to the popish ecclesiastics of 
that day for having thus faithfully recorded the opinions for which they 
persecuted these Brethren in Christ and let it be remembered, that 
it is from their own registers that Strype, Foxe, and other historians, 
have drawn the greater part of the particulars they relate. How great, 
then, is the effrontery of those writers who attempt to persuade us that 
the accounts given by Foxe are forgeries of his own devising 

We heartily wish,” says the British Ciitic, of a former day,^ ‘‘ that 
some English divine of learning, candour, and ability, would republish 
Foxe, with notes, confirming what is true, and rejecting what could be 
proved false. The evidence, we believe, against the spirit of popery 
would be ample, after all the deductions that could be demanded.” 

“ When Foxe’s book was first published,” says Mr. Levis, “he was 
thought to have done very exquisite service to the piotestant cause, in 
showing, from abundance of ancient books, records, registers, and choice 
manuscripts, the encroachments of popes and papalins, and the stout 
oppositions that were made by learned and good men, in all ages and 
countries, against them ; and especially under king Henry VIIL and 
queen Mary here in England, preserving to us the memories of those 
holy men and women, those bishops and divines, together with their 
histories, acts, sufferings, and their constant deaths, willingly undergone 
for the sake of Christ and his gospel, and for lefusing to comply with 
popish doctrines and superstitions. It has been found, by those loho 
haw searched the records and registers that Foxe used, that lie Is always 
faithful. Nay, this has been owned by Collier, who takes all oppoi- 
timities to depreciate his character, and undervalue his woik.”® 

“ Mr. John Foxe, the martyrologist,” says Oldmixon, agiave, learned, 
and painful divine, and an exile for religion, “ employed his time abroad 
in writing the Acts and Monuments of that church, that would hardly 
receive him into her bosom, and in collecting materials relating to the 
martyrdom of those that suffered for religion in the reigns of Henry VIII. 

(1) Wordsworth’s Eccles Biography, Preface, pp 21, 22 , London, 1818 

(2; The high churchism (a phrase as siUy and unmeaning as low churchism) of the British Ciitic of 
1808 would he now called low churchism by the editois or the publication which still hears that name 
I refer to vol xxxi p. 538, &c 

(3) Lives of Wiclit and Pecock, Preface, p 13 
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and queen Mary : all which he published, first in Latin, for the benefit 
of foreigners, and then in English, for the service of his own country 
and the church of England, in the year 1561. No hooh ever gam suck 
a mortal wound to popery as this. It was dedicated to the queen, and 
was in such high reputation, that it was ordered to be set in the churches, 
where it raised in the people an invincible horror and detestation of that 
religion that had shed so much innocent blood. The Oxonian (Ant. 
Wood) is not contented with saying, He was a very bitter enemy in his 
writings to the Roman catholics, (vol. i. p. 186,) but copies that profligate 
libeller, Parsons, the Jesuit, in abusing him, as false, impertinent, and 
ignorant; and this learned and good man has met with many an ill 
word, from some ecclesiastical writers, purely on account of his aversion 
to certain ceremonies and habits.” ^ 

‘‘We come now,” says Fuller, “ to set down those particular martyrs 
that suffered in this queen’s reign (Mary). But this point hath been 
handled already so curiously and copiously by Mr. Foxe, that his industry 
herein hath starved the endeavours of such as shall succeed him, leaving 
nothing for their pens and pains to feed upon. For what can the man 
do that cometh after the king? Even that which hath been already 
done^ saith Solomon. And Mr. Foxe, appearing sole emperor in this 
subject, all posterity may despair to add any remarkable discoveries 
which have escaped his observation. Wherefore, to handle this subject 
after him, what is it, but to light a candle to the sun? or rather (to 
borrow a metaphor from his book), to kindle one single stick to the 
burning of so many faggots!''' ^ 

“ I desire my Church History should behave itself to his (John 
Foxe’s) Book of Martyrs as a lieutenant to its captain, only to supply 
the place in his absence, to be supplemental thereunto, in such matters 
of moment which have escaped his observation.”® 

The great Camden thus writes of him : “ Ex eruditorum numero 
obiit Joannes Foxus Oxoniensis, qui Ecclesiasticam Anglise Historiam, 
sive Martyrologiuin indefesso veritatis studio primum Latine, postea 
Anglice auctius magna cum laude contexuit.” ^ 

Archbishop Whitgift styled him “ that worthy man, who had so 
well deserved of this church of England ;” and he tells Mr. Cartwright, 
that “ he had read over his Acts and Monuments from one end to the 
other.” 

And again: “ Mr. Foxe, who hath very diligently and faithfully 
laboured in this matter (of archbishops and metropolitans) and searched 
out the truth of it, as learnedly as I know any man to have done.”® 

1 might select very many more ; but I end the list^ as I began it^ 
with the testimony of the ecclesiastical head of the Anglican church. I 
began it with the archbishop of Canterbury, who adorns that headship 
(long may his peaceful virtues be continued to us !) in this our own 

(1) Oldmixon, History of the Reformation, pp. 336, 337, folio, London, 1739. 

(2) Puller’s Chmch History, book vm p 16. (3) Puller, p.2Sl, book v. 

(4) Annals of Elizabeth, p 5.58, 8vo. ed. (5) Strype’s Annals, vol. i p. 310, Oxford, 1S24. 
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day ; and I conclude it with the testimony of tlic archbisliop of Canter- 
bury, contemporary with the martyrologist himself. These, with tlie 
intermediately-quoted authorities, will he deemed amply sufficient for 
all impartial inquirers into the merits and value of tlie labours of John 
Foxe ; unless, indeed, these inquirers resemble such men as Eusebius 
Andrews, or his follower and coadjutor, Mr. Maitland. 


VL JOHN MILNER, OR MILLER, 

Is the next assailant on the veracity and fidelity of John Foxe, whom it 
IS necessary to consider. 

When the church of England had resolved by its ecclesiastical and 
temporal rulers to incorporate the holy Scriptures into its services for the 
benefit of the people, and to make some other changes which it deemed 
to be useful, it still continued in communion with the church of Rome. 
Among the changes winch it cfTcctcd, however, one of the chief, was its 
own self-government, in imitation of the unifoim practice of the primi- 
tive episcopal churches ; and tlie consequent abolition of the gradually- 
usurped supremacy of the bisliops of Rome over the bishops of England. 
Subjection to Home was destroyed when the convocation of 1534 
submitted to the king ; communion with Rome was continued. Our 
ecclesiastical and temporal rulers^ together icith the great majority of the 
people^ did not icish to separate from Home. They desired only that 
Rome should change to such extent, that it would neither enforce its 
discipline, nor its opinions, upon the chuicli of England. This commu- 
nion, without subjection, continued, with the short interval of three 
years in the reign of Mary, about forty years, from the year 1534, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., to the year 1579, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
About that time those Christians in England, who had retained their 
adherence to the opinion that subjection to the bishop of Rome was 
essential to the favour of God, were commanded by the bishop of Rome 
to discontinue their attendance at the parish church. They obeyed the 
command. This order of the foreigner, and this obedience by certain 
of the English, was the real cause of the total cessation of the communion 
between England and Rome, which had existed from the earliest times, 
for centuries before Augustine was commissioned by Gregory. Though 
the communion between the two churches ceased, the claim of the 
bishop of Rome to govern the bishops of England did not cease. The 
apostolical succession of Rome still desired to rule, and still insisted on 
ruling over the apostolical succession of England ; and various ecclesiastics, 
under various names, were commissioned from that time till the present 
day to govern those baptized Christians m England, who adhere to the 
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usurped supremacy of a foreign bisliop ; and wlio refuse tlieir obedience 
to the English bishops in whose dioceses they may happen to reside. 
John Milner was one of those persons who thus molated the canons of 
the amient church, and acknowledged the supremacy of a foreign bishop 
over the bisliops of the church of his native country ; and he was called 
by that foreign bishop, and by the persons both on the continent and in 
England, who believe that such foreign bishop is invested with divine 
right to rule all churches, “ the bishop of Castabala.” Not only so — the 
foreign bishop has presumed to consider England as divided into districts ; 
and he appoints those persons whom he calls bishops, to preside with 
episcopal authority over the Christians who live in those districts ; although 
the Anglican bishops reside in the same districts, and there exercise that 
authority which is secured to them by the present laws of the land ; and 
which they derive also, independently of any merely human law, from the 
commission which Christ has given in the unbroken apostolical succession. 
John Milner, or Miller,^ was one of the persons who was thus presump- 
tuously and most uncanonically appointed by the foreigner to preside over 
a portion of England ; which that usurping and intrusixe foreigner and his 
friends, abroad and at home, have called the midland district. This district 
comprises the counties of Shropshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Rutlandshire, Lincolnshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and the Isle of Ely. In all these counties 
John Milner, or Miller, at the command of the bishop of Rome, exer- 
cised the episcopal powers of ordaining, confirming, and ruling Christians ; 
and insolently superseded, wherever his influence extended, the canonical, 
lawful, and divinely-granted authority of the Anglican bishops, of Ely, 
Lincoln, Oxford, Norwich, and others. The title which the foreign 
usurper gave to this agent of his usurpation, was vicar-apostolic ; and it 
is believed that this usurpation still continues ; and that there are even 
now in England, and in many parts of the empire, other persons, who still 
presume, intrusively and uncanonically, to exercise episcopal functions ; 
and who are called by the names both of bishops and of apostolical 
vicars, as the vicars, or substitutes, or representatives of the foreign 
ecclesiastical usurper. This John Milner, or Miller, who was thus 
acknowledged by many to be the bishop of Castabala, and vicar 
apostolic of the midland district, was one of the chief traducers of John 
Foxe. The parents of Milner, or Miller, were respectable people in trade. 
Having received the first rudiments of education at Sedgley Park, 
near Wolverhampton, and Edgbaston, near Birmingham, he was sent 
to the English college at Douay, to complete his studies. It is thought 
probable, that ongoing abroad he took the name of Milner, instead of his 
father’s patronymic. Miller. He was ordained in the church of Rome, 
priest, in the year ] 777, being then twenty-five years of age. He was 

(1) That his real name was Miller, appears from the following baptismal register ■ — Anno Dni 1752, 
die 14 Oetob Baptmtus fuit Johannes Miller, films Joseph! et Helenas Miller, conjugum. Patruii 
luerunt Jacobus Brown et Anna Marslancl A me Gul. Errington, Miss Aplico. 

c c 2 
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sent soon after on what is impertinently called the mission in England,” 
and was placed in London, whence he Avas removed to Winchester; a 
vacancy among the (Roman) catholic priests had taken place there, two 
having fallen victims to a malignant fever. Dr. Milner was prompted by 
charitable feelings to render assistance to the unfortunate pasftors during 
their illness, and he was appointed to succeed to the office in October, 
1779. Dr. Milner, from the year 1778, when his energies and zeal were 
first called forth, took an active part in all the controversies relating to the 
affairs of the Roman communion in England. In 1782, a new oath for the 
Romanists w^as proposed by “ the committee” appointed for five years 
to promote and attend the affiiirs of the Roman-catholic body in England.” 
This oath was condemned by the four vicars apostolic, w^ho issued an 
encyclical letter, in which they declared that it could not lawfully he 
taken. This circumstance gave rise to the publications called the Blue 
Booh, which were so denominated from being stitched in blue paper, 
and having no regular title. In one of these the committee protested 
against the present and all decisions of the bishops, “ as encroaching 
on their natural, civil, and religious liberties.” One of the first publi- 
cations of Dr. Milner’s was a “ Sermon preached in the Romanist chapel 
at Winchester, April 28d, 1782.” In this he endeavoured to defend the 
loyalty of the Romanists of England, to prove that the charges of 
uncharitableness, sedition, and perjury, brought against their religion 
were unfounded, and that they were capable of being good citizens, and 
faithful subjects to the protestant government. 

He afterwards assisted at the consecration of Dr. William Gibson, an 
usurping bishop in * England, and designated vicar apostolic for the 
northern district. Dr. John Douglas, at the same time, was appointed 
to the London district. The ceremony took place at Lul worth Castle, 
and the officiating Roman prelate was Dr. Walmesley, the author of 
“ Pastorini’s History of the Christian Church.” These two prelates, 
before they left Lul worth, agreed to another encyclical letter, condemning 
the appellation assumed by the before-named Committee, namely, 
Protesting Catholic Dissenters ; and they appointed Dr. Milner their 
agent for the western and northern districts. In consequence of this 
appointment, he became acquainted with the most celebrated statesmen 
of the time, and with three of the English bishops. The repose which 
he was able to secure from the controversies in which he was almost in- 
cessantly engaged, was devoted to the study of antiquities, particularly 
those connected with the church. He was a frequent contributor to tlie 
pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine. In 1798 he published a “Disser- 
tation on the modern style of altering Cathedrals, as exemplified in the 
Cathedral of Salisbury.” The occasion of this was the making of certain 
alterations, which roused the indignation of men of taste, and were 
severely condemned. Towards the end of the same year he published 
his diief work, “ The History, Civil and Ecclesiastical, and Survey of the 
Antiquities of Winchester.” However valuable this book might be in an 
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historical and antiquarian point of view, it partook of the nature of his 
other productions, and was thickly interspersed with polemical disquisi- 
tions. It consequently occasioned much animadversion in the reviews, 
and gave rise to several controversial tracts. His attack upon bishop 
Hoadly was answered by Dr. Robert Hoadly Ashe, and Dr. Sturges, 
prebendary of Winchester, who had the unexpected assistance of the 
Rev. J oseph Berington, a Roman-catholic priest, who defended his church 
from being a party to Dr. Milner’s intemperate attack. About the end 
of this year he published “ Letters to a Prebendary,” which Dr. Sturges 
did not attempt to answer, believing that the controversy, if extended 
further, would not bring conviction to the minds of either party. 

In the year 1808 Dr. Milner was appointed bishop of Castabala, and 
vicar apostolic of the midland district. In 1804 he took up his residence 
at W olverhampton, where he continued to reside till his death. 

His publications weie numerous. His expectations, however, of re- 
ceiving for them the countenance of the pope were disappointed, when 
(while at Rome, whither he had gone on behalf of the English Romanists) 
he was told that although he had done his duty, yet he had not been 
sufficiently considerate, so as not to hurt the feelings of others. To 
enumerate his works would not be advantageous to this brief notice ; 
which is intended merely to give some information of one who was an 
objector to John Foxe. 

Dr. Milner died April 1826, and was buried at the Roman-catholic 
chapel, Wolverhampton, April 27th.’ 

I shall briefly review the objections which Milner has collected against 
the work of Foxe. They are to be found in his “ Letters to a Preben- 
dary,” his “ End of Controversy,” and principally in his History of 
Winchester." 

He introduces his attack on Foxe, by alleging the various excuses or 
apologies which are urged by the friends of Mary for the burnings of the 
antipapahsts. It is much to be regretted that this very influential 
writer did not submit to his friends and party, the great truth — that the 
laws of the church of Rome are all, every one, founded, established, and 
enforced, upon the theory which ever will, ever did, ever must, end in 
punishing the body for the good of the soul — the theory, that the 
church of Rome and the bishop of Rome, have an innate divine 
authority,' confirmed by the general councils, and especially by the 
council of Trent, to enforce the canons which justify compulsory obedi- 
ence to the church and bishop of Rome. The whole mass of the bulls 
of the popes, the whole ecclesiastical code of Rome, are as much founded 
upon the one principle, that obedience to the church is to be enforced 
by the church ; as the law of England is founded upon the principle 
that the obedience of the subject, is to be enforced by the state, and by 
the king. The apologies of Milner prove the truth of this affirmation to 

Biography, 1827 j Lives of Eminent Englishmen, 
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the utmost. I insert them, therefore, witli a brief notice of the fallacy 
of each, as the best introduction to his remarks on the martyrologist. 

As the sanguinary persecutions,*” says Milner, “ for which this reign 
(that of Mary) was, unfortunately, too famous, reached Winchester, it 
is necessary to say something concerning them ; and since the matter has 
been misrepresented by the generality of writers, for the purpose of 
keeping up a spirit of unchristian resentment and counter-persecution in 
the nation, we shall enlarge upon the subject further than would be 
proper, were a less benevolent object in view than the appeasing of that 
spirit. 

Objection 1. “ First, then, it is to be observed, that if Mary was a 
persecutor, it was not in virtue of any tenet of her religion that she 
became so.” 

Answer 1. The tenets of her religion taught obedience to the bishop of 
Rome^ at all hazards^ whatever were the conscientious, or rational con- 
clusions of the individual inquirers. 

Objection 2. At her coming to the crown, and for almost two years 
afterwards, while she declared herself openly in favour of the ancient 
religion, she as openly disclaimed every degree of force or violence against 
those who professed and practised any of the late systems.” ^ 

Answer She disclaimed force, but she demanded obedience in reli- 
gion. The question is, What was to be the result to the subject, if that 
obedience was not eventually given? She would not punish heretics, 
unless they w^erc obstinate heretics ! 

Objection 3. ‘‘ We have the ordinances and instructions of the pope 
for bringing back this kingdom to his communion ; in these occur many 
documents and rules of forbearance and conciliation, but not a word 
that insinuates corporal punishment or persecution of any kind.^ It is 
universally admitted that the papal legate, cardinal Pole, uniformly 
expressed ^ a strong aversion to extremity and rigour,’® and opposed tlie 
practice of them, as far as was in his power. In like manner it is 
admitted, that the Spanish chaplains of king Philip, and other catholic 
preachers, publicly condemned, from the pulpit, the persecution* which 
was then carried on ; as being opposite to the Christian spirit, and detri- 
mental to the interests of relimon.”^ 

O 

Answer 8. Would not tlie pope, the cardinal, and the Spanish chap- 
lains, all have agreed that obstinate heretics, continuing to refuse to 
obey, should be eventually coerced ? Would persevering disobedience to 
Rome, have been permitted ? This plea of Milner is mere hypocrisy. 

Objection 4. “ If, after an interval of nearly two years’ toleration, the 
queen engaged the parliament to revive the ancient acts against Lollards,® 

(1) Heylm, Hist of Queen Jane, p. 163. Hist, of Mary, p 25 

(2) Dodd, vol 1 , p. 545, etc 

(3) Collier, p. 377 Echaid, Heylm, Rapin See extracts from Pole’s letters, etc. m his life, by Philips, 
■vol. li 

(4) Philips’s Life ol Caidlnal Pole Eehaid’s Hist nl England, Colher, etc. 

(5) 1st and 2d Philip and Man, r a 
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it cannot be denied that she had many provocations,^ from which she too 
hastily inferred that the existence of the protestant religion Avas incom- 
patible with the security of her government. These were — Wyat’s 
rebellion ; the open and avowed attempts made by reformers upon her 
OAvn life, and the lives of the established clergy the prayers that Avere 
publicly made in conventicles for her death the intolerable insults 
publicly offered to the religion of the state ; ^ the political impostures 
practised against her government and faith ; ® and the seditious and 
treasonable books Avhich were published by some of the leaders of the 
reformation, and, amongst the rest, by our late prelate of Winchester, 
Poynet.® All this, however, is offered, not in excuse, but barely in 
extenuation of the charge brought against Mary. 

AnsAver 4. All these pleas will neither excuse, justify, nor even exte- 
nuate the cruel burnings of peasants, artificers, and Avomen, against whom 
no such crimes were alleged, and whose only offence Avas anti-popery. 
Each traitorous offender — every treasonable offence ought to have been 
punished, but never, never ought there to have been either with Henry, 
Mary, or Elizabeth, burnings for blameless opinions. We have changed ; 
and if the propriety and reasonableness of further changes in our laws 
respecting religion can he pointed out^ we will make further changes, 
Rome must imitate our example ; and not be contented with apologies. 

Objection 5. If Gardiner, Bonner, and certain other catholics taught 
and practised religious persecution in their days, they were not singular 
in this particular ; the most eminent protestant divines openly inculcated 
the same intolerant lessons.^ In like manner, the protestant states were 
no sooner established, than they every where Kegan to turn the sword 
against the catholics;® and not content with that, the different sects 


(1) Heyhn, in his Account of the Causes of the Peisecution, says, “Such were the madnesses of the 
people . the governors of the church exasperated at these provocations ” — Hist ot Queen Mary, 
p. 47. 

(2) Notes of Milner — ^William Thomas, clerk of the council to Edward VI and a disciple of the 
Tamous preacher Goodman, plotted the murder of the queen, for which he was sent to the Tower, and 
afterwards executed , at which time he boasted that he died for his country — Wood’s Athen. Oxou. 
Dr. Bourne and Dr Pendleton, preaching the catholic doctrine at St. Paul’s Cross, barely escaped, the 
one a dagger which was thrown at him, and which stuck in a post of the pulpit , the other a bullet that 
was fired at him, and grazed his person —Stow, Collier, etc 

(3) Heyhn, p 47. . . , ^ ^ 

(4) Dogs and cats, shaved and dressed like priests, officiating, were suspended m the sheets, or 
otherwise exposed — Stow, etc. 

(5) In March, 1554, a girl, called Elizabeth Crofts, was concealed in a wall, near Aldgate, and there 
taught to counterfeit a supernatural voice, declaiming against the queen, confession, the mass, etc — 
Stow, Heyhn The year following, at Eltham in Kent, a youth of the name of Featherstone was in- 
structed to assume the personage of Edward VI. in order to invalidate the queen’s right to the throne. 

(6) Such as the famous John Knox’s “ Blast against the monstruous Regimen of Women,” and Ins 
other works against queen , Mary of England, and queen Mary of Scotland. Goodman’s book concerning 
“ The Superiour Magistrate,” in which he invokes the spirit of Wyat as a martyr. Poynet’s “ Treatise 
on Politic Power ” — Heyhn, Collier, Ant Wood 

(7) Beza, the celebrated pastor of Geneva, writing in justification of the burning of Servetus, by Ins 

master, Calvin, for heterodoxy in religion, which event had lately taken place in that city, produces 
ample authorities from Luther, Calvin, Melaiicthon, BuUinger, Capito (to whom he might ha-^ added 
even the conciliating Bucer,) in defence of capital punishments in matters of religion See BezaDe 
HereUcis puniendis a civih Magisiratu, %c, occauone mortis Serveti. Cranmer took it '^on his con- 
science that the young king, Edward VI , was obliged to sign the death-warrant of Joan Bouchei, con- 
demned for heresy, on account of a singular opinion concernmg the nature of Christs body. Heylm, 
Collier, part ii p 291. He also promoted the caxntal punishment of other dissenters, during this reign, 
as he had in the preceding reign that of protestants in general. . , . ^ * 

(8) This is emphatically remaiked, with lespect to Scotland, by Dr. Robeitson in his history of that 
country, an 1560 The same penal laws against catholics were about this tune enacted in England , 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, ?/c 
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amongst them made use of it against each other. ^ At the very time 
when Mary was burning protestants in England, the English refugees 
in Germany were persecuting each other on account of their respective 
opinions.^ 

Answer 5. I have noticed these sickening recriminations. I again 
say, Equal crime proves only equal guilt when that equal crime is con- 
tinued. Otir guilt has ceased^ j or our laics are changed. The guilt of 
Rome is, not that it formerly persecuted, but that its canon laws are 
unchanged. 

Let us now consider the charges of Milner against J olm F oxe. lliey 
will be found to be as vague and as unmeaning as those of Andrews. 
Objection 6. “ The huge history of these persecutions,” says Milner, 
written by John Foxe, which has been the storehouse for all succeeding 
writers on the same subject, has been demonstrated to be one tissue of 
falsehood, misrepresentation, and absurdity.*”® 

Answer 6. The answer to this remark is, that instead of the woid 
demonstrated^ we must read the word, accused^ or said to he. No as- 
sailant of Foxe has demonstrated his work to be one tissue of falsehood. 

Objection 7. Some of his pretended martyrs were alive at the time when 
he was describing the circumstances of their death many of them were 
executed for rebellion, assassination, theft, or other ciimcs not a few of 
them died in the open profession of the catholic doctrine, or only differed 
m certain points of no great consequence to the main subjects of con- 
troveisy whilst the greater part either differed from the received doc- 
trines of the established church, or differed from each other in some of 
the points, at least, on which they were arraigned and condemned.^ 
Answer 7. For “ some^' read one r that is, Marbeck, whose case 
I have considered. 

None were burnt for such crimes in the reign of Mary who are men- 
tioned by Foxe as martyrs. I have already said, if a thief be burnt, 


(1) For the perspcutions practised by the protestants against each other in the Low Countiies, see 
Gerard Brand, Hist. Ref Pays Bas. For the persecutions raised against the anabaptists and other 
dissenters in this country, see Stow, Collier, Neal’s Hist of Puritans For the persecutions exercised 
by dissenters upon quakers, see Penn's Life of G. Fox, who complains that 3.173 friends had suffered 
imprisonment under the commonwealth, of whom 32 had died of the rigours of their confinement 
In New England, four quakers, ot whom one was a woman, were actually hanged See also Baxter’s 
Kpy to Calhohcs, p 48, and Pief , in which he boasts that his party had the sword to punish heretics, 
and calls upon the protector, Cromwell, to use it against papists, seekers, and quakers 

(2) Heyhn’s History of Queen Mary, p. 61, 62 

(3) The mnumerable falsehoods and misrepresentations of this work (new editions of which are 
annually published, to keep up that spirit which it w^as first written to produce) have been demon- 
strated by Alaniis Copiis, alias Nic. Harpsfield, by F Parsons, in his Three Conversions, and m part 
by Ant. Wood, Colhei, and other learned and candid protestants 

(4) Ant. Wood says, that Foxe has committed many eriors by trusting to the relations of poor simple 
people, and lu making such martyrs that were living after the first edition ot his book, though after- 
w ards by him excused and omitted Athen Oxon — It is plain, however, that these omissions only 
regarded such as were actually proved to be then alive by Alanus Copus, as ivas the case with the 
musician Marbeck The same learned antiquary brings numerous proofs of remaining errors, sufiScient 
10 invalidate the ciedit of the whole Martyrology See the remarkable story ot one Grimwood, who 
was actually present in a church, when the cler^man was describing, on the authority of Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments (seep 2,100), the circumstances of his supposed miseiable and preternatural death, 
“ his bowels, by the judgment of God, falling out of his body in consequence.” Grimwood, in return, 
brought an action against the clergyman for defamation Athen Oxon. Hen Morgan 

(5) For example, sir John Oldtastle, sir Henry Acton, John Onley, William Flower, William 
Gardiner, &c 

(6) For example, Savanarola, Rhedonensis, Thomas Bilney, William Taj lor, &c To these maj be 
added the pretended confessors. Picus MirandoJa, Erasmus, &c. 

(7) See, at large, Tlic Three Conversions of England, part m 
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not for robbery, but for quakerism, lie may be called a martyr for that 
quakerism. Their holding different opinions among each other, or 
their greater or less variation from popery, has nothing to do with the 
one only fact of any moment, which is, that they were burnt for anti- 
popery. 

With respect to the remarks of Milner, in the notes, I add that — 

1. Foxe could not have committed errors by trusting to the accounts 
of poor, simple people, without those errors being instantly discovered. 
He did trust to those who reported the martyrdoms, but his narratives 
were instantly and closely scrutinized. The most decisive proofs of his 
veracity are to be found in his great anxiety to correct his accounts of 
Grimwood and Marbeck, one of which, as we have seen, he retained, 
and one of which he rejected, after inquiring into the truth of the accu- 
sation that he had been in both instances deceived. 

Milner then goes on to discuss the martyrdoms of Bambridge and 
Philpot, who were natives or residents of Winchester. In doing so, 
he appears to condemn the cruelties in question, by speaking of “ the 
odious persecution but he so speaks of ‘‘ church authority’’’ and 
“ obstinate heretics,” that the reader of his book very unwillingly but 
very rightly infers, that the bodily punishment of a heretic by his church 
would not be deemed to be persecution. I pass by all such observations, 
however, as he has not assailed in his narrative the character of Foxe. 

One mistake he seems to have discovered in the narrative of the death 
of Gardiner by Foxe. Gardiner,” says Milner, “ having opened the 
new parliament, in quality of lord chancellor, October 21, 1555, was 
two days afterwards seized with the gout, and died, in sentiments of 
great humility and contrition, November 12th following, at York-place, 
now WhitehalL” In the notes to this passage Milner adds — Foxe, 
and after him Burnet, and other historians, relate, that on the day of 
Ridley and Latimer’s execution at Oxford, Gardiner postponed his dinner 
until he had received an account of that tragical event, having messengers 
at proper distances on the road to convey him the earliest intelligence ; 
that the old duke of Norfolk, who was then one of his guests, expressed 
great uneasiness at the delay of his meal ; and that, on the arrival of the 
news, Gardiner, transported with joy, sat do^vn to table, where he was 
seized with the dysury, and being carried to bed, died in great torments 
a fortnight after. The falsehood of this story, founded in excessive 
prejudice, is proved by Collier, from the following circumstances: 
Latimer and Ridley suffered October 16. October 21 Gardiner opened 
the parliament, which he afterwards attended a second time. The old 
duke of Norfolk had been dead a year before this event ; and Gardiner 
himself died November 12, not of dysury, but of the gout.”^ 

With respect to the duke of Norfolk, who dined with Gardiner, it 
was probably the grandson of the duke, who died in 1 554*. He might be 
called the old duke after he had possessed his dukedom some years, and 

(n E(cles. Hist, p. 386. 
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ceased to be a young man : and with respect to the other alleged inac- 
curacy, the death of Gardiner, I answer in the language of the Quarterly 
Review : — 

As to the death of Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, Dr. Milner, as 
liis liigh-church friend, Jeremy Collier, had done before liim, endeavours 
triumphantly to confute Foxe’s story, that he died of dysury, immediately 
after the burning of Ridley and Latimer, by the fact of his having opened 
the parliament five days after that melancholy event. But let it be re- 
membered, that F oxe, though at that time in concealment, had the best 
opportunities of information : and it has been suggested, that Gardiner, 
though labouring under that malady, might really open the parliament the 
fifth day from its access, and return to his own house, wlieie he certainly 
expired a few days after. 

“ A late speaker of the House of Commons is said to have attended 
to his parliamentary duties under circumstances equally distressing.”^ 
The conclusion is, that Milner has produced nothing against “ the 
veracity and fidelity” of the martyrologist. This attempt, also, like 
every other, to impeach him of dishonest representations of facts, has 
totally failed.^ 


VII. GEORGE LEO IIAYDOCK, 

A Romanist clergyman, of Whitby, is the next of the assailants on 
the veracity and fidelity of John Foxe whom I deem it right to notice. 

I mention the name of this gentleman, on account of his introducing 
the abuses of the martyrologist in the preface to a book of devotion, 
published by him for the use of his congregation. I am not aware of 
the existence among the anti-papal ists, whether of the church of England, 
or of any other communion, of a devotional book of tins description, 
which introduces the controversy between the two churches and their 
controversialists, in this manner. The present bishop of London, Dr. 
Hook, many other clergymen, Dr. Morison among the dissenters, 
Taylor, Spinks, Bean, Nelson, Jay, Simeon, Jenks, Goldie, and very 
many others whom I could mention, have clothed devotional thoughts 
in devotional language, and published books of prayers for the benefit of 


(1) Quarterly Review, vol. iii p 355, (1810 ) 

1 subjoin, Milner’s account of the dying words of Gardiner — 

“ Gardiner,” say Godwin® and Parker “ died lepeating these words — ‘ Erravi cum Petro, at non flevi 
4jum Petro.’ In the sermon which he preached before the king and queen his words were — ‘ Negavi 
cum Petro, exivi cum Petro, sed nondum amare flevi cum Petro * ” (Uodd ) — Milner's History of Win- 
chester, vol. 1 . pp 355— -362. 

(2) The reader who may wish to know more of Milner is referied, for his character as an ecclesias- 
tical historian, to the Quarterly Review, vol xxxii p. 90 , for his credulity, m the matter of Sister 
Nativite, to vol. xxxvi p. 308, &c.; to vol. xxv p H2, vol. xxxvi p 356, and to vol. m, p 317, for his 
conduct on the question of the Veto 


(a) “In ipsa regiaWestmonasteriipodagncisdolonbusabsumptusinteriit duodecimo Novembris, 1555 
“ Nov. l.i, Meinor Ecclesiast. Strype, vol. iii p 229 Decumbentis in lecto cadaver ita putridum 
foetidumque ante mortem fuit, ut prassentibus nihil molestms ipso odoie esse potuit. In ipso mortis 
momento haec verba ejaculatus est ‘Erravi cum Petio, non llevi cum Petro.'”— Ita Parke m Anti 
quit. Britan, p 511. God\\in, p 23? 
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tlie people ; but I do not remember that any one of these, or of otheis 
whom I have not named, prefixes such an introduction to the praises of 
God, and the prayers to God, which he has collected together for the 
services of his Christian brethren. I allude to Mr. Haydock and his 
book, therefore, to deprecate this custom. Queen Elizabeth commanded 
the expression “ fiom the Bishop of Eome, and all his damnable enor- 
mities, good Lord deliver us/’ to be omitted from the liturgy. She 
acted wisely. A solemn prayer for ourselves implies a solemn voWy 
that we will so live, as to hope to receive the blessings for which we 
pray. A solemn prayer against others is a solemn curse upon them ; 
and there can be no hope of that change among Christians by which 
they may all eventually seek for truth and union, if they begin to 
follow the example of the church of Rome, in cursing the heretics on 
Holy Thursday, or of introducing prayers against the persons of their 
brethren into their books of private devotion.^ 

The title of Mr. Haydock’s book is, “ A Key to the Roman-catholic 
Office : briefly showing the falsehood of Foxe’s martyrology, the invo- 
cation of saints not idolatrous, the meaning of the litanies, &c. See.” 
The calendar contains a short account of the chief saints, their titles, 
countries, the year of their happy death, with a variety of prayers, &c. &c. 
A collection of hymns, or religious songs, is added, as a second part ; 
and the third part contains a brief account of the conflicts of religion, 
or a history of the opposition to truth, firom Cain to Herod the Great. 
The persons who have defended or opposed certain truths or errors which 
have sprung up m the Christian church, are so arranged, as to represent the 
primitive martyrs and the modern church of Rome as constituting one 
identified communion ; while the opposite columns, fi:om the druids, the 
pharisees, and Nero, down to Luther, Robespierre, Priestley, and 
Johanna Southcott, together with the chief upholders of the anti-papal 
Anglican church, are classed among the followers of Cain, and the enemies 
of Christ. This peculiar mode of representing the episcopacy of England 
as heretical, is chiefly borrowed from the plate in Milner s Letters to a 
Prebendary, in which the church universal is represented as a vine, and 
identified with the church Roman. The dead branches are engraven as 
fallen oflF from the vine, and among those dead or withered branches are 
the reformers, and the chief ecclesiastics of the Anglican anti-papal 
church. This mode of conducting the great controversy is not unfair. 
It is but a method of representing the opinion of the writer. I only 
protest against either protestant or papist introducing their mutual accu- 
sations into their books of humble devotion.® 

(1) The Athanasian Creed ’—the Athanasian Creed ' will he sounded in my ear, after these remarks 
I answer— the church universal, not any one particular church, denounces only in that creed the deniert. 
of the divinity of Christ, as the wilful forfeitors ol the privileges of the Christian covenant in general. 
The divinity of Chiist, and the mysterious value of the atonement, with the other truths resulting from 
It, constitute Christianity 

(2) I had written (but I have destroyed the MS.) Prayers to God against Popery The book I reflected, 
if published, would h.ive pi odu ced “ Prayers to God against Protestantism and thus the new and 
painful mode of conducting the great controvers} would have begun, which I now censure in Mr. 
IIa> dock, 
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The passages in Mr. Haydock’s work, to which I now refer, are found 
in the preface. 

After some observations, in which every Christian will agree, on the 
duty of prayer, and of contending for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, Mr. Haydock recommends his readers to study the history of such 
persons as St.Gervase, St. Anastasia, St. Francis of Sales, as far preferable 
to the martyrology of John Foxe. The custom of publishing new 
editions of Foxe with engravings is censured as promoting hatred 
against our catholic fellow-subjects: while no allusion is made either to the 
causes of the publication of such books, or the continued unchangeable- 
ness, either, of the errors opposed, or of the supremacy claimed. Many 
observations are added, which I pass by as not referring to Foxe, till we 
come to the same summary of the charges against the martyrologist 
which is given by Milner, in his History of Winchester, his Letters 
to a Piebendary,^ and End of Controversy.^ Haydock refuses to call 
some of those who were burnt for their opinions concerning the church 
of Rome by the name of martyrs, because they were neither members of 
the church of England, nor holy persons. Oranmer, he says, would have 
condemned them also. He refers to Parsons as well as Milner. He 
affirms that some (not one) of the pretended martyrs were alive when 
the work was written, the allusion being to Marbeck, the only person 
of whom this is said ; and he then goes on to the executions in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Nothing is said against Foxe ■nliich has not been already 
considered. With reference to the charge that the right to persecute is 
a tenet of the church of Rome, Mr. Haydock observes, that the adver- 
saries of that church know it to be false, like a great part of Foxe s 
Martyrology. He does not, however, discuss the question what is 
meant by the right to persecute ; nor define it, therefore, as the re- 
formers would have defined it, that tenet of the church of Rome, by 
which the power and the authority are claimed, to punish the baptized 
Christian who obstinately holds the opinions which arc condemned by 
that church ; and he adds an observation which is most true, and which 
I commend to the more especial notice of the detractors from the testi- 
mony of John Foxe — “A liar is not to be believed, even when he 
speaks the truth-’’’ There are no lies in Foxe — in the sense of a wilful 
intention to deceive ; and to those who still persevere, in spite of all our 
present examination of the accusations against him, to affirm, and to 
reaffirm, that the odious epithet “ liar” describes rightly the character 
of the martyrologist, we can only reply that they compel us, very 
unwillingly, to recriminate; by assuring them, that they themselves 
deserve that coarse appellation ; and that they are tlie first part of the 
character, which St. Paul himself, with their own poet, Epimenides, 
assures us, the Cretans always w^ere. 


(!) Lettei iv 


<2) Letter xhx. 
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VIII. LUKE MTLBOURN, 

The opponent of John Dryden, is the next whom I had intended to 
have placed among this list of assailants on Foxe. On looking, how- 
ever, through the posthumous work to which I had designed to direct 
the attention of the reader, I find no cause for detaining him from the 
remaining portions of my catalogue.' 


JX. JEREMY COLLIER, 

The celebrated jacobite and nonjuror, ^ — the absolver at the place of 
execution of sir John Friend and sir William Perkins, who had been 
convicted, certainly upon questionable evidence, of a plot to assassinate 
king William, — the successful opponent of the immoralities of the English 
drama,® — the author of the Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain,^ 
throughout the whole of which he seems to have had Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments before him, — is the next assailant of the labours of the 
martyrologist. With Mr. Maitland and Eusebius Andrews he appears 
to have had a personal dislike'^'' to the book ; and it was with him, 
as with them, that criticism founded upon this unworthy motive has 
sometimes led him to injustice and unfairness. As Jeremy Collier is an 
author whose integrity and candour, notwithstanding his severe attacks 
on the motives and actions of those to whom he.was politically opposed, 
has been hitherto considered unimpeachable, I can only conclude that 
he hated Foxe for the same reasons which make those who are still 
called High-churchmen, dislike the martyrologist and his pages. Foxe 
wrote his book at the time when the authority of the church had been 
abused to the atrocious persecutions which he has related. All the 
eloquence and energies of the historian are devoted, therefore, to the 
cause of the oppressed rather than of the oppressors — to the cause of the 
victim rather than of the judge. The abuse of which he complains was 
principally that of the papal authority ; but because the episcopal power 
was not free from the modes of thinking which had been originally intro- 
duced into states and churches by the Roman canonical law, therefore it 
is that the opposition by Foxe to the abuses of church authority some- 
times appear to be anti-episcopal. The Ecclesiastical History of Collier 
is written on the old and absurd fallacy, that the church, in a Christian 
nation, is independent of the state. He did not perceive that, in a 
wisely-ordered community, the church of a country is only the Christian 

(1) His work IS entitled — “A Legacy to the Church of England, vindicating her orders from the 
Objections ot Papists and Dissenters, fully explaining the Nature ot Schism, and cautioning the Laity 
against the Delusion of Impostors By the late Rev. Luke Milbourn, Presbyter of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 2 vols 8vo Lond 1722 An useful, but unknown, or neglected book, with some exceptions 
an anticipation of the better poitions of the Oxford Tracts 

(2) Died 1726 (3) See Johnson’s Life of Congreve. 

(4) The first volume of which was published m folio 1702, and the second in 1 714 A new edition of 
Collier’s woik is now being publisliecl in Loudon by Straker & Co. 443, West Strand, in nine volumes 8vo. 
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the most aifectionate parent, to refuse obedience to liis divinely-given 
authority, to depose their father from his place, and to decree the posses- 
sion of the power over the family to their elder brother ; so also a people 
may take out the statute of lunacy against their chief ecclesiastical serv- 
ants, or their chief political servants, if the family is oppressed and in- 
jured by those very persons whose authority may still be said to be of 
divine origin, but of injurious exercise. Collier and the nonjurors did 
not perceive or acknowledge this. Foxe, by his severe denunciations of 
oppression, whether by the ecclesiastical or political servants of the people, 
compelled many of his readers to infer this conclusion ; though he himself 
has never so far proceeded as to affirm that conclusion. Neither he nor 
they perceived that a Christian church, state, or people are, or ought to be, 
all names for one and the same community, in which the several officers 
and servants sometimes clashed and differed. The nonjurors and the 
papists, therefore, hated the martyrologist, because the people inferred 
from his labours that even a divinely-appointed authority could not de- 
mand implicit and unremonstrating obedience when it was injuiious to 
the nation whom it was intended to benefit ; while the subjects w^ho were 
compelled to be obedient to authority, admired and loved the pages, which 
taught them that the exercise of a divinely-originated authority might be 
fallible and injurious ; and therefore, that though they were still required 
as a church, or people governed by the law^ of God, to obey their double 
rulers, yet their very obedience might be accompanied with remon- 
strance, and be limited, or qualified, according as that divine law regulated 
the people, or the church, both in their capacity of ruleis and of subjects. 
If this had been rightly understood, the nonjurors, and their followers, 
would not have hated the labours of John Foxe. This, and this alone, 
is the secret which secures to all classes of a people, the advantages of 
good ecclesiastical and civil government — that they thus consider their 
ecclesiastical and civil rulers as possessing a divinely-granted power, as the 
parents of one Christian family ; but that they demand that such divinely- 
originated power be exercised according to the law of God, and compatibly 
with the best interests of man. Simple as this truism may now appear to 
be, it is not even yet universally adopted. The papist people treat their 
ecclesiastical magistrates, or servants, as their irresponsible lords. The 
antipapal people, who are not episcopal, treat their ecclesiastical servants 
as slaves. The episcopal people treat their ecclesiastical servants as 
fathers, and deem themselves neither their lords nor their slaves ; but 
as their adult, free, religious and thoughtful children ; acknowledging a 
divinely-given authority in the parent, but claiming to be governed by 
the divine law, which is granted for the service both of the parent and 
children — that power, freedom, toleration, religion, and union, may be 
blended together for the common peace and benefit of the one chiistian 
people, church, or family. Time, experience, and all the painful con- 
troversies and inconveniences of the past, have alone impressed these 
now common-place remarks upon nations and governments. They ar 
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all founded wpon the one truths which is taught hy the labours of John 
Foxe^ that di'oinely-originated authority may he so exercised^ that sub- 
mission to its decrees is a crime^ both against God and man. The 
papists thought otherwise respecting their ecclesiastical magistrates. 
The nonjurors thought otherwise respecting both their ecclesiastical and 
temporal magistrates. Both hated the martyrologist ; and depreciated 
and undervalued his labours. Never, therefore, was any book so severely 
scrutinized as the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe. Collier was 
most conscientiously the eulogizer of authority for its own sake. He 
seems to watch for an opportunity of condemning Foxe, as the assertor 
of the privileges of the Christian individual, to think and judge freely. 
He writes as if he imagined that the exercise of such freedom must 
uniformly,, instead of casually,, lead the individual into error. He could 
not understand that this very privilege is the best safeguard to the divine 
authority of the church itself, because of the evidences upon which the 
religion of the church rests ; while it is the best security, and the most 
vigilant protector, of the right exercise of that authority: and he so 
speaks of Foxe and of his efforts, that if it had been possible to have 
discovered any material error, or any notorious falsification of history, 
Collier, as the writer of the same ecclesiastical narrative, through which 
Foxe had previously proceeded, would have exposed the fault, and 
triumphed in the exposure. The Acts and Monuments of Foxe were 
unavoidably well known, and were most familiar to Collier ; we may 
believe, therefore, that he has enumerated every inaccuracy which his 
research enabled him to mention. He has only, however, from the whole 
mass of the immense materials collected by Foxe, gathered eighteen 
objections, five m the first volume, and thirteen in the second volume, of 
his Ecclesiastical History, each of which I shall now proceed to consider. 

That Collier had Foxe’s Acts and Monuments constantly before him 
appears from the frequent allusions to the book, even where no fault is 
found with it. Thus we read, on the question whether Sawtre was the 
first who suflfered death by burning for heresy, that “ Foxe is positive 
on this point, and affirms that king Henry IV. was the first of all the 
English kings that began the unmerciful burning of Christ’s saints.”^ 
Collier discusses in another place, whether a certain testimonial in favour 
of Wycliffe by the university of Oxford, was a forgery. He gives the 
arguments of Wood against the document; but adds that Foxe did not 
doubt its authenticity, without any censure on him for his credulity, 
though Collier believes also that the testimonial in favour of Wycliffe 
was a counterfeit. I mention these references to Foxe, to prove the 
probability that his work was generally kept in view by Collier through- 
out his history. I notice only the objections he produces. 

Objection 1. Collier s first objection is, that the opinions of William 
a lollard, who takes no notice, in his definition of a church, of the 
necessity of a regular mission, or apostolical succession, icere approved by 

(1) Vol 1 . p. 618, col. 2, folio edition. Vol lii. p 262, new ed 
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the martyr ologist!!^ Though he objects to Foxe’s opinion, lie considers 
him, at the same time, an undeniable authority, fully to be’ depended 
upon for his statements of facts. “ I shall only observe,” he says/ “ that 
we have no reason to question the truth of the narrative of Thorp’s trial, 
since that whole narrative was penned, as Foxe reports, by Thorp himself.” 
Collier then goes on to say — that a paper called Thorpes testament is 
approved hy the martyrologist^ though it contains some very objection- 
able doctrines. He exhorts the people to desert the communion 
of the church in consequence of the misbehaviour of the clergy : a doc- 
trine which is opposed by the 26th article of the church of England. 
Yet Foxe calls him ^a good man, and a blessed martyr.’ ” 

Answer 1. A man may be “a good man and a blessed mart 3 nr,” 
and hold many opinions which would be deemed objectionable. Who 
will mntiire to say, that any one of the primitive or later martyrs, or 
archbishop Laud, or Cranmer, or Poly carp, or any other witness for the 
general mass of Christian truth, icould deserve our approbation in every 
opinion they had possibly formed on the points controverted among 
Christians. A man of holy and blameless life, worshipping Christ as 
divine, and holding the common faith, must be deemed a good man, 
and a blessed martyr,” if he dies for religion, or no martyr ever existed. 
On referring, however, to Foxe,^ we find only that, as he had related 
the whole trial of Thorp, he adds, to use his own words, “ We thought it 
not meet to leave out a treatise which came into our hands, under the 
name and title of His Testament ; which treatise, by the matter and 
handling of it, might seem to be counted a complaint of vicious priests.” 
The paper is then given, and it proves, on inspection, to be what Collier 
describes it. It condemns the priesthood, but it relates to a period 
which, we may trust, has for ever gone by. If Collier had applied its 
remarks to the clergy of whom Foxe spoke, and considered only the 
period to which they applied, Collier would have agreed with Foxe. 
The censure against the popish clergy of the time in which Thorp lived, 
when Arundel was archbishop, and when Thorp was tried, we may justly 
thank God, is not applicable to the present day. Collier applies gene- 
rally, the remarks which Thorp applied to the clergy of his own day 
more particularly. Foxe does not approve, either in this instance, or 
in the instance of WiclifFe, Huss, or any other of his martyrs, of all the 
sentiments they uttered. He relates their opposition to Rome, their 
opinions, and their martyrdom, in the same manner that Collier himself 
might have done : for, in the present instance. Collier himself says of 
Thorp, that, notwithstanding, “ Thorp was mistaken in some points, 
and his spirit too much embittered, he seems free from the impres- 
sions of interest, and boldly prepared for the worst that could happen.” 
Collier could not say less ; Foxe did not say more. 

Objection 2. Collier objects to Foxds mode of treating the history of 
sir John Oldcastle^ 

(l) Vol, i p 624, col 1; vol ni p. 277, new edit. 

(8) Vol. 1 p 646, volhii p 324, neweait 

dd 


(2) Vol 111 . p, 282, new edit. 
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Answer £. ‘‘ Oppression maketli a wise man mad.”^ If a man 
wished to worship his God and Saviour only, and not a saint or the 
Virgin, he was a heretic and a traitor, and deserved death. There was 
a meeting of the oppressed. The oppressors called the meeting a rebel- 
lion. The public records prove the fact of the meeting of a few men, 
but they do not prove the crimes of intended treason or regicide. The 
matter has been already discussed even to tediousness. “ Foxe,” says 
Collier, by questioning,” (and, he might have added, justly questioning, 
and therefore throwing great doubt upon the proofs,) does but dis- 
cover the strength of his wishes, and the bias of his inclination. I have 
no desire to charge this historian with insincerity, yet it is plain that his 
prejudices and passions governed his pen in some cases.” 

Objection 3. Collier censures Foxe for the manner in ivUch he has 
discussed the narrative of Augustinds conversation with the British 
bishops. “ Foxe,” says Collier, “ acknowledges that Augustine wrought 
miracles ; and then he speaks of him with very coarse language for not 
rising to the Welsh bishops, in calling Augustine ‘his lordship so high, 
so heavy, and so proud.’ 

Answer 8. Foxe’s credulity in believing Augustine’s miracles justi- 
fied him in anticipating from Augustine greater humility. There is 
a want of philosophy in this conduct of Foxe which Collier has not 
noticed, and which I shall not stop to discuss. But, without losing any 
of our respect to Augustine, as the ecclesiastic who, with all the faults 
of his age, had all the goodness of his age, we are compelled to confess 
that his demeanour towards the Christian prelates who, as bishops, were 
equal, by the ordinance of Christ, either to the bishop of Rome, or to 
Augustine himself, was not very conciliatory. There were seven bishops 
present ; no bishop accompanied It was, at least, ungracious in 

him not to rise on their approach, and they might well argue, that a man 
who would thus act towards them would soon assume the authority of a 
master. His answer to them, upon their refusal to receive his mission, 
is most intemperate. Grregory himself appears to have found it neces- 
sary to keep in subjection this spirit of Augustine, by reminding him 
that he had no authority over the Gallican bishops, and “ that he ought 
not to put his sickle into another man’s corn.”^ He was also cautioned 
against being too much elated with his success.® These historical facts, 
we may believe, had not escaped Foxe, and they might draw from him 
the sentence with which Collier is so scandalized. Yet Collier himself 
admits that Augustine “ had some of the infirmity of human nature about 
him ; that he gave too broad signs of his superiority, and pushed his 
claims too far.”® Foxe expresses this very same sentiment, but he uses 
only more plain language than Collier. 

Objection 4. “ Foxe states that king John, among divers conditions 
belonging to him, had one which is not in him to be reprehended, but 

(1) Eccles vii 7. (2) Vol. i p 646 (3) Beda, H E xi. 2. 

(4) H. E I 28. (5) H E 1 31. (6) Collier, vol. i p 646. 
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commended rather, for when the king saw a fat stag broken up, he said, 
^ How easily and happily he has lived, and yet, for all that, he oiever 
heard any mass,' ” ^ 

Answer 4. On referring to the passage in Foxe which Collier con- 
demns I find that, while Foxe was unjustifiable, Collier is uncandid. 
The expression of the martyrologist is — “ The popish mass." This 
Collier omits. That which Foxe would not reprehend in king J ohn is, 
to use his own words,^ “ that being far from the superstition which kings 
at that time were commonly subject to, he regarded not the popish 
mass.” Then follows the profane allusion to the stag. Yet nothing 
can justify language of this kind. Collier was right in condemning it ; 
Foxe was wrong in approving it. But Collier informs us, in the next 
paragraph, of the reason for which he thus criticizes the language of the 
martyrologist, and it is only another specimen of the unfairness with 
which Foxe was treated. I had passed over,” says Collier, these 
exceptions against Foxe, if he had not taken the freedom to blemish the 
public records.” This accusation made me search very carefully to see 
whether Collier alleged any one single proof whatever of its tiuth. He 
mentions none — not one* I therefore deem the assertion itself, after 
the opposite testimony which I have given to the reader, to be an in- 
sufficient demonstration of its truth. Collier, like the great majority of 
his school, had a personal dislike" to the book. He goes on, in the 
same paragraph, to insinuate, for he does not affirm, that Foxe did not 
carefully distinguish between “ martyrdom and treason.” He meant to 
say, between heresy and treason, which he well kijew could not be done, 
for the laws of Henry IV.,® the ecclesiastical authorities, the people, 
and the influence of the priesthood upon the people, had identified 
the two crimes ; and the act of parliament at Leicester identified them 
by the public law. 

Objection 5. “ Foxe says that a council may depose a pope, and 
illustrates it thus : ‘ For like as oftentimes kings which do wickedly 
gomrn the commonwealth and exercise cruelty are deprived of their 
hkigdoms,, even so ’tis not to be doubted but that bishops of Rome 
may be deposed by the church.’ 

Answer 5. Collier was a Jacobite, and beheved with certain of our 
modern Oxford theologians, that the people of England had committed 
a siny when they made their deliverer from the assumption of iirespon- 
sible authority in church and state, and therefore from tyranny and 
despotism, their ruler instead of James the Second, Foxe does not tell 
m that kings ought to he deposed ; he certainly infers that such depo- 
sition is not criminal, when they violate their o’wn laws. This question 
is one of those on which silence is better than discussion. Our theory, 

(1) Collier, vol. 1 p 646, vol iii pp.325, 326, new edit (2) New edit, vol ii. p 340. 

(3) The review of these objections might lead to endless discussions. Collier goes on to accuse both 
Fuller and Foxe of error, in maintaining that treason and heresy were identified, because the blood 
was not corrupted as the punishment of both But Collier quotes only the act of Henry IV anno 2 
See Fuller, Ch Hist b iv p 1G7 Hume, vol. m p. 558 Both of whom asseit the fact 

(4) Collier, vol. i. p 661 , vol iii, p 358 

dd^ 
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that the king can do no wrong, will ever, I trust, prevent the future 
necessity of such discussion. We may hope that no popishly-affected 
sovereign will ever again call forth the national indignation and jealousy; 
more especially as we are not governed by an individual or person 
only, but by three estates of the realm, of which an individual is but 
one ; and the ordinances of men by which we are required to submit, 
as Christians, for the Lord’s sake, make the individual sovereign 
supreme, according to known laws and well-defined institutions. But 
Foxe was not wrong in the principle which his J acobitic critic condemns, 
— “ that in every well-ordered kingdom, it ought especially to be desired 
that the whole realm should be of more authority than the king, which 
if it happened contrary it were not to be called a kingdom, but a 
tyranny.” Collier calls this a republican topic. It is the truth, which 
has been abused to republicanism, and to all kinds of folly and wicked- 
ness ; but it is the truth which is implied in every text of Scripture, 
which gives duties to the sovereigns as well as to the people ; and it is 
the foundation of all the greatness, freedom, and prosperity of the 
English monarchy itself ; which is so protected and so limited by the 
laws, that while it can do no wrong, it can do much right, and secure 
the love, without incurring the hatred, of the people. 

Objection 6. ‘‘ Foxe^ says Collier, misrepresents Wolsey^ ly 
diarging him with using the expression^ ‘ Ego^ et rex meui; whereas he 
was charged only with the presumption of uniting the king’s name with 
his own, and even then placing the king’s name first ; — ‘ The king and 
I would you should do this.’ ” 

Answer 6. Foxe charges the cardinal with using the expression 
in his letters to Rome. Collier refers to the articles of impeachment ; 
Foxe to the popular accusation. Foxe gives only the summary of the 
allegations against Wolsey in eight short sentences.^ Collier gives the 
whole impeachment in more than four folio, double-columned, pages.^ 
The only error of Foxe is, that he mentions the popular accusation, as if 
it had been one of the actual articles of the impeachment. 

Objection 7. Foxe is censured for representing cardinal Wolsey as 
the pattern hy which we are to judge and censure the hierarchy in 
general? 

Answer 7. If Collier had observed the marginal note in Foxe, he 
would have seen Foxe’s meaning more plainly. Bilney, of whom Foxe 
is speaking, was indignant at the pomp and pride of the pope and 
cardinals and from them he turned to censure the bishops and 
clergy.” Both Bilney and Foxe^ if they did censure the hierarchy^ 
could only refer to the contempcyraries of Wolsey ; and I am sure that 
Collier himself, if he had reflected, would have joined in that con- 
demnation. 

Objection 8. Foxe saysy that those who murdered cardinal Beaton 

(1) Foxe, vol. IV, new edit, p 614. (2) Collier, vol li p. 43 , voLiv p. 120, new ed. 

(8) Collier, vol u. p. 45, vol. iv p. 126, new ed., compared with Foxe, new edit. vol. iv. pp. 616, 620 
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toere stirred up to do so hy the Lord;^ and Collier justly asks, 
whether the Lord stirs up men to wrest the sword out of the magis- 
trate’s hand, and whether stabbing a nobleman is a proof of divine 
impulse ? 

Answer 8. Foxe calls the crime a murder, and therefore he con- 
demned it. But Foxe, in common with some men in all ages, was 
too much accustomed to attribute any unexpected retribution to the 
immediate interposition of God. He uses the common language of all 
parties in the day in which he lived, in thus assigning to the providence 
and agency of God, the actions of men which seemed to inflict a punish- 
ment, corresponding to the greatness of a crime. I condemn all such 
language, as most unjustifiable. 

Objection 9. “ Foxe calls Gardiner ^ an insensible ass^ and says that 
he had no feeling of God'' s Spirit in the matter of justification,^' Collier 
mentions this because there is a vein of satire and coarse language through 
the Acts and Monuments.^ 

Answer 9. Foxe wrote with the impetuosity of a man who felt the 
importance of his subject, remembered the past, and trembled for the 
future. It is certainly considered coarse language now to call a bishop 
‘‘ an insensible ass.’’ When he said that Gardiner had no feeling of 
God’s Spirit in the matter of justification, Foxe perhaps means that the 
bishop's conduct proved that he was not accepted in the sight of God, 
I can only observe that the language of all controversialists, with few 
exceptions, at that time, would not be endurable at present. I am 
defending Foxe's veracity, not his taste. 

Objection 10. Foxe is censured for comparing the alarm which tooh 
place among the guards at the execution of the duke of Somerset to that 
which seized the officers of the high priest when they seized our Lord, 
Collier calls this an odd, not to say profane, parallel.® 

Answer 10. This was the style of writing of the time. The simile 
is between the alarm which arose, in both cases, and not between the 
person of our Saviour and the duke.* 

Objection 11. Foxe is charged with being inconsistent, in sometimes 
praising the duke of Somerset, sometimes pointing out defects in his 
character and conduct.® 

Answer 11. This is a proof of his sincerity ; he praised what was 
laudable, and censured what was blameworthy.® 

Objection 12. Foxe is censured for having been so calm when de- 
scribing Wyatt’s rebellion.^ 

Answer 12. He calls it a rebellion; that marks his sense respecting 
its character. The exact mode of dealing with a subject, especially nega- 
tively, is no ground of criticism.® 


(1) CoUier, vol n p. 209, vol v p 154, new ed. 

(2) Collier, vol ii p. 233 , vol v. p 218, new ed 

(3) Collier, vol ii ‘p 316 , vol v p 453, new ed 

(5) Collier, \ol ii p 317, vol v p 454 

(7) Collier, vol ii p 3G2 , vol vi p 59 


Foxe, vol. vi. p. 433. 

(4) Foxe, vol vj. p 294 
(6) Foxe, vol VI pp 29?— 295. 
(8) Foxe, vol. VI p 414. 
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Objection 13. Foase is mmired for attacking tlie duke of Suffolk’s 
servant, and calling him “ i/raitor^'"^ 

Answer IS, Is not that man a traitor who betrays a trust imposed 
in him ? The man might be no traitor to the crown, since it was his duty 
to reveal treason ; but he was a traitor to Ms master^ and that doubly, since 
he had promised to keep his secret.® 

Objection 14. Foxe is censured for affirming that the insanity of judge 
Morgan was a punishment for having condemned lady Jane Grey.® 
Answer 14. This is another instance of the feeling mentioned before, 
respecting Beaton ; and the same answer applies.^ 

Objection 15. Toxe is censured for ridiculing the prayers made when 
it was supposed that queen Mary was likely to present the nation with a 
prince.^ 

Answer 15. He ridiculed the mistake^ not tlie prayers ; others did so ; 
there were satirical verses composed on the occasion.® 

Objection 16. Foxe is cemuredfor the marginal placed opposite 
the passage last mentioned. It was, ‘‘ Cry up louder, you priests ; perad- 
venture your God is asleep.” ^ 

Answer 1 6. This custom of clothing our political opinions, or contro- 
versial conclusions, in the language of Scripture, is common to the bulls of 
the popes, the sermons of puritans, papists, high churchmen, low church- 
men, and every sectarian who ever formed an opinion either in religion 
or politics, and who took that part in public discussions, which entitled 
them to address their brethren. The bulls of the popes more especially 
abound with this mode of affirming the conclusions or opinions of the 
writer.® F oxe’s allusion is made to Elijah’s reply to the priests of Baal. 
I pass no opinion on the expediency of this custom, because the right, 
or wrong, of so quoting the holy Scriptures, must depend on each parti- 
cular instance, when the quotation is made ; but Foxe only observed 
the universal custom of all, and every party ; and he ought not to be 
too severely condemned. Even lord Clarendon quotes the sacred 
writings in that manner which illustrates his own noble views of histo- 
rical events ; as the puritans against whom he wrote, quoted other texts, 
to illustrate more ignoble views. 

Objection 17. Foxe is censured for misrepresenting Ridley s letter 
respecting auricular confession. Ridley approved of the practice. Foxe, 
in the margin, says that confession is to be made by way of asking 
counsel, and thus gives a different colouring to Ridley’s meaning.® 
Answer 17. Foxe has not meddled with the tecct^ but left it to speak 
for itself. Ridley and Foxe agree in the main points, viz. that confes- 
sion is expedient, not absolutely necessary ; and that the priest is the 
adviser, not the judge of the penitent. In these points, both differed 

/II 55? ’ (2) I'oxe, vol VI. p. 414. 

15! “ p vol. VI p. 60 (4) Foxe, vol vi p 425. 

(6) P'oxe, vol vi p. 581. 

(7) Collier, vol ii p 375, vol. vi p 93. Foxe, vol \i p 583 

(Sy See the Bulldinuia Ronianum MagTiuTn, passim 

(9) Collici, vol 11 p.386, vol VI p. 124. Foxe, vol vii, p 432. 
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from Rome, Foxe’s ‘^asking counsel,” too, is implied in Ridley’s 
terms, instructed, reproved, and comforted how could the latter be 
given without the former having taken place ? I see no contradiction. 
I see only a marvellous anxiety to prove Poxe in the wrong. 

Objection 18. Foxe is censured for praising Elizabeth for her for- 
bearance, though she had permitted Sampson and Humphreys to be 
deprived.^ 

Answer 18. I see nothing to censure here; if it be meant by Collier 
as a censure, it is a very pointless one. 

This terminates the objections of Collier ; and T rejoice to find that 
though this nonjuring divine disliked the labours of John Foxe, he was 
too honest to lavish upon him the abuse which that personal dislike'''" 
originated, with Andrews, Parsons, and others- In the single instance 
in which he accuses him of destroying documents, he gives no proof of 
the truth of the charge ; and my respect for Collier compels me to be- 
lieve that he too hastily credited the slander of Parsons. He justly 
condemns the deficient taste, and the unmeasured language, which some- 
times characterise the pages of F oxe ; hut he has said nothing to dis- 
prove “ his veracity and fidelity the points in which alone the reader 
is interested, and which I had engaged either to censure or defend. I 
accept the silence of Collier on these points, as a proof, that nothing of 
any great importance could be alleged by him against either ; and the 
martyrologist, therefore, escapes from this ordeal also, unharmed, and 
scatheless. His authority is not shaken. His book is not proved to be 
valueless. Our fathers and their sons who esteem it are not yet proved 
to be fools. 


X. PETER HEYLYN, 

One of the favourite chaplains of archbishop Laud, prebendary of 
Westminster, and rector of Houghton, who was deprived of all his 
preferments by the puritans, and voted a delinquent by the house of 
commons in 164S, for joining Charles I. at Oxford, is added to this list 
of assailants on John Foxe, because of his severe language against 
some of the opinions alleged by him to be held by the martyrologist. 
Though Heylyn very unjustly considered Foxe to be the enemy of the 
church of England, because he condemned some conclusions of Foxe 
against Bradford, on the subject of predestination ; and though he calls 
“ the publication of the discourse of Foxe on this point, the first battery 
made on the bulwarks of the chinch of England, in point of doctrine, 
by any member of that church yet he does not assail the ^ veracity and 

(1) Collier, vol u p 501, vol vi p 416. 

(2) Quinquarticulai Histoiy of the Chuich of England, part in. cap. IS, p. 613, ap Hcjljns Tiacts, 
folio, London, 1681. 
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fidelity^ of the martyrologist/’ He always, on the contrary, quotes him 
as an historical authority, whenever he has occasion to mention him.^ 
Heylyn was a very voluminous writer ; and it has been observed that 
he speaks less severely of Foxe in his later publications. The character 
given of this writer by Wood, Chalmers, and Swift, ^ sufficiently explains 
the anger, which he seems to have felt towards Foxe. I shall briefly 
consider his objections to the opinions and sentiments in the Acts and 
Monuments. 

Objection 1. Speaking of the writings of Frith, Tindale and Barnes, 
on the subject of predestination, Heylyn says, “ I do not looh on Mr. 
Foxe as a competent judge in matters which concern the church of 
England^ the articles of whose confession he refused to subscribe, he 
being thereunto required by archbishop Parker.’’® 

Answer 1. This reasoning is strange in the highest degree. Is a 
man then precluded from criticising opinions, because he objects to 
subscribe them ? If so, no English divine must write against the decrees 
of the council of Trent, because he refuses his subscription. 

Objection S. Foxe would not accept any preferment in the church 
but a prebend’s place in Salisbury, which tied him not to any residence 
in the same, and this was done to avoid subscription.^ 

Answer (1.) He would not accept any preferment. This is no 
great crime. Had he been mercenary, he probably might have obtained 
leave from his friends Pilkington and Whittingham, of IDurham, to retain 
his stall in that cathedral. But (if we may guess a reason) he found it 
necessary for the progress of his literary occupations, that he should be 
in London, 

(S.) He accepted a prebend’s stall in Salisbury. His friend Jewell 
was there, and he was exempted from the necessity of residence, 

(3.) This was done to avoid subscription. How does Heylyn know 
this .? Was subscription the law at Durham, and not at Salisbury 't 
Objection 8. Heylyn points out various particulars, in which Foxe 
held opinions respecting predestination, reprobation, and election, which 
are at mriance with those of Bradford.^ 

Answer 8. What ham we to do with Bradford's opinions ^ Heylyn 
does not show that he has varied from our Articles, And in such a 


(1) See Reformation of the Church of England justified, ap Tracts, ut supra, p. 7 and p 17 of the same 
■work. 

(2) Heylyn, says Wood, “ ■was a person endo'wed ■with singular gifts, of a sharp and pregnant wit, solid 
and clear judgment. In his younger years he was accounted an excellent poet, but very conceited and 
pragmatical ; in his elder, a better histonan, a noted and ready extemporaneous preacher He had a 
memory tenacious to a miracle. He was a hold, undaunted man among his fnends and foes, though 
of a very mean port and presence , and therefore by some of them he was accounted too high and 
proud for his function. A constant asserter of the church’s nght and king’s prerogative , a severe and 
vigorous opposer of rebels and schismatics In some things, too much of a party man to be an histonan, 
and equally an enemy to popery and puntanism.” Much perhaps, says Chalmers, cannot be added to 
this character He was undoubtedly biassed and warm to a degree, which must be imputed, although 
it cannot be defended by a reference, to hxs sufiTenngs. That he should be suspected ot popery is not 
very wonderful, as in his history of the reformation he preceded Collier m many of those opinions 
which brought the same charge against the latter, and in his aversion to puntanism, he departs 
further from the orthodoxy of his own church, than is consistent with attachment to its doctrines He 
had, as Swift justly observes, " according to the age he lived in, too high notions of regal poi\er , led 
by the common mistake of the term supreme magistrate, and not rightly distinguishing between the 
legislature and administration.” See Chalmers' Biog. Diet art Heylyn 

(3) Tracts, p 544 (4) Tracts, p. 60n, 


(.3) 7’racts, p 609 
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question as predestination, why should we hold with the interpretation 
which Heylyn puts upon the Article rather than with that adopted by 
Foxe ? And at the end, although Foxe adopts the calvinistic view of 
personal and eternal election, he does not adopt the calvinistic view of 
reprobation, the really objectionable part of Calvin’s system, and he advises 
each individual not to climb up into heaven to know whether he be one 
of the elect number of God, ‘‘ but let him descend into himself, and 
there search his faith in Christ the Son of God, which, if he find in him 
not feigned, by the working of God’s Spirit accordingly, thereupon let 
him stay, and so wrap himself wholly, both body and soul, under God’s 
general promise, and cumber his head with no further speculations; 
knowing this, that whosoever believeth in Him shall not perish.” We 
need not much fear the Calvinism which leads to such doctrines. 

Objection 4. Heylyn, as I have said, regards the publishing of this 
discourse as the first great battery (1) which was made on the bulwarJcs 
of our churchy in point of doctrine ^ by any member of her own, after the 
settling of the Articles by the queen’s authority, a.d. 1562. He goes on 
to say, that the arguments in themselves are “ not so strong (2) as to 
make any great breach in the public doctrine,” but that they produced 
their effect, owing to ‘‘ the great esteem which many had of that 
man, and the universal reception which his book found from all sorts of 
people.” (3.) He afterwards speaks of, but does not specify, “ many 
marginal notes and other passages (4), visibly tending to faction and 
sedition these he supposes to have escaped the notice of the convoca- 
tion of 1571.^ 

Answer 4. (1.) This great battery” exists only in Heylyn’s imagi- 
nation, — the doctrine of Focce respecting justification^ to which he 
alludes, is not shown to he against the tenets of the chwrch of England^ 
and the extract given above shows that it was anything but antinomian. 

(2.) If the arguments are not strong, how can they be a battery ? 

(3.) This confession is of more value from the accusations which have 
gone before. 

(4.) We might perhaps have been able to explain away these, had 
Heylyn specified them. The convocation of 1571 certainly did not 
attach much importance to them ; that they escaped its notice is a 
reflection upon them not easily to be accepted. 

Objection 5. Foice speaks of the episcopal habits as “ more ambitious 
than profitable, and tending more to superstition than edijication^’* He 
also calls them popish attire 

Answer 5. It is not necessary to defend Foxe’s opinions respecting the 
habits ; in his hatred for popery he saw the mark of the beast in things 
innocent in themselves, and tending to the maintenance of order. Yet 
that the church of England does not totally condemn him^ in the detail^ 
appears from the discontinuance of the “ long scarlet chemise down to 
the foot f which so particularly excited his indignation. 

(1) Tiacts p 615 (2) Tiacts, p 611. 
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Such are the chief objections of Heylyn to the Acts and Monuments 
of John Foxe. Even these objections, he appears to have much modified, 
when he had more fully weighed the whole circumstances of the question 
respecting him and his work. In mentioning the canon of 1571, which 
fixed the Acts and Monuments in the parish churches, he expresses 
himself in these words : — 

“ By the other [canon] there was nothing aimed at, but to gain credit 
to the book, which served so seasonably to create an odium in all sorts 
of people against the tyrannies and superstitions of the pope of Rome, 
whose plots and practices did so apparently intend to the ruin of the 
queen and kingdom. There was no purpose, either in the bishops or 
clergy, to justify all or any of the passages in the same contained, which 
have been since made use of by the disciplinarians, either to counte- 
nance some strange doctrine or decry some ceremony ; to which Foxe 
showed himself a friend or enemy, as the case might be.”^ 

At p. £80, Heylyn mentions the attempt made by Foxe to induce 
the queen to pardon the Dutch anabaptists, and speaks of it with much 
approbation. 

Heylyn’s animosity against the puritans was naturally great, for they 
had plundered him of all he possessed, driven him from his home, 
sequestered all his preferment, exposed himself and wife to the greatest 
hardships,^ etc. 

Heylyn died in 166£. He was born in the county of Oxford, in 
1600. The mentioning of the word Oxford makes his biographer 
enthusiastic in his pr^se of the university of that name. He calls it 
“ the constant seat of the muses, the sun, the eye, the soul of Great 
Britain, the glory of the island, that noble Athens.” And long, very 
long, may that honourable university deserve the praise implied by 
such language. But let Oxford beware that its learned sons betray not 
the holy cause of the Anglican antipapal church, of which it has so 
long been the venerable upholder. The Sun of Righteousness shines 
upon our church and nation ; the light of the body is the eye ; the light 
of that church and nation is chiefly Oxford. If that eye be single, the 
whole body shall still be full of light ; if that eye be evil, the whole 
body shall be full of darkness ; if the light that is in us be darkness, 
how great is, how great will be, that darkness ! ® 

(1) Heylyn's History of the Presbyterians, p 269, edit, fol Lend. 1G70 

(2) See Life, prefixed to his Historical Tracts, pp. xvi. xvii (3) Matt. vi. 22, 23. 
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XL ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 

Archbishop Laud, — respecting whom, to use, with little alteration, 
the language of Dryden, every man is — 

“ so over- violent or over-civil, 

That he, with every man, seems God or devil,” 

is next placed by me, in the same spirit of fairness with which I have 
endeavoured to discover both the objectors and the objections to John 
Foxe, among the assailants of the martyrologist. Though I well know, 
in these days of the remml of Laudism^ that is, of the desire to establish 
the irresponsible power of the churchy that the suspicion of the disappro- 
bation of Foxe’s work by this eminent prelate, will excite more prejudice 
against the “ Acts and Monuments ” than any remarks either of his 
living or of his deceased opponents ; I am compelled, on the authority 
of a passage in Rushworth, and on the accusation on his trial, to consider 
Laud as one of those Anglican protestants who was not pleased with 
the labours of John Foxe ; though he did not plead guilty to -the charge, 
but palliated or explained it away. Before I consider, therefore, the 
allegation adduced against him, I may be permitted to inquire, previously, 
into the probability of its truth. The attempt to do so may, possibly, 
enable us to understand better the motives, the objects, and the 
offence, of this eulogised or slandered, this canonized or demonized 
prelate. 

All the subjects in theology, morals, and religion, which can interest 
the human mind, are summed up in these three : — those which relate to 
the object of worship — ^those which relate to the happiness or destiny 
of the soul — and those which relate to the manner in which the blessing 
of the object of worship, is promised and imparted to the soul. Reve- 
lation has been granted to man to discover to him all he can desire to 
know, upon these three subjects. But that revelation is given to him on 
the supposition that he is a reasoning being ; and, (because our reason 
is now separated from the will,) capable therefore of perverting the 
revelation thus bestowed upon him. Now, man can only pervert reve- 
lation in one of these two modes, — by “ adding to,’’ or by “ taking 
from,” the discoveries of revelation on the three points in question ; and 
the volume of the law of Christ, like the volume of the law of Moses, 
(before additional revelation to that law of Moses was given,) actually 
terminates, therefore, with a double curse on those who add to, and those ^ 
who take from, the truth of God. The Romish portion of the holy 
catholic church has been so exposed to the influence of perverted reason- 
ing, that it added, before the reformation, some doctrines to those of 
revelation respecting the object of our worship, the destiny of the soul, 
and the means of obtaining the blessing which the soul requires. To 
the object of worship by Christians (the one God the Creator, the 
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Redeemer, and the Sanctifier), it added saints, images, relics, angels, and 
the Virgin. To the revelation respecting the destiny of the soul it 
added purgatory, prayers for the dead, and the masses or sacrifices 
which should influence the state of the soul, after its earthly probation 
was completed. To the revealed means of obtaining a blessing from 
the object of worship on the soul, the reading and the preaching of the 
perfected Scriptures, the two sacraments, the public worship, and the 
appointed episcopacy which gave to each church its rules, its teachers, 
and their assistants — ^it gradually added the equality of tradition with 
Bcriptoe, five sacraments, private masses, auricular confession to a priest, 
pilgrimages, penances, and the supremacy of one bishop over all others ; 
and, worse than all these, it added the unlimited power, by divine right, 
to inflict torture upon the body for the good of the soul, — The conse- 
quence of these additions to the primitive faith produced so much indig- 
nation at the time of the Reformation, that many members of the catholic 
church proceeded to the opposite extreme of taking away, not only these 
additions, but even much truth itself, from the revealed discoveries of 
God. From the object of worship some took away the Redeemer, and 
the Sanctifier. From the ancient doctrine of the destiny of the soul, 
some took away the continued consciousness of the soul, and taught its 
sleep in the grave. From the means of obtaining the blessing promised 
by the object of worship, some took away the necessity or the efficacy 
of the sacraments themselves. From the priestly office, they took away 
its due authority, and denied its succession. At the time of the Refor- 
mation, in the transition-state of the episcopal church, the whole life and 
virtue of religion, among many, appeared to consist in the reckless rushing 
from the opposite extreme of “adding to’’ the word of God, to the 
extreme of “taking from,” the word of God; some on one point, some 
on another, while all were bound together by one bond of union only, 
the just and proper hatred of persecution and persecutors ; blended with 
the unjust and improper hatred to some portion of the truth itself, which 
had been disfigured by the additions which deserved condemnation. 

The primitive episcopal churches (and for fifteen hundred years there 
were none other) maintained, for an indefinite period, the truth of God 
without any very material corruption : though the mystery of iniquity 
began to work, even in the apostolic age. When any great change was 
proposed, either to add to or to take from the common faith, the innova- 
tion was considered and condemned by assemblies well acquainted with 
the received Christianity. 

The reformed episcopal church of England, when it examined, and 
rejected, the additions which had been made to the ancient faith, was 
guided by the decisions of the assemblies which had thus been held ; and 
it maintained, without “adding to” or “taking from” the word of God, 
the ancient faith respecting the object of worship. It rejected the dulia 
or latria of saints, angels, images, relics, and the virgin, while it retained 
the honour which was due to the Redeemer and the Sanctifier. It taught 
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tlie right doctrine of the soul, its accountableness and its continued con- 
sciousness, -with the certainty of the commencement of its perpetual happi- 
ness or misery at the dissolution of the body. It taught the supreme 
value of the holy Scriptures, by interweaving them with its public services 
in the church, as the living tribunal by which both the teacher and the 
people were to be directed. It taught the necessity and the value of two 
sacraments as the appointed channels of the communication of promised 
blessings. It gave its right place to tradition as an evidence — to preaching 
as the ordained maintainer of the ancient, or the new knowledge, which 
either antiquity or criticism could give to the religious inquirer. It rejected 
all extremes. It rejected transubstantiation on the one hand, and the mere 
commemoration of the death of Christ in the sacrament of the Lord s 
supper, on the other. It abolished the Latin prayers. It rejected the 
extempore address in the name of the congregation. It denied the papal 
supremacy; while it rejected the presbyteral equality, and maintained 
the episcopal government. It set aside the doubtful miracle, and the 
spm-ious legend ; while it demanded knowledge and learning in the 
candidate for the office of priest. It studied to be conformed to the 
revealed wiU of God alone, and not to the ambition of the foreigner, to 
the caprice of the excited people, or to the imaginary perfection of the 
zealous and popular preacher. Holiness to the Lord, was its motto. 
The salvation of the souls of the people, was its object. Discipline was 
valued as the means by which the object of worship blessed the soul of 
the worshipper, in the use of his holy Scriptures, and in the observance 
of his sabbaths, sacraments, prayers, and preaching, as the ordinances of 
his own institution. 

Such was the Anglican protestant church under Edward and Elizabeth : 
and as the true value of the apostolical succession was found in the earlier 
ages of the church, by maintaining the medium between the two extremes 
against the incipient papal supremacy, and the masses of strange sects, — 
so the same true value of episcopacy was shown, in its still preserving 
the same medium at the great change in the laws and institutions of 
England, called the Reformation. All the sacred objects for which Christ 
had founded his church, were continued. The object of our worship 
was such as He Himself had revealed. The soul was blessed — by the 
continuance of those means of grace only which the object of its worship 
commended, and all unscriptural extremes wem both condemned and 
avoided. 

The great object of Laud was the same which Whitgift, Bancroft, 
and his other reformed predecessors in the see of Canterbury had 
intended : the preservation of this church, in its integrity of doctrine, 
discipline, and worship. But Laud ruined the cause he loved, by adopt- 
ing the one, one, error which is the peculiar fault of Rome. He so 
exercised his ecclesiastical authority^ as to induce the conmction among 
his contemporaries^ that the cause of Christs holy catholic church was 
inconsistent with the progress of the liberties of his nation^ and of man- 
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hind. This was the chief cause at least of his failure. There were, 
it is true, many other causes. It might have been supposed that a 
church so constituted would have commended itself, at that time, as it 
does at present, to the approbation and favour of the conscience of 
every well-instructed Christian who only seeks for peace of mind, holiness 
of life, and future happiness. But many other causes combined to 
prevent this happy repose under its influence. The agitations conse- 
quent upon extensive change, — ^the intense and indiscriminate hatred of 
the errors maintained by the persecuting papacy, — the want of discipline 
upon scriptural principles among those who proceeded to the rejection 
of episcopacy, — the maintaining, not only by Laud, but by the epis- 
copacy in general which rejected the papacy, that same wretched error 
of the papacy itself, that uniformity of religious belief and worship 
might be justly compelled by intolerance and severity, — the imperfect 
definitions and limits of the regal power, of the ecclesiastical power, and 
of the senatorial power, among the people, — the clashing of the pre- 
cedents which justified the people in hesitating to obey laws which 
emanated from the individual sovereign, ruling without the representa- 
tive senate; and the precedents which no less justified the sovereign in 
demanding the pecuniary contributions of the people, towards the defray- 
ment of the just expenses of the defence of the country, — the perpetual 
eflTorts which the adherents of the papacy were making to regain the sceptre 
in England, and to recover their supremacy over Europe, — the general 
attachment to liberty as well as to religion among the people, — with 
many, very many other more minute, yet most influential circumstances 
relating to the court, the queen, the courtiers, the city, and the people, 
rendered the union of learning, zeal, piety, prudence, firmness, gentle- 
ness, courtesy, sagacity, and wisdom, in our chief ecclesiastical ruler, 
more requisite and indispensable than at any other period of our history. 
Laud’s imotives were as pure as those of St. Paul. But if he was de- 
ficient in that rare union of these great qualities, which is ever required 
in a ruler, — and if he had imbibed that one giant error, which was 
common to so many ecclesiastics, as well as to the papacy itself, we 
cannot be surprised that he should dislike that book, which was prin- 
cipally written to show the terrific consequences to human happiness, 
resulting from the perversion of ecclesiastical power, whether among 
bishops, popes, or sovereigns. If he did not possess that union of 
greatness of mind, which is essential to an ecclesiastical statesman, is it 
improbable that he would have opposed the general attachment of the 
people for the labours of John Foxe, by condemning the book, by 
refusing a licence for its republication, and by expelling it from its 
place in the churches? We are unfortunately compelled to believe, 
from the genera] estimate of his character, that he would have been 
guilty of the conduct imputed to him. Let us consider the points to 
which I have alluded. 

With respect to his karning^ it was founded, as his biogmpher rightly 
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atfirnis, and as all liis works prove, upon tlie noble foundation of the 
fathers, councils, and the ecclesiastical historians.^ His zeal for the 
Anglican church requires no proof. His piety is no less manifested 
in every page of his Diary. Prudence^ the virtue which is wisdom in 
practice, which weighs aU difficulties, accomplishes all its objects, and 
offends few in its doing so, he had none. When the people were 
changing the Lord’s day, of rest from weekly labour, and rest from 
weekly amusements, both of which are implied in the sabbatical repose 
of the Christian, into the more austere sabbath of the law ; he sanc- 
tioned, by compliance with the royal proclamation, the effort to make 
one part of the Lord’s day a time of recreation and revels ; and thus 
increased the difficulties of reconciling the people to the Anglican church, 
by seeming to identify its laws with one of the most offensive indul- 
gences of popery. firmness was shown in approving of punishments 
disproportioned to offences : as well as in steady devotion to the cause 
to which he dedicated his life. He was alike deficient in gentleness of 
demeanour, and placid courtesy.^ His manners were ungracious, and 
repulsive. His deficiency of sagacity and wisdom was principally dis- 
played in imagining he could rule, by opposing the prejudices of the 
people, rather than in procuring the conviction of their error. Instead 
of opposing the press by the press, he endeavoured to prevent printing. 
Instead of incurring the odium, of humbly submitting to his sovereign 
the necessity of withholding compliance with the royal command in the 
matter of the Book of Sports, he made no remonstrance.® Instead of 
approving the conduct of the chief justice, Richardson, who endeavoured 
to restrain the abuse of the Lord’s day, he is said to*have reprimanded him, 
till that high magistrate wept at his severity. He showed a still greater 
deficiency of wisdom, when in his honourable, but ill-judged zeal for the 
cause of religion and morality, he violated the law of the land. I write 
from Ms own diary ; and draw my opinion oftMs mixed character from 
his own account alone. He had committed a gentleman to prison for 
unjustifiable conduct ; and was fined by the parliament, five hundred 
pounds. “ If the imprisonment were more,” says the unfortunate arch- 
bishop, “ than the law allows, what may be done for honour and religion’s 
sake.P” Oh, lamentable deficiency of wisdom, for the magistrate to 
imagine himself superior to the law which he administers I say not 
these things to join in the censure upon Laud. I discover only in 
them some reasons why he was able to make his great learning, his 
ardent love to the church, and his intense zeal for its service, of so little 
avail, in commending its noble cause to the religious people of this great 
and religious country. I think it possible that “ Rebellion’s vengeful 

(1) Bishop Young, ap Le Bas’s Life of Laud, p. G 

(2) See Le Bas’s account of the expostulation of Clarendon, &c pp 333, 884 I am refernn/r generallv 

to Le Bas, as the last of his biographers. ^ 

(3) The following is the cony of the order to Laud — 

“ Charles B, 

“C^terbury. See that our declaration concerning lecreations on the Lord’s day, after evenin" 
service, be printed ” ® 

(4) “The judge is never wiser than the Isw ’* Quoted by the attorney-general on the trial of loid 
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talons” might not have seized on Laud, if he, as well as his antagonists, 
had not committed errors, which imply deficiency of wisdom where 
there was no deficiency either of piet^ or zeal. He had not the com- 
manding power, like Luther, or Burke, to imprint his character, and his 
plans of good, upon his contemporaries, because he mistook the king for 
both the law and the state. In his great and holy zeal for union 
among Christians, he distinctly avows, m reply to one article of his im- 
peachment, that he did both wish and labour for a reconciliation with 
Rome. He declares that he ever prayed heartily for the unity of the 
whole church of Christ, and for the peace of torn and divided Christen- 
dom, His desire was that England and Borne might meet together, 
provided that their union could be accomplished without a sacrifice of 
truth, or an abandonment of foundations. “ If this could be done, God 
forbid !” he exclaims, “ but that I should labour for a reconciliation.” 
In all this he was right ; but he did not sufficiently insist, that if Rome 
and England may ever hope to be united on the common foundation of 
truth, — the only foundation, — they must be united on the principle that 
Borne must progress, not England retrograde. Rome must change, as 
England has changed already. 

More, much more, might be added, but too much already has been, 
perhaps, said on the character of Laud. I agree with his last, most 
eloquent biographer, that, “ so long as perfect integrity and sanctity of 
purpose, with a heart devoted to the service of his God, his sovereign, 
and his country, can win for any human being the reverence of pos- 
terity, so long must an illustrious place among English prelates be 
assigned to Laud.” ^ What, then, was his crime ? What was the 
high crime he committed.? It was that which I have mentioned — 
the crime of the head, and not of the heart. The cause of the episcopal 
church was committed to his care, when the papist was exaggerating, 
and when the puritan was depreciating, the value of the external religion 
which God had appointed as the means of blessing the soul of the wor- 
shipper. The papist was adding to,” the puritan was taking from,” 
the word of God, in many and various forms. To Laud was committed 
the solemn and most important charge of commending to the two 
parties the church which might reconcile and unite both ; but he 
failed in his great object, and he put back for many years the cause of 
the catholic church in England, by committing the great crime of 
inducing the conviction, that the establishment of Christ’s holy catholic 
church, as the medium between the two extremes, is inconsistent 
with the cause of the liberties of mankind ; instead of being, as it truly 
is, their best earthly promoter, by commanding senates, kings, and 
people, to know and to fear God. Laud arrayed force against opinion. 
The puritan was the tinder. Laud was the spark to kindle it, not the 
water to quench it. His object was good. He would have ridden the 
young horse to a rich and green pasture, but he used the whip and the 

(1) Le Bas, last paragraph. 
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spur when he should have caressed, while he gently curbed the restless 
steed ; and the horse threw its rider. He would have piloted the ship 
rightly, but when the passengers saw the billows run high, they refused to 
confide in the skill of their pilot, and the vessel was wrecked in the con- 
fusion. He would have governed the family well, but he ruled his 
brothers as infant children, not as reasoning men. He would have ex- 
orcised the evil spirit from the nation, but the man, in whom the evil 
spirit was, leaped upon him, and overcame him. His virtues were 
neutralized. His liberal projects destroyed. The church was ruined, 
and himself murdered, as the result of the separation of political wisdom 
in a bishop, from religion, zeal, and learning. 

The truth of these remarks will appear from his conduct towards the 
public press. 

In the ninth year of those fatal twelve years of exasperating and 
offensive government, when the parliaments of England were suspended, 
and the unhappy Charles ruled as the autocrat, without the advice either 
of his lords or commons — the sad year when a clergyman was excom- 
municated and deprived by his own archbishop for not reading the Book 
of Sports, in spite of his pleading that such reading was against the law of 
God, the law of the realm, the authorities of councils, fathers, and other 
writers^ — the year when the press, as it had long done, certainly poured 
forth the most indignant libels, in the most indefensible language — 
Laud, instead of endeavouring, like a wise ruler, to remedy the evil, by 
employing one writer to counteract the efforts of another, pursued the 
hateful plan of attempting to fetter the press <,by his decree against 
printers and printing, in the Star Chamber. The original decree con- 
sists of thirty-three articles, and is too long to be inserted here. I give, 
however, the abstract from Rushworth. He informs us that one result 
of the decree was the refusal of the license to reprint the works of John 
Foxe. 

“ The licensing of all new books,*” says Rushworth, “ was at this time 
in the power of the archbishop of Canterbury and his substitutes and 
dependents, who used that strictness that nothing could pass the press 
without his or their approbation, but the authors, printers, and stationers, 
must run a hazard of ruin. But, lest the printers (being thus restrained) 
should fall to the printing of old books of divinity formerly licensed, 
this decree was made in the Star Chamber : — ‘ That no person shall pre- 
sume to print any book or pamphlet whatsoever, unless the same be first 
licensed, with all the titles, epistles, and prefaces, therewith imprinted, 
by the lord archbishop of Canterbury, or the bishop of London, for the 
time being, or by their appointment ; and within the limits of either 
university by the chancellor or vice-chancellor thereof, upon pain that 
every printer so offending shall for ever thereafter be disabled to exercise 
the art of printing, and shall suffer such further punishment as by this 
court, or the high commissioner, shall be thought fitting ; that before 

(1) Rushworth, vol ii p 459. 
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any books imported from foreign parts shall be exposed to sale, a true 
catalogue thereof shall be presented to the archbishop of Canterbury or 
the bishop of London ; and that no officers of the customs shall deliver 
any foreign books out of their hands and custody before those bishops 
shall have appointed one of their chaplains, or some other learned man, 
with the master and wardens of the Stationers’ Company, or one of them, 
to be present at the opening of the packs and fardels, and to view the 
same. And those who disobey this injunction are to be censured in 
this or the high commission court, as the several causes shall require. 
And if in this search there happen to be found any schismatical, or 
offensive books, they shall be brought to the aforesaid bishops, or the 
High Commission Office, that the offender may be punished. That no 
person shall imprint in the parts beyond the seas, or import from thence 
any English books, or whereof the greater part is English, whether for- 
merly printed or not. And that no books whatsoever shall be reprinted, 
though formerly licensed, without a new license first obtained, upon pain 
of like censure and punishment. And that, if any person whatsoever, that 
is not an allowed printer, shall presume to set up a press for printing, or 
work at any such press, or set and compose letters for the same, he shall 
be set in the pillory, and whipt through the city of London.’ 

‘‘ After the making of this decree,” continues Rushworth, “ Mr. Foxe, 
his Acts and Monuments, (called the Book of Martyrs,) bishop Jewel’s 
works, and some parts of Dr. Willet’s, with others formerly published 
by authority, were denied new licenses, as also the Practice of Piety, 
which had been reprinted thirty-six times.” ‘ 

If this account by Rushworth be true, which there is no reason to 
doubt, we may conclude that Laud was actuated by the same reasons to 
refuse the licensing of Foxe as Jeremy Collier had for depreciating the 
martyrologist. These have been discussed already. 

With respect to the tradition, that Laud caused the removal of the 
volumes of Foxe from the churches, I do not find that this circumstance 
formed at his trial a ground of distinct and separate accusation. The 
question, however, did come out in the trial. Laud had altered the 
position of the altars in churches, the opinions of Foxe and Jewel were 
quoted against him : and he replied, “ It were better they should not 
have these books in churches, than so to abuse them.” tie distinctly 
says, he “ never gave counsel to have these books removed,” (nor is that 
so much as charged,) but said only thus, that if no better use would 
be made of them, then that last remedy must be adopted, but never till 
then.” His accuser, Browne, objected that he had taken these good 
books from the people ; he replied, “ there was no such thing done or 
intended, only a word spoken to make busy men see how they abused 
themselves and the church by misunderstanding and misapplying that 
which was written for the good of both.”^ 

I shall only observe further, therefore, respecting Laud, that those 


(1) Rushworth, vol ii p 450 


(2) Trial of Laud, ap Hargrave, p. 892. 
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■who wish to understand the manner in which this good, but unwise, man 
was a tyrant in his government of the church — a hero at his trial — a 
martyr at his death ; and would comprehend how the catastrophe which 
he desired to avoid, was accelerated by the exasperation occasioned by his 
own arbitrary measures, — he who would clearly perceive the way by which 
“ the calves of Bethel and of Dan,” superseded for a time the worship of 
the holy temple, should devote a few hours to the study of Laud’s diary 
and Laud’s trial.^ He will there see, without referring to the friends or 
enemies of the archbishop, how Laud admits that, in his zeal for the 
king’s service, he may have overstepped the letter of the law while 
Charles certainly wished to exalt the prerogative, and to diminish the 
weight of the statute law, the necessity of parliaments, and the influence 
of the people generally. The king unfortunately found in the chief 
ruler of the church, a most efficient instrument in forwarding these 
views. The king and the bishops supported each other. They elevated 
his authority, he protected them against the puritans, and extended their 
privileges. On one occasion he chid them for not communicating with 
him more freely upon the wants and interests of the church.® James, 
in 1Q%% (Heylyn, 93,) had issued injunctions forbidding preachers to 
limit the prerogative in their sermons ; and, in 16£7, sermons were 
preached extending the royal power so far as to make the people a mere 
cypher in the constitution. (Heylp, 158, 159.) In all this Laud was 
concerned ; the 1st, 2d, and 3d articles in his trial turn entirely upon 
this accusation, and the charge appears to have been made out against 
him. With respect to his dealings with the press*, it was thought highly 
important both that his antagonists should be silenced, and that the 
friends of his party should have the exclusive means of circulating the 
tenets, with which they hoped to leaven the people. The system of 
licensing, which Laud found ready established, afforded the easiest mode 
of obtaining this end. A very inaccurate edition of the Bible, published 
during his time, gave him convenient opportunity for interfering. He 
wished to improve the general efficiency of the press, he said, and to 
guard against the recurrence of such disgraceful errors as that which we 
have just now mentioned. The trust of the press was referred to the 
High Commission Court,”* but the actual control was exercised by himself 
through his chaplains.® This enabled him to suppress libels about him- 
self,® a subject on which he was nervously sensitive.* The power which 
he acquired from the king’s unlimited favour, and the control which he 
exercised over the press, led him to show his real character. He was, 
we are told, a papist at heart. But that he was no papist, is shown by 
his conference with Fisher, and that on a subject the most important for 
the Romanists of the time to have decided in their favour, — the pope’s 
authority in temporals. If he was a papist, he took an unfortunate mode 
of proving his attachment to the see of Rome.® He caused the clergy 

(1) See Laud’s speech on the scaffold. (2) Trial, 847 f3) Diary, p 32. 

(4) Trial, 874. (5) Trial, 850, 907. (6) Heylin, 43 

(7) Trial, S4S, 844 Dia^' y, 44, 47, 54. (8) See Letters to Oxford, 139 
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to take an oath hostile to the increase of Romanism.' He converted many 
from Romanism.^ He shows that it was against his interest to do so.® 
He punished the circulation of popish books.^ He took considerable 
trouble in aiding the project of Dury for the union of the protestant 
churches.® With many of our Oxford brethren at present, he had an 
objection to the use of the word “ Protestant.’”® He says that the church 
of Rome is erroneous, but it is still a church.'^ As for the offer of the 
cardinal’s hat,® see Lawson’s Life, 11, 35, and compare a parallel case 
wdiich occurred to him while a prisoner in the Tower.® See also his 
first canon of 1 640 against Romanism, and his severe treatment of Good- 
man, bishop of Gloucester, who refused to subscribe it.^® Yet he cer- 
tainly wished to establish a higher degree of ecclesiastical authority in 
England, than is compatible with the liberties, happiness, and improve- 
ment of the people — and this I call Laudism. He was decidedly a 
pious man, as his whole life proved, liberal to the church, yet super- 
stitious,'® and too much attached to the exteriors of religion.'® But this 
may be partly accounted for by the laxity with which such things were 
regarded when he came to the see.^^ His great error, which appears to 
have run through his whole conduct, is this, that he thought the end 
justified the means, and that the laws might be modified at his discretion.'^ 

The study of the whole period in which Laud lived will ever be most 
interesting as a common lesson to kings, bishops, and people. Happy 
will the future be^ if ice all learn wisdom from the crimes and follies of 
the past. If we would read history profitably we shall never believe in 
human perfection, eitlrer in sovereigns, ecclesiastics, or laity. All, from 
the monarch on the throne to the beggar on the dunghill, have “hearts 
deceitfiil above all things, and desperately wicked ; who can know them ?” 
and neither Charles nor Laud, much as we lament their disgraceful 
murders, must be regarded as free from censure. They both died as 
martyrs for a cause which they fondly lored^ but deeply injured. The 
people of England demanded a spiritual service. The king and the 
archbishop proffered the Book of Sports. The people demanded know- 
ledge. The king and the archbishop waged war with the press. The 
people idolized and venerated Foxe, the martyrologist. The archbishop 
did not encourage his labours. The unprejudiced and impartial student of 
history will read their lives, approve their zeal, love their piety, groan for 
their folly, and weep for their fate. Let us thank God that we have learned 
as a nation from the lessons of the past ; that we have called a race of 
sovereigns to the throne who do not, and will not, rule the state upon the 
principles of the Stuarts : and that our bishops do not, and will not, rule 
the church upon the principles of Laud. Let us rejoice that we are 
governed in the church upon the great principle of the Reformation, which 

(l) Tnal, 832, 869. (2) Trial, 844, 845 (3) Trial, 843. (4) Tnal, 855 

(5) Tnal 905, 936 (6) Tnal, 917. Speech inHejlyn, 499, 500. (7) Journal, 39 

(81 Diary, 49 (9) Diary, 62, 63' (10) Wharton, p. 81 Diary, 58 

(11) Trial, 854. Diary, 68, 69 (12) Diary, 14, 23, etc 

(13) Trial. 883 (14) Trial, 908 Wliarton, 344. (15) Diary, p 60, 
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regards the truths taught, more than the authority which teaches them ; 
and that we are governed in the state by the principles of the revolution 
of 1688 ; which regards the liberties, (not the caprices,) of the people, 
as protected and not injured, by the law, and by the prince who 
upholds them. Let us thank God that the Brunswicks, and not the 
Stuarts, — the Howleys, and not the Lauds, — govern the people and the 
church: and may they and their successors ever remember that, as our 
fathers would not suffer the lion of popery to invade them, nor stand to 
be devoured by the wolf of Laudism ; so neither will their sons submit 
to irresponsible and arbitrary power, whether by their civil, or ecclesias- 
tical rulers. We thank the God of nations for our blessings in church 
and state ; and we pray to be enabled to perpetuate those blessings, by 
the same jealousy, wliich originally obtained and secured them. 


XIL ROBERT PARSONS, OR PERSONS, 

The contemporary, and the most unsparing and inveterate of the 
enemies of the church of England, and of the antagonists, therefore, of 
J ohn Foxe, is the next on my list of the assailants on “ the 'ceracity 
and fidelity of the martyrologist. I beg the more especial attention 
of the reader to the labours of this remarkable jesuit. Distinguished 
when tutor of Baliol, for six years,^ as the most learned and zealous 
of the opponents of popery, and as the most indefatigable introducer 
of protestant books into the college library, he changed his religious 
principles, and became the consistent and conscientious papist. He 
transferred to the church of Rome the same zeal and devoted attach- 
ment, which he had hitherto dedicated to the church of England. He 
believed, and he acted upon the belief, that the bishop of Rome was the 
divinely-appointed head of the church of Christ, and that he possessed, 
as such, the power to excommunicate, not only subjects, but kings and 
princes, if they refused submission to his supremacy. It was beauti- 
fully said of Fletcher of Saltoun, that he would have given his life 
to serve his country, but he would not have done a base thing even to 
save it. With Parsons, and the other jesuits, half the saying is true — 
they would give their lives to serve Rome, but they believed they might 
do many base things both to serve, and to save it. The mistakes of the 
conscientious are the tares in the field of the church. Such was Parsons. 
He believed that if the bishop of Rome did excommunicate a prince, such 
prince is from that moment deposed, and his subjects are freed from all 
their oaths of allegiance ; and not only so, but they may, and they 
ought, to remove him from his authority, as an apostate, a heretic, a 


I (1) Prom 1.16S to 1574 
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forsaker of Christ, and an enemy to the commonwealth.^ This doctrine, 
as I have elsewhere formerly shown, ^ was taught in the canon law — 
preached by the Jesuits — approved by their superiors — and acted upon 
by their agents and partizans. The queen of England had been excom- 
municated by the bishop of Rome. The curse of Pius V. had been 
denounced against every member of the church of Rome who obeyed 
her as queen after the 25th of February, 1569. The northern rebellion 
took place in England in the same year. Dr. Story was executed in 
1570, for the plot to organize a foreign invasion of England. The 
Spanish ambassador fled the country in the following year on having been 
detected, contrary to the law of nations, in a plot against the life of the 
sovereign, to whom he had been sent as the messenger of peace. Rebel- 
lions were planned and broke out in Ireland, on the same account, in the 
year 1574, two years after the massacre of St. Bartholomew in Paris, and 
in the very year when Parsons changed his principles, resigned his tutor- 
ship, and proceeded to Louvaine, Padua, and Rome. The history of the 
reign of Elizabeth derives its principal interest from the fact that England 
was the protector of the Christianity of antiquity and of the reformation, 
against the novelties, and the unchanging errors of Rome, — and that one 
universal war, both of secret conspiracy and open violence, was maintained 
against her, to restore the ascendancy of Rome and the supremacy of its 
bishop over the church and state of England. And England never fulfils 
its high destiny, more certainly, as the benefactor and example to mankind, 
than when it thus acts as the defender of the true faith against the “ world 
in arms.” Three times^already it has thus been honoured. It defended 
Christianity against popery, though all the power of the continent was 
arrayed against it, in the reign of Elizabeth. It protected the same 
faith against the same enemy, and against the armed continent, in the 
reign of William. It rescued the common Christianity against another 
enemy — ^the French infidelity, when the continent was again armed for the 
destruction of England. It is greatest in the hour of the greatest danger, 
when it thus remembers its lofty rank, as the Canaan of the latter days. 
Many, however, even of its own subjects, in the reign of Elizabeth did 
not comprehend this high destiny of their country ; and the danger of the 
sovereign mae greater at one period /rom the domestic traitor^ than from 
the foreign enemy. One bond of religious agreement united both. 
Both were sincere. Both were the enemies of England. The papist of 
the continent was joined together with the papist of England. Both 
believed that the end justified the means. Both imagined that he who 
killed a royal heretic, did God service. Both changed their ‘‘ religion 
into treason, and their faith into faction.” Both were convinced that 
they would save their own souls, and the souls of others also, if they 
could overthrow the heretical state, and the heretical episcopacy of Eng- 

(1 ) See the references which justify my opinion of the character of Parsons in Foulis, Chalmers, and 
Dodd's Church History. It is customary (see the Quarterly Eeview), more especially, to speak of 
Parsons as a profligate hypocrite, I believe him to have been a conscientious traitor, 

(2) “Accusations of History against the Church of Rome,” second edit p 285 
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land. Both were persuaded that the destruction of the protestancy in 
the church, state, and people of England, was essential to the happiness of 
mankind, and the honour and glory of God ; and that such destruction, 
therefore, was to be accomplished by all means, and at all hazards. 

No one individual, with the exception perhaps of Edmund Campian, 
was more deeply impressed with these convictions, than the Jesuit 
Robert Parsons, after he forsook the church of England, and his tutor- 
ship at Oxford. Having been admitted into the society of the Jesuits, 
in the year following his leaving Oxford,' he devoted his great talents, his 
profound learning, his fierce zeal, his restless turbulence, and his ardent 
piety, ^ to the cause of the canon law, and the bishop of Rome, as the 
rule of the discipline, and as the supreme head, of the chm'ch of Christ. 
He is the most illustrious instance on record, that the Romanists are most 
zealous in their hatred of the church of England, when they are most 
pious and most religious : and therefore that, in the same proportion as 
they are to be respected for their sincerity, they are to be dreaded, till 
they change^ for their mistaken enmity to the true Christianity of the 
gospel and church of Christ. Parsons, immediately on his change 
of principle, surrendered his soul and body to the work of destroying the 
purer religion so successfully established in England. He procured the 
changing of the hospital at Rome, founded in the reign of Mary, into a 
college, or seminary, for English students ; where an oath was taken by 
the pupils to assume holy orders, and to return into England to convert 
the English to Romanism. He then ventured, at the risk of his life, to 
come to England with Campian, to communicate to the adherents of the 
church of Rome, a dispensation for their outward obedience to the queen, 
till the time arrived when they might throw off the mask; but he 
entirely put an end to the custom of attending the parish churches, 
which had hitherto prevailed among them, in spite of the bull of 
Pius V. absolving the subject from his allegiance to the queen. The 
Romanist laity would have remained the quiet obeyers of the laws, if 
the influence of the Jesuits and of the priests had not been exerted to 
render them disobedient and rebellious. Having succeeded in these 
great objects, and being in danger of apprehension through the vigilance 
of Burleigh, he returned to the continent, to the college at Rome, of 
which he was now made the superior, and in the year 1587, while the 
armada was being fitted out for the destruction of the church and state 
of England, he went to Spain to encourage the invasion of England, to 
assert the title of the Spanish Infanta to the crown of Elizabeth, and to 
require the English students and priests in Spain to support the Spanish 
claim. He procured the expulsion of those English youths from the Jesuit 
colleges, who refused to be employed against their country ; and when the 
Armada, with its thumbscrews and other instruments of torture, had, by 
God’s mercy upon us, totally failed, he endeavoured to form a continental 

(1) July 5, 1575. 

(2) The Cluistian Directory of Father Parsons, in one closely-rrmtecl, thick octavo volume, contains 
as pel feet passages ofdc\otion as “ The Christian Year.” 
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league against England, in favour of the queen of Scots. He attempted 
to induce the king of Spain to make another effort : and when that failed, 
he was no less indefatigable in endeavouring to excite rebellions in Eng- 
land, and to organize confederacies against his own country, under the 
duke of Parma, the king of France, or the king of Spain. When the 
chief Romanist ecclesiastic in England, the archpresbyter of England, as 
the bishop of Rome styled hun, Blackwell, had taken the oath of allegi- 
ance and supremacy to James the First ; father Parsons, as the prefect 
of the English mission, deprived him of his office. He obtained a brief 
from Paul V, to deprive all priests who took the same oath. He 
increased the jealousy of the government against the papists. He pre- 
vented the possibility of union among the English, by rendering the 
more moderate of his own party hateful to the more zealous ; while 
the common people, who abhorred the thought of popery, identified the 
moderate with the zealous. He obtained more influence over the 
members of his church than any ecclesiastic of his age ; and the effects 
of that influence still remain in the institutions for the education of the 
partizans of Rome, at Douay, St. Omers, Lisbon, Rome, and Spain ; 
and in the constant supply from those places to that schismatical and 
papistical intrusion, into the dioceses of the protestant episcopal church, 
wliich is impertinently called “ the English mission.*” 

Against the efforts of such men as father Parsons and his successors, 
the English people not only opposed, with success, the laws of the 
state, the discipline of their church, the freedom of their institutions, and 
the intense love of truth which has ever characterized the Saxon race ; 
but they opposed also the one deep conmetion which was principally 
enforced upon the public mind by the labours of John Foxe^ that the 
dominion and supremacy of Rome, were alike fatal to liberty, religion, 
and the common happiness ; that it always had persecuted, whenever it 
was able ; and that it always would persecute, by punishing with bodily 
torments, blameless opinions or undoubted truths, if it again had the 
power to do so. While the labours of John Foxe, therefore, remained 
unassailed, the zealous Jesuit perceived that he must despair of succeed- 
ing in his endeavours to recommend the supremacy of Rome to 
the common people. The continent wns arming; the armada was 
sailing ; ^ but Foxe was read in the churches and in the houses of the 

(1) May I subjoin here, for the admiration of the devoted friends of the Anglican, protestant church, 
the beautiful and eloquent prayei which was offered in the royal chapel, and in English churches, 
when the Armada was preparing — 

“ O Lord God, heavenly Father, the Lord of hosts, without whose piovideiice nothing proceedeth, 
and without whose mercy nothing is saved, in whose power he the hearts of princes, and the end ot 
all their actions , have mercy upon thine afflicted church ; and especially regard thy servant Elizabeth, 
our most excellent queen , to whom thy dispersed flock do fly in the anguish of their souls, and m the 
zeal of thy truth Behold ' how the princes of the nations do hand themselves against her, because 
she lahoureth to purge thy sanctuary, and that thy holy church may live m security. 

“ Consider, 0 Lord, how long thy servant hath laboured to them for peace, but how proudly they 
prepare themselves for battle. Arise therefore, maintam thine own cause , and judge thou between 
her and her enemies She seeketh not her own honour, but thme, not the dominions of others, but 
a just defence of herself not the shedding of Christian blood, but the saving of poor afflicted souls 
Come down, therefore, come down, and deliver thy people by her. To vanquish is all one with thee, 
by few or by many; by want, or by wealth ; by weakness, or by strength. 0 ’ possess the hearts of 
our enemies with a fear of thy servants The cause is thine, the afflicted thme, the honour, the 
victory, and the triumph shall be thine “ Consider, 
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people; and the voice of lamentation, mourning, and woe, which sounded 
from the scroll of that prophet, awakened alike the patriotism, the fears, 
the gratitude, the piety, and the sterner comrage of the people. Foxe 
fanned the flame at home, which darted forth its fires of indignant 
bravery, and armed the nation both against the Spanish invader, and the 
papal traitor. When Parsons, therefore, perceived that every intrigue had 
failed — that the Armada was defeated — that plans of foreign invasion and 
of domestic treachery had proved alike abortive — he attempted, but too 
late, to destroy the reputation of the book which had so long excited the 
people to the love of antipapal freedom, and antipapal truth. Parsons 
was already well known as an author, and was justly reckoned among 
the best writers of the age. He had published Ins Discourse on the 
Reasons why Catholics should Refuse to go to their Parish Churches ; 
his Defence of the Mission into England ; and the Christian Directory. 
He had published also that book, which, from that time to the present, 
has rendered his name most familiar to the students of the political his- 
tory of England, the “ Conference of the Next Succession to the Crown 
of England.”^ He now resolved to attack the ponderous volumes of John 

“ Consider, Lord, the end of our enterprises. Be present with us m our armies, TerrifV the hearts 
of our enemies, and make a joyful peace for thy Christians 
“ And now, since in this extreme necessity, thou hast put into the heart of thy servant Deborah, to 
provide strength to withstand the pride of Sisera and his adherents, bless thou all her forces, by sea 
and land Grant all her people one heart, one mind, and one strength, to defend her person, her king- 
dom, and thy true religion. Give unto all her council and captains, wisdom, wariness, and courage, 
that they may speedily prevent the devices, and valiantly withstand the forces of all our enemies, that 
the fame of thy gospel may be spread unco the ends of the world We crave this m thy mercy, O 
heavenly Father, for the precious death of thy dear Son Jesus Chnst Amen ” 

May I add too, the contrast to this prayer , those which were offered to God, and to the Virgin Mary, 
on board the fleet, for the success of the papal efforts, against the heretics of England — 

“ Versic Exurge Domine —Meip. Et judica causam tuara, Kyrie eleison Chnste, eleison Kyne, 
eleison Christe, audi nos , Chnste, exaudi nos, &c — Sancta Maria, lira pro nobis Sancta Dei Gene- 
trix, ora pro nobis Sancta Virgo Virginura, ora, &c Sancte Michael, ora. Sancte Gabnel, ora Sancte 
Raphael, ora Omnes Sancti Angeli, et Archangeli Dei, orate pro nobis Omnes sancti Beatorum 
Spirituum ordines, orate Sancte Joannes Baptista, ora pro nobis,” &c , and then naming each saint 
distinctly with the petition Ora, &c ; and so to the end of that part of their Litany And then are 
Proper Psalms appointed for each day in the week, beginning at Sunday , for which is Psalm iii. 
“ Domine, quid multiplicati sunt, qui tnbulant me 2 Multi insurgunt adversum me,” &c. 

Then follow certain versicles and responses, and alter them some collects composed for the occasion , 
which were these — 

“ Da, quffisumus, ecclesiae turn, miserecors Deus, ut Spiritu Sancto congregata, hostili nullatenus in- 
cursione turbetur. 

“ Concede, nos famulos tuos, quaesumus, Domine Deus, perpetua mentis et corporis sanitate gaudere, et 
gloriosa Beatse Marias semper Virginis intercessione, a praesenti libera tristitia, et aeterna perfrui.laetitia 
“ Ecclesiae tuae, quaesumus, Domine, preces placatus admitte, ut destructis adversitatibus, et erro- 
nbus universis, secura tibi serviat hbertate 

“ Deus, omnium fidelium pastor et rector, famulum tuum N— (quern pastorem ecclesiae tuae praeesse 
voluisti) propitius respice. Da ei, quaesumus, verbo et exemplo, quibus praeest, proficeie , ut ad vitam, 
una cum grege sihi credito, pervemat sempiternam 
“ Qtuaesumus, Omnipoteus Deus, ut famulus tuns Philipus, rex noster (qui tua miseratione suscepit 
regm gubernacula) virtutum etiam omnium percipiat incrementa Quibus decenter ornatus, et 
vitiorum monstra devitare, et ad te (qui Via, Veritas, et Vita es) gratiosus valeat pervemre. 

“ Deus, qui contens bella et impugnatores in te sperantium potentia tuae defensioms expugnans , 
auxilare famulis tuis implorantibus raisericordiam tiiam; ut haereticorum et omnium mimicorum 
suorum feritate depressa, ineffabili te gratiarum actione laudemus 
“ Deus noster, retugium et virtus ade [adsis] piis ecclesiae tuae precibus, Auctor ipse pietatis. Et 
praesta, ut quod fideliter petimus, efficaciter consequamur 
“ H ostium nostrorum, quaesumus, Domine, elide superbiam et eorura contumaciam dexterae tuae 
virtute prosterne 

“ Libera, quaesumus, Domine, a peccatis et hostibus tibi famulos supplicantes, ut, lu sancta conver- 
satione viventes, nulhs afliciantur adversis 

“ Protector noster, aspice, Deus, et propugnatores tuos a paganoium et haereticorum defende peri- 
culis , ut ab omnibus perturbationibus semoti, hberis tibi mentibus serviant. 

“ Oranipotens sempiterne Deus, mcestorum consolatio, laborantium fortitude, perveniant ad te preces 
de quacunque tribulatione clamantium, ut omnes sibi in necessitatibus sms misericordiam tuam 
gaudeant affuisse Per Christum Dominum nostrum Amen 
“ Verszc Exaudiat nos, Ommpotens et Misericors Deus. 

“ JResp Et custodiat nos semper ** 

(1) Dodd denies that Parsons was the author of this work. It was compiled by cardinal Allen, 
Inglefield, and other papists These committed their materials to Parsons, who prepared the hook for 
the press. 
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Foxe, to proceed through the whole work, and to undeceive the people, 
if he could prove the martyrologist to be in error. If it had been pos- 
sible to have shaken the confidence of the English in the details given 
by Foxe, it would have been done by father Parsons. He had abun- 
dant opportunity to collect materials from among the surviving relations, 
friends, or enemies of the victims of the Marian persecutions. Talent, 
zeal, the command of the public attention, bitter hatred against the 
church and cause he had deemed it right to forsake. — all combined to 
render him the fittest person to test the wracity and fidelity^'' of the 
martyrologist ; and he lias compiled a work from which nearly all suc- 
ceeding writers against John Foxe have borrowed their chief materials. 
It is comprised in five volumes, written with great care ; and it is essen- 
tial to the completeness of this survey of the assailants of John Foxe to 
review the whole work of father Parsons. The subject indeed is ex- 
hausted, but I will proceed with the details of this principal attack on 
the martyrologist as briefly as possible. 

The five volumes were published, with the license of his superiors, in 
1608. The slavery in which the papistical authors rejoiced, did not 
allow them to attain to the privilege of publishing controversial works 
without permission. He did not, however, prefix his own name to the 
volumes. He had written or compiled in 1594* the Conference on the 
Succession of the Throne, under the feigned name of Doleman. In 
1599 he published a reply to a treatise of sir Francis Hastings under 
the title of A Temperate Wardword.’’ He combined the feigned 
name and the allusion to this last-named treatise in his title-pages to 
the five volumes, and published them as the work of N. D., author of 
the Wardword. It is difiScult to assign reasons for his doing so, as the 
name Parsons was as well known as Doleman. It will be found, on a 
careful inspection and perusal of the whole work, that Parsons writes on 
the principle generally adopted by ail controversialists. He does not 
discover ^ as we might have expected, errors in the facts or narratives 
of John Foxe^ the point in which we are principally interested. He 
does this : — He takes for granted the certainty, infallibility, ‘'^orthodoxy, 
antiquity, and undoubted truth of every opinion he has formed, and 
every conclusion to which he has arrived ; and he freely expresses his 
no less undoubted conviction that all who differ with him in these con- 
clusions are in damnable error. His work is compiled, therefore, against 
the opinions rather than against any discovered errors of the martyro- 
logist ; and Foxe is regarded throughout as a good authority, or as no 
authority, as an historian, — not according to his conclusions, not according 
to his researches, not according to his facts and narratives, — ^but according 
to his agreement with father Parsons. 

The title to the first volume of Parsons is — ‘‘ A Treatise of Three 
Conversions of England from Paganism to Christian Religion ; the First 
under the Apostles in the first age after Christ ; the Second under 
Eleutherius and Lucius ; the Third under Gregory the Great and King 
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Ethelbert ; divided into three parts, and dedicated to the Catholics of 
England, with a New Addition to the said Catholics on the News of the 
late Queen’s Death, and Succession of his Majesty (King James the 
First) to the Crown of England. By N. D., author of the Watchword.” 
Deut. iv. £S, is quoted as the motto — “ Inquire of antient tymes before 
you,” &c. &c., or, as it is rendered in our translation, Ask now of the 
days that are past, which were before you,” &c. &c. It is the text which 
is usually quoted by those who would clothe in the language of the 
Scriptures their opinion that the fathers were wiser than the sons, in 
retaining opinions, which the sons may be supposed anxious to reject. 
Foxe’s name is not mentioned in the title-page. 

The book opens with an account of the general contents of the trea- 
tise, which he divides into three parts, all of which he declares to be 
written against Foxe. The first part, concerning the three conversions, 
he informs us “ was begun against sir Francis Hastings, but it is enlarged 
against John Foxe, his false Acts and Monuments.” 

The second part “ searcheth out the beginning, state, and progress of 
the protestant religion from age to age, and is against the whole course 
of John Foxe his said Acts and Monuments, firom Christ’s tyme to this, 
especially against the former part thereof, firom the primitive church 
downward to the tyme of king Henry the Eighth.” 

The third part “ examineth more particularly the second volume of 
Foxe his Acts and Monuments, wherein he treateth of new martyrs and 
confessors of the church, placed by him in an ecclesiastical calendar.” 

The whole of Parsons’s five volumes, therefore, are expressly written 
against the work of John Foxe: with what success we shall now pro- 
ceed to examine. 

Vol. I. — He dedicates the first volume to the catholics of England, 
meaning by the word “ catholic” the papal^ not the antipapal Christians 
of the covmtry ; the true episcopal, anti-arian catholics. In this dedication 
he lauds their “ loyal behaviour of duty towards their temporal prince 
in all worldly affairs.” Yet he calls Elizabeth their “ old persecutor,” 
and expresses his hope in an additional paper, that James would become 
a convert to papalism. After a preface on the general subject of Chris- 
tianity, he begins by stating, that the scope of the work is to show that, 
upon three several occasions, England has received the Christian faith 
from Rome ; first, under the apostles ; secondly, under Eleutherius ; and 
thirdly, under Gregory ; and that the faith received at each period was 
identically the same as that of modem Rome.^ The argument is this. 
St. Peter came to Rome in the third year of the reign of Claudius ; 
Claudius went into Britain; probably were many Christians at Rome 
at this time ; it is probable that some of them would go with him into 
Britain. Christianity would necessarily extend in England in proportion 
with its extension in Rome. At page 14, he conjectures that St. Peter 
himself may have preached here. 


(1) Page 12 
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This is the amount of his proof, upon which we need not waste many 
words ; for, admitting that all his conjectures, as to the fact, that many 
Christians came from Rome to Britain, were undoubtedly true, as I 
believe they were, we have not the shadow of a proof that they taught 
any other doctrines than those which the antipapal church of England 
teaches. This is not the place to discuss the question, yet I shall 
observe here, that even Baronins, a.b. xxxv. § 5, quotes a MS. in the Va- 
tican, which says that Joseph of Arimathea founded our church. Gildas 
says that the light of Christianity reached us “ tempore summo Tiberii 
Csesaris.” Now, Tiberius died 17 cal. April, a. d. xxxix. (Sueton. 
in Tiber, cap. Ixxiii. ;) and Baronins fixes the origin of the church 
of Rome, 15 cal. Feb. a.d. xlv. (Baron, a.d. xlv. § 1.) The church 
of Christ therefore in England, is the elder sister of the church of 
Christ in Rome, according to the very best papal, not protestant, 
authority. 

Parsons then enters upon a long discussion, the object of which is to 
prove that the Britons did not at the beginning differ firom the Romans 
in the celebration of Easter, but that this error arose at a comparative! v 
late period of their history. It is unnecessary to trace him through ail 
this. 

The second part begins with an account of the conversion under 
Lucius by pope Eleutherius. The whole story is mysterious. Its truth 
depends upon the authority of Gildas. From him it is adopted by 
Beda. Usher has already shown the chronological difficulties with 
which it is beset, and his work should be consulted. It seems strange 
that, if Lucius had Roman teachers and conformed to the church of 
Rome, there should have been such a prejudice in the minds of the 
British bishops against Augustine, and that there should have been 
such striking differences in doctrine and discipline. The speech of 
Oolman^ gives us a key to the whole, by referring the origin of the 
British mode of celebrating Easter to St.John. From Ephesus it came 
to Gaul, and from Gaul to Britain. 

All the subsequent discussion upon this question may be safely 
omitted, for we cannot argue upon the doctrines of Lucius when we 
have no documents whereon to rest a single opinion ; though Foxe is 
called the ‘‘jangling Foxe”^ for rejecting the supposed tradition. 

The conversion under St. Augustine follows,® and it is the most im- 
portant discussion of all, as far as Foxe is concerned. At the outset it 
must be admitted that Augustine and Gregory have scarcely had justice 
done them by Foxe. He seems to have been afraid of them. It is 
very important for us, to admit the authority of Gregory, since he is a 
highly valuable witness against Rome as she is now. Yet Parsons 
admits^ that Foxe sometimes did Augustine justice. On the next page 
he is displeased with Foxe’s impartiality in first praising what he con- 
sidered a miracle, and then finding fault with his hauteur towards the 

(1) See Beda, in, 25 (2) Page ISO. 


(3) Page 151. 


(4) Page 156. 
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British bishops. Yet this is the true way to estimate character ; Foxe 
neither blindly praised, nor blindly censured. 

I may add here, in reference to the miracle mentioned by Beda, (and 
admitted by Foxe,) that the person on whom Augustine performed it, 
was an Angle; that the proposed proof of the superior claims of Augus- 
tine w^as suggested by Augustine himself,^ and that the Britons were 
unwilling to have their orthodoxy tested by such a criterion. If all 
Augustine’s miracles were of a similarly doubtful character, they do not 
make out a strong case for him. 

At page 206, Parsons enters upon his proof that we owe all our religion 
to Rome, through Augustine. Even if this were true, it proves nothing ; 
but it is not true; for he carefully conceals the fact, that, excepting 
Kent, Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk, the whole of England was converted 
by the Scottish monks, who were essentially the same in doctrine and 
discipline as the British. There is also another error which runs through 
the whole argument; it is this — he argues for the truth of modern 
Romanism, from the truth of primitive Christianity. (See pages 216, 217, 
&c.) Foxe is abused m every page for affirming an opposite opinion ; 
but his facts are not disputed. 

Parsons now passes rapidly over the history of England from Augus- 
tine to William the Conqueror, pausing only to notice the liberality of 
Canute in the building of monasteries, &c. He forgot to mention that 
Canute’s bad title made him glad to have the aid of the clergy. At the 
beginning of his reign he had seen bishops and abbots in the field of 
battle against him, and he knew their influence too well to despise it. 
Nor do we hear anything of the liberties which Canute took with the 
clergy in legislating for them in spiritual matters, such as celibacy, fasts 
and festivals, &c. 

The remainder of the volume is a general outline of what is afterwards 
to be discussed in detail. The only thing which appears to be worthy 
of notice is the quotation made from Riche’s Speech,^ which is said to 
prove that the heart of the people was wholly against these innovations 
in religion, at the commencement of the reformation.” If the quotation 
and inference are correct, we may set against them the better testimony 
of Tunstall, in his letter to cardinal Pole, where he says that the body 
of the English nation was weary of the papal yoke. Yet even in this 
very page where the opinion of Foxe is condemned, he is quoted as an 
authority, whose mracity and fidelity'"'' may be depended upon, when 
he relates the facts of history. 

Vol. II. — We come to volume the second. The arrangement of 
Parsons’s materials is here somewhat confused. He professes to inquire 
where the protestant church was, up to the time of Henry VIII. The 
volume exhibits the usual assumptions, false premises, false conclusions, 
&c. which the Romanists always employ when treating this question. 

In page 277, he discusses the importance and value of the apostolical 

(1) See Hist. Eccl p 100 (2) Page 259 
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succession, against the notions of Foxe and others, on the invisibility 
and visibility of the church. As we by God’s mercy have retained the 
succession, without its errors, it is unnecessary to enter upon the 
question, which, as far as Foxe and Parsons are concerned, is rather one 
of metaphysics than theology. 

Parsons reasons absurdly^ about the relative bulk of the different 
parts of Foxe’s history. His history is of course fullest upon those 
passages respecting which he had the fullest information. 

The next hundred pages are taken up in an attempt to show that the 
faith generally professed in Europe (not in England particularly, for 
Parsons owns that there are no documents for this) was the same as the 
modern Romish doctrine* This belongs to the general question be- 
tween the two churches, and is not connected with Foxe. 

At page 352, Parsons begins with Gregory and Augustine ; and at 
page 362, he proceeds to test Foxe’s historical accuracy by examining 
his account of the proceedings of one council, and detects two errors at 
the outset; one in the date, A.n. 680, instead of 678, and another in 
the place — Thetford instead of Hartford. In the first, Foxe is certainly 
wrong ; in the second it is doubtful, for the place is not exactly known, 
and ‘^Herutford” may perhaps be Thetford” as well as “ Hartford,” 
for both are conjectures. 

Here I meet with the first charge of any real importance against 
Foxe. It is the accusation of a wilful falsehood. The case is this : 

The council of Whitby had decreed that Easter should be observed 
in England in the manner adopted in the church of Rome. The council 
of Thetford or Hertford, or Herutford, confirms that decision. Easter- 
day was commanded to be the first Sunday after the fourteenth day of 
the new moon, in the first month of the year. The words of Beda^ 
are — Ut sanctum diem Paschse in commune, omnes servemus dominica 
post quartam decimam lunam mensis primi.” Foxe relates all the de- 
cisions of the council in an abridged form. Parsons accuses him of so 
translating the above words of Beda, as to lead his readers to believe 
that the council decided against the Roman custom of keeping Easter ; 
thereby to justify the oriental error. Foxe^ says Parsons, “ without 
shame or conscience, putteth in, or putteth out, what he thought best, 
to make these fathers speak in fawur of a condemned heresief^ This 
is a serious charge. Let us first extract the very words of Foxe. The 
decree of the council was, says Foxe/ — “ That Easter-day should be 
uniformly kept and observed, through the whole realm, upon one certain 
day, videlicet, prima 14 luna mensis primi.” 

The accusation of Parsons is, that “ Foxe leaves out the word dominica ; 
and then for ‘ post 14 lunam,’ written at large in Beda, he putteth in 
'‘prima 14 luna,’ short, in numbers only, to make it more obscure, adding 
^ prima’ of his owne ; and putting out ^ post’ &om the words of the council, 


(1) Page 300. 

(3) Parsons, vol. ii. p 365. 


(2) Stevenson’s Beda, vol.i, p. 259. 
(4) Vol.i. p. 138, ed. 1684. 
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thereby to make the sense more clear in favor of the heresy. For that 
prima 14 him mensis pnm% the -words do signifie the fonrthtenth day 
of the first moone of March expressely. And moreouer, he addeth of 
his owne these words, upo7i one certayne day^ which the decree hath not. 
Meaninge thereby that this 14 day must be obserued with such cer- 
tainty as it may not be alterred or differred to any Sunday ; but must 
be obserued as an immoueable feast.” ^ 

I accept these remarks of Parsons as a proof of his anxious desire to 
find some undoubted inaccuracy in Foxe ; and of the difficulty of his 
doing so. Foxe has not in any respect altered or falsified Bede. His 
translation does not vary from that of Bede. By omitting “ dominica,” 
and giving “ prima,” he gives the same sense with Bede, who omits ‘‘prima,” 
and mentions “ dominica whereas both words ought to have been men- 
tioned by the two writers. The oriental opinion respecting Easter-day 
was, that it might fall on any day of the week, provided only that it was 
observed on the third day after the fourteenth day of the moon, in the 
appointed month. There is not one allusion whatever in Foxe to prove 
that he adopted the oriental opinion ; or that he desired to insinuate, in 
this instance, that the Roman custom was incorrect. The adopting the 
word “ prima,” even though the word “ dominica” is omitted, makes the 
decision of the council more clear, rather than more obscure. If he had 
written “ tertia,” instead of “ prima,” there might have been some apparent 
foundation for Parsons’s objection. The omission of the word “ post,” 
and writing “ 14,” instead of “ quartam decimam,” has nothing to do 
with the question. Parsom's allegation is therefore an indefensible 
mistake. 

In page 367, we are presented with what Parsons calls one of Foxe’s 
garbled quotations. Foxe is quoting the proceedings of the same 
council, on the subject of the celibacy of the clergy. The council de- 
cided that no man should put away his wife, but for the gospel reasons ; 
and if he did even this, if he wished to be considered a more perfect 
Christian, he would not take another. Foxe omits the latter part 
of the decision of the council. He might otherwise have been led into 
the discussion of the doctrines of celibate perfection so curiously main- 
tained by Rome ; for the words of the council were, “ si Christianus esse 
recte voluerit nulli alteri jungetur,” &c. Here is no garbled quotation. 
He quoted sufficiently for his purpose, and proceeded to other matters. 

In page 370, Parsons is angry with Foxe for omitting the proceed- 
ings of another synod. It might have been inserted for aught of 
Romanism that it favours. 

Now page follows after page, of most indefinite and vague matter 
respecting the faith of the church of England. A few quotations from 
contemporary authors would have been worth all his declamation. He 
goes on without alluding to anything which tells against the popedom ; 
nothing of William’s answer to the pope, nothing of Henry II., nothing 

(I) Parsons vol. ii. p. 36G. 
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of Grostete, iiotliing of Edward I. nor Edward IIL All are avoided ; 
and nothing is said to invalidate Foxe. 

In page 487, we have Wyclif’s erroneous doctrines carefully pointed 
out, but nothing is said on those errors in faith and practice, in the 
church of Rome, which Wyclif censured. 

In page 547, Parsons commences his survey of the reign of Henry 
VIII. Parsons here attempts to prove the inconsistency of Foxe in 
first calling Henry a reformer, and then showing that he persecuted the 
reformers. Both facts are true. He was a reformer, because he threw 
off the papal power ; and yet he was not a reformer, for he retained all 
the doctrines of Rome^ excepting some very important ones, respecting 
the use of the Scriptures. 

In page 576 there is the same matter as we shall find in Harpsfield 
about Colyns, Cowbridge, Erasmus, Mirandula, etc. ; and the remainder 
of the volume is a general history of the times. He does not attempt 
to deny one single martyrdom mentioned by Foxe, nor to show that in 
any one fact connected with these cruelties he has departed from the 
truth ; and this is the sole and only question, which is in the least degree 
interesting to the modern reader. 

Vol. IIL — We are brought to the Third Volume. The general 
object of the whole of this volume is to prove that those individuals 
whom Foxe has inserted in his calendar as martyrs (witnesses of the 
truth) were, in reality, executed either for opinions which we would 
reject as heretical, or for treason, or for some crime against the govern- 
ment of the land. I hg,ve already commented on the use of the word 
“ martyr.” Foxe calls Wyclif a martyr. In the usual acceptation of 
the word, the reformer was not so ; he was a confessor. Yet he may be 
justly called a martyr. 

The temper with which this volume is written will appear from a few 
extracts. In the account of John Tudson, whose martyrdom is placed 
by Foxe in his calendar on the 14th of January, Parsons observes, — 

John Tudson, falling to be a ghospeller, was so obstinate and arrogant 
as the bishop of London was forced at length to condemne and hurne 
him^ under queen Mary.” And of another poor victim he says, — 

being obstinate in divers hereticall opinions, but especially about the 
sacrament of the altar, he was burnt also for the same, in Smithfield, 
after many means first used to reclayme him.” And again, — “ a poor 
labouringe man, borne at Histon, . . . married at London, and there 
becoming a ghospeller, fell to be so forward in sowing and defending 
Calvinian opinions, as lastly he was burnt for the same, in Smithfield.” 
And again, we read of “ a poor woman burned at Canterbury, under 
queen Mary the next were two willfull poore women, also burned at 
Canterbury.” Of other victims, “ the first was an artificer, the second 
a poore ignorant woman, and burned for like opinions with the former.” 
And so we might go on, page after page, noticing the poor ignorant 
men and women put to death. No fact recorded by Foxe is denied. 
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The victims are ridiculed and despised, because they were poor, vulgar, 
mean, and low. The wretched bigot could not see, that whom the world 
most scorns, God most honours ; Ayhom the world most hates, Christ 
most loves.^ See especially, at the end of the “Foxian Calendar” in 
this volume, a notice of the lowly condition of these witnesses, so put 
as to excite contempt or ridicule. 

Parsons now sets about justifying these enormities, and this he does 
by laying down two propositions, viz. — 

1. It was necessary justice, and no cruelty, to punish such wilful and 
malignant people. 

Constancy in a sectary ” is not constancy, but pertinacity. 

He then proceeds to justify the second of these positions, by proving 
that it was the theory of the fathers ; and to do this, he quotes several 
passages from their writings. All is penned on the radical error of 
assuming that the Romanists are the church, and the protestants are 
without (extra) the church. Too much time would be consumed, if I 
were to refer to all his quotations ; but I am by no means persuaded, 
that he has done justice to these venerable writers ; the passages are, pro- 
bably, either not to the purpose, or icquire explanation by the context. 
I judge thus from the first of his quotations — that from Cyprian de Uni- 
tate Ecclesiss. I there find some disingenuous dealing with the original. 
The translation by Parsons is,^ — “Whosoever is separated from the church, 
and joyneth himself to an adultresse conventicle, is separated also from 
the promises of the church, nor euer shall lie come to enjoy the rewards 
thereof if he leaue her ; he is an alien, a prophane person, an enemy ; 
he cannot haue God for his Father, that hath not the church for his 
mother ; yea, though he should be slayne for the confession of Christ’s 
name, yet can he not be saued ; macula ista nec sanguine ailuitur. This 
crime of separating himselfe from the church cannot be washed away 
with bloud ; inewpiahilis culpa nec passione purgatur^ it is a fault unex- 
piable, nor can it be purged by death itselfe.” Such is Parsons’s trans- 
lation. Now, Cyprian is speaking of the catholic church : — “ Quisquis,” 
he says, “ ab ecclesi^ segregatus adulterm jungitur, a promissis ecclesise 
separatur, nec perveniet ad Ohristi praemia qui relinquit ecclesiam Christi. 
Alienus est, profanus est, hostis est. Habere jam non potest Deum 
Patrem, qui ecclesiam non habet matrem.” So far Parsons goes with 
Cyprian, inserting, liowever, tlie word “ conmiticUr — translating “ per- 
veniet ” by “ eiaer shall he come,” — and making the “ prseinia” mean 
the rewards of the churchy not the rewards of Christy as the text requires. 
To have pursued the quotation would not have suited his purpose, for 
the following words would have shown that those who are here con- 
demned are such persons as knowingly and artfully separate themselves 
from the unity of the catholic church. But Parsons proceeds as if the 
remainder of his quotation were in immediate connexion with what I 
have now cited. It is not so. What I have already quoted is in page 

(1) 1 Coi 1 . 26— 2S (2) Vol lii p. v 

// 
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121 of my edition the remainder is in page 126. It is as follows 
“ Tales etiamsi occisi in confessione nominis fuerint, macula ista nec 
sanguine abluitur, inexpiabilis et gravis culpa discordise nec passione 
purgatur.” Here Parsons’s words, yet can he not be saved,” are an 
interpolation, perhaps a natural inference from what follows ; but what 
would have been said if Foxe had been found so tampering with a 
translation? To come to the text itself. Parsons omits the word 
“ talesT One would have been tempted to ask who these ‘‘ tales ” were ; 
and on turning to the context vre see that a definition of them is given. 
They are such as have not charity. (1 Oor. xiii. 2, 5, 7, 8.) “ Ad prsemia 
Chris ti, qui dixit, (John xv. 12,) pertinere non poterit qui dilectionem 
Christi perfida disseiisione violaverit.” Such, then, are those excluded 
from the rewards ; and the whole is a paraphrase of the sentiment of St. 
Paul in 1 Oor. xiii. ; but by this dishonest mode of tacking together two 
disjointed sentences, a diflTerent sense is attached to it. 

The second extract is equally misquoted and misinterpreted. It is 
this — “ He cannot become a martyr who is not a member of the church, 
neither can they euer come to Christ’s kingdom who do forsake his 
spouse which is there to raigne. Though tyed to stakes they burne in 
flames, and be consumed with fiar, though throwen to wild beasts they 
be by them deuoured — non erit fidei corona, sed pmna perfidiae sit.” In 
this quotation a large portion is omitted between the words raigne” and 
though,” which would have given it a diflPerent colouring. That Foxe in 
every point was faultless we are not concerned to maintain. Thus he did 
not (in my opinion) dp justice to More, to say that he well deserved his 
bloody end. It was not judicious to compare Tyndale and Frith to 
St. Paul and Timothy. Yet I do not see that Parsons brings any proof 
of inaccuracy, still less of fraud, against Foxe; the differences are the 
differences of the churches of Rome and England, and here Foxe may be 
permitted to have his opinion as well as Parsons. At page 524, he accuses 
F oxe of ‘‘sundry kinds of falsehood and untrue dealing, and diverse kinds 
also of lies, some historical, some doctrinal, and other like.” We have a 
specimen of the nature of these at p. 527, such as “ the following 4 lies 
about justification, 2 about hope and charity, 10 about good works by the 
pope’s law, 8 about freewill and good works, etc.” Of these I have spoken 
in my remarks on Andrews, who has copied them. The “ mracity and 
fidelity'*' of Foxe are still unimpeached; and there are no other observa- 
tions on the martyrologist worthy of notice, till we may close the volume. 

Vol. IV. — The Fourth Volume proceeds with the continuation of 
the examination of Foxe’s Calendar, with that of the church of Rome 
in juxtaposition, from July to December inclusive. Prefixed is “ The 
Epistle Dedicatory to the glorious Company of English Saints in 
Heaven,” who are supposed to be dreadfidly scandalized by the bad 
company into which Foxe has brought them. They are supposed also 
to have attained heaven by “ fasting, watching, large prayer, lying on the 

(1) Edit. Goldhagen, 1839 
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ground, and otlier such chastisements but not one word on the merits 
of our Saviour. On the next page there is a sneer at faith} 

The Calendar itself goes on as before ; there are no charges of any 
inaccuracy brought against Foxe, excepting such as having written 
Brenbr^^?J^^ instead of Brenbr^cfo, (31 July.) Robert Purcas instead of 
William Purcas, (20 August.)^ This is satisfactory as showing how little 
could be corrected, and that nothing could be denied. Parsons is not 
accurate ; e. g. he says that Ridley was a native of Northamptonshire. 

Parsons takes care to repeat the caution to the reader, guarding 
him against sympathizing with these poor men and women thus put to 
death : he says that it was necessary justice and no cruelty, and further, 
that they were influenced by pertinacity^ not comtancy. 

I find very little which requires notice after this, excepting the mode 
in which Parsons deals with the history of Marbeck. Parsons has the 
candour to admit that historians “ may have many false informations.’’ 
He goes on to say that he does not often bring accusations against Foxe 
upon matters of fact^ (would he have hesitated had he been able but 
is most indignant about his lies, ‘‘which lyes cannot any wayes be 
excused, whereof you shall see above 120 in one chapter afterwards, (see 
page 41 2,) taken out of less than three leaves of his Acts and Monuments, 
and thereby perceive the credit that may be given to John Foxe his nar- 
rations.” These “ lies ” are those on points of doctrine mentioned in 
the last volume, and have been already noticed. 

In page 862 he commences a long disquisition upon the power, the 
right, and the obligation of punishing heresy with the sword ; and aflBrms, 
that this sword is in the church. Parsons professes, indeed, to have been 
moved with compassion for the sufferers, but he suppressed the feeling as 
improper. If the question be raised at all, it is only in reference to the 
expediency of the case ; and this expediency is questioned only from the 
want of success of the persecutions under Mary. His interpretation of 
the parable of the tares, is the necessity of caution in rooting up the 
heresies, which are the tares. This is the most important passage in the 
whole treatise. His interpretation is defended from Augustine. 

In page 397, Parsons attributes the supposed errors of Foxe to want of 
judgment, or to mental weakness, rather than to malice ; and mentions 
some infirmities of mind to which the martyrologist was subject, such 
as, that he imagined himself to be glass, or earthenware, or a bird, — cir- 
cumstances which proved his brain to be diseased. These things are not 
mentioned by Foxe’s other biographers, and we have now no means of 
ascertaining their truth. In page 400, speaking of Foxe’s errors, he says 
that many of them have already been specified, (we have seen how many I) 
and that further proof is given of his errors in the XIXth chapter. This 
chapter contains the celebrated charge, that Foxe has told one hundred 
and twenty lies in three pages. These lies, we have seen, are not per- 

(1) See also pages 207 and 370. 

(2) In my observations on Harpsfield, I have collated some of these dleged inaccuracies 

//2 
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writers generally, and even the greater number of the papal authors,* 
have deemed him to be unworthy of approbation. I cannot, however, 
after reading his Christian Directory, come to these conclusions. I 
- believe rather, that he was sincerely cominced that he was doing God 
service by ewry act of treason which he committed against his native 
country^ and against the church of England. I am convinced that 
he believed the truth of the passage I have already quoted from 
his work on Foxe; that he believed in the damnation of Foxe and 
of his abettors; and that he thought that he should be the cause 
of saving many souls from everlasting perdition, if he could have sur- 
rendered England to Spain, rendered the Armada successful, and made 
his native country a province to the king of Spain, and its church a 
tributary to the bishop of Rome. The same principles have uniformly 
led to the same results. The more zealous adherents to the church of 
Rome, wdio always obtain the ascendancy over their more quiescent 
brethien when controversial excitement is greatest, have ever regarded 
their obedience to the laws of God, as identified with their own submis- 
sion to the foreign bishop ; and they have as uniformly believed that it 
is no less their bounden duty to convert their countrymen to the same 
opinion, and to reduce them to the same yoke. They have been con- 
vinced, with Parsons, of the truth of the papal maxim, ^ that it is neces- 
sary to salvation for every human creature to be subject to the bishop of 
Rome. They believe, with father Parsons, that the council of Trent, 
in its catechism, as it is still taught at Maynooth, in Spain, and by 
Dens, speaks but the truth, when it declares that heretics and schis- 
matics are still under the jurisdiction of the church. The belief in 
these and similar principles sent the Armada against England, and excited 
numerous rebellions and insurrections in England and Ireland from the 
reign of Elizabeth to the reign of George III. Such belief on the part 
of the papists demands, even to this hour, on the part of the protes- 
tants, the most vigilant and persevering jealousy against the holiest, the 
best, most pious, and worthiest Romanist. If the church of Rome still 
produce a pious, holy, virtuous, papal priesthood, then let England 
beware of the popery which would betray the protestant church and 
state to the church and creed of Rome, to please the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Even now, in our own day, language has 
been used respecting the propriety of appealing to the foreigner, — of 
withholding assistance, in the event of a war, from our own sovereign, — 
and of bringing England once more under the yoke of Rome, — language 
which I will not repeat, as I wish to say nothing which may appear to 
relate to the peculiar divisions of the day in which we live ; but if Rome 
does not, will not change, — if the same principles, which our fathers 
believed to be the worst of superstitions and the heaviest of all God’s 
judgments,”® are continued, — if the worst maxims of the ancient canon 

(1) See Dodd, Chalmers, the ieleience«i in Fouhs, and the Lansdowne MSS f)83, fol 165 

(2) Bonif Extrav hh i Tif, I de Ma]or et Obedientja. 1*1 Milton 
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laws are still taught, — the general conviction be true, that a class of 
zealous, enterprizing partisans are ever actively employed, secretly, yet 
perseveringly, to imbue the minds of all whom they can influence with 
the doctrines in question, — ^if these things are so : then let England 
beware, lest other domestic enemies ai'e found who shall imitate the 
example of the Jesuit Parsons, and betray their country to the foreigner, 
to please God and to extend the church of Christ. If Rome does not^ 
and will not^ change the principles on which this man acted, — and if 
similar religious principles, always, in the same circumstances, produce 
the same effects, — then the experience of the past requires us to continue 
our ancient jealousy, — to beware of popery, — and to value, next to the 
holy Scriptures and the sacred liturgy of our protestant episcopal church 
itself, those writers who paint in their proper colours the consequences 
of the adoption of the principles of papistry. If Rome does not, and 
will no% change^ every day and^every hour deepens the conviction, that 
jealousy of Rome is still a duty; and the study, therefore, of the 
volumes of John Foxe, and of all, who, like him, enforce the evil con- 
sequences of the dominion of Rome among us, is still both a duty, and 
a privilege. 


Xlll. NICHOLAS HARPSFIELD, 

The learned Greek professor at Oxford, in the reign of Mary ; arch- 
deacon of Canterbury ; brother of Bonner’s chaplain ; one of the defenders 
of the papal cause in the conference held at the commencement of the 
reign of Elizabeth ; but more especially distinguished for his knowledge 
of the canon and civil law ; is the last whom I shall mention among the 
assailants of the “ mracity and fidelity of the martyrologist. His zeal 
and bitterness against Foxe were equal to his learning.^ He refused, at 
the accession of Elizabeth, to comply with the queen’s injunctions, and 
was deprived of all his preferments : he was committed to the Tower, 
where he remained twenty years, and died in 1588. Dodd assigns no 
reason for this imprisonment.^ He would have us to infer that it was 
the result of the cruelty or caprice of the queen. Chalmers tells us 
that his zeal for popery occasioned the loss of his appointments ; and 
that he appears to have been afterwards imprisoned. Chalmers,® like 
Dodd, assigns no cause for his punishment. Fuller says he was im- 
prisoned for denying the queen’s supremacy.'^ This does not, however, 

(1) He was,” says Leland, “ Atticas linguae interpres fidelis, disertus, aptus,” etc. etc. ap Dodd, vol. 
11 . p. (i3 Brussels edition, folio I have not seen the new edition of Dodd. 

(2) Dodd, vol u p h3 (3) Biog Diet, vol xvii. p. 158. . ^ j 

(4) “ Nicholas Harpsfield,” says Puller, “bred first in Worcester school, then in New college in Oxfwd, 

where he proceeded Doctor of Law, and afterward became archdeacon of Canterbury. Under king Ed- 
ward VI he banished himself; under queen Mary he returned, and was advanced ; and under queen 
Elizabeth imprisoned for denying her supremacy. Yet such was his milde usage in restraint, that he had 
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seem to be a sufficient cause ; as many denied the supremacy who were 
not molested for their opinions. The mystery appears to be solved by 
a passage from the Lansdowne MSS. We there find, among the notes 
and additions to Anthony Wood’s memoranda on Harpsfield, a letter 
from the council to sir Thomas Fynch, and George Maye, one of the 
aldermen of Canterbury, that Harpsfield was guilty of disorderly and 
seditious conduct. We may therefore justly infer that it was on this 
account Harpsfield was apprehended and committed to the Tower ; 
for the queen was certainly never guilty of any unnecessary harshness ; 
and she desired, especially at the beginning of her reign, to conciliate 
and not to irritate the papists.^ While he was in prison he wrote the 
celebrated Six Dialogues, against the reformation and the reformers 
generally. The first five were written principally against the Magdeburgh 
Centuriators. The sixth was chiefly directed against Foxe. Harpsfield 
was imprisoned soon after the queen’s accession, in the beginning of 
1559. Elizabeth came to the throne on the 17th of November, 1558. 
The Magdeburgh Centuriators was published very early in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; and one of the first copies, therefore, must have been con- 
veyed to Harpsfield in the Tower, together with the first edition of 
Foxe. We have no means of ascertaining what number of books were 
collected by the prisoners for religion in the Tower at this time ; and 
what portion of the references, therefore, were made from memory, or 
from inspection : but the work is a wonderful production, under such 
circumstances. It is, indeed, possible that some part of it was compiled 
by the editor, Alan Cope, under whose name, it was published,^ at 

the opportunity to ■write much therein, and among the rest his Ecclessiastical History, no less learnedly 
than painfully performed , and abating his partiality to his own interest, well deserving of posterity. 
He died at London, in prison, after twenty j ears’ restraint, leaving behind him the general reputation 
of a religious man ” — Fuller’s Church History, xvi cent book 9, p H3. 

(1) Notes of additions and corrections to Mr A Wood, in Nicholas Harpsfield, Archdeac. of Cant, 
deprived, v^ho died in 1583 

1498 13 Cal. Man. Bulla Alexandri Papae concedens Nicolao Harpsfeld, rectori eccliee Ashrengue 

Reignesash m dioc. Exon, ut duo aha beneficia quaecumque cum eccM prsedictfi tenere possit. 
(Autogr. penes Decan. et Capit. Cant ) 

1554. 31 Martii. Nicolaus Haipsfeld institutus ad archidiaconatum Cant, per destitutioliem 

Edmundi Cranmer, clerici eonjugati 

1554. 27 Apr. Nic Harpsield coll ad preb de Harleston per depnvationem Johis Hodgskin episc 
Bedford, qui denuo restitutus obiit ante 7 Jul. 1560. (Reg Boner ) 

1554, 29 Apr Nich Haipsfeld admiss ad eccl. de Laingdon cum capella de Basildon com. Essex 
per deprivat. Joins Hodgskyns, episc Bed 

1558. 14 Man Magr Johes Harpsfeld, S. T. P. coll, ad eccl. de Laingdon per resign. Nichi 

Harpsfeld, LL.D 

1558. 28 Octob., (Reg Pole 31.) Magr Nich. Harpsfeld, LL D. factus est officialis curiee Cant 
literis Reginaldi Poll, Cant. Arepi, et decan us de Arcubus literis ejusdem sub ead data. 

1555 23 Mail. Nic Harpsfield admiss ad eccl. de Saltwood vac. per deprivat Robti Watson, clerici 

conjugati. 

1558 9 Jan 29. 1 Eliz. At opening of the convocation Nickolas Harpslield, archdeac of Cant, 

chosen a piolocutor (Parker Synodaha MS ) 

XI Feb 1558-9. A letter from the council to sir Tho. Fynch and George Maye, one of the aldermen 
of Cant, that where the lords are informed that Dr. Harpsfield, archdeacon of Cant, hath used himself 
of late very disorderly in stirringe the people, as much as in him lyeth, to sedition and that it is also 
reported by some of the servants of the college m Christ Ch. Cant, that religion could not nor should not 
be aJteied, they are to examine these matters. Nicolaus Harpsfield, clencus, m legibus licentiatus, 
habet literas reginse Mariae de praesentatione ad archidiatum Cant (Rymer xv. 381.) 

1 R apud Westraon 2 Apr reg 1, 1554. 

1557 24 Martii. D. Arepus contulit magro Niclo Harpsfield, LL D. eccliam de Bishopsboume 
Cant, dioc vac per mort dni Rici Thornden, nuper episc suffragan 

1558. 1 Nov Arepus contulit magro. Nicho Harpsfield, LL D canonicatum et preb in ecclia 
Xti, Cant, quos magister Ricus Parkhurst dudum habuit. (Reg. Pole Cant )— Lansdowne MS. 
982, p 37 

(2) The title of the hook is—*' Dialog! Sex contra summi Pontiflcatus, Monastics Vitae, Sanctorum 
sacrarum Imaginum, Oppugnatores et Pseudo-Martyres — 

“ In quibus praeterquam quod nonnulla quae aln hactenus vel attigeiunt leviter, vel penitus omise- 
runt, paullo ubenus et plenius explicantur, Centiiriatorum etiam Magdeburgensium, auctorum Apologia? 
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Antwerp, in 1666 , and whose name, as editor, is in the title-page. At 
the end of the book ^ are printed ten large Roman capitals ; they are — 
A. H. L. N. H. E. V. E. A. C. 

They are thus interpreted: — Auctor Hiijus Libri Nicholaus Harpesfel- 
dus, Edidit V ero Eum Alanus Copus.^ It does not appear that the sup- 
pression of the name of the author prevented the general knowledge of 
the fact that Harpsfield was its writer. A letter is still extant among 
the Harleian manuscripts, from Laurence Humfrey to Foxe, informing 
him of the publication of the book ; in which he mentions Alan Cope’s 
name, but not that of Harpsfield.^ 

Foxe knew that the work was written by Harpsfield, for he entitles a 
part of his reply to the Dialogues, A Defence of the Lord Cobham 
against Nicholas Harpsfield, set out under the name of Alanus Copus.” ^ 
As this work was printed very soon after the publication of the Martyr- 
ology, by the bitter enemies of its author, while the contemporary 
witnesses of the principal matters which are related by Foxe were still 
alive, it is, I think, evident, that the zeal, activity, rage, and hatred, of the 
papal party would have collected any facts which could have destroyed 
the reputation of the work. The language of Harpsfield against Foxe 
is everywhere most abusive. The Acts and Monuments are said to 
abound with blasphemies and lies. The blasphemies are the antipapal 
propositions. The lies are the leports of the courage, constancy, sufferings, 
and testimony of the papal victims against the faith and discipline of 
Rome.^ I shall go through the whole dialogue, by first giving the abstract 


Ayghcanas, pseudo-niartyrologoruni nostn teinpons, mavime vero Joliannis Foxi, et aliorum, qui 
adulterino evangelio nomina dedeiunt, vanse fraud.es, putidee calumniae, et insignia in historiis ecclesise 
containinandis mendacia deteguntnr — 

“ Nunc primum ad Dei optirai maximi gloriam et catholicse religionn, confirmationem ab Alana 
Copo Avglo cum triplici mdice, pnmo auctorum, alteio capitum, tertio rerum et veiborum 
Psalm xwii ‘ Unum petii a Domino, hoc requiram, nt inhdbitem m domo Domini omnibus diebus vitae 
mem , ut videam voluntatem Domini, et visitem templum ejus ’ 

Antverpiae, ex officma Christophon Plantini MD LX VI. Cum privilegio.” 

(1) Page 1002. 

(2) In the beautiful copy of Plarpsdeld now m ray possession, the letters in tbe handwriting of some 
mrmer o\iner, apparently contemporary with the publication of tlie book, are thus interpreted — 
‘ Auctor hujus libri, Nicolaus Harpsfeldus, episcopus Vintoniensis electus, archidiaconus Cantuaii- 
ensis. 

Foxe,” says Hurafiey, “ in Domino fratre, et Servatore nostro Alanus Copus quidam 
Magdalenensis cum nos l\Iagdalenenses non lacessitus lacerat, turn libro dentato satis, insuUo tamen, 
mortuos imquissitne persequitur Ille fxaprvpofxaxGa(^ai egregie sms paitibus functus est tuiim est 
. . . vicissim te praestare /iupTupo/iapTwpa et foitein et aculeatum, ne quis deinc»*ps audeat niordeie 
mortuos, et sanctorum cineres turbare Moverunt et alii hanc Cainennam, cum omnes undique audaciti 
(SIC) senptores Martyrologium tuura legendum meudacem et sterquilmium fcetidura appellitent Sic 
indies crescunt atnmi adversariorum sic ubique saevit per suos satellites Satan , quem 6 si Christus 
spuma oris sui tandem aliter conterat Nostiae res quo in statu sunt, in quo lubricoso et scopuloso 
loco versantur, non ignoras, audis, vide*?, ingemiscis quibus autem modis tantae misenae sublevari, 
quomodo tot mails salutaris medicina adhiberi queat, — non reperio, non invenio, nescio. Tu si quid 
nosti, commuijica, ne desis cans® bonae, officio tuo, laboranti ecclesi® Si quid Ducis Norfol liter®, 
opera, gratia, auctontas, valeie possunt, age, effiice, ut vel scribat ad suos seno et saepe, vel prmsens 
cum alns instet. urgeat 

‘‘Dux, cum essem Norwici, longe et prolixe polhcitus est omnia. Dominus sic illi dux sit, sicregat 
et n^tat Q-hos, ut congruentibus animis de studus in causam honestissimam, sed deploratissimam, in- 
enmoant Ultmum et prmstantissimum refugmm est, ardens ad Deum hominum bonorum compre- 
catio, pro regina serenissima, pro consiliariis honoratissimis, pro episcopis pro ecclesi^. Tu, mi Foxe, 
ora, intercede clama, ac vale in Domino, qui tuos omnes labores sanctificet ac lortuuet, uxorera et 
liberos conservet 


“ Angh®, ex mdibus D Warcopp® pi® et lectissim® vidu® 
Harl MSS 416, art 113, fol 177 


Mail 20 

“T TOTUS Laure Humfredus ” 


(4) Vol 1 p 647 , vol 111 p 348, new edit 

one specimen of the style of Harpsfield He is railing against Foxe for inseiting the 
victims in a calendar After saying no pope, however ambitious, ventured thus to 
act, nor aid ever anyone of the heretics themselves arrogate such power, he adds — “ Novos enim 
ovus iste papa fastos, novas mart} rum apotheoses, et tam admirabiles pro sua amplitudine exco- 
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of the forty-six sections of which it consists, and then by considering the 
principal charges which he alleges against the accuracy of the narratives 
of the martyrologist. Foxe deeply studied the pages of Harpsfield, and 
replied to his chief accusations. It will be seen that the result of our 
examination of the charges of Harpsfield, the more immediate contem- 
porary and severest enemy of Foxe, will afford us the last and most 
triumphant reply to all the attempts to depreciate the value of his pages. 
Whoever will take the trouble to read Harpsfield, will find that he is 
very diffuse and indefinite, as well as abusive, and that his indefiniteness 
renders it very difficult to meet his objections. Vague and general 
expressions, accusing an author of lying, blasphemy, misrepresentation, 
injustice, and other literary crimes, prove only the hatred or anger of 
the writer who uses them, unless they are supported by specific facts 
and instances. The survey, therefore, of the table of the contents of 
his sections, and the consideration of the particular circumstances to 
which he may allude to prove their truth, will enable us to decide 
whether Harpsfield has been more successful than any of the assailants 
of Foxe whom we have already considered. 

The forty-six sections of the Sixth Dialogue occupy two hundred and 
sixty-two closely-printed Latin quarto pages. They are the chief foun- 
dation of all that Parsons or Andrews have written, and much of them 
has, therefore, been already considered. The briefest possible state- 
ment of the contents of the sections will be sufficient to show the inde- 
finitencss of which I complain 

Chap. 1. The cause, not the fortitude, of the. victim, makes the mar- 
tyr. In what true fortitude consists. 

2. F oxe enrols criminals among his martyrs ; as in the case of lord 
Cobham and his followers. 

S, The pseudo-martyrs commit themselves to death to obtain the 
praise and glory of martyrdom. 

4. They ought not, therefore, to be called martyrs, 

5. But to be detested. 

6. They are not conscious that they are heretics. 

7. Why one error makes a heretic. 

8. Though Cyprian might err without heresy. 

9. The folly of the declaration of the reformers, that the whole world 
began to see the true light. 

10. On the causes of the multiplication of sects. 

11. They will decline as the Manicheans and others in former times. 

1^. The martyrs and pseudo-martyrs contrasted. 

IS. Why the title martyrs ought not to be given to the opponents 
of Rome; and whether the ancient prophets, the Maccabees, and the 
Innocents, are entitled to that name. 

gitavit, ut nescias impudicitiam et impietatem homims, an stultitiam inagis demirerls, edito nupei libro, 
quern tu degustasse videns, ingenti quudam nugarum, mendaciorum, et blaspheiniarum mole onerato, 
non Latine ut prius, sed Anglice — in quo solo aliquod prudentias specimen ostendit ex eo enim fortassis 
fiet, ut inipietas et stultitia ilhus minus per reliquum chnstianum orbem, et sola fere Anglia cele- 
bretur ” — Page 31'> 
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14. Sectarians, mutually opposed to eacli other, cannot call each other 
martyrs. 

15. The absurdity of denying the greatness of the differences between 
the Zuinglians and Lutherans. 

16. Yet Foxe blends all opponents of Rome in one mass, and 
eulogizes Lutherans, Zuinglians, other heretics, and criminals in one 
indiscriminate mass as martyrs. 

17. Falsehood of Foxe in the case of Cowbridge. 

18. The Lutherans cannot be martyrs, because Luther recalled from 
the bottomless pit many ancient heresies. 

19 — 25. The follies, &c. of Luther and of Lutherans. 

26. Foxe is ridiculed for his respect for Erasmus, 

^7. And for including Mirandula among his martyrs. 

28 — SO. Foxe s account of Wycliffe condemned. 

31 — 35 , Attacks on Luther and the foreign reformers. 

86. Credulity of Foxe condemned. 

87. Eulogy of Foxe on Cobham condemned. 

88. Some improbabilities in the accounts of the martyrs censured, 

89. On the story of Baynam. 

40. Comparison between the martyrs of Foxe and of antiquity. 

41. On the Hussites. 

42. 48. On the controversies respecting the headship of the church. 

44. On the martyrs for the church of Rome. 

45. That true martyrs are found only in the church of Rome. 

46. On the true catholic church. Arguments from Augustine to 
strengthen the weak and confirm the wavering. The manner in which 
heretics are to be treated. 

Such is the brief abstract of the chapters of which this sixth dialogue 
is composed. It will be seen from this, how little of the whole treatise 
is devoted to Foxe. Even of the small portion which is thus given to 
the martyrologist, much has been answered by Foxe himself. 

I will consider throughout the replies of Foxe, and the arguments 
(if the objections of Harpsfield may be justly called by that name) 
which his antagonist has adduced against him. 

At the end of the fifth dialogue, Harpsfield anticipates many of his 
subsequent remarks by deriding the account of the patience, joy, and 
self-possession related of many of the martyrs by Foxe. It is useless to 
record how one clasped his hands three times above his head in the 
flames ; another remained unmoved, as a token to his friends of his 
adherence to the conviction of the truth of the opinions for which he was 
condemned ; others gave other expressions of their attachment to their 
opinions in their most intense sufferings. Harpsfield, like Andrews and 
Parsons, derides such narratives. Foxe compares, and exults in the com- 
parison, such sufferings with those of the martyrs of antiquity. Harpsfield 
is very indignant at this. It is, however, impossible to discover the dif- 
ference either in the suffering, the endurance, or the cause, between the 
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two. Harpsfield calls it an unjust comparison,^ and surnames the 
victims mentioned by Foxe, pseudo-martyrs ; but he assigns no reason 
whatever for his doing so. ^ 

After some preliminary remarks on the nature of true martyrdom, ® 
and refusing the glory of martyrdom to the pseudo-martyrs, and calling 
them the slaves of the devil/ rather than martyrs, we come in the sixth 
dialogue to the accusation against F oxe, that he is guilty of falsehood^ 
for placing among his pseudo-martyrs the names of men who had no 
claim emn to the honour of such martyrdom as he would assign to them ; 
for they suffered for crimes, and not for opinions. Harpsfield enume- 
rates the following names, — Cromwell^ Hales^ Randal^ Tonley^ Sanders^ 
Granmer^ Cohham^ Acton^ Wyatt. These are inserted by Foxe among 
those who bore witness to the truth of antipapalism, but who are called 
by Harpsfield traitors, thieves, and rebels.^ 

With respect to Cromwell^ Foxe tells us, that with his last breath 
he declared that he died in the catholic faith. The distinction between 
catholic and papist was very frequently maintained at that time as well 
as at present. Many, who were apprehended and burnt for antipapalism, 
called themselves catholic; and were still condemned for denying some of 
the anticatholic doctrines maintained by the church of Rome. Cromwell 
is called by Foxe the noble and worthy lord.” Foxe disbelieved the 
charge of treason, which was never proved ; and ranked him among the 
witnesses against Rome. Harpsfield does not venture to say that the 
^^reracity and fidelitf of Foxe’s narrative of the actions and death of 
Cromwell are erroneous ; and this is the chief point we have to consider. 

Judge Hales drowned himself in madness, vexation, or despair, on 
account of Mary’s conduct. He was sent into the Marshalsea — ^removed 
to the Counter — then to the Fleet ; where he was so agitated at the 
report of the cruelties reported by the warden to be contriving against 
the antipapists that his reason fled. He endeavoured to destro'y him- 
self with a penknife. He was afterwards released ; but he never reco- 
vered his reason, and drowned himself.® Hales was the only judge 
who had refused to sign the instrument which gave the crown to lady 
Jane Grey. He was imprisoned for charging the justices of Kent to 
conform to the unrepealed laws of Edward ; that is, he was imprisoned 
for being a protestant. Did not Foxe rightly eulogize him as a martyr — 
as a witness for the truth of the gospel, as it is now professed and taught 
in the Anglican, protestant, reformed episcopal church ? 

Randal hanged himself, and therefore Foxe is condemned hy Harps- 
field for placing his name also among the martyrs for the truth. Harps- 
field, according to the custom which Mr. Maitland condemns so severely 
in Foxe, does not give his references with sufiScient clearness. I cannot 

(1) “ Iniqua pseudo-maityrum cum vens martyribus comparatio Margin, p. 736. 

(2) See page 737 (3) P 738. 

(4) “ Guos rectius diaboli mancipia quam martyres appellaris " 

(5) “ Q,ui nobis non modo teterrimos hsereticos, sed et fures, homicidas, atque etiam divinae et 
humanae majestatis imminutse reos, tantum non pro martyribus adorandos objicit.”— P. 746 

(6) Burnet, tom ii p. 248, ap. Eapin, vol. ii. p. 33, note 3. 
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find any person of this name, to whom the observations of Harpsfield 
are applicable. A person of the name of Randal was compelled by the 
bishop of Lincoln in the year 1521 to do penance for abetting the 
heresy of Thomas Man. Both he and his father were required to abjure 
their errors, but I do not read that he hanged himself. 

Focce is condemned for inserting Tonley among his list of martyrs^ 
whereas Tonley was hanged for theft. 

This appears to be a most serious charge ; yet it is capable of ex- 
planation, and that explanation is a complete vindication of the 
martyrologist.^ John Tooley, as Harpsfield informs us,^ was executed 
for a robbery attended by violence. Yet he is placed by Foxe among 
his martyrs. Harpsfield is quite right. Tooley was hanged for theft ; and, 
Foxe has made him a martyr ; and if the two facts are thus put together 
without any further explanation, the martyrologist appears to have been 
guilty of the greatest possible absurdity. Let us, however, consider all 
the circumstances which Harpsfield has omitted. Tooley, while he was 

(1) Harpsfield spells the name of the person of whom he is now speaking, Torlaeus I looked in vain 
foi the English name in Foxe’s list, which corresponded with this word It is evident that the word ought 
therefore to have been written in English, Tonley, or Tunley, or Xowiiley The word Tonlaeus how- 
ever IS a misprint for Toolems Harpsfield is referring to Tooley, who as he justly reports was hanged 
for theft This is but a specimen of the vexatious manner m which the reader of the several works 
which attack John Foxe is baffled, in the attempts to discover the tiuth of the charges against the 
martjTologist The printing of the names both of places and persons appears to have been left to the 
printers. I subjoin the manner m which some names of the same peisons aie spelt by Foxe, Parsons 
and Andiews It v ill enable the leader to judge of the difficulty of always ascertaining who are meant 
by the refeieiices of the three writers 


FOXfJ PARSONS ANDREWS 

Anne Albiight, alias 

Champnes Anne Allbiight 

Feb 3 JohnPhaidon . ... John Claidon John Claydon 

4. Richard Turmine .. . Richard Turmyne . . .. Richard Turmin 

27. Robert Farrar . 26 Robert Farrer 

March 4 John Ilougley 5 John Hugleyne. 

5 Petrus Flestedms G. Petrus Flessidius Peter Fle'ssidius. 

8 Thomas Hilton 9 Thomas Hylton Thomas Hilton. 

10 Davy Foster 11. David Foster Daniel Foster 

13, Father Bate Father Batt 

23. Robert Spicer John Spicei 

April 2 Archer and How kins .. 1 Archer and Hawkins N. Aichei and N. Hawkins. 

3. Wrigsham Wrigsham N Wrigsham 

7 Jo. Awoke John Ancock John Awcock 

14, Joan Bech 16. Joane Beach Joan Beach. 

15, John Hullier 17. John Hullier . John Hallier 

May 16 Elizabeth Tliacknel .. Elizabeth Thacknell Elizabeth Thackwell 

June 2. Nicholas Belman . Nicholas Beleraan Nicholas Belenian 

4. Nicholas Chamberlain... 5. Nicolas Cliamberlayne . Thomas Chambeilayne 

6 JohnOsward John O'.w'ald 

1 1 Henry Wice ... Henry Wye. 

17. John Morice 16. JohnMomce .. . . John Moms 

25. Benden’s Wife Bendon’s Wife Benson’s, Wife. 

29. John Loyd . . John Floyd. 

July 1 Henry Voz ... ... Henry Voes Henry Vose 

John Esch John Esch John Eske 

7. JohnPelley .. g. Margery Pulley. 

11. John Flank John Frankiske 

18 Askine Atkins Thomas Askaine, 

29. Stephen Wight Stephen Wiight 

Robert Willes Robert Mills 

31. Thomas Benbrick Thomas Benbricke Thomas Benbraike 

August 5 Patrick Patingham Patrick Packinghain 

14. Richard Smith ......... Robert Smith Richard Smith. 

25 Elizabeth Folks Elizabeth Felkes. 

Sept 2 William Wright William White. 

4 Thomas Coo 5 Roger Coo. 

12 John Goieway John Gorey. 

Oct. 17. Robert Pygot Robert Pyggot Robert Piggot 

22 Gregory Packe Gregory Parke. 

Nov. 2. Richaid Mekmgs .. . . Richard Mekinges Richard Mekins 

5. Alice Potkins Alice Potkins Alice Perkins. 

21. Elizabeth Driver ... 22 Alice Driver. 

(2) “ Tonlseus capitali supplicio propter furtum \iolentum affectus.” P. 747- 
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in prison, or before his execution, was brought to a better state of mind. 
Immediately before he was hanged he addressed the people, and declared 
that he died a true Christian man, and that he trusted to be saved only 
by the merits of Christ’s passion, and shedding of his most precious 
blood ; and not by any masses or trentals, images or saints, which he 
said were mere idolatry and superstition. He added much more to the 
same effect ; and appealed to the people who agreed with him, to say 
Amen, — which they did, three times. 

If the matter had rested here, nothing would have been so absurd as 
for Foxe to have canonized a thief, because he declared himself an anti- 
papalist. But this was but the beginning of the matter. * The queen’s 
council heard of the dying words of the culprit ; and they were actually 
guilty of the unpardonable folly (Foxe believes under the influence of 
Cardinal Pole) to do in the case of the dead body of Tooley the same 
as was done at Oxford respecting the dead bodies of Bucer, of Fagius, 
and of the wife of Peter Martyr. They issued a commission to Bonner 
the bishop of London, to inquire into the matter, and to proceed to 
the making out of the process provided by the ecclesiastical laws in that 
behalf.^ The bishop of London acted upon the mandate. He issued 
a writ or mandate to the clergy of London, — called Tooley the son of 
perdition and iniquity, — and charged them to summon the relations of 
Tooley to show cause why the dead man should not be excommuni- 
cated ; and after certain depositions and attestations of witnesses, the dead 
body was actually excommunicated, unburied, and burnt. All this Harps- 
field has omitted, Foxe does not say one icord to eidogize the man. 
He merely records the facts from the registers to which he refers ; and 
places the name of Tooley among his list of witnesses against Rome, to 
direct the attention of the reader to the follies and absurdities connected 
with the observance of the old canon law in the instance of the exhu- 
mation of the criminal. In a part of his reply to Harpsfield, Foxe 
expressly says that his table of names against Rome was never intended 
to denote that all whom he enumerated were holy persons ; but that 
the reader, by seeing their names, might be reminded of the facts he has 
related.^ Does not this explain the whole matter.? Does the martyr- 
ologist deserve censure, even when the name of a thief, under such 
circumstances, is found among his list of witnesses against the papal 
follies ? 

Sanders, Granmer, Gobham, Acton, and Wyatt, whom F oxe has also 
added to his list, are called by Harpsfield rebels, and not therefore 
martyrs. 

Laurence Sanders is called a rebel, I believe, because he rightly and 
justly refused obedience to the queen, when she commanded the clergy 
of the apostolic church to cease from preaching. He not only refused 

(1) See Foxe, new edit vol vii p 92, for the letter and proceedings. 

(2) “ If master Cope cannot abide the lord Cobham, sir Roger Acton, Brown, and Be\erley, who were 
hanged, as he saith for treason, to have the name of manyrs, then let them bear the name of witness- 
hearers of the truth, because they were also burned for the testimony of their iaith ; seeing there is no 
cliffeience iii the said names, all is one to me, by which they are called ” — ^Vol iii p 385, new edit 
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to obey, but he fev^B'ceTed in ^Teaching against the errors of the papistry ^ 
which was so rapidly returning to curse the protestancy of England. 
He refused to leave England. He preached the one only true doctrine, 
'which is in itself the sole refutation of all popery — the justification of 
the spirit of the sinner by the faith, which is founded upon evidence, 
and is the motive to obedience.^ The bishop of London sent an officer 
to charge him to attend him, on pain of disobedience and contumacy. 
When Sanders obeyed, the bishop accused him of treason for disobe- 
dience to the queen’s proclamation, questioned him on the old test of 
papalism or aiitipapalism — the doctrine of transubstantiation ; and con- 
cluded the conference by committing him to prison. The result is well 
known. His beautiful Ictteis are still preserved. His distrust of his 
own firmness, — which, however, endured to the end, — when Pendleton, 
the boaster, who assured him of his owm superior firmness, fainted and 
apostatised ; his perfect freedom from every thing like enthusiasm ; his 
sober zeal for the truth; his dying salutation to the stake, Welcome 
the cross of Christ, welcome everlasting life — all combine to prove to 
us that he possessed the only true spirit which can ever conquer the 
threatening domination of the now reviving papacy, and preserve the 
primitive Christianity which is still established among us. Harpsfield 
does not deny in this instance also the accuracy of the narrative of Foxe. 
With this we must be contented ; though he calls Sanders a rebel. 

Cranmer^ too, was a rebel. I shall say no more of his melancholy 
and well-known story, than to observe — that Cranmer was murdered by 
the papists — Laud was ^murdered by the puritans. May the archbishops 
of Canterbury study their lives, avoid their faults, and be prepared for 
their deaths ; in defence of the same church which still holds its place 
between the puritan and the papist, and deserves the homage of its 
children and servants, even to the death of the stake, or of the block I 
The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church. The seed of the 
church of England is the blood of antipapal and antipuritan martyrs. 
May the flowers and the fragrance of learning and of truth ever spring 
from that seed ! and may the fruit of the seed of the blood of the 
martyrs, and the flower and fragrance of its learning and its truth, be, 
holiness to the Lord — holiness on the mitres of its rulers — holiness on 
the robes of its priests — ^holinesson the bells of the horses and the bowls 
of the altars ^ — holiness on the heads and hearts of the sovereign, clergy, 
and people ! 

Cobham and Acton were rebels ; and, therefore, they also could not 
be martyrs. 

I am sure that the reader of this protracted examination into the 
charges which have been made against John Foxe will rejoice to be re- 
ferred to the defence which Foxe himself has made against the accusations 
of Harpsfield in the case of lord Cobham. I had promised to proceed 
through the whole detail ; but I am sure my doing so must unavoidably 

(1) See Foxe, vol vi p 615 (2) Zechariah xiv . 20. 
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prove uninteresting. The question is, was Cobliam arraigned as a traitor 
or as a heretic ? The answer of the papal party is, that he was executed 
as a traitor, because of the affair in St. Giles’s Fields. The antipapal 
party deride the notion that the meeting in St. Giles’s Fields was a poli- 
tical meeting of twenty thousand men suddenly gathered together, as 
Walsingham and others affirm ; but declare it to have been a religious 
meeting of comparatively few numbers. They assure us, also, (and the 
evidence upon this latter point cannot be contradicted,) that heresy was 
identified with treason ; so that he who was guilty of opposing any one 
doctrine taught by the church was guilty of an act of treason against the 
sovereign. The question has already been discussed. I must be con- 
tented to refer the reader for further details to Foxe’s discussion of the case 
of lord Cobham against Harpsfield.^ He refers to the original indict- 
ment,^ and proceeds to inquire into and to demonstrate the improbability 
that lord Cobham intended, or desired to destroy the king, or the estates 
of the realm. He show^s how treason and heresy had long been identified 
by the piiesthood. He examines the accounts of the several witnesses 
against Cobham — Fabian, Poly dore Virgil, and points out their disagree- 
ment with each other. To the genera] accusation by Harpsfield, that 
his book was full of lies, he answers,® “ I would to God that in all 
the whole book of Acts and Monuments, all the narratives of this nature 
were false, all were lies, all were fables ; I would to God the cruelty of you 
Catholics had suffered all them to live, of whose death ye do now say, 
that I do lie. I deny not but that in my book many things may have 
escaped me, yet I have bestowed my diligence, to profit all men, but to hurt 
none.” * The question of the calendar is then discussed. Foxe declares, 
that he an'anged the names of his martyrs according to the days of 
the month, to serve as a table, by which to remind his readers of their 
testimony, not to displace from the other calendar the names of the 
truly wise, good, and holy men, who may have been justly placed there. 
Parsons and Andrews, as well as Harpsfield, exhaust every epithet 
of vituperation on F oxe, for his thus arranging the names of his victims 
in a calendar. Yet on this point also, his reply is unanswerable.® 
Harpsfield accused him of thrusting God’s saints out of heaven into 
hell. No ! he answers, I thrust none down to hell. Yet I am not 
like the great godmaker of Rome ; I exalt none to heaven. You are 
the men who, like the giants of old, would scale heaven ; and then to 

(1) Vol 1 p 647, edit. 1684. Vol ni. p 348, etc. new edit. 

(2) P 351, vol lii new edition. (3) p 333 

(4) I may observe here that Foxe (p 384, vol hi. new edit ) informs us that the English translation 
of his work from the Latin was made hy others, while he was employed in preparing fresh materials for 
new editions This may account for some errors which Mr Maitiand has pointed out but as Foxe saw 
the translations, or at least published new editions, of his work, in which these translations were 
retained, he is justly to he deemed responsible for every error 

(5) “ As in the first beginning and preface of the said hook of Acts and Monuments, I so diligently and 
expressly do warn all men beforehand, first that T make here no calendar purposely of any saints, but a 
table of good and godly men that suflTered for the truth, to show the day and month of their suffering. 
My words be extant and evident, which are these, ‘Neque vero ideo inter dives a me referuntur isti, 
^uod inseruntur in calendanum,’ etc. ; and declaring afterward, how the same calendar doth stand but 
instead of a table, my words do follow thus : ‘ Haud aliter calendarium hoc institutum est, nisi ut pro 
mdice duntaxat suum cujusque martyris mensem et annum designante, lectori ad usum atque ad manum 
servig,t ’ ” P. 380, vol. in 
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place there the traitor, and the enemy of God and make even Beckefs 
popish blood, a ladder to enable men to climb there also : ‘while you 
thrust down from heaven the true saints of God, even those who die to 
serve him, and lay down their lives against his enemies. I am sure that 
neither the names of the archbishop Thomas Becket, nor of the arch- 
bishop Thomas Cranmer, deserved to be placed in the same calendar 
with the holy Evangelists and the apostles ; but if we are compelled to 
have either, the days are at hand when we must decidedly prefer 
Becket, or Cranmer. You encumber, says Foxe, your calendar with 
saints. You place among them men of the most questionable character; 
and you derogate from and degrade the honour of Christ as the only 
Mediator, when you beg these canonized traitors — whose only claim 
to notice, as in many cases mentioned, was their slavery to Rome — to in- 
tercede at the throne of God for the dupes who worship and pray to 
them. As to the accusation, that in printing the names of his martyrs 
some 'vvere printed in red letteis, he assures us that this was done at 
the discretion of the printer. After some further general defence of his 
book, and solemnly asserting (I have already quoted the passage) that 
if a lie be a wilful intention to deceive, then I protest to you, master 
Cope, and to all the world, that there is not a he in my book and 
after some observations on the manner in which the church of Rome 
has perverted the testimony of the fathers ; he goes on to prove most 
unanswerably, against Harpsfield, that treason and heresy were iden- 
tified by the statute law® of the land before the execution of Cobham ; 
as they had long beon identified by the bishops, and, under their 
influence, by the people, before his arraignment. He quotes the words 
of the letter of Walden, the provincial of the Carmelites, to pope Martin, 
that all the followers of Wydiffe, as being equally traitors to God, and 
traitors to the hing, should be punished with the double punishment of 
burning at the stahe on account of God, and hanging at the gallows, on 
account of the Mng^ In his book on the catholic faith, the same writer 
exults in the same conduct of Henry the Fifth. The illustrious king, he 
says, decreed, that every man who was proved to be aWycliffite, should 
be punished as guilty of treason.^ The same undoubted fact may 
be proved by other quotations. I subjoin only two more from the 
historian Roger Wall; the noble king, Henry V. he says, reputing 

(1) I am endeavouring to condense the meaning of the long paragraphs of Foxe He is sometimes very 
diffuse and veibose 

(2) P 39a, vol ill 

(3) “ Nec mora longa processit, quin statutum publicum per omne regni concilium in publico emanavit 
edicto, quod omnes ’Wiclevistse, sicut Dei proditores essent, sic proditores regis, pioscriptis bonis, cense- 
rentur et regni, duplici pcenae dandi, incendio propter Deum, suspendio propter regem,” etc P. 396. 
vol lu 

(4) “ To confirm the said sentence of Thomas Walden, it folio weth also in another place of the afore- 
said author, tom i lib a ‘ De Doctnnali Fidci Ecclesiae Cathol ’ cap 46, where he writeth in these 
■words, ‘ Et tamen jam cum regnare coepisset illustns rex Henricus V qui adhuc agit in sceptris, et de 
eorum perhdi3,per catholicos bene dodos legem statui fecit, utubique per regnura Wiclevista probatus, 
reus puniretur de enmme lassae majestatis,’ etc That is, * And yet when the noble king Henry V. 
who as yet doth live and reign, began first to reign, he began to set forth a law, by his learned catholics 
who were about him, against the falseness of these men , so that whosoever was proved to be a Wick- 
levist, through the whole ledlm, should be punished for a traitor,’ etc What words can you have, 
master Cope ' more plain than these*? or what authority can you require of more credit, ;;.who lived 'n 
the same time, and both did see and hear of the same things done — P. 386, vol in. 
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Christ’s enemies to be traitors to himself, to the intent that all men might 
without doubt know, that, so long as he lived, he would be a true 
follower of the Christian faith, did enact and decree, that whosoever should 
be found followers and maintainers of this sect, which is called the 
Lollards, should be counted and reputed guilty of treason against the 
king’s majesty. The king in consequence of this very statute, and of his 
inveterate hostility to the WyclifBtes, was called by the ecclesiastics of his 
age, the Prince of the Priesthood. “0 true friend !”* says his eulogist, 
“ who taketh and reckoneth that injury done to himself, which is done to 
his friend ; who reputeth that to be to his own prejudice which is done to 
the prejudice of his friend. ” That is, Henry treated the actions^ opinions^ 
and worship , which he was taught by the priesthood of his day to heliere 
to be against the cause of Christy as treason agaimt himself as the friend 
of Christ and of his church: and thus heresy and the treason were, as 
Foxe proves, identified.® 

But it may be said, by some one who is ignorant of the details of the 
lamentable period of which we are speaking, perhaps the king was right. 
What were the Wycliffites, and of what crime were they guilty? The 
answer is, they were guilty of reading the Scriptures® in their own lan- 
guage, without the consent of their ecclesiastical superiors. Those who 
studied the Scriptures, perceived the contrast between the revelation of 
God and those ordinances of men which were called the decrees of the 
catholic church. They protested against the enactment of those ordi- 
nances of man. They were punished for doing so. They refused, because 
of such punishments, to cease from such protesting. The severity of 
the punishments was increased to conquer the supposed crime, till we 
actually read of the burning of men to death for having read four of the 
epistles of St. Paul ; the persons who heard them read being put to open 
penance; and a bishop, yes, a Christian bishop, first preaching to the victims 
at the stake, in the presence of their own children, who were commanded to 
set fire to the faggots, which were placed round their sufifeiing parents. W e 
read, I say, of a bishop of Christ’s holy catholic church preaching to the 
victims, who were expecting the flames which their own children were to 
kindle, that whosoever they were that did but move their lips in reading 
those chapters, they were damned for ever. Oh, God of mercy ! these were 
the members of thy holy church ; and now^ eren now^ in this land, where these 
things were done, it is deemed to be illiberal to man, uncharitable to thy 
people, and unjust before thee, to remember and to mention these things. 
We have forgotten at what hazard the people of the church of Christ 
wrested back the holy Scriptures, from thehands of an ambitious priesthood; 


(1) “ 0 verus amicus » qui amico illatam mjunam sibi inferri consirailiter arbitratur, prsejudicium 

illi mtentum reputat esse suum, et ad ejus onera conferenda, auxihationis humeros supponere non 
veretur,” etc — P. 397, vol ui. ^ ^ , 

(2) “ In hoc etiam parliamento nobilitas regia bostes Christ! sibi reputans proditores, volens dare 

intelligere universis, quod ipse absque cujuscunque fluctuationis dubio, quamdiu auras hauriret 
Vitales, verus etpeifectus chnstianae fidei semulator existeret , statuit et decrevit, ut quotquot ipsius 
sect®, quaa dicitur Lollardorum, mvenirentur semuli et fautores, eo facto rei proditoru criminis lu 
majestatem regiam haberentur,” etc — Pp. 396, 397, vol. iii new edit. * , * * * », 

(.3) “ Wicleviani vero dicebantur, quicunque id temporis Scnpturas Dei sua lingua lectxtarent 

9 9 
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and plucked forth the sacred volume from the fires of their persecuting 
tyranny. Many there are among us, who are again beginning to place the 
traditions of men on the throne of revelation; to give to the church the 
sceptre of its ruler ; to lessen the value of the Scriptures ; to forget the 
records which relate the eventually certain consequences of such apostasy ; 
and to call those men bigots and fools, who 'would learn fiom the past, to 
direct the present, and to secure the future. Treason and heresy were 
one crime. The bodies of men 'were hanged and burnt at the same 
moment, that the double punishment might be inflicted at the same 
moment, for the double yet identified crime ; and if such crimes of the 
ecclesiastical and civil rulers of the past are ever palliated or forgotten, 
the curse of the causes which occasioned them will return also. That 
statesman was wise who uttered the undoubted aphorism^ that if the 
English people should ewr cease to hate popery ^ they tmll cease at the 
same time both to lore truths and to ralue liberty, 

Wyatt took up arms against Mary. He acted in the name of the 
protestant religion : he committed a great crime : he w^as justly punished 
for actual, undeniable treason. If he had confined his mode of objecting 
to the queen’s marriage with the Spaniard to remonstrance and petition, 
he would have obeyed the law, maintained the liberty of the subject, 
and upheld his loyalty to the prince. Christianity requires neither the 
confused noise of the battle of the warriors, nor the garments rolled 
in blood. Wyatt was a rebel. Foxe pities, but does not defend 
him. * 

I read on, with much patience, many most unquotable sentences® on the 
characters of many persons who were burnt for their antipapalism, and 
who certainly cannot be defended for the actions which immediately 
occasioned their punishment, whatever be our opinion of the principles 
which excited them to injudicious conduct. Gardiner, for instance, after 
many cruelties, was put to the horrid death of having an iron hoop 
round his waist, to which one end of a rope, which passed over a pulley, 
was tied, while the other end of the rope w^as held by a man opposite 
to the victim. The pulley was inserted by a staple in the cross-beam 
of a gallows. His hands were cut off. In that state the sufferer was 
drawn up by the rope to the top of the gallows, A fire was kindled 
below him ; he was then slowly let down into the fire. After he had 
been burnt for some short time, he was again drawn up into the air. 
After he had thus hung some time, he was again let down. This 
fearful operation was repeated, while the sufferer continued to pray 
aloud, as they pulled him up and down 'wuth the rope, till the rope was 
burnt by the fire, and the body fell into the flames. All this was 
horrible, and because the reason of the infliction of this fearful torture 
proceeded from the conviction that the sacrifice of the mass was an 
abomination, Foxe inserts the name of Gardiner among his list of 

(1) For an interesting account of Wyatt, see Ainsworth’s woik on the Tower. 

(2) Especiallj in p. 7 19, 
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martyrs. Harpsfield objects to liis doing so ; and no protestant upon 
earth can justify the conduct of Gardiner, by which he displayed 
his antipapal zeal, and brought upon himself the indignation of the 
priesthood. Gardiner, — it w^as in Portugal, — rushed through the people 
when mass was being celebrated by a cardinal, in the presence of the 
king and his nobles, snatched the wafer from the priest, stamped it 
under foot, and with the other hand overthrew the chalice. This 
proceeding was the act of a madman, and deserved to be punished with 
severity, or with the treatment of a lunatic. In that day^ the deed was 
considered laudable. Foxe speaks of the outrage, as a history no “ less 
lamentable than notable,” and eulogizes the most constant suffering of the 
victim. The inhuman severity of the punishment would by many, on 
the other hand, be deemed only proportionate to the crime. Harpsfield 
so considered it. Harpsfield spoke of the crime, Poxe of the cruel 
punishment. Nothing is said by Harpsfield against “ the 'deracity and 
fidelity ” of Foxe. He takes for granted throughout, on the contrary, 
that Foxe has related these sad narratives truly. I again say this is suf- 
ficient. I am not defending the taste, the judgment, or the opinions of 
the martyrologist ; I am asserting only the credibility and the certainty 
of his histories. With respect, however, to the philosophy of these 
attacks of Harpsfield, I can but add, that lie has quite mistaken the 
whole question. The detestation of the cruelty of a punishment 
does not imply the approbation of the conduct of the sufferer. We 
condemn the burning of Servetus ; we pity his sufferings ; we are com- 
pelled to abhor the craft, or error, or duplicity of the great and good 
John Calvin. Yet, who in bis senses can imagine, because we do so, 
that we approve the opinions of the denier of the blessed Trinity, and 
the oppugner of the divinity of Christ? The death of Servetus made 
him, in one sense, a martyr ; for he died as a witness to his conviction 
of the truth of an error. We may quote the death of Servetus as an 
argument against the cruelty of committing the body to the flames, 
because of the 'mistakes of the judgment ; but we do not therefore 
approve of the mistake, though we pity the victim. 

The same mode of reasoning will apply to Bobert Dehenham, Nicholas 
Marsh, and Bobert King, who were executed for the felony of taking 
down and burning the rood at Dover Court. They are called martyrs 
by Foxe, and criminals by Harpsfield. Their act was rash. Their 
consciences were burthened, says Foxe, to see the honour of the living 
God given to an idol ; therefore they took it down and burnt it. They 
derived no benefit to themselves from their conduct ; they hazarded 
their lives to the death, and they lost their lives. The words they 
addressed to the people at the scaffold edified the people more than 
many sermons. Is not Foxe more justified in calling them martyrs, 
than Harpsfield in abusing them for nefarious impiety?^ They bore 

(2) “ Nefana impietate.” P 850, edit, icsj 

gr, 2 


( 1 ) Vor>t, 
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their testimony against Rome, and were added to the catalogue of wit- 
nesses who died in bearing witness against her. No narration of Foxe 
is contradicted. The truth of all his facts is taken for granted, even 
where Harpsfield places in the margin of his well-printed pages, ^ that 
Foxe is convicted of the most evident lying.^ The expression is used 
ill reference to the character of the persons whom F oxe eulogizes, not in 
reference to the facts he relates ; and so it is throughout. Because the 
names of the victims are mentioned in the calendar, to the apparent exclu- 
sion of the saints of the Roman calendar, Foxe is charged, as I understand 
the argument, with raising the martyrs to the rank of saints, in the sense 
of such saints being intercessors for men, or mediators between God and 
man ; as Thomas a Becket, Dunstan, St. Swithin, and other questionable 
characters, are entitled saints by the church of Rome. This is an entire 
misapprehension of the reasoning of Foxe. Some, and the great majority 
of the victims to the severity of the church, are rightly and justly called 
saints, and holy and godly martyrs ; for they were persons of blameless 
lives, pious motives, and sincere believers in the truth of the gospel of 
God : others, however, though they suffered the same cruel death of the 
stake and faggot, were not men of this character, and Foxe, therefore, 
does not speak of them in the same manner. His eulogies are not indis- 
criminate. Harpsfield abuses Foxe for inserting the names of Collings^ox 
Coljms, and Cowbridge, among his martyrs. Collins was burnt for lifting 
up a dog above his head in imitation of the act of the priest, when elevating 
the wafer,® to insult the holy ordinance. Foxe is condemned for insert- 
ing his name among his martyrs. Cowbridge was burnt by Longland, 
bishop of Lincoln, for holding many most absurd and strange notions, 
very contradictory to each other. They are omitted by Foxe, but are 
given by Harpsfield; and a proof is thus afforded us of Harpsfield’s 
power to have discovered any falsehoods in the martyrology, if Foxe 
had written any.^ Among them are such propositions as these : — that 
Christ is not the Redeemer, but the future deceiver of the world ; ^ that 
all who believe in Christ shall be damned.® These, and ten more, are 
omitted by Foxe ; and Harpsfield imputes his silence to the desire to 
misrepresent the orthodox Oxford theologians, who had so piously 
discharged their duty of causing such a wicked heretic to be bumt,^ 
It certainly does appear, at first sight, that Foxe has acted unwisely 
in elevating these two men to the rank of martyrs, and that, in this 
instance, Harpsfield has decided rightly. If we refer, however, to the 
account of Foxe himself, we shall find that in these, as in his other 

(1) The book is an honour to the press, in type, clearness, and beauty. It was pnnted at Antwerp, 
at the press of Christ. Plantmus 

(2) Foxus apertissimi mendacii convincitur ” P. 753. 

(3) “ Dum sacerdos de more hostiam attollebat, spectante populo, canicuJum pedibus arreptuni 
supra verticein ad sacrament! contumeham engebat.” Pp 749, 861 

(4) Page 859. 

(5) “ Christum non esse mundi Redemptorem, sed futurum mundi deceptorera ” 

<6) “ Universes qui in nomine Christi crediderunt, in inferno damnatos ” P. 859. 

(7) “ Habes jam tandem perversa Coubrigii dogmata, quae, cur Poxus reticuent, veram, ni fallor, 
causam reddidi Qui nullo modo ferendus, quod theologis Oxoniensibus, qui tam pie officio functi 
sunt, tam impxe caluraniatur, quasi fdlsis cnminibus hominera mnocentem circumventum obruennt.” 
P 860 
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narratives, he has carefully distinguished between the testimony of the 
wise and of the unwise, of the pious or questionable, of the persons 
whom he certainly places in his calendar as witnesses against Rome, 
but not necessarily, therefore, approvable as the undoubted saints 
of God. 

Collins is described by Foxe as a madman, who was driven to insanity 
by the desertion of him by a fair and beloved wife.' He was a student 
of law in London. He came by chance into the church, where a priest 
was saying mass. His dog was with him. He held it up by the legs ; 
was apprehended, condemned, and burnt.^ Foxe mentions the fact as 
an instance of the cruelty of his judges, in burning a madman. ‘‘ I do 
not,’’ says Foxe, “ recite this man as one of God’s professed martjTS ; 
yet neither do I deem him to be sequestered from the Lord’s family ; 
and, though the flock of the bishop of Rome account him to be a heretic, 
and condemned and burned him, I would on that very account esteem 
him as belonging to the holy company of saints.” Foxe was wrong in 
speaking thus ; for, though a man might be burned as a heretic unjustly, 
he might have still been an erioneous and wicked man. But Foxe does 
not canonize him, as Harpsfield represents. Foxe has expressed himself 
obscurely, and meant, I believe, that, as no other action was urged 
against him but this of holding up the dog, which he considered to be a 
proof of insanity, and as he was burned for that only, he therefore 
considered him as probably one of those who might be regarded, when 
sane, among the pious opponents of the errors of Rome. 

Foxe has spoken in the same manner of Gowhridge? He tells us 
that Cowbridge was out of his senses. His father, the head-bailiff of 
Colchester, had left him great wealth, which Cowbridge resigned to his 
sisters, and wandered about the country, seeking out learned men, and 
instructing the ignorant. For thus acting as a priest, without a license 
to teach, he was apprehended, sent to Oxford, and imprisoned. Famine 
and loss of sleep, in the Bocardo, deprived him of his reason. “ In his 
insane moods, he uttered,” says Foxe, “ many unseemly and indiscreet 
words.” Dr. Smith and Dr. Coates, the Oxford professors of divinity, 
and the other divines of the university, reported that there was a heretic 
at Oxford who could not bear the name of Christ to be uttered, and 
therefore that he ought to be burned ; and so thereupon condemned 
him. He was sent up to London ; and the articles upon which he was 
condemned were sent up also. Foxe assures us that he could not obtain 
a copy of them, which were, that, in the creed, the words ‘‘^in Jesum 
Christum” ought to be “ in Jesum Jesum and that every poor priest 
in the church hath as much authority as the pope, or any other bishop. 
In reply to this, Harpsfield gives us twelve articles. Foxe replies to 
them all by saying, “ that, as the man was mad, if the articles were so 

(1) P. 251, vol V new edit 

(2) In the reign of Henry VIII , 1538, who continued in communion with the church of Rome till 
his death 

(3) P 251, vol. V. new edit 
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horrible as Cope, ni his Dialogues, doth declare, he was more fit to be 
sent to Bedlam than to be had to the fire in Smithfield. But such is 
the manner and property of this holy mother-church of Rome, that 
whatsoever cometh to their hands and inquisition, to the fire it must go. 
There is no other way ; neither pity that will move, nor excuse that will 
serve, nor age that they will spare, nor any respect that they will con- 
sider, as by these two miserable examples of Collins and Cowbridge doth 
appear, who should rather have been pitied than been burned.” ^ 

Who will not agree with Foxe ? Who will not now (thanks be to 
God for the labours of the martyrologist, which have so greatly contri- 
buted to the impiovcmcnt in tlic public mind !) approve the opinion of 
Foxe, rather than the aiguments of Harpsfield ; and pity, rather than 
burn, either ihe sane or the insane lieietic ^ Foxe does not canonize the 
madman. He does, however, tell us, that “ when he came to the stake, 
lie called upon the name of the Lord Jesus Christ : and with great meek- 
ness and quietness, he yielded up his spirit into the hands of the Lord.” 
He had recovered his senses ; and he is justly reckoned, therefore, by 
Foxe among those vdio, though they \vere not elevated to the rank of 
the saints-mediatois of Rome, boie their testimony against the cruelty 
of the priesthood, and aic lightly dcncminatcd martyrs. 

The time w'ould fad mo to go through the long list of names w^hom 
Foxe mentions with piaisc ah>a\s for their testimony against Rome, 
though not always with appiobation cither for their opinions or conduct ; 
and wdioni HarpsficlJ, Paisons, and Andrews, as uniformly speak of 
with hatred, contempt, or detestation. Joan of Kent, Peter the German, 
John of Vesel, — all of whom held notions which the church of England, 
as w’ell as the church of Rome, condemn, — with Cranmer, Ridley, Lati- 
mer, Bradford, Barnes, Lutherans, Calvinists, Zuinghans, Wycliffe, 
Fiith, and others, aie ail clatsed by Harpsfield^ wdth the Manichees, 
the Donatists, and the enemies of God. Foxe is supposed to be the 
indiscrimiiiating eulogizer of all heresies and all heretics. The same vague, 
gcneial, unmeaning abuse, icltich apares Ms facts as unassailable^ while 
it hnptiyns Ms mothes^ ojjinlon'i, and conclusions, is given by Harpsfield 
which we have read in Parsons and Andrew’s, and the same general 
answer must be given to it; that vhile the 'ceracity and fidelity* of 
Foxe are pioved to be unimpoacliablc, we are not required to defend 
Ills taste, his language, nor his crrois. I shall only therefore go on to 
examine wdietlier any specific fal&ehood is produced by Harpsfield, to 
justify the frequent appellation, both among the papal and protestant 
enemies of the martyrologist, the lying Foxe.” 

It will be said that Harpsfield, in his index, alleges sewn specific 
falsehoods against Foxe- He does so : and when I mention them, the 
absurdity as v.’cll as the nature of the accusation will be seen at once. 
The fif'st is that Foxe calls heretics ‘inartgrs;^ — this has been sufficiently 
considered. The second, that he \>ialces Eleanor Gohham and Roger 

(11 P 2i3. ^f'l A rew edi* t'i m.''_ 82L (3) P. 753, Mde supra 
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Onley^ martyrs, and not sorcerers ; a charge which he discusses at some 
length, and which I shall certainly leave to the student, as Foxe himself 
has replied to the accusation at great length.^ It would indeed be most 
absurd to inquire in this age of the probability of the witchcraft and 
sorcery, by which Roger Onley, the knight or priest,^ laboured to con- 
sume the king’s person by way of necromancy ;® or whether, the painted 
chair, upon the four corners of which hung four swords, and on every 
sword an image of copper, were the true instruments of magic ; and 
whether Lady Eleanor Cobham, who desired in her treason to take the 
king’s life, employed Onley as her coadjutor ; or whether these accusa- 
tions were invented, and the real crime of both Onley and Lady Cobham 
was not, as Foxe from other authorities relates — an attachment to the 
principles of WyclifFe. I think it probable that every reader in 
the present day will believe the evidence which convinced Foxe that 
these people were guilty of holding certain opinions in religion which 
the priesthood of the day condemned ; rather than, that they practised 
the king’s death by melting an image of wax with arts magic and necro- 
mantic.^ 

It was wittily said of some person, that he drew on his imagination 
for his facts ; and on his memory for his fancy. Those who believe 
Harpsfield in preference to Foxe, may draw on Shakspere for their facts, 
and on Harpsfield, Parsons, and Andrews, for the arguments with which 
they may defend them. I would as easily believe the ‘‘ hallowed verge” 
and the “conjuro te,” the ‘‘adsum” of the invoked spirit, and the an- 
swered “ asmath” of Margery Jourdain, as they are so graphically related 
by our splendid poet as believe in the legends of the dark age on 
which his dramatic scenes are written ; or depend upon the authority 
of the papal antagonists of the inartyrologist. In the very same page 
in which Harpsfield accuses Foxe of falsehood and of depraving history,® 
by partially citing authorities in the case of the duchess of Gloucester, 
Eleanor Cobham, he dares to accuse him also of making Margaret 
Jourdemain, the reputed witch of Eye, the supposed assistant, and the 
supposed sorcerer, in his supposed ceremonies. The indignant answer 
of F oxe is,'^ I never spake, nor thought, nor dreamed of the woman, 
till you yourself mentioned her in your book. So far is it ofi* that I, 
either with my will, or against my will, made any martyr of her.” But 
so it has always been. When Rome wishes to usurp domination over 
others, its claims to that domination always begin with doleful lamenta- 
tions over the grievances it professes to suffer from heresy and heretics. 
When Rome accuses its adversaries of falsehood, it generally becomes 
itself the Cretan it describes its antagonist to be. The world has never 
witnessed a greater heresy than that of Rome, nor worse heretics than 

(1) Vol i, p 797, edit. 1684, and vol. iii. p. 704, of the new edition 

(2) Harpsfield condemns Foxe for calling Onley, knight Foxe corifesses he was in error, and calls 
Onley, priest, in the subsequent editions. See p. 705, vol lii new edit. 

(3) Parsons and Andrews (who wrote but fifteen years ago) gravely repeat the charge. 

(4) See Foxe’s unanswerable reply to all the nonsense of his accuser. P 707, vol. lii. new edition. 

(5) Second Part of King Henry VI., Act i. Scene 1 

(6) “ Sceleratse histonarum depr( vi sionis ” P «30 (7) Page 706, \oi. iii, new edit. 
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its adherents. Foxe is only called a liar by tliose who themselyes excel 
in the peculiar accomplishment which they profess to discover in the 
martyrologist ; and which Harpsfield, Parsons, Andrews, and their fol- 
lowers, have found to be so peculiarly useful in producing the conviction 
that their own falsehoods are truths. 

The third alleged falsehood^ is, that Gohham and Acton were not 
guilty of treason* The fourth ^ that men ic ere put to death only for reading 
the Bible. The fiftli^ is the repetition of the charge that Foxe acquitted 
lord Cohham of sedition. The sixth‘s relates to an error in a date. The 
serenth^^ that Foxe denies., excepting in three instances ^ the heterodoxy 
of the martyrs. I quote these instances of alleged falsehoods, becaus^ 
they are more especially pointed out to us in the copious index or 
Harpsfield, as the peculiar falsehoods of the Book of Martyrs ; but they 
do not appear to require further notice. I might make some remarks 
on the fourth charge. Harpsfield tells us, that because no man was 
permitted to read the translations of the Bible in the reign of Henry VI., 
which had been made by the Wycliffites, without peimission of his 
diocesan, they could not be burnt merely for reading the Bible. They 
read it, either with or without permission. They w^oulJ not be burnt 
for reading it ^ylth permission. If they w^ere burnt for reading it without 
permission, they were not burnt for reading the Bible, but for disobe- 
dience to their diocesan ; and therefore — yes, gentle reader — therefore 
Foxe is a liar, for affirming that the perusal of the Scriptures was the 
crime of the martyrs. The reader smiles at this folly ; but it is the 
most impressive of all warnings to us. All the controversies respecting 
religion among protestahts, are decided by the holy Scriptures. All the 
controversies between Rome and the protestants, are to be decided by the 
church. When the partisans of the two tribunals seem to clash, the 
two tribunals seem to clash. One tribunal must therefore destroy, or 
tolerate the other. The Scriptures destroy Rome. Rome tolerates 
the Scriptures. But in all matters of toleration, the assumption of the 
power to tolerate, implies the powder to remove the toleiation, if those 
who are tolerated, rebel, or appear to rebel against the tolerator. So 
it is with Rome and the Scriptures. The partisans of Rome are per- 
mitted to read the tolerated Scriptures ; but if the tolerated Scriptures 
appear to teach that partisan of Rome to rebel against the church of 
Rome, then the toleration is withdrawn from the Scriptures. The 
sanction of the diocesan is withdrawn from the reader, and the rebel is 
punished, not for reading, but for disobeying the command which for- 
bids him to read. By what name is such reasoning to be called One 
of the greatest crimes, one of the most intolerable usurpations of the 
church of Rome, is the daring claim of intruding itself between the light 
from heaven and the darkness upon earth ; and demanding the power 


(1) Mendacia is the word applied by Harpsfield, to describe the supposed errors of Foxe, p. &34. 

(2) Page 834. (3) Page S35 (4) Page 856. 

(5) Page 877, impudens raendaciura 
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of granting or withholding to the blind and fallen soul, the Scriptures 
of the eternal truth of God. If the bright beams of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness shine upon the people, it dares to tell that people, who are beginning 
to emerge from their darkness into that marvellous light, — You shall not 
“ see at all. You shall not direct your steps to heaven, nor guide them 

upon earth, by that light, unless you put on the blue, the green, or 
“ yellow spectacles, which I will give you, to enable you to understand 

better the true nature of the light itself ; and to see more clearly the 
“ road, through the wilderness, to Canaan.*’’ 

We are next brought to the story of Himm, No one of the narra- 
tives of John Foxe has been so much discussed as this. To repeat the 
arguments by which one party would prove to us that Hunne was 
murdered in prison, while another would prove to us that lie hanged 
himself, would occupy too much time and room. No additional evidence 
can be found in the present day to that which is given by Foxe in his 
history, by Harpsfield in his reply, by Foxe in his rejoinder to Harps- 
field, and by Parsons, who discusses the whole subject at great length.^ 
Dr. Lingard, in his History of England,^ writing of the persecution of 
the Lollards, — and saying, with the utmost calmness and serenity, of the 
numbers brought before the primate, and the bishops of London and 
Lincoln, “ almost all were induced to abjure ; and a few of the most 
obstinate forfeited their Iwesf — adds, in a note, — “ I have not noticed 
• the legend of Hunne,’ who was found dead in prison. To the accounts 
given by Hall and Foxe may be opposed that of sir Thomas More.” 
The smooth manner in which this historian sppaks the sad truth, and 
prevents the possibility of our declaring him to be in actual error, while 
he despoils history of its utility by his mode of writing, is peculiarly 
conspicuous in this account. It forms one of the best illustrations of 
his mode of so writing history, that the reader, before he is aware, is 
made to take for granted the very proposition, the truth of which may 
be under discussion. It is certain that Hunne was found dead m 
prison ; but the question in what manner he died is left undecided. 
The historian speaks of “ the legend of Hunne.” What is a legend It 
is something read, which is of doubtful authority. It is a narrative, not 
so certainly true as an authenticated history. It is a story which may be 
rejected,® Contempt of the story, too, is implied in the very word. 
Lingard, therefore, implies that the account of Hunne, that is, of the 
usual narrative of his death, is doubtful. Dr. Lingard’s work was written 
to produce an impression unfavourable to the reformers ; we may infer, 
therefore, that he means to tell us that the opinion that Hunne was mur- 
dered by the papists, is a legend. If his book had been written on the 
opposite principles, we should have inferred that he meant to tell us, his 
suicide was a legend. The account of Hall and Foxe is, that Hunne 
was murdered. Sir Thomas More affirms that he believes he committed 

(1) Parsons, vol. iv. Dec 10 (2) Vol, vi p. 364. 

(3) The fourth meaning of the word '' Legend,” in Johnson is— “ an incredihle, unauthentic story.” 
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suicide. The two accounts arc opposed to each other. Dr. Lingard 
has not told us, as he ought to have done, that Foxe was attacked by 
Harpsfield, and that the inartyrologist has replied throughout to his 
assailant, in a manner which has been considered unanswerable.^ Foxe 
has answered throughout, the whole mass of the reasoning both of 
Harpsfield, and of sir Thomas More, so entirely, that no abuse, either 
of Parsons or Andrews, can, I think, produce the conviction that Foxe 
has been guilty of falsehood in ajQSrming that Plunne was murdered, and 
did not commit suicide. 

I refer the reader to the account given us by Foxe himself ; but 
I submit to him the summary of the narrative as it is compiled by 
Burnet. 

One Richard Hiinne, a merchant tailor in London, was questioned 
by a clerk in Middlesex for a mortuary, pretended to be due for a child 
of his that died five weeks old, the clerk claiming the beering sheet, 
and Hunne refusing to give it ; upon that he was sued, but his counsel 
advised* him to sue the clerk in a premunire^ for bringing the king’s 
subjects before a foreign court; the spiritual court sitting by authority 
from the legate. This touched the clergy so to the quick, that they 
used all the arts they could to fasten heresy on him ; and understanding 
that he had Wickliffe’s Bible, upon that he was attached of heresy, and 
put in the Lollards’ Tower at Paul’s, and examined upon some articles 
objected to him by Fitz- James, then bishop of London. He denied 
them as they were charged against him, but acknowledged he had said 
some words sounding that way, for which he was sorry, and asked God’s 
mercy, and submitted liimself to the bishop’s correction ; upon which 
he ought to have been enjoined penance, and set at liberty; hut he 
pevmting still in his suit in the Jcings courts^ they used him most 
cruelly. On the 4th of December he was found hanged in the chamber 
where he was kept prisoner. Dr. Horsey, chancellor to the bishop of 
London, with the other officers who had the charge of the prison, gave 
it out that he had hanged himself. But the coroner of London coming 
to hold an inquest on the dead body, they found him hanging so loose, 
and in a silk girdle, that they clearly perceived he was killed ; they also 
found his neck had been broken, as they judged, with an iron chain, for 
the skin was all fretted and cut ; they saw some streams of blood about 
his body, besides several other evidences, which made it clear he had 
not murdered himself ; whereupon they did acquit the dead body, and 
kid the murder^ on the officers that had charge of that prison ; and by 
other proofs they found the bishop’s sumner and the bell-ringer guilty 
of it ; and by the deposition of the sumner himself,® it did appear, that 
the chancellor, and he, and the bell-ringer, did murder him, and then 
hang him up. 

But as the inquest proceeded in this trial, the bishop began a new 
process against the dead body of Richard Hunne, for other points of 

<11 Vol. n. pp. 8—17, edit, 1683, \ol. v pp. 188—205 (2) See all the depositions in Foxe. 
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heresy ; and several articles were gathered out of Wickliffe’s preface to 
the Bible, with which he was charged. And Ins having the book in his 
possession being taken for good evidence, he was judged an heretic, and 
his body delivered to the secular power. When judgment was given, 
the bishops of Duresme and Lincoln, with many doctors both of divinity 
and the canon law, sat with the bishop of London ; so that it was looked 
on as an act of the whole clergy, and done by common consent. On 
the ^Oth of December his body was burnt at Smithfield.” ^ 

Such is the summary of Burnet. I refer the reader to Harpsfield,^ 
Parsons,® and Andrews/ for their animadversions on Foxe’s defence. 
They produce nothing new^ — refute no assertion — overthrow no fact. 
They abuse Foxe for enrolling him among the martyrs, though Foxe 
carefully avoids eulogizing the religion of Hunne, and tells us that he 
was not “ a full p'OteMant^ but took his heads tcith Mm to the prison, 
Foxe relates the history as a proof that the atrocities and cruelties of the 
papal holders of power and authority, disgusted even their most faithful 
adherents ; and thus contributed to prepare the way for their own over- 
throw, and for the establishment of the reformation.® 

As I do not find that Harpsfield has been able to prove that the 
“ reracity and fidelity ” of F oxc are assailable with success, my task may 
be considered as nearly concluded. The reader cannot be more inte- 
rested in any discovery of the deficiencies of Harpsfield, than in those of 
the more modern antagonists of the martyrologist. I might otherwise 
point out the absurdity of his attempting to prove, by a quotation from 
Augustine, that every one of the pseudo-martyrs, without exception, 
deny that Christ has come in the flesh ; because such persons have not 
charity, and he wdio has not charity makes this denial.® Who can reply 
to such a reason er 

Foxe places Erasmus among his witnesses against Home, Harpsfield " 
is very angry at this, and quotes many passages to prove that Erasmus 
spoke well of the Romanists. 

Harpsfield is right in thus aflirming; but Foxe is no less right. 
Erasmus fluctuated much in his opinions. Both parties claim Erasmus 
as their advocate. He spoke truths which they both received. He 
denounced en'ors which they both rejected. But that Foxe was more 


(1) Burnet’s History of the Reformation, \ol i pp 21,22 I might quote here Collier, Fuller, 
Oldnuxon, and others, who all designate the death of Hunne murder, and rely upon the evidence of 
the coroner’s inquest Foxe indeed copies that evidence word tor word, and refers to the bishop’s 
registers as authority for the greater part of the story Burnet and Strype have both attested that his 
account, when taken from such sources, is not to be doubted 

(2) Pages 847—849. By an error or the printer in this sixth dialogue of Harpsfield, page 847 follows 
page 836 The mistake is not rectified throughout the book 

(3) Vol IV Cal Dec 10. (4) Vol in p 473. 

(5) 1 add here Fuller’s brief view of the case of Hunne — 

“ Richard Hunn, a wealthy citizen of London, imprisoned m Lollards’ Tower, for maintaining some 
of WickhflTs opinions, had his neck therein secretly broken. To cover their cruelty, they gave it out, 
that he hanged himself, but the coroner’s inquest sittingon him, by necessarj' presumptions, found 
the impossibility thereof, and gave in their veidict, that the said Hunn was murdered Insomuch that 
Je&rsons hath nothing to reply, but, that the coroner’s inquest were simple men, and suspected to be in- 
fected with WicklifiSan heresies But we remit the reader to Mr. Fox for satisfaction in all these things, 
whose commendable care is such, that he will not leme an hoof ofamarfyr behind him, being veiy large 
in the reckoning up of all sulferers in this kind ” — Fuller, book v p (166) 

(6) “ Quisquis,” savs Augustine, •* non habet cantatem, negat Christum in came venisse.” 

(7) Pp 904-909. 
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right than Harpsfield in deeming him to be an antipapalist may be 
proved from other Romanist writers, when they had no such object in 
view as Harpsfield when he wrote his Sixth Dialogue. Bellarmine,’ for 
instance, ranks him among the semi-Christians. In another place,^ he 
says, “ Quid quieso Erasmus Roterodamus ? Annon Luciani impietatem 
longo mtervallo superavit ?” And again,® he says that “ the doctrine of 
Erasmus was not far distant fi-om that of Wiclif and Luther.” 

Erasmus himself has amply proved that he was no Romanist. In 

the Enchiridion Militis Ohristiani, can. 6. is the following passage . 

“ Admirer, potestatis et dominii ambitiora vocabula ad ipsos usque pon- 

tifices summos et episcopos invecta fuisse Apostolus,’ ‘ pastor,’ ‘ epis- 

copus,’ officii sunt vocabula, non dominates. ‘ Papa,’ ‘ abbas,’ caritatis 
cognomina sunt, non potestatis: sed quid ego mare illud vulgarium 
errorum ingredior? ad quodcunque hominum genus se converterit, multa 
ubique videbit homo vere spiritualis quae rideat, plura quse fleat. Pluri- 
mas opiniones deprehendet depravatissimas, et a Christi doctrin^ longe 
lateque dissidentes.” ^ .... The whole of his treatise De ConcordiS in 
Religione proceeds upon the assumption, that the truth of the gospel 
had been debased by the Romanists, and that it might be purified. 

In auother place, Harpsjield condemns Foxefor wishing that in some 
respects the Reformers were as good as the Fomanists.^ 

Haipsfield ought to admire his candour. Poxe throughout his work 
seeks peace and truth, and can therefore afford to speak with fairness 
and candour. 

Harpsfield ^ condemm Foxe^ for inserthig the name of Mirandula in 
his catalogue of witnesses against Rome. 

Here also Foxe is right. Did Harpfield never read the language of 
this nobleman to the emperor Maxunilian, in 1500 ? — “ Reliquum est, 
maxime Csesar, ut quse de te fide et pietate possum, deprecor, ut sanc- 
tissimum illud propositum tuum vendicandae in pristinam libertatem 
Christianas reipublicae, quam citius fieri potest, adimple^. Concutitur 
ab externis hostibus, ab intemis laceratur ; et J. C. Domini nostri san- 
guine circumseptum et consecratum ovile pejora multum perpessum est, 
indiesque patitur a lupis magis sub ovinS quam propria pelle grassantibus. 
Age igitur jam, optime ; et excitis, qud ratione potes, ehriationij a regibus, 
te Christo regi omnium, oves suas tarn ab hostibus quam a perfidis pasto- 
ribus jamjam liberaturo, fidum ministrum exhibe.” 

In the year 1406 the University of Oxford is said to have honoured 
itself by giving a solemn testimonial to Wycliffe of their approbation of 
his labours, zeal, and learning, and to have sealed it with their common 
seal. Poxe publishes these letters, and believes them to be genuine. 
Harp^M reminds him that letters of the same Univerdiy condemned 
the errors of Wycliffe ; and the inference is therefore drawn, that the 
liters in question were forged. The last biographer of Wycliffe is 

(1) De Verbo Dei, lib. i cap 9, p. 33, edit Ingolst 1586 

(2) De Sanctoium Beatit p 1971, same edit 

(3) P. 1389. (4) Opp V 49, edit. Clerici (5) Page 905 (fi) Page 910 
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unable to decide if the evidence is sufficient to convince us, ’whether the 
letters of testimonial to Wycliffe were spurious or genuine.^ “ Consi- 
derable suspicion,” he says, “ hangs over the authenticity of the docu- 
cument ; and it has been affirmed that one Peter Payne stole the 
University seal, and wrote the letters.” It is not probable that the seal 
of the University could have been thus stolen ; neither is it probable 
that the University could stultify itself by approbation of a writer, and by 
disapprobation of his writings. It is possible that, during the vacation, 
a majority of Wycliffe’s friends in the senate may have ordered the 
writing of the letters ; and that this surreptitious use of the seal may 
have occasioned the subsequent order, that the seal of the university 
should be decreed to be appended to no document, but in full congre- 
gation of regents in full term, or in full convocation of regents and non- 
regents in the vacation ; and that nothing should be done till after one 
day’s full deliberation. We cannot now decide whether the letters were 
forged or not ; but the very fact, that Lewis and Le Bas discuss the 
doubt, proves to us that the '' mracity and fidelity^' of Foxe are not to 
be questioned, because he believed in and defended the authenticity of 
the documents in question. 

Harpsfield ^ resumes his attacks on Foxe by deriding the accounts of 
the dying words, the patience, the zeal, and heroism of the antipapal 
witnesses, who were burned for protesting against the errors of the church 
of Rome. He derides them ; and a spurious liberality, affecting gentle- 
manliness, and despising as enthusiastic, or nonsensical, all those higher 
thoughts and feelings which are peculiar to the sincere and zealous believer 
in the truths and sanctions of Christianity, despises them also : both are 
the enemies of the loftier aspirations of the soul of man. Because the 
martyrs were not papists, this learned but wretched fellow does not or will 
not see, that their deaths were as glorious as their faith was pure, as their 
lives were holy, or as their motives were worthy of their Christian convic- 
tions. I trust that the people of England will never be influenced by 
the earthborn, creeping learning, which resolves the higher aspirations of 
the soul after the truth for which it is willing to give the body to death ; 
into the mere ravings of the fanaticism of the blinded or infuriated par- 
tizan. I trust that the church of England — ^the people of England — ^the 
protestants of England — (long may the antipapal epithet, in spite of our 
own brethren who would despise it, retain its honourable estimation 
among us) — I trust that the nation and the state of England will never 
forget the dying words of the martyrs, upon which such men as Harps- 
field would throw contempt and scorn. See,” said Baynham, whom 
Harpsfield mentions with indignation and ridicule, — “see,” said the 
dying witness, “ ye look for miracles. Here is a miracle. I feel, in this 
fire, no more pain than if I were on a bed of down. It is to me as a bed 
of roses !” — “I will never pray for thee, thou art a heretic,” said the 


(1) See Le Bas’s Wycliffe, p 309 


(2) Pp. 959—962, 963, etc 
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sheriff to Rogers at the stake. “ But I will pray for thee,” was the 
meek answer ; and while the flames were consuming him, he waved his 
hand in triumph.— ‘‘ The blessed gospel is what I hold,” said Sanders, 
when they offered him a pardon if he would recant ; that do I believe ; 
that have I taught ; that will I never revoke.” And that blessed gospel, 
by God’s continued mercy, is still taught among us. — ‘‘ Oh live, my 
friend i” said sir Anthony Kingston to bishop Hooper, when the queen 
had requested the knight to induce the bishop to recant ; and when he, 
with many tears, therefore entreated his friend to live. True it is,” 
said the bishop, “ that death is bitter, and life is sweet ; but the second 
death is more bitter, and the life to come is more sweet !” ^ “ I have 
taught you nothing, my people,” said Taylor, on his way to the stake, 
‘‘ but God’s holy word, and the lessons I have taken from the Bible ; 
and I am come hither this day to seal that truth with my blood !” And 
he kissed the stake when he came to it. Merciful Father !” he prayed, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, receive my soul!” and the learned, the 
eloquent, and the facetious, and the pious man (the qualities by which 
I describe him are not incompatible with each other) dies as the anti- 
papal witness, to the antipapal truth. — “ I will give you the stewardship 
of my palace and forty pounds in money, if thou wilt recant,” said the 
bishop of London to poor Hunter. “ I cannot turn from God !” was the 
victim’s answer, and he lifted up his hands to heaven, as his head sunk 
down in the flames — Lord, Lord, Lord, receive my spirit !” 

Is it bigotry 3 is it intolerance^ is it a want of liberality, as ewn pro^ 
testant dimnes are hegi^nmg to assert, to remember these fearful scenes, 
when the very power which taught the people that these scenes w^ere 
necessary for the honour of Christ, and the benefit of the catholic church, 
still aspires to rule, and still refuses, up to this very hour, to change one 
doctrine, rescind one decree, or alter one law of its church : — and, what 
is still worse, has strengthened and confirmed all the most objectionable 
errors since the martyrs suffered ? If we did not know, that the God of 
Christianity has declared, that, under the influence of the Holy Spirit of 
love and of power, mankind shall be taught union among themselves and 
obedience to his will, we might despair of the destinies of the holy catholic 
church, and the happiness and peace of the world. Bnt the time must come, 
when Borne shall change, as the heathens were changed, and as England 
has been changed. It shall become ashamed, not only of the scenes 
I am relating, but of the principles and the laws which occasioned them. 
Till that change of its laws is begun and completed, while others may affect 
to forget, we, who study the history of the past to learn instiuction for the 
present and the futui-e, must never forget the record of the testimony to 
the truth of our present antipapal form of Christianity, established among 
us. I, for one, will ever be so bigoted, if the word must be applied 
to me, as to remember how Fairar, the bishop of St. David’s, kept his 

(1) I write from memory , l)Ut if the reader will refer to the accounts, he will find I am generally 
correct, 
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word, in the flames, after he had told Ins friend, that if he saw him 
stir from the pain of the burning, his doctrine might be disbelieved 
and he stood up in the fire, without shrinking, patient to the last. 
Some may call his language presumption. I deem it to be the faith 
of a martyr, conscious of Divine support. — “ I would gladly accept my 
pardon,” said George Marsh, if it did not tend to tear me away from 
God.” — “ Be of good cheer, brother Ridley,” said old Latimer to his 
more accomplished and courtier-like brother-bishop, “ and play the 
man !” And Ridley suffered with the same heroism and fortitude as 
the poorer and more ignoble victims, to prove to us, that the wit- 
nesses to the antipapal cause were to be alike derived from the gentle- 
men of the court, as from the loom, or the plough. — “ The Bible,” 
said poor Bartlett Green, when he was reproached by his judge with 
opposing his opinion against those of the ancient Others and prelates of 
the realm, “is of more authority than all fathers, all prelates, and all 
churches ; it is the test by which all their opinions must be tried.” — 
And if the people of England, after their great deliverances in church 
and state, ever forget this truth, they will again deserve to see their 
holy priesthood changed into an unholy priestcraft; and to have the 
curse, and not the blessing, of the Inspirer of the holy Scriptures rest upon 
them. — “ That unworthy right hand ! That unworthy right hand I” 
said the still hated, still abused, still calumniated Oranmer; and the 
weakness of his recantation is still remembered by the papal writer, 
to the dishonour of the archbishop, when his dying prayer is 
ridiculed, though he spake it in common with the first martyr, 
“ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” — “Be of good cheer!” said the 
lame man to the blind man, when he threw away his crutch, and 
was fastened to the stake ; “ my lord of London is a good physician, 
he will cure thee of thy blindness and me of my lameness.” — “ We 
believe in the holy catholic church,” said others and when one 
of the bystanders told them that he rejoiced at this part of their faith, 
“ We believe not in the papal catholic church,” was the answer, “ but 
in the catholic church of Christ.” — If it be said that many of these 
persons died for their own general, undefined, and sometimes therefore 
erroneous views of the conclusions derivable from the word of God, — it 
is true, I answer ; hut the greater part^ like Oranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
Farrar, and others, died for the mry church which still remains^ by 
God’s great and undeserved mercy upon us, still established, in their 
blood, by our protestant laws, among us. Many of them, like Hillier 
or Hullier, who pressed the prayer-book to his heart, when it was scorn- 
fully thrown to him, thanked God in the flames for bestowing on the 
kingdom that precious gift. — I feel, however, that I need not proceed 
to relate their dying committings of their souls to God, their prayers 
for mercy, their ejaculations of praise, their hosannahs and their halle- 
lujahs to the God of Christianity, who accepted the oblations of their 

(11 See the martyrdoms of Spicer, Denny, and Poole 
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martyred bodies, upon the altars of Sniitlifield, Oxford, and Colchester, 
and other towns, honoured by their noble deaths, for the cause of the 
catholic church, and for the religion now established in England. — 
Harpsfield could not forget them. He lived among the eye-witnesses 
who beheld these things. He rejoiced with his brother, the chaplain 
of Bonner, to do God service, by putting the protestant members of 
the church of England to death; and he laughed in triumph over 
their agonies, and derided, when he could not deny, the mournful 
narratives of John Foxe. He despises them all ; but he is more 
especially angry with the story of Baynham, and with the exclamation, 
that the fire that consumed him was as a bed of roses. These words, 
as well as all the other expressions which I have cited, appeared to 
Harpsfield — and they may appear to others also — to be only the 
result of enthusiasm, boasting, or mockery. But the same power of the 
mind to conquer the agonies of the body is the wonderful phenomenon 
which was, and is, common to the American Indian, the Hindoo devotee, 
the papal sufferer for the supremacy of Rome, the primitive martyrs, 
and to the claimant of the honours of a warrior among the rude tribes of 
the West. Is there any philosophy in imagining that the protestant 
martyr alone is to be exempted from the universal law, by which the 
spirit conquers the pains of the flesh, and triumphs over agony and 
torture ? They boasted,” says Harpsfield, “ that they felt no pains 
in the fire.”^ If the expressions be literally interpreted, Harpsfield is 
right, and Foxe is wrong : but they are not to be so considered. They 
are to be regarded as the proofs of that heroic patience, that stubborn 
fortitude, with which the Creator has endued the human soul, for the 
best and wisest purposes- Such fortitude is at once the proof of the in- 
dependence of the soul upon the organs of the body — the pledge that 
consciousness does not necessarily depend upon organization ; and the 
demonstration, therefore, of the possible, the probable, and the certain 
immortality of man. 

Much railing, also, is vented against Foxe,^ which requires no notice. 
He is abused, after much irrelevant matter, for admitting that the 
supreme power over the church, might be in the hands of a layman,® 
As this question must be decided by the meaning of the two words — 

“ church,” and head of the church,” it may not be advisable to discuss 
its details at present. Harpsfield is scandalized at an erroneous assertion 
of Foxe, that eight only of the Romanists died for their faith; whereas 
many more could be enumerated, whom Harpsfield mentions and eulo- 
gizes. Foxe would have said, that many whom his antagonist praises as 
martyrs, suffered rather as traitors and rebels. But into this sad and 
painful recrimination I shall not now enter. The differences in religious 
opinions are always identified with political controversies, when they are 
involved in the discussions of obedience or disobedience to the public law : 


(1) Jactitabant se nullos in igrie dolores sensisse 

(2) Especially in page 977 (3) Page 989 
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and the only mode of preventing the fearful struggle between our duty to 
Csesar and our duty to God, is — that Caesar take care, in all inatteis of 
religion, to exact that only which God has empowered him to demand. 
Our fathers identified heresy with treason, and treason with heresy; 
because the rulers of the people imagined themselves to be unsusceptible 
of error in religious opinion, and of folly in political legislation. The 
rejection of their religious opinions, therefore, was made heresy ; and 
because their political legislation was founded on their religious opinions, 
that rejection was denominated treason. The only great division among 
Christians is occasioned by the difficulty of so directing and forming the 
opinions of our rulers, that their laws should be consistent with the con- 
clusions of reason, and with the discoveries of revelation. The former 
are discoverable only after long experience, and the latter are continually 
made more plain and more satisfactory by continued improvements 
in knowledge. Because such experience and such improvements imply 
imperfection on the part of rulers and of subjects, — therefore it is that 
the consciousness of such imperfection, rendering both rulers and people 
jealous over themselves, and anxious for progressive perfection, is the 
only source of mutual confidence, — the only banisher of all intolerance, 
— the only reconciler of the claims of the civil power, the authority 
of the ecclesiastical power, — the love of truth, which appeals to Scripture, 
and the love of freedom, which appeals to reason. All, all, these will be 
united when the several nations which constitute the states and churches 
of the one catholic church, and the one confederated civilized world, shall 
learn mutual self-distrust from the long records^ of the past. Then, 
and then only, the mighty controversy will cease, which has so long con- 
vulsed the world by the collisions between power assuming infallibility, 
and subjection demanding the extension of greater privilege. Then, 
and then only, will the lesson with which John Foxe concludes the 
melancholy history of the persecutions which disgrace the reign of Mary, 
be learned by states and churches. Then, and then only, will the 
prayer with which his antagonist Harpsfield concludes his last chapter, be 
heard and answered. The conclusion of the Acts and Monuments of 
John Foxe is, — that when those who are in authority, acting upon the 
union of zeal and opinion, stir up persecution in Christian churches, to 
the effusion of Christian blood, they are in danger, while they think they 
only punish heretics, of stumbling at the same stone on which the Jews 
of old fell, to their own confusion and destruction.^ The prayer with 
which Harpsfield concludes his attack on the martyrologist, is — that the 
dissensions among Christians may cease, and that we may all live, and 
receive a blessing, in the unity of the catholic church.^ I interpret the 
the words “ catholic church” in a different sense from that of Harpsfield. 
He would make the centre of unity to he submission to papal Rome. 

(1) Vol HI. p 801, col 1, edit 1684 , vol vui. p 628, new edit 

(2) “Videor milii videie Babylonicam hanc turnra per liaereticos arroganter constiuctam, dispersis 
\anis et insolentibus asdificatoribus, collapsuram,” etc. P 999. “In cathohcfE ecclesize mutate, mi 
Critobule, vn e, vale, flore." P 1002 
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I would make the centre of unity to be the primithe episcopal communion^ 
in toMch there might he friendship tcith, hut no submission to, reformed 
and antipapal Rome, In this sense of the words “ the catholic church,” 
I join in the prayer of Harpsfield, and desire to enforce the lesson incul- 
cated on the world by John Foxe. The cessation of all persecution, 
and the cultivation of Christian unity, in the communion of the holy 
catholic church, is, or ought to be, the twofold object of all Christian 
controversialists. Papists and protestants, states and nations, churches 
and individual believers, are beginning over the whole civilized and 
christianized world to join in the prayer that we learn from the lessons 
which John Foxe has recorded — that the general detestation of persecu- 
tion is the first and best foundation of all our hopes of union ; and happy 
shall we be if we gather from the unanswered and unanswerable pages of 
John Foxe, the one holy conclusion, to which all the pages of the history 
of the past should lead us — that the sad record of the infliction and 
endurance of suffering should teach Rome to repent, and protestantism 
to distrust itself, and all churches to reconsider their foundations and 
their superstructure, till their mutual exasperations and angry jealousies 
be forgiven, and past persecutions terminate in the cessation of mutual 
hatred, and the establishment of Christian love. The basis of such 
union must be catholic episcopacy, well-considered discipline, the recep- 
tion of the holy Scriptures as the rule of the creeds of the churches, 
and the total annihilation of all laws which enforce and compel the 
adoption of a religious opinion, because it is the opinion of the civil or 
of the ecclesiastical rulers. I may seem to be speaking of a dream : but 
if the prayer of Christ be answered, (and heaven and earth shall pass 
away before his word shall fail,) the dream will become a reality ; and 
the mode in which it may be accomplished may possibly be obscurely 
shadowed out. The study of the history of the past may possibly be 
the guide to the safe anticipation of the future. So may it be ! May 
God^s kingdom of peace and love come ! may Christ’s will, as Christ 
expressed his will in his own solemn prayer, be done, m union among 
Christians upon earth, as w'e believe it is done in union among the 
angels of heaven ! 


CONCLUSION. 

Here, then, I end my review of the assailants on the ^^reracity and fide-- 
lity of John F oxe. None of them, whether ancient or modern, have proved 
him to be an unfaithful or unfair historian. None have demonstrated 
that our ancestors acted unwisely in deeming the martyrologist to have 
been the most useful servant, which the university of Oxford ever yet 
produced, without any one exception, to warn the people against the 
consequences of the papal supremacy over the laws of England, and 
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over the consciences and persons of the people. None have disproved 
his incalculable value in warming the hearts of his countrymen to meet 
the dangers which threatened them in the leign of Elizabeth ; in ani- 
mating them to meet with bold and unquailing resistance the sabbath- 
breaking, press -persecuting folly of Laud, — or in preserving the fire 
on the altar of God, and on the hearth of true liberty, when the last of the 
Stuarts dispensed with the protestant laws, and aimed at the restoration 
of the ascendancy of Rome. None of his assailants have appreciated 
his real value, even at this moment, as the bequeather of a solemn 
warning to us, and to our children ; never to permit the domination of 
the unchanged papal party, or the influential revival of the unchanged 
papal principles which our ancestors so justly condemned. That same 
unchanged power would now hope to succeed, by courtesy, flattery, and 
an assumed liberality ; which once ruled by severity, terror, and fear. 
It still aspires to govern us. It must necessarily, therefore, be still 
watched. It must be ever guarded against, with jealousy, vigilance, 
and courage, whether it w’age its open war upon us, or whether it creep 
silently, slowly, and invisibly into the pamdise of our reformed church 
and free state, among the fogs and mists, ^ of our liberal opinions, 
foolish divisions, or revived appeals to the spurious traditions which 
our fathers rightly undervalued, as unworthy of comparison with the 
holy light, “ offspring of heaven first-bom,’’ of the written and inspired 
revelation. None of his assailants have convicted John Foxe of inten- 
tional mistakes, or of any error but such as might have been anticipated 
in volumes so numerous and extensive ; and such as are common to every 
author and historian who has ever attempted to instruct the world. The 
result of every attack wc have considered, has served to demonstrate 
some excellency in his invaluable pages. Churton has enabled me to 
prove that he is more accurate and more fair than his critic. Tyler 
elicits the fact that the ascendancy of the priesthood was the disgrace to * 
the conqueror at Agincourt. Tytler has brought out more fully the 
undoubted truth, that the religious bigotry of Mary ruined great and 
good qualities, Maitland has induced the demonstration, that the 
pages of Foxe will endure minute criticism, even in his relation of the 
periods in which I agree with Burnet, “ that he is not always a safe 
guide.” And/reivs^ copying from Pai'sons and Harpsfield^ has so 
exhausted the language of abuse and hatred, that he unavoidably pro- 
duces a love and esteem for F oxe by the inveteracy of his anger, united 
with the total absence of any proof of the truth of his assertions. Milner 
has been more influential than his other antagonists, as he is more cour- 
teous, and therefore more plausible ; but the effort to enforce the con- 
viction, that some of the victims whom Foxe places in his list of martyrs 
were unworthy of eulogy, strengthens the painful consciousness, that the 
greater number, whom Milner cannot assail, were burnt without any 

(1) “ So saying, through each thicket dark and dry, 

Like a black mist low creeping, he held on 

His midnight search.” etc —Paradise Lost, b. ix line 179. etc 
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possible charge of iinmorality, treason, or crime. He unwillingly proves 
that the church of Rome is indeed guilty of the innocent blood, and that 
she must therefore remove, not palliate, the crime ; she must repent^ and 
not apologize. — The pollution of books of devotion, as in the example of 
Haydoclc^ excites only greater veneration for Foxe. For God is the God 
of love ; and when we pray, we approach to Him as to our Father. The 
pages of John Foxe relate the sad story, how some of the professed 
children of our heavenly Father burnt and tortured their brethren ; and 
the preface to the devotions, which denounces Foxe as the historian of 
such transactions, serves only to remind the Christian, before he prays, 
that he must hate, either Foxe who records, or the persecutors who in- 
flicted, the cruelties. In either case, the oflferings of the heart are inter- 
cepted in their way to heaven by the ruder feelings of hatred, which are 
incompatible with the spirit of acceptable prayer. GolUer^ Heylyn^ and 
Laud^ like all other pro testant objectors to the martyrologist, shrink and 
recoil from the attempt, which their more daring papal coadjutors have 
made, to defend the practices w'hich Foxe assails, or the opinions which 
Foxe condemns. They are compelled to regard him as their fellow- 
soldier in the war against Rome; but they condemn his zeal and 
courage, as those of an undisciplined volunteer, rather than as the subdued 
effort of the more disciplined warrior. Their inefficient censures render 
his valour and success more evident. They are the martinets of the 
church ; valuing the uniform and the drill, the feather and the button, in 
the day of peace ; more than the fortitude and the courage exhibited in the 
day of battle. All theMree belonged to that school., which is again 'cery 
partially remving among tis, to be derided eventually with the contempt 
it deserves — the school, which is guilty of popery, while it is innocent 
of papistry — the school, which undervalues the Scriptures, to exalt tradi- 
tion — while it teaches, as doctrines, the commandments of men, and 
demands the submission of the soul to ordinances, which cannot be 
demonstrated to proceed either from Sinai, or Zion. Popery is that one 
crime to ichich all churches^ classes^ sects, and individuals, are alike 
prone, and alike tempted. It is the enforcing upon another an uncom- 
manded opinion, by uncommanded means. It is the requiring the recep- 
tion of a proposition, whether it be true or false, by some other means 
than those of evidence, persuasion, and conviction. Papistry is only the 
papal form of popery. Collier, Heylyn, Laud, and all their followers, 
would have used the authority, which was only granted as the means of 
more effectual moral persuasion, to inflict pain on the body for the 
benefit of the soul ; and all, therefore, had a ‘‘ personal dislike'^’' to Foxe, 
whose labours were felt to be a warning against all persecution, and all 
temporal punishment, for the sake of an opinion — whether such perse- 
cution proceed from the popery of high-churchism, low^-churchism, pres- 
byterianism, or dissent ; or whether it proceed from the peculiar and 
more gigantic popery, the papistry of the church of Rome. They too have 
raised the value of John Foxe, for they have taught the country that he 
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is the enemy of persecution, from whatever quarter it may emanate, 
whether from Lambeth or Geneva, from Oxford or from Rome. 

Par'sons rendered the labours of Foxe more intensely beloved by his 
countrymen, because they saw in the critic the domestic traitor, who 
identified Christ with the pope, and the catholic church wdth Rome ; and 
who, therefore, sent the Spaniard with the thumbscrews and irons of the 
Armada, under the patronage of the Virgin, to the overthrow of the 
church and state, of protestant antipapal England. Harpsfield increased 
the love of the people to the pages of the martyrologist, because they 
remembered, in the name of that critic, the chaplain of Bonner, the 
favourite archdeacon of that bishop, the most persecuting agent of that 
persecuting prelate,^ — the questioner of Ridley,^ — the assertor (with our 
tractarian brethren at Oxford, even at the piesent hour) of the great 
error, w4iich was perverted to the upholding of every coiiuption of 
Romanism— of the necessity of submitting our judgment to the holy 
catholic church, instead of submitting it to the reasoning, and to the 
Scriptures, which diiccted the holy catholic church,® — the examiner of 
poor Hawkes,"^ the victim who promised to give his fi.iends a token, when 
he was in the flames of martyrdom, that the mind could so conquer the 
effects of the pain of the body, as to be quiet and patient in that great 
agony ; and who kept his W’ord, by suddenly lifting up his hands above 
Ins head, when his speech was gone, his skin contracted with the violence 
of the heat, and his fingers partially consumed. The name of Harps- 
field reminded the people of the shouts of joy among the spectators, 
which followed the moral miracle, as the dying* maityr sank down and 
perished in the flames. These, and similar scenes,^ wxie brought to the 
recollection of the people by the contemporary opponent of John Foxe ; 
and the bitter animosity against the martyrologist, v hich breathes in every 
page, wdien his name or his book is mentioned, rather confirmed them 
in their love for Foxe, than induced them to sympathize with his anta- 
gonist. Thus it ever was, and thus it ever will be, with the advocates 
of eternal truth. Continued misrepresentation, from various motives, by 
opposite parties, from the time of Harpsfield to that of Churton, in spite of 
such upholders and friends as archbishops Grindal and Whitgift, down to 
archbishop Howley, had at length, in our day, succeeded in momentarily 
depressing among us the value and authority of Foxe. The attempt to 
revive an impression of his Acts and Monuments in a new and more 
popular form, was derided as an absurdity. The protectors of the effort 
were ridiculed as bigots ; whom the march of intellect had not reached, 
whom liberal feelings had not touched, on whose dark souls the light of the 

(1) It IS true that Nicholas Harpsfield was the ontic, and John Harpsfield the persecutor I, there- 
fore, say, that the name Harpsfield reminded the people ot the past Dodd says of John Harpsfield 
that his place obliged him to be acti\e, and therefore John Foxe bestows some rough comphnients upon 
him — Dodd’s Ch History, tolio edit vol ii p 63, 64 

(2) Vol lii p 59, col 1, ed 1684, vol vi. p 486, new edit 

(3) Foxe, vol 111 p 70, col 1, ed. 1684 

(4) Vol in p 214, col 1, ed 1684; vol. vii p 114, new edit. 

(5j See the curious conveisation between Harpsfield and Phillpott, before bishop Bonner, where the 
victim and the chaplain seem to dwell with complacency on the days when they were schoolboys toge- 
ther The reader will remember a parallel scene in one ol su W. Scott’s noveK-.. Foxe, \ol v u. p. 653, 
new edit 
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spirit of tlie age had not da’vvned. The perse'cerance of the renegade 
protestant, and the papal partizan, had imbued the minds of the public 
with the conviction, that Foxe was a liar, and his work a collection of 
lies. The accusation has now been met. The accusers have been con- 
fronted with the accused. Whatever be the defects of the humble 
agent who has arranged the witnesses against him, and enabled the 
reader to examine their evidence, to compare it with the defence, and to 
decide on the merits or the demerits of the martyrologist ; the labour 
will, I trust, be so far deemed to be successful, that no man from this 
time forward will dare to impugn the mracity and fidelity''^ of Foxe, 
nor call him by the opprobrious epithets which designate the aflS.rmer 
of deliberate and wilful falsehood. To produce this effect is the task 
which was now undertaken, and I hope it has not been unsuccessfully 
accomplished. 

But are there no errors, no faults in the volumes of John Foxe ^ Is 
he to be ranked among our historical authorities, and enrolled among 
our standard authors ? Is not his book essentially a controversial book, 
and is this great controversy between the churches of Rome and England 
never to end ? The three questions naturally or unavoidably present 
themselves on the conclusion of this treatise. I will answer each 
question briefly, and bid my reader farewell. 

Are there no faults In Foxe^ Ay, truly are there; and many more 
than his most inveterate antagonists have mentioned. But he has done his 
best, and there is not one wilful misrepresentation of a fact. His faults 
are these : — too great carelessness in the printing of the titles of men and 
the names of places — too careless revision of the translations, which lie 
tells us in his reply to Alan Cope, or Harpsfield, 'vvere frequently left to 
others, while he prepared fresh materials for new editions. The Greek 
epitaph of Foxe on Jewell,^ and the various Latin compositions which 
have given him a high rank among scholars, prove to us that the inac- 
curacies which may have been discovered in his translations must have 
proceeded from carelessness, and not from ignorance. Still that careless- 
ness is indefensible. — He has other faults. He is too credulous. He 
speaks of Hildegardis, for instance, as if she was endued with the mira- 
culous gift of prophecy. — He expresses himself incautiously respecting 
many things which the church of England has sanctioned, and which, 
like the Lord’s prayer, were common to the early church, and to the 
church of Rome, such as church niusic.^ He speaks too disparagingly 
of such eminent men as More and Fisher ; though it must be remem- 
bered that both these men were guilty of the common crime, the perse- 
cution which Foxe abhorred. — He mentions the crucifying of children 
by the Jews, as if lie believed the common fables; yet it is not impos- 

(1) There as a very pretty, or elegant thought in the lines to which I refer. They are printed at the 
end of Laurence Humfrey's Life ol Jewell {4to. London, ap. John Day, 1573). Fortune, nature, grace 
conihined to bestow their various excellences on Jewell. Fortune gave him honours Nature gave 
him accomplishments; but these gifts were mortal, and have perished with him in the dust Grace 
gave him gifts more excellent, more divine, and with his soul, immortal 

(2) See the examination of Thorpe, vol i p 610, col. 2, ed 16S3 ; vol. ni p 269, new edit. 
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sible that some fanatical J ews may have sometimes given cause for the 
popular conviction. — He is said to have received the account of martyr- 
doms, without suflOicient caution ; yet the accounts were addressed to 
his contemporaries, who might have refuted them if they could have 
been refuted. — It is difficult to vindicate him from the charge of puri- 
tanism. It is certain that if he could have effected a further reform in 
the church of England, he would have conducted it much too far from 
Rome. It is difficult to distinguish between his opinions, and those 
of the persons of whom he is speaking. This is a great defect. 
These are the chief popular objections; yet these are not insisted upon 
by the assailants whom I have noticed. I have heard these mentioned 
in conversation, and have seen them suggested in various notices of his 
merits or demerits. They are all great faults ; yet they affect neither 
his “ nor Ms and may be dismissed therefore without 

further notice. 

But the second question is — Ought John Foxe to he regarded as an 
historical authority ? 

Mr. Maitland speaks of the idea as absm*d. Let us consider as our 
best answer to the question, neither his opinions, nor his motives, nor 
his objects, but the vast storehouse of materials he has collected, and 
the mass of undisputed facts which he has related, and which are not to 
be found in the volumes of any other book. We shall then, I think, 
come to the conclusion, that he still is, what our fathers esteemed him 
to be — one of the first, most valuable, and unsuperseded authorities in 
the English language.^ 

John Foxe then was the first publisher of the Saxon Sermons, which 
prove the peculiarities of Rome to have been unreceived by our Saxon 
ancestors. These sermons were deemed so valuable, that they have 
been separately printed, with the attestation of many competent wit- 
nesses to their accuracy. The early history of the language is illus- 
trated by this part of the labours of Foxe. 

John Foxe first made generally known to the public, the value of the 
historical manuscripts, which he consulted before they were printed. The 
first English edition of Foxe was printed in the early part of the reign of 
Elizabeth. He makes constant use of Matt. Paris, which w^as first printed 
in 1571 ; of William of Malmesbury, William Huntingdon, R. Hoveden, 
Ethelward, and Ingulphus, which w’^ere first printed in 1596 ; and of Matt, 
of \Vestminster, which was printed in 1567. He quotes from manu- 
scripts the epistle of Boniface or Winfrid the letter of Charlemagne ;® 
the letters of Alcuin ‘J the laws of Athelstan the laws of Egelred f 
the oration of Edgar.^ All these were printed for the first time, and 


o references to Foxe as an undoubted historical authority, ■which are to be found m 

StrjTpe (Memorials, vol in lolio edition), with the testimony of that wnter to his accuracy, p 401; his 
diligence, p 45S, the citation of Foxe’s MSS pp 60, 79, 102, 104, 188, 259, 273, App pp 66, 19, 28, 91, 
etc , the specification of his materials, pp.66, 145,457, his impartiality, p. 258, etc. Strype's Memorials 
ought to be in the possession of every student. 

fQ\ 
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were added to the public store of our literature. We cannot be sur- 
prised that all, every one of the antagonists who assailed him, excepting 
those who live in this more liberal age, venerated his researches and 
his learning, and alwa 3 ^s quote him on every point (but that to which 
their controversial discussions may have led them) with respect and 
deference as an undoubted authority. Foxe printed from the records 
in the Tower the charters of king William/ He confirms his state- 
ments from the legisters of Hereford/ He analyses the manuscript 
account of the miracles of Becket/ He refers to the manuscript account 
of the pacification between pope Alexander and the emperor Frederic,^ 
and to letters printed from the Tower.® The French chronicle of 
Thomas Grey is cited (in the same page with the letter of king J ohn to 
the pope from the Tower rolls) and one copy only of this manuscript 
now remains, in the library of Christ Church college in Cambridge. It 
was not printed till the year 1838. The eulogium of the monk of 
Canterbury, quoted by Foxe in the same page, is not yet printed. All 
these, as well as the extracts from the episcopal registers,"^ might not 
have been printed to illustrate the truth of our common histories, to 
this very day, if John Foxe had not collected or transcribed them for 
the general use. 

The history of the rise and progress of the Reformation is more fully 
and clearly illustrated by the labours of John Foxe, from the most unex- 
ceptionable contemporary authorities, than by any other witer on that 
ever-interesting subject. He has collected and printed numerous original 
documents from the registers of the bishop of London from those of 
the bishop of Lincoln / from those of the archbishop of Canterbury,^® 
and, what are more valuable still, from the registers of the archbishop of 
St. Andrews. No one episcopal register of that period is to be found 
in all Scotland ; so complete has been the devastation of such records in 
that part of the empire. When Foxe wrote, that devastation had not 
destroyed the registers. Foxe refers to them. “ We express here,” he 
says, ^Hlie articles against Hamilton, as we received them from Scotland, 
out of the registers.”^* Yery curious are some of the documents which 
Foxe has thus collected. Among the most so, are the letter of thanks 
from Louvaine to Scotland,’^ Hamilton'’s treatise on Justifying Faith,^^ 
Sir Ralph Sadler’s Oration to the king of Scotland on the Papal Supre- 
macy,’^ Articles against Borthwick and others.^® Many other records 

(1) Vol. 1 . p 192, edit. 1683, vol ii p 51, etc. new edit 

(2) Vol. 1 p 211, edit 1683; vol n p 150, new edit. 

(3) I commend to the modern apologists of this sainted tiaitor, vol. i p. 255, col 1, edit. 1683 , vol. ii 
pp 250, etc new edit 

(4) Vol 1 p. 257, col 2, edit I6S3, vol li. p. 257, new edit. 

(5) Vol 1 p 283, edit 1683, vol li p. 322, new edit (G) Vol. i pp 287,887, col.i. edit. 1683. 

(7) Vol.i pp 571, 563, 531, etc. edit. 1683, vol ii. pp 131, 192, 226, etc new edit, 

(S) Vol 11 ed 1G83, iii pp.4etseq 212, 217, 225, 235, 239, 246, 247, 260, 203, 485, 486, vol. V. p 399, 
new edit. 

(9) Pp 22 et seq. 195, etc , vol v p. 454, ect. new edit. 

(10) Pp. 497 — 509, 531, 532 , vol v pp 648, 649, etc new edit. 

(11) Vol. 11 . p. 182, col. 2, ad fin edit. 1684; vol iv p 560, new edit. 

(12) Vol. 11 p 183, vol IV p, 561, new edit. 

(13) Page 184, vol iv. p 566, new edit (14) Page 295 

(IS) Page512, exregist et instrumentis a Scotii missis. See also pp 528, 529, 'Vol v. p 625, new edit 
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of the same date are cited by Foxe alone, which axe essential to 
every student of history, and which assist in making his work what our 
fathers esteemed it to be — the coinpletest ecclesiastical-historical library 
we possess. Among these may be enumerated the conferences between 
the cardinal and the almoner of queen Catharine the oaths of Gardiner, 
Stokesley, Lee, Tunstal, etc. renouncing the papal supremacy. These 
are printed from the originals, and were probably taken from the pro- 
ceedings of the convocation, which are nowlost.^ Foxe prints, too, many 
letters of Henry YIIL and Wolsey,® which would have been otherwise 
lost. He has omitted many on account of the size of his book, which 
can now never be recovered.^ 

This brings us down to his own times. Much of the history of that 
period was founded upon written contemporary authority. The story of 
the three men, King^ Dehenliam^ and Marshy who were hanged for 
burning the rood at Dover Court, was taken from the letters of a living 
witness, who might therefore be referred to when Foxe’s book w^as pub- 
lished.^ Tmdafs letters to Frith Bonner’s letters to Cromwell the 
characteristic conference between Brusierd and Bilney on image-worship; ® 
the highly important document from Bonner’s own handwriting against 
Gardiner, and the letters of Lambert, were all in the possession of Foxe, 
and all were printed from the originals. The story of Garret,® of Barber,^® 
of Brown, were all printed from the affecting narratives of eye-witnesses. 
In the paper respecting priests’ marriages from Parker, he cites very 
many old charters from their originals; which demonstrate that the 
marriages of priests were allowed by the ancient Jaws of the kingdom. 
Foxe is no less to be considered still useful also to the reader of history, 
for the information he has given to us from original sources, of the foreign 
affiiirs of the kingdom. His information from OEcolampadius,^^ and 
from Spain, appears to have been from manuscripts. He communicated 
also with Calais before it was lost to England ; and collected from 
thence many interesting narratives.^® In these memoranda I notice only 
those documents respecting which Foxe himself has given us any details; 
and as he generally quotes his documents without informing us of the 
particular sources from whence they are derived, they form but a very 
small portion of the invaluable and original matter, which is scattered 
through his laborious pages. Burnet, Strype, and all our best historians 
have derived their principal information and documents from John 
Foxe; and many hundred letters, all derived from authentic sources, 
and only now to be found there, illustrate the period of which he writes ; 
and prove his work to be indispensable to every one who desires both 
genuine and accurate knowledge of the painful subjects of his history. 


(1) From a MS in Foxe’s own possession. 

(3) Page 202, vol iv pp 600 —COS, new edit. 
(5) Page 250 , vol iv p 706, new edit. 

(7) Page Slo , vol. \ p 150, etc new edit. 

(9) Page 428, vol v p 421, new edit. 

{12) Page 393, vol v p 312, etc new edit. 
(14) Pp 89, 90, vol IV. pp 369, 371, new edit 

(10) Page 477, col 1, and p 476, col 2 


(2) Pages 279, 280; vol v pp 71—73, neijv edit. 
(4) Page 201 

(6) Page 307, vol v p 131, etc. new edit. 

8) Page 215 , vol, iv. p, 628, new edit. 

10) Page 453. (11) Page 551 

(13) Page 407, vol v. p 340, etc. new edit, 

(15) Page 185, vol. iv. p. 594, new edit. 
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Hooper, who was ‘‘ spare of his diet, sparer of words, and sparest of 
time,”^ are given to Foxe by those who knew him. The original of 
Ridley’s letter to Hooper/ the originals of Hooper’s examinations/ 
and of Hooper’s letters/ with the manuscript letters of Taylor/ 
Phillpotts,® Cranmer/ and Careless,® were all in Foxe’s possession. 
Other proceedings against the supposed heretics were copied from the 
registers/ The public records also are cited.'® The letters of Farrar," 
of Bradford,'^ of Ridley,'® and of Latimer,'* were collected by Foxe. 
The examination of George Marsh, who read the English Litany every 
morning with his friends on his knees,'® the process against Bland/® 
the final examinations of Ridley and Latuner,^^ were all communicated 
to the martyrologist, who anxiously endeavoured to collect original and 
authentic documents from all quarters. He proves his extreme candour, 
in his estimation of the value of these documents, by the manner in which 
he speaks of the account given of Cranmer by his friend Dr. Martin. 
‘‘ Such as that report is,” says Foxe, ‘‘‘ I thought good to let the reader 
understand, that he may use therein his own judgnient and consideration.” 
His frequent appeals to eye-witnesses of the things he relates,'® the 
manner in which the declarations he received fi:om the persecuted of 
their examinations and sufferings, are affirmed by him, not to be credited 
for their own words only,^® even though in one remarkable case the 
narrative of their sorrows was written with their own blood, and not with 
ink.^' All these things prove to us that Foxe is worthy of our confi- 
dence, and that his veracity and fidelity'^ cannot be assailed with 
either truth or honour. Disgrace has followed every attempt to destroy 
its value. If Foxes Acts and Monuments had not been toritten^ and 
this is the best criterion of its meiits, no booh in the English language 
can he mentioned^ which could supply its place. Whoever will but 
impartially and candidly consider the mass of the materials collected, 
and remember that this work was the first attempt to give to the 
common reader a history of the church of Christ, as well as a narrative 
of the evil consequences of the one false principle, that the soul of the 
Christian is to be governed by authority that is fallible, omthe suppo- 
sition that such authority is infallible, unchangeable and divine, — ^must, 
I think, acknowledge, that the work of John Foxe is one of the most 
useful, most important, and most valuable books we still possess. It has 
never been superseded. Its loss could not have been supplied. He will 

(1) Foxe. See tlie beautiful character given of Hooper, p. 120, -vol. iii ; vol vi p 637, new edit. 

(2) Page 121 , vol vi. p 640, new edit. (3) Page 123 , vol vi p 644, new edit 

U) Page 129, vol vi p 659, new edit. (5) Pages 140, 141, vol vi p 6S5, new edit. 

(6) Pages 459-— 499 , vol vii. pp 681 — 711, new edit (7) Page 563, vol. vm. p 91, new edit 

(8) Pages 599—615, vol vm. p. 171, new edit. (9) Pages 155, 208, voLv. p 715, new edit 

{10) Page 1S4, col 2. (11) Page 178 , vol. \ii. p 26, new edit. 

(12) Pages255— 301 , vol vii pp 196— 268, new edit (13) Page 368, vol vii p. 424, new edit, 

(14) Page 386, vol. vii p 473, new edit (15) Page 185, vol, vu. p. 39, new edit 

(16) “ Seeing,’* says Foxe, “ we have his own testimony concernmg his whole life and doings,” p 301 , 
vol. vii p 287, new edit. 

(17) Page 416; vol vii p 540, new edit (IS) Vol ui, p. 549, vol. viii. p. 54, new edit. 

(19) 5- pp 591, 629, 637, etc , vol. viii p 159, etc. 

(20) Page 663 , voi viu. p 315, new edit — Case of Gratwick , and p 672 , vol. viii p. 334, new edit — 
Narrative of the Trouble, etc of Richard W'oodraan. 

(21) See the case ot Ralph Allerton, p 705, vol vin p 406, new edit. 
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also, I think, confess that our ancestors were justified in their admiration 
of the volumes of Foxe ; and that we can name no other work, on the 
subjects treated upon by John Foxe, which so certainly deserved their 
favour, and which still continues to deserve the approbation of their 
sons. To appeal to the decisions of our fathers, — to speak to the 
present age of the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” I well know to be, 
among many, the undoubted criterion of narrowness of intellect. The 
very expression — ‘Hhe wisdom of our ancestors,” is ranked by Jeremy 
Bentham, among the fallacies which prevent the free exercise of our 
judgment, in matters both of political or religious inquiry. I cannot 
say how this may be. I am too unlearned to fathom the wisdom o* 
our ancestors ; but I am sure that their folly in abhorring and disfavour- 
ing papistry, was much less than the folly of their sons, who, in spite of 
the experience of the past, are once more employed in reviving its 
power, in encouraging its usurpations, and pretensions ; and in depre- 
ciating and deriding the value and estimation, the “ wracity and fide- 
lity^’' of the martyrologist, John Foxe. 

TJie thinly last^ and chief question resulting from this surtey of the 
assailants on the “ 'oeracity and fidelity’'’' of John Foxe^ and the conse- 
quent value of his work, relates to the cessation of the mighty contro- 
versy between the church of Rome on the one hand, and the church of 
England, in conjunction with the holy catholic church, on the other. 

How long — horn long^ it will be demanded^ is this great controversy to 
continue ? How long will it be, before the records of the past are for- 
gotten, and the Christian world is at peace ? When will the union of 
Christians begin, and the prophecies be all completed, which declare 
that the one fold of the church shall be obedient to the one Shepherd, 
Christ.? I answer again and again, — the time shall come, when 
civilized and christianized men, and the whole catholic church of Christ, 
shall take up the response, — all this shall be when Rome changes^’' 
Then, and then only, the controversy between Rome, and Christ’s church, 
shall terminate — ‘‘ when Rome changes^ This, it is said, will never be ; 
for the assumption of infallibility in doctrine, and of unchangeableness 
in government, is the secret of its strength, the source of its continued 
existence, the bond of its unity, the sceptre of its dominion over states 
and churches. Cannot change ! is it said ? Cannot the same God who de- 
stroyed heathenism, destroy popery ? What is Rome ? What is popery ? 
The church of Rome is not the church of the Roman nation only. 
The church of Rome is that one great aggregate of nations, with their 
churches, submitting to the canon law, which assigns an ecclesiastical 
supremacy to the bishop of Rome. England was once one of those 
nations. The time came when the English people were induced to say 
to the bishop of Rome, “ You shall rule us no longer.” England was 
the firmest, the most devoted, the most servile, supple slave of Rome. 
Kings were scourged by Rome, at the tomb of traitors to the monarchy. 
Subjects were burnt for centuries, who dared to question its supremacy. 
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The time came when the yoke of this slave was broken ; and can we 
imagine that the day shall never, never come, when the other vassal 
slaves shall break their fetters, and rejoice in the light of the gospel of 
God ? Is it to be imagined that century shall succeed to century, and 
one thousand years roll on after other thousand, and the sainis-mediators 
still for ever share the throne of the Son of God, because Rome placed 
them there ? Shall the holy word never become the unfettered inherit- 
ance of the peasant and mechanic ? Shall there be no reform, no im- 
provement in the religious condition of the nations who hold communion 
with Rome, and profess subjection to Rome; because the spurious 
decretals, the ancient canons, and the doubtful traditions of an ignorant 
antiquity, have woven the bonds of the conscience, and allowed Rome to 
fasten the chain, and snap the lock ? That which England was, Spain, 
Portugal, France, and Italy are. That which England is,— possessed 
of the religion which God, and not man, has revealed, — possessed of 
liberty, which is one fair offspring of its inquiry, — the nations of Europe 
will one day become ! Rome resolved to maintain an unchangeable 
dominion over Kngland, It resolves to maintain an unchangeable 
dominion over them. England submitted. They submit. But is it 
possible for us to believe that the cry for reformation and reform shall 
go forth, as in England — that the demand for constitutional govern- 
ments shall go forth among the people of the old states on the 
continent — that the commerce of all nations, the uniform forerunner of 
knowledge, inquiry, civilization, and Christianity, shall be extended 
among the people of the four quarters of the world, — and no change, 
no amelioration, ever take place among laws wdiich originated in the 
period of barbarism, and are suited only to the ages of ignorance 
I remember in the course of the late war to have read a despatch 
from the field of battle at Leipsic,^ which began with the memorable 
sentence, that “ England had saved itself by its firmness^ and Europe 
by its example^. So it will be in this great controversy. England has 
saved itself from the yoke of popery by its firmness, in enduring the 
scenes which John Foxe has related. England, if it still abhor that 
old yoke, will save Europe and the world by its example. It is im- 
possible, that the providence of God shall have given to this empire 
one hundred and forty millions of subjects, — an empire on which the 
sun never sets, — a commerce which influences the exertions, and stimu- 
lates the mental efforts, of as many millions more, — a language which 
is the only language upon earth fit to be the classical language of 
posterity, and the only language also in which the holy Scriptures, and 
the sacred liturgy, are among the chief of its classical books, — it is, 
I say, impossible that these things should be (God grant, at least, that 
it be impossible !) unless the antipapal religion of England was intended 
to diffuse its pure light over the sons of men, and prevent the extension 
of papistry, when it has overthrown the temples of heathenism, and 

(1) Written by sir Charles Stewart, the present marctuess of Londonderry. 
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withered the growth of infidelity* Even if nothing else would change 
Rome, the influence of England and America in extending among so 
many millions an antipapal Christianity, will, we may hope, be the com- 
mencement of that gradual establishment of the light of the Sun of 
righteousness ; which will leave the church of Italy and its province- 
kingdoms of Europe, extinguished by superior brightness, as the beams 
of the burning taper are extinguished in the midday sun* 

But Rome will change or be powerless before the era of the establish- 
ment of the anti-papal Christianity by means of the commerce and the reli- 
gious zeal of England. The remarks of one of our last and best historians 
is true. As the waning power of the crescent of Mahometanism is at this 
moment upheld by the mutual jealousy of its neighbours, and for its 
convenience and utility, to those who maintain its despotism, and not on 
account of its own truth, or strength ; so also it is with popery. The 
sovereigns of the continent uphold it as the best supporter of their own 
temporal authority, by its dominion over the heart, the reason, and the 
conscience ; and they will uphold its despotism so long as that despotism 
maintains their interests* But their reciprocity of benefit is every day 
diminishing, in the changing state of the feelings and relations of Europe ; 
and the popedom, therefore, even from this cause of its decline, will ere 
long be left to its pleasing dreams of past magnificence, in the insulated 
inferiority of unlamented decay It must decay or change* 

No ! no ! it may be replied* Popery, according to the acknowledg- 
ment of its avowed enemies, and according to the anticipations of the 
protestant interpreters of dubious or difficult scriptures, and by the pro- 
gress of its influence, which is evident to the commonest observer, is 
increasing, and will increase ; till it again grasp the sceptre, and govern 
the civilized world. 

It does — it will increase, I answer, because England has said to its 
votaries, Come up into our high places, and sit there in our senate as the 
advisers of sovereigns and people. It will increase in- influence, till it 
once more dare to outrage the feelings of the nations who resolve to 
progress, and not to retrograde ; and the very claim to unchangeable- 
ness, which enables it to persevere at present, with unity among its 
zealous, active, crafty partisans, will be felt in an age of improvement, 
to be the most intolerable of its insults. For improvement implies pro- 
gression, and progression implies change, and the institutions which 
cannot change, cannot progress, and cannot improve ; and must therefore 
become obsolete, and useless, or hateful and offensive. 

I have answered the question. What is Rome ? All I have now said 
will be justly deemed to be mere declamation, unless we answer the 
second question in connexion with the contemplation of the claim to 
unchangeableness on the part of the church of Rome. What is popery P 
What is the papistry^ of tehich we are speaking P Popery, then, is not 
painted glass, nor pompous worship, nor laboured forms of devotion, 

(1) Sharon Turner, Tlistorj of England Eliz. c. ad fin 
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nor splendid vestments. It is not lights on the altar, pictures to adorn, 
nor pompous ceremonies to impress, and to astonish, and bewilder the 
mind of the worshipper. Popery is the enforcement of the reception 
of all these, by identifying such reception with the religion of Christ, 
and refusing the blessedness of the sacraments, and the communion of 
saints, to those who esteem them lightly. Popery is the assumption of 
the power to withhold the Scriptures from the people, and of the power 
to compel the submission of conscience to authority, instead of appealing 
to the evidences by which authority itself is convinced. Popery is that 
which demands the prostration of the reason to the ordinances of human 
origin ; instead of requiring such prostration to those discoveries only, 
which the God of reason has made of his natm'e, his commandments, 
and his will. Foperif is that unendurable usurpation, ivhich saps to the 
human intellect, Think as I command, — reason as I direct, — come to 
my conclusions, and no other. I am infallible and unchangeable. The 
blessing of God rests alone on those %cho are the upholders of my supre- 
macy, the maintainers of my decrees, the helierers of my doctrines^'" ^ 
Such is popery. Prom the day of its earliest usurpation till the hour 
when it refused toleration in Belgium,^ and published a bull against 
Bible Societies, it has remained the same. Yet even now, one symptom 
of its incipient change has begun. All who have demanded the 
removal of laws which restrained it, or the restoration of privileges 
which had been withdrawn from it, founded alike their demands, 
their petitions, and their leasonings, on the solemn declarations, that 
popery abhorred persecution, and that the consciences of men were 
free. Laws in every country are, or ought to be, the regulations 
which encourage, strengthen, and represent, the moral virtues of the 
people. The controversy will then begin to lose its bitteiness, when 
the first desirable change takes place in the laws of Rome ; as it has 
already taken place in the professions of its people ; and when toleration 
shall be declared to be the late of the church, because it is the primlege 
of the Christian. 

This will be the beginning only of the cessation of this great contro- 
versy. The controversy may lose its bitterness, but it cannot terminate, 
till that further change is made, by which all the Christian "world may join 
as one family in the song of the ministering spirits at the coming of their 
common Lord, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace — good will 
towards man. Glory cannot be rightly given to God, till the saints-mediators 
and the Blessed Virgin are deposed from the throne of worship; as they 
would themselves most earnestly desire to be. Peace cannot be on earth 
till the Prince of peace be the sole giver of the faith which his brethren 
believe; the sole author of the laws which his brethren obey; and the sole 
Redeemer in whom his brethren shall trust. Regulations of men, and 

(1) 1 might multiply here the quotations from the unrescinded laws of Rome, which prove the truth 
of this representation , hut I refrain from doing so, because I have never heard the denial that these 
pretensions are made by Rome 

(2) 1816 
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of cliiirclies there must be : but the regulations of man must ever be dis- 
tinguished from the commandments of Christ, if union be sought by 
Clu-istians on the foundation of their allegiance to their common Lord. 
Good will to man can never be the mutual motto of the churches of the 
holy catholic church, till the claim of compulsory submission to the 
papal supremacy be utterly and totally withdrawn. Till these usurpations 
cease, till Rome thus far also changes, the controversy with Rome must 
continue, though the bitterness of dispute be lessened by the cessation of 
persecution. 

But how can this change be anticipated ^ How shall it begin ? Who 
will be its influential proposer ? What shall be the commencement of 
that future and most unheard-of movement, which shall end in the 
change of Rome, the communion of Christians, and the end of persecu- 
tion ? Who shall live when God doeth this ? My only general answer 
now shall be — God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts. All things are 
possible with him. His people shall be made willing in the day of his 
power.^ My more 'particular answer must be deferred till I have com- 
pleted my survey of the history of the past, and till I have excogitated 
those general principles, from the study of the holy Scriptures, the 
ancient canons, the decrees of councils, the decisions of churches, the 
bulls of popes, and the laws of nations, which may demand the universal 
agreement of Christians as the foundation of their union. Much and 
deeply have I laboured on the Theodosian codes, the canon law, and the 
lessons of experience afforded us by the history of the past; when 
considered with referenpe to the civil power, the ecclesiastical power, the 
perversion of the appealing to the Scriptures, and the present fourth 
influence, the age in which we live, the age of presumptuous and perverted 
reason. This only I shall say, that the great reformer of all — the 
originator of the future union — the man whose interest, privilege, honour, 
and duty, it will be, to commence, under the combined sanction of the 
imperial, royal, ecclesiastical, and other powers of the empires and king- 
doms of the holy catholic church — the chief individual loho shall tahe 
part in this high subject, will be, and must be, the bishop of Borne 
himself yielding to the demands of all catholic Christians, and acting 
according to the known laws, and express privileges, of his own church. 
The bishop of Rome does not understand his own powers, nor appre- 
ciate the privileges of his peculiar rank, nor accomplish that object for 
which the great Head of the church, who is in heaven, has permitted so 
much evil to afflict his brethren upon earth ; if he shall not eventually so 
meet the desires of the holy catholic church, that he seek to promote 
the cause of Christianity rather than of papistry ; and, by the authority 
entrusted to him by his predecessors, make those changes which shall 
reform the church, restore the primitive discipline, and destroy the 
offensive and unscriptural peculiarities of his church, which were gra- 
dually established in the middle ages, but which were most vehemently 


(I) Ps cx. 
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urged against Rome by Wyclifte, Lutlier, Oranmcr, and their Anglican 
followers. He may be assured that this position can be established — 
that the chief reformer of the dimded church of Christy may he, and 
will he^ the bishop of Rome himself The change which shall terminate 
the controversy, if it is not begun by him, will be sanctioned and pro- 
moted by him ; or his church will be forsaken by its votaries, and him- 
self, like Marius, in the ruins of Carthage, become at once a deserted 
and desolate magnificence.^ 

Tkm^ then^ is the question answered — How long shall the controversy 
between Rome and its opponents continue ^ It shall continue ‘‘ till 
Rome changes.” We want not victory. We cannot know defeat. 
We require only, vigilance continued, learning cultivated, truth spoken, 
toleration secured, and the freedom of religious inquiry permitted ; till 
the leaven of the desire of union, upon the foundation of truth, holiness, 
discipline, and liberty, shall have so leavened the whole lump of the mlcrs 
and the people of the holy catholic church; that they demand and insist 
upon the cessation of persecution, the establishment of a better, that is, 
of the primitive, Christianity, and the general union of believers, in the 
religion of ‘‘ Christ the Lord.” That day will come ! The outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit from on high shall sanctify our literature, change the 
hearts of our rulers, subdue the asperities of controversy, and make the 
papist, the dissenter, the presbyterian, and the episcopalian, passionately 
long, and earnestly pray, that, as they desire the union of their departed 
spirits in the church triumphant above ; so they may meet at one altar, 
united in one bond of doctrine and discipline, upon earth ; before they 
blend in one common grave, meet together in one general resurrection, 
or cast their crowns of humble praise before God, who has delivered them 
from the troubles and the sins of life. Oh, merciful God ' hasten the 
day when the prayer of thy Son, who died for thine holy catholic church, 
shall be answered in the union and love of His disciples ! May tlie 
churches be one* on earth, as they shall be one in heaven ; as thou, 
Father, art in Christ, and Christ m thee ! 

I add but one word more. The question — When shall the contro- 
versy between Rome and its opponents terminate ? — is answered by the 
“ When Rome changes!' One question further remains, and a 

1 ^ merely quote here two other passages from the BuUarmm Magnum, to prove that the 

msnop of Rome has ever claimed, at least in later ages, the poi^er of altering the decrees of his prede- 
cessors Therefore the future bishop of Rome, who will e\entually he compelled by the powers of 
Europe to act with them in endeavouring to promote union, and to secure toleration, will be justified 
by the laws of his own church in rescinding that bull, for it is only a bull of pope Pius IV., which 
enacts the twelve additional articles of the council of Trent, as the creed of that council. All this, 
however, is reserved for the labour wrhich has been suggested to me by the request, that I would con- 
sider the Acts and Monameuts of John Foxe The argument will he more evident if I select my proofs 
irom the hulls of the immediate successor of Pius IV , namely, Pius V. ■— 

“ Romani pontificis circumspecta providentia nonnunquam gesta per Romanos pontifices preede- 
^ssores revocat et moderatur, prout in Domino salubriter expedire conspicit ” — Bullanum Magnum 
Ronianum, vol. ii folio Lugduni, 1692 Page 289 
And again “ Ad Roraanum spectat pontificem sua sollicitudine diligentur providers, ut sacrorum 
concuiorum decreta ita suae declarationis adminiculo delucidentur, quod nulla desuper dubitanti oc- 
casio cuiquam relinquatur ’’—Page 257. 

“ Sacro sanctum ecclesiae Dei statum integrum et incolumem prsestare officii nostri cura sit, quscun- 
que nil detninen turn affern noscuntur, nostra nos decet consideratione movere ” 

And innumerable other quotations might be made to the same effect — See also Barbosa de Romano 
Fontince 
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more brief reply sliall be given to it. When shall the labours of Foxe 
be forgotten ? When shall the Acts and Monuments of the martyrolo- 
gist be obsolete ? I answer, — ^never ! never ! While the controversy 
between the churches continues, the pages of F oxe are a warning ; when 
the controversy is decided, they will remain as a beacon. The experi- 
ence of the past will never permit his labours to be considered useless. 
Rome itself, when it repents and changes, will see m the martyrology 
of Poxe, the portrait which it once presented to an astonished and 
afflicted world. It will itself perpetuate the memorial of its cruelties and 
errors, as a pledge that it ^vill never again be guilty of the crime of perse- 
cution ; and of the enforcement of unscriptural, and therefore of untenable 
doctrines. I may seem to speak foolishly ; but brighter days are pre- 
pared for the holy catholic church. Christ has prayed for them. The 
prophets have predicted them. The progress of society is anticipating 
them. Our missionaries are preparing the way for them. Commerce is 
assisting the efforts of the Christians of America and England. The 
fields are nearly white for the harvest. 0 Lord ! accomplish the 
number of thine elect ; hasten thy kingdom ; give peace to the catholic 
church ; bring home the whole race of mankind to thy flock ; convert 
the church of Rome, that it repent and change. “ Thy kingdom come ; 
thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven !” Such is iny prayer : it is 
the Lord’s prayer. T/ie prayer of Christ himself can only then he 
ansicerecl ^ — ‘‘ when Rome changes.” 
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SECTION II. 


THR DEFENCE OF THIS EDITION BY THE EDITOR. 


Where the trenches are deep and wide, and the fortifications secure 
and strong, the garrison within and the foes without, need neither 
raise their hopes, on the one hand, nor give way to despondency on 
the other, for a few trifling disfigurements or injuries which the face of 
such fortifications may have received, provided they do not affect the 
safety and security of the place. So, too, with regard to this edition 
of the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe ; there is enough intrinsic 
worth, enough confutation, enough weight of matter and of argument, 
enough of common sense and convincing facts, to satisfy the ^vorld of 
their superiority over any other church-defences attempted in the same 
age, and after the same style and fashion ; and, though certain sappers 
and miners^ employed in the literary magazines of the day, have vaunted 
much about blemishes atid errors which, in so largo a work, may still 
have some place in its pages, yet the Editor contemplates that, m 
consequence of these things, no dishonour will be suffered to John 
Foxe’s memory and name ; while, for himself, the Editor cares but little, 
convinced that, m the opinion of all fair, reasonable, and honourable 
men, he will stand where he desires. 

The origin of the present edition was this. The Editor contemplated 
a reprint of the Acts and Monuments in vrceldy parts ; but before his 
plans were matured the conduct of the present work was committed 
to him. He abandoned his own edition, therefore, and acceded, too 
readily, to the urgent request of the Publishers, to commence, without 
delay, and with little counting upon the magnitude of the work, a reprint 
of the several authentic editions of Foxe, concentrated in one. That 
one is now produced. The Publishers and the Editor were influenced 
but by one motive — namely, to benefit the church and to glorify God. 
That the Publishers had no personal or pecuniary expectations derivable 
from it is evident from the low price set upon the work. That the 
Editor had no such motives might be inferred. He was well aware that 
to him little honour would accrue ; little compensation, compared to 
the immensity of the task ; and, although he commands the esteem of 
hundreds of good men for the work which he has done, yet he has no 
less brought upon himself the displeasure of many of the leading eccle- 
siastics of the church for editing a work of this nature. 

The manner in which the announcement of this new edition of the 
Acts and Monuments was received by the protestants was three-fold. 
Some declared that it was lighting fires of disunion which had better 

i^i 2 
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never be rekindled. — The Dissertation which prefaces this edition 
confutes such a charge. Others, and the list of nearly t^vo thousand 
subscribers bears testimony to the fact, received it with far different 
feelings — as a warning to the church ; as a practical lesson suited to the 
days in which we live; and as a check to papal domination in this 
reformed, but thankless land. Others feared that the overbearing cha- 
racter of the hierarchy of the church in past ages might induce men to 
cast reflections upon the hiemrchy of this our day — a feeble and timid 
argument, little creditable to common sense and reason. 

But the papisis were not backward to feel, and to confess their feel- 
ings, upon the announcement of this edition. In “ A Prospectus of an 
enlarged and improved edition of a Remew of Foxes Booh of Martyrs^ 
by William Eusebius Andrew^s,’’ we thus read : “ The year 1837 will 
stand distinguished, above all its predecessors, by the efforts of the 
dealers in fiction, and especially for the royal and plebeian patronage given 
to that most notorious and ponderous compound of mendacity, originally 
called The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe^ but now recognised by 
the titles of An Universal History of Christian Martyrdom^ etc, and 
Foxds Booh of Martyrs, In May last an edition w^as announced, under 
the patronage of his Britannic majesty, the head of the law-church of 
England, in eight volumes, at ten shillings and sixpence each, which, in 
the course of three weeks, obtained upwards of four hundred subscribers, 
one half of the number being parsons. The second volume of this 
edition, the first in the course of publication, has made its appearance, 
dedicated to his majesty. That such a work should be patronized by 
royalty, in these days of intellectual improvement, and that it should be 
ushered into the world under the tender care of a Norfolk parson, and 
a Durham prebendary, reflect but little credit on the boasted intelligence 
of the age,'” etc. Such are the fears, such the language, and such the 
measures adopted to check, in the Romish church, the power of that 
record of Romish tyranny, under the lash of which the Roman-catholic 
church is now writhing. 

The plan of proceeding adopted by the Editor was to collate 
together the original Latin edition of Foxe’s history, and the five 
authentic English editions^ No time for delay or for verification of 
facts and authors was allowed,- — ^none indeed seemed necessary in that 
which was professedly to be a mere reprint of an ancient book. When 
the work was announced, many gentlemen kindly offered their assistance 
in the prosecution of it, which was declined. The reason was, that if the 
mere reprint had been adhered to, such aid was unnecessary. The new 
edition would have been retarded in its progress had many editors been 
employed, and the same tedious delay would have attended the publica- 
tion of each of the early volumes as has attended the one just produced. 
But had the Editor, when his second and third volumes first appeared, 
been aware that any of the public would have exclaimed — ‘‘ True, we 
subscribed to a reprint of Foxe, but upon perusing this portion now 
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before us, ^ve think wc should have preferred a corrected edition, an 
edition illustrated with numerous notes, explanatory and critical ” — the 
Editor would indeed have been glad to have secured the aid which was 
kindly offered him. 

What then was to he done ? It was cleaily seen that the errors of Foxe 
should be detected and amended ; but was the press to be stopped, the 
whole plan of the work to he changed? Was half the book to be F oxe, 
and half a retranslation of document after document, and history after 
history P Was the reprint to become a rcpublication ? No. All that 
could be done was to adopt the line of conduct now pursued ; namely, to 
proceed with the work, and, as time and opportunity allowed, to amend 
it as it proceeded ; to give cancel leaves of erroneous portions of the 
original ; to explain every difficulty, and to correct every error in the 
voluminous appendices which have yet to appear ; and to compare all 
the pages of the first volume, and to correct them by the authorities to 
which Foxe referred. But the Editor should state the difficulties 
under which he laboured. He procured the assistance of a gentleman, 
Mr. Benjamin Jowett, to w'hom he takes this public opportunity of ac- 
knowledging his w^armest thanks for his constant attentions, by day and 
night, during the prosecution of his labours. Whilst this gentleman was 
verifying facts from original authorities, punctuating the old copy, remo- 
delling the spelling, reviewing the sheets for greater seem-ity, reading with 
the Editor the printer’s copy, and assisting in correcting it to the edition 
of 1583 ; the Editor, as occasion allowed him, was carefully collating 
first the Latin edition with that of 1583 — then ^selecting passages from 
the five English editions, and inserting them into the new one — com- 
paring even words, dovetailing in sentences, correcting omissions in one 
or more editions, which another supplied, and thus prosecuting a labour 
which they alone who have attempted it, can really understand.^ The 
Editor having thus selected and marked off his insertions w'as frequently 
obliged to add them with his own pen to the printer’s copy. But the 
longer documents and sentences to be supplied to the text he committed 
to the hands of amanuenses, who were mere copyists, and who claimed 
no knowledge of the history about wffiich they were writing. These 
amanuenses had strict orders to note with a query any thing which they 
thought obscure ; and some of these queries were allowed, in the 
extreme hurry of printing, to pass into the hands of the compositors 
unobliterated from the copy, already disfigured and rendered almost 
unintelligible by the thousands of corrections marked upon it. This 
circumstance will account for some few isolated, but very extraordinary 
addenda, w^hich have slipped, by way of tail-notes, to the foot of the 

1 The reader is invited to observe the result of this labour in those portions of the work which illus- 
trate It A few instances out of some hundreds are added. Thus, where documents differed they are given 
from all the editions, see vol. ii p 200, and vol lu p 12 Ample collations were made m the historical 
portions of the work , see vol. ii pp 278, 279 , and pp 34S, and 349. This extended to single words ; see 
vol li p. 351, note 1 , and vol. in. pp. 292 — 307. Remarkable omissions are supplied, see vol u. p. 733, 
note 3, and p. 744, note 1 , also p. 770, note 1 Careful collations are made with the Latin editions, see 
%ol 11 p. 791, note 2 , also p. 795, notes 1, 2, 3, and p 301, note 1. 
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pages, A singular instance of this occurred in an ancient prophecy, 
somewhere in the body of the work, which seemed to refer to Napoleon; 
and the name of this illustrious hero actually stepped from a query in the 
side of the copy, and took up a position in the letter-press in a squaie 
parenthesis, till removed by the Editor’s pen ! 

The Editor had no easy duty to fulfil. In the five original black- 
letter editions of the Acts and Monuments, there were nine thousand 
nine hundred pages folio to collate, and pass repeatedly under his eye, 
with side-notes, dates, and head-lines ; add to these, seven hundred pages 
of the Latin folio edition, making in all ten ilioitsand sisc hundred fdio 
pages ; he had also two thousand five hundred pages of folio to prepare 
for the printer’s hands, producing six thousand one hundred pages of 
closely-printed large octavo, independent of prefaces, contents, and 
supplements, etc.; he had therefore thirteen thousand one hundred pages 
of folio to collate^ and, dming that collation, six thousand and one 
hundred pages of large octavo to attend to with care and assiduity during 
the printing of the work. Some seasons of relaxation were necessary, and 
the Editor is not unwilling to confess that more than once he ceased, 
from illness, to take part in his duties, and almost retired from his work. 

The pledge given to the Publishers and to the public was, that no 
typographical alteration should be made in the matter or style of Poxe, 
but that he should appear precisely in his own shape, however rude, 
and in his owm words, however characteristic of the age in which he lived ; 
that no roughness should be smoothed down, and no names altered. 
And it was not till long after the Editor had lost his patience, and 
feared that he should lose his credit, that he was constrained to eman- 
cipate himself, in some degree, from the trammels in which his own 
admiration of Foxe and that of others had unhappily chained him. 

He had not proceeded far in the work, before he felt that, in justice 
to the readers of the nineteenth century, something should be done. To 
sdter Foxe w^as to break his pledge. To change an. uncouth to an 
intelligible name was said by some to be enough to startle the anti- 
quaries of the day, and to shake the credibility of the edition which it 
was his great aim should be stamped with fidelity to Foxe’s memory and 
name. Loud, however, as were the claims made for a literal reprint 
of Foxe, it ^vas in some few respects deemed impossible to comply. 
Names the most extraordinary occur in the first three volumes. Some 
of these have been altered in transcription, collation, or in preparing 
copy for press ; others have either been allowed to stand in the text, or 
to be explained in the foot notes or the appendices. Upon the first 
volume considerable time and labour has been expended, because the 
Editor had some leisure, while the Preliminary Dissertation was being 
prepared ; and he feels it due to the public, and to the character of the 
works from whence John Foxe procured his materials, to state, that while 
the aiithor^’s text remains in its pristine state, many of the documents and 
quotations cited by him, have been carefully collated, amended, and, so 
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far, altered. That some or many errors may have escaped unnoticed 
even in this short portion of the work, the Editor would feel it absuid to 
deny ; — all that his experience has taught him is this ; that usually 
three folio pages was ample matter to work upon single-handed for one 
entire day, in a portion of the history wherein the most interesting 
incidents of church history were discussed at large. And here the 
reader will understand why the second, the tliii'd, and fourth volumes, 
particularly, should have their illustrations and addenda tlirown so much 
into their respective appendices, rather than into the body of the work. 
With the time so limited, the labour so immense, the Publish eis so 
anxious to answer the earnest inquiries of more than fifteen hundred sub- 
scribers, by a manifestation of their own honourable zeal in the cause, and 
with the Editor’s ready, too ready^ acquiescence in their plans, it was not 
to be supposed that every date, and name, and circumstance, and quo- 
tation, and reference, and authority, and eiror, could be respectively 
amended or veiified ; the Editor therefore took the only course left him — 
to proceed, on his own responsibility, v;ith the printing of the ^vork, and 
to depend upon future leisure to explain to the Avorld why Foxc was not 
amended in his own text, as it was worthy that he should be, and why 
those things, which by some are termed blemishes, by others interesting 
emblems of the antiquity of the author, were not expunged from his 
pages. It w'as not possible to complete in three years the labour of ten. 

But after the manner in which the inaccuracies of Foxe’s owm hand, 
and the errors which w’ere committed, or w^hich were allowed to pass 
unnoticed by the Editor m the second and thiid volumes of this edition, 
were enlarged upon by some of the public journals, he feels that no 
apology is necessary in defence of the manner in which he has been 
constrained to treat the first volume of this gieat work. Many of his 
friends exliortcd him still to persevere and print Foxe as he w^as, with 
the harmless, but awkw’ard and contradictory, blunders of his tran- 
scriptions, and names, and dates. Others proposed a close investigation 
of every fact ; and upon this latter course the Editor decided. He 
secured some able assistants, and willingly undeitook the task. The 
reader, therefore, must not apply to the matter of the first volume the 
substance of the notice appended to the second. Here every fact 
has been investigated, every reference verified. In many places re- 
translations by able scholars, or from received printed authorities, have 
been substituted for the less correct, but still unintentionally mutilated 
documents of John Foxe. These passages are usually acknowledged in 
the notes as altered. But other minor changes are made in the course 
of the history in the first volume, in names and dates, to which the 
Editor did not think it necessary to append a note. The reader, there- 
fore, must be informed that if he considers that the Editor of these pages 
has broken faith with the public and the publishers, in not reprinting 
Foxe exactly as wc find him, in this first volume, it is not to be laid to 
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his charge ; but to those ready waters, those critics who are more witty 
than wise, more sarcastic than just, whose views are such as to have 
induced the Editor to adopt this plan. In the first volume, now before 
the public, are the Prefaces, the Addresses, and the Dedication, set forth 
in the folio editions. There is also the Calendar, reprinted from the 
first edition of the Acts and Monuments, in red and black ink, which 
gave such offence to the Romanists of Foxes day, because certain 
ancient saints were displaced, as it was said, and the name of English 
heretics substituted in their room. ‘‘ But,” says the author, “ this 
calendar was placed there “ for no other purpose, but only to serve the 
use of the reader, instead of a table ; showing the year and month of 
every martyr, what time he sufifered.”^ Another document from the 
first edition is also given, namely, an address “ To the Persecutors of 
God’s Truth, commonly called Papists.’’’^ Tliis was probably suppressed 
by queen Elizabeth, as being too impetuous and irritating to the 
Romanists. It may now justly be read with interest. 

In the comparison between the primitive church and the latter church 
of Rome, John Foxe enters upon a lengthy discussion, which the Editor 
has denominated the “Exordium"’ to the whole work; proving that 
there was nothing in the purity of the doctrines of the primitive church 
to warrant the errors and heresies of the then corrupted, and the still 
corrupted, communion of Rome. The authors and documents to which 
John Foxe alludes have been consulted and compared ; and the reader 
may rest assured that the most careful attention has been bestowed upon 
them. The result is, that although the martyrologist is fully borne out 
in all his statements, yet that, without shaking the credibility of his 
history, many improvements in the translation of passages have been 
made ; and these do not tend so much to weaken the force of his 
arguments, as rather to confirm his statements— -although, in language, 
more in classical accordance with the authors cited. The probable 
origin of these discrepancies, and the proofs that they bear upon them 
of not being introduced to deceive the reader, will be noticed in the 
Appendix. ® 

The opening of the first book, and the succeeding history of the ten 
persecutions in the primitive church, was a portion of Foxe’s book which 
required peculiar care. In this the Editor was favoured with the able 
assistance of the Rev. Josiah Pratt, jun., and the Rev. H. Mendham. 
The reader will perceive the result of these labours, and the general 
correctness of our author s history ; confirmed as it is in some passages, 
and illustrated in others, by notes and emendations. In these notes, 
however, the greatest impartiality is employed. Where Foxe is wrong 
or mistaken, the reader is informed of the fact. Where correct, his 

(1) See vol uu p. 385 A trifluig variation from the original occurs in “ June" and July," to adapt 
the Calendar to the octavo edition. 

(2) From the rareness of any thing like a perfect copy of the first edition, this document may be 
#'onsidered as nearly ninque 

<3) See Appendix to vol i 
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assertion is attempted to be proved by quotations and references. In 
many places, the notes being too lengthy to retain at the foot of the 
pages, the reader is referred to the Appendix. 

In the second book the martyrologist announces his intention of 
“ leaving awhile the tractation of these general affairs of the universal 
church, and to prosecute such domestical histories as more nearly con- 
cern this our country of England and Scotland, done here at home.”^ 

He enters with much labour and spirit upon the early church history 
of Britain, and gives the conflicting and difficult opinions respecting the 
planting of Christianity in this land. His narrations have been minutely 
compared with his authorities, and they may be pronounced, in the 
main, correctly given. As this was an interesting portion of his history, 
additional notes and emendations have been added, which will, no doubt, 
be appreciated, and considered useful to the general reader. It is a 
source of regret, however, that Foxe arranged his work so imperfectly 
that he often fails, in consequence, in giving a continued and connected 
history. This is remarkably the case in the portion of his labours of 
which we are now treating. Ecclesiastical and civil, English, foreign, and 
domestic matters, are all mingled together, till lie brings his reader 
through ‘‘ the confused and turbulent reigns”^ of the Saxon kings, to 
the tune of Egbert the Great. Thus much, however, may be said, that 
all the insinuations of those whose custom it is to charge Foxe with 
mistranslations of Bede, crumble into nothing, upon a careful examina- 
tion of this part of his work. The charge cannot be maintained. Foxe 
may cliallenge all his carpers and railers of olden days, and his slanderers 
and libellers of a more modem school, to substantiate the charge. And 
the reader cannot be too repeatedly or too positively assured, that even 
where a more correct translation than Foxe’s was deemed desirable, yet, 
in adopting it, however his history has been improved in minor points, 
or in historical incidents, or in correct data, not one single instance can 
be given where Foxe can be said wilfully to have adulterated an author 
for the sake of establishing a false argument, or giving undue force to 
his declamation. These incorrect and careless quotations, and a great 
mass of the information contained in his book, come, as he informs us, 
from the pen of numerous correspondents, copying, in diflTerent countries, 
from various authors, differing, as we may naturally expect, in their 
several views and narrations ; and from tliis undigested and ponderous 
accumulation of manuscripts he compiled his Acts and Monuments. Is 
it, therefore, a matter of suiqDrise that a work like his, written with the 
greatest rapidity, should contain some discrepancies, or contradictions, 
or positive errors.? No man has written such a work, though some 
may have attempted to imitate it ; and is it surpnsing that under a rapid 
reprint of such a book, taking into consideration the foregoing observa- 
tions, some errors may yet be perpetuated, while thousands more have 
been detected and amended ? 


(1) See vol i p 305. 


(2) See vol i. p. STS. 
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Having said thus much, the Editor has only to add, that the first 
volume of this edition needs no defence. That it is perhaps open to 
attacks by some critics, that it will be attacked by others, is a subject 
which concerns him not at all. And now, without taking a survey of 
each individual volume, he would rather turn his attention to some of 
those observations which have been offered by certain ready scribes, 
touching the errors and oversights which exist in the second, and 
succeeding volumes. The first attack may be briefly disposed of. 
The Editor refers to a letter in the British Magazine of October, 1837. 
In this, a writer signing himself brings a direct charge of 

carelessness in collating the various editions, nay, of actually omitting 
some of the text of Foxe. The charge made is relative to the history 
of John Browne, a martyr. Now there is no point which has been 
more attended to in the editorial department, than that of collation. 
The Editor is ready to adhere to this as his stronghold.^ He therefore 
felt at once that there was a positive falsehood, a wilful error, contained 
in this correspondent’s remark. 

Few men who had so patiently and minutely investigated, collated, 
compared, and reviewed, the thousands of pages of the six standard 
editions of Foxe, including the Latin one, as the Editor has done, can 
read with equal patience, so careless and wilful a calumny as the one 
now referred to. The history of J ohn Browne being given, this corre- 
spondent ventures to inquire — “ Can this new text be as Foxe penned 
it Moreover, he asserts that he has compared the specimen page of 
the Acts and Monuments containing this story with the original, and 
that it does not tally with Foxe. Well indeed might this gentleman 
be an anonymous correspondent. Well might he only be known as 
Mr. “ W. B. for can any man of honour, — can the editor of the 
British Magazine, in common justice, admit such a direct false charge 
as is contained in this statement ? If the Editor of F oxe is to be held 
responsible for all the slips and errors of his amanuenses, scattered over 
so vast a fiLeld, is not the editor of a monthly journal responsible also ? 
Shall the British Magazine go forth as an organ of the Christian church, 
and shall this falsehood be detected, as it has doubtless been by many, 
and shall it be three long years and a half before it be contradicted ? 
Does the writer now ask, “ Is this new text as Foxe penned it ?” — If he 
does, the Editor asserts that it is — verbatim et literatim ; yes, Foxe’s 
old, faithful, text ; that it is no neto text ; that it is found precisely 
where this cavilling correspondent might have found it had he looked 
in the proper place, and with honest eyes, in p. 805 of the edition of 
the Acts and Monuments of 1583-4, and not only so, but in all the five 
editions which the illustrious martyrologist himself revised, in its re- 
spective and corresponding place in the text. 

This correspondent has talcen the pains to compare one specimen page 

(1> Paije 404 of that joiiinal 

<2) This excepts the first \oiiuiie, lox leasoiib hefoie alleged, and other acknotUedged altejaliciib 
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of the new edition with his own edition. He gives the Editor no credit 
for taking the pains to compare ten thousand pages with each other ; 
and there is a question whether it was not possible to overlook something 
in that vast field of type. No, he compares one page — and what is the 
result ? Why he is guilty of a direct violation of truth and honesty, in 
turning to another account of the same martyr in a subsequent portion 
of the Acts and Monuments. Yes, he carefully conceals the page, but 
he turns four hundred and eighty-sewn pages forward^ in the edition of 
1584, and he extracts from thence an incident of a “graphic kind,” 
which he would lead the reader to believe that the Editor had omitted, 
and that Foxe had retained, in this first account of John Browne. Nor 
could this correspondent be mistaken in the existence of two slightly 
varying copies of the same story, since the second insertion of it, and 
almost its verbal variations, are carefully noticed by the Editor in vol. v. 
page 694 (note 2) in the new edition. But, that every facility may be 
given to the reader to have F oxe, and the whole of Foxe, and a corrected 
Foxe, carefully reprinted, John Browne, and, it may be, Mr. “ W. B.,” 
shall have another place also in the Appendix. 

This then is one of the puny, and false, and crafty insinuations with 
which this new edition is assailed. The Editor now turns to no anony- 
mous correspondent, but, in fair and intelligible characters, to the remarks 
of the Rev. S. E. Maitland. No sooner does this able but uncourteous 
scholar perceive a writer of sentiments uncongenial with his own, fairly 
afloat in the troublous whirlpool of literature, and struggling against 
dififlculties, than he takes his station upon the^ banks, and away goes 
one of his well-directed and unfriendly missiles. But Mr. Maitland’s 
success is not so constant as his assault ; and this is exemplified in the 
instance of his attacks upon Foxe and his Editor. Foxe’s memory is 
still sacred, and Foxe’s Editor is still unharmed ! 

Mr. Maitland commenced his attack upon Foxe and his authorities, in a 
review of Foxe’§ history of the Waldenses in the Acts and Monuments ; 
which review was published in 1 887. As the Editor is not defending 
the Waldenses, but vindicating Foxe in his new edition but old cos- 
tume, it is not his intention to enter upon the geneial question, but to 
confine himself rather to more concise and less lengthy matter. He is 
willing to allow Mr, Maitland the palm to which he is justly entitled, as 
being an acute scholar and an able and sarcastic critic. But Mr. Mait- 
land overreaches himself. In the above review,^ he gives Foxe’s account 
of one Arnulph, in the time of pope Honorius 11.^ He calls it “ a fine 
story,” and refers to a “ plain tale,” which Mr. Maitland takes from 
Trithemius. He calls this latter a “poor foundation” for Foxe’s story, 
and charges him with quoting Trithemius, while in reality he is trans- 
lating a book of Illyricus, whose name, as a historian, he was back- 
ward to acknowledge. But, was the Editor of this edition to write 
critical notes upon every extract from the history of the church contained 

(1) Page 40 (2) Page 182, 'vol.i. Foxe’b new edition 
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in divers ancient and divers different writers, all embodied in Foxe’s 
work ? As well might the Editor suppose that Mr. Maitland was con- 
versant with every author, and every edition of every author, extant in 
Poxe’s time. Mr. Maitland, with all his erudition, has entrapped him- 
self in his own snare ; he is not conversant, nor can the best scholar be 
supposed to be conversant, with every edition of every author; and 
before he brings such charges as those which are heaped upon Foxe, his 
authorities, and his Editor, the latter would tell Mr. Maitland that the 
“ fine story’’ at which he sneers, and the “poor foundation,” which he 
expects he has crumbled beneath his literary tread, — yes, that this whole 
story which Foxe is charged with having unwarrantably amplified, is 
found, almost word for word, as Foxe and his Editor have perpetuated 
it, in “ Wolfii Lectiones Memorabiles,” ^ by whom it is also extracted 
from the “Chronicon” of Trithemim? But in the same review,® 
Mr. Maitland again charges Foxe with suppressing the name of Illyricus.^ 
Foxe had no need to mention Illyricus here, any more than he had in 
the case just cited when he quoted Trithemius ; for, excepting the paren- 
thesis, “ for he took away the marriage of priests,” which has given 
Mr. Maitland so much offence because of its inadvertent removal, or 
rather of its being merged into the text, in this new edition, the whole 
passage which is derived professedly from the “ Chronicon Abbatis Urs- 
pergensis,” will be found Now when the tartness of Mr. Maitland’s 

remarks is coupled with the evident partiality of his statements, — not to 
say the unfairness, and, in some instances, the incorrectness of his criti- 
cisms, — the reader will*,be better prepared to judge of the merits of the 
case, and to allow a due proportion of praise to the acuteness of the 
reviewer, and another due portion also to the Editor of Foxe, for his 
labour and travail. 

Mr. Maitland resumed his observations in Number LX VI. of the 
British Magazine, published in June 1887. He expresses his dissatis- 
faction that, at least, a table of errata was not published in the third 
volume, correcting many of the grosser errors of the second ; he regrets 
that the Editor expresses no apologies for the past, and promises no 
amendment for the future ! But Mr. Maitland must again be told, that, 
while the Editor was actively employed in conducting his department, 
and urging the work through the press, he had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to direct his attention to that portion already published. If he 

(1) Tom i pp. 805, 806, edit. 1671 

(2) It appears from Fabncius, (“ Biblioth. mediae et inf Latinitat ” tom iv.) who has devoted rather 
a larger space than usual to the account of Trithemius, that there were two editions — the second much 
enlarged — of the ** Annales Hirsangienses and it is not probable that both Placcus and Wolhus would 
derive their information from a fabricated source. There was no necessity for invention , materials 
were abundant both to them and for Foxe We may add another testimony upon this Arnulphus of 
Brescia. “ Pro qu§, doetrinS, non solum ab ecclesia Dei anathematis mucrone separatus, insiiper etiam 
suspendio neci traditus. Gum et post mortem incendio crematus, atque in Tyhnm fluvium projectiis 
est.” “Gerhohus Reicherspergensis,” anno 1155, lib. 1 etc “ Investigatione Antichnsti,” quoted in 
“CoUectio Judiciorura deNovis Erroribus studio C. duPlessis d*Argentre (Lutet Pans, 1724,) tom.i. 
p 27. Foxe, It may be added, lays no stress upon his being archbishop of Lyons, or not , he merely 
mentions what some others had asserted, — ^it seems incorrectly,— and there leaves it, and no “fuss’” 
need have been made about such a casual statement on his part, as has been More evidence may be 
seen m D’Argentre’s “ Collectio.” 

(3) Page 51. (4) Vol i. p. 138. (5) Page 127, edit. Argent. 1537. 
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has committed, and if his numerous amanuenses have committed, any 
errors, and if those errors stand in the text of the new edition, he begs 
to acknowledge them ; but as to making any apology to the public, and 
taking upon himself the responsibility of Foxe’s mistakes, and all the burden 
of the truth or falsehood of the many thousand pages of this reprint of 
our .old author, — as to expressing any useless regrets about typogra- 
phical, and geographical, or historical errors, — it seems more manly to 
him to meet the case upon reasonable, and fair, and honourable grounds, 
and to adopt the line proposed in putting forth the fifth volume, namely, 
“ that the cavils raised against himself, and this edition of the Acts and 
Monuments, will be best responded to, not by adopting the language, 
or by animadverting upon the motives of the assailants, but by noticing 
in the Appendix the alleged causes of these aspersions.”^ It is not, 
therefore, the Editor’’s intention to wade through that train of mingled 
wisdom and folly, of bantering and argument, of seriousness and trifling, 
which occupied, in unedifying importance, so large a space in the British 
Magazine in the year 1 837 — the indexes, the appendices, and the cancel 
leaves, will reply to all this ; it will rather be his object to direct tlie 
attention of the reader to some of Mr. Maitland’s more serious charges, 
and to leave all minor points to the quiet judgment of the public. 

In the British Magazine of June 1837, Mr. Maitland says, “ I feel 
it due to myself to give some explanation of what I have already said 
respecting a work so warmly eulogized by men so respectable,” etc. 

It is due also, I hope and believe, to many most sincere and zealous 
protestants among the subscribers, to ask them whether they have fully 
considered what they are doing in supporting the repuhlication of a work 
which is, to say the least, characterised by (I would not wish to believe 
that by any it is prized for) the strain of bitter invective which runs 
through it V etc. What ! would Mr. Maitland have omitted all this 
bitter invective ? Would he, in republishing any writer coeval with Foxe, 
have so transmogrified his style, as to leave out every invective, and 
every sarcasm therein contained ? How would Luther, how would 
Henry the Eighth read, how would Foxe read, thus changed ? But did 
Mr. Maitland mean here, that none should have supported the repub- 
lication of Foxe at all.'’ Yes ! clearly this was his meaning! He 
meant to proclaim to nearly two thousand subscribers, that they had 
done violence to Mr. Maitland’s feelings of propriety, and that they had 
injured his feelings as a gentleman, in appearing to sanction any thing 
uncourteous towards his Roman-catholic fellow-countrymen ! 

Previous to the publication of the volume nowbefore the world, the Editor 
thought himself bound to write to Mr. Maitland, stating that an appendix 
would be prepared for each volume, and requesting him to supply any hints 
by the adopting of which this object might be more completely realized. 
The Editor regretted that an error,® over which he had no control, had 

(1) See note to vol v., Jan 20, 1S38 

(2) The Editor may he undei a false impression -witli regard to this offer of Mr Maitland, "which was 
a verbal one, communicated through a friend 
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placed Mr. Maitland rather in the light of a critic than in that of an assis- 
tant, He stated how valuable Mr. Maitland’s services would have been 
as a scholar conversant with all the difficulties of ecclesiastical history ; 
and to this application the Editor looked forward wdth pleasure to a 
reply. From the 1st of May to the 18th, 1839, Mr. Maitland was 
meditating what to do. After his manner of speaking of the Editor, he 
actually discredited the genuineness of the letter. He could not con- 
ceive that one upon whose labours he had lavished such dispraise could 
really write to him as one gentleman would to another ! He could see 
no harmony between the tartness of his own observations and the civility 
of the note which he had received ! He therefore went to the Pub- 
lishers, and having actually ascertained that the signature affixed to the 
note was really that of the Editor, he retired back into the quiet re- 
cesses of Lambeth Palace, and penned a reply, which the Editor of 
course has not requested permission to make public, but from which a 
single extract will be enough. Having stated that silence is liable to 
misconstruction having stated the doubts which he entertained as to 
the genuineness of the letter which the Editor wrote to him ; he winds 
up with these words, stating plainly, but without the wish to ^give 
you personal offence, that your proceedings, as the editor of Fox, 
appear to me so discreditable that T do not wush to enter into any 
private correspondence with you.” After this reply, the Rev. S. R. 
Cattley felt much satisfaction in proceeding with his appendices, mihout 
the assistance of the Rev. S. R. Maitland ! 

And here the Editorr has the pleasure of acknowledging much able 
assistance, particularly during times of more than ordinary occupation, 
from the Rev. H. Mendham, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, jun. and the Rev. 
Guy Bryan. To all his other friends who have interested themselves 
in his republication of the Acts and Monuments, he begs, in this public 
manner, to return his most grateful thanks. 

It is not the intention of the Editor to notice here the particular and 
incidental errors or blemishes which Mr. Maitland points out.^ It will 
be enough to state generally, that, with regard to names of persons and 
places, they were generally left as Foxe originally printed them. All 
alterations or deviations were made much against the Editor’s pledge 
with the public — much against his own inclination. He was scrupu- 
lously jealous, and rigidly tenacious of Foxe’s text. If it were ever con- 
templated to collate every document ; to correct every name ; to compare 
every date ; and to verify every reference ; the volumes would have ap- 
peared so tardily, that ten years must have elapsed to do justice to them. 
But here the labours of ten years are compressed into three, exclusive 
of the first volume. It may be that Foxe may be often wrong ; that, in 
names and dates, his Editor and his amanuenses may be often wrong ; but 
whether correct or incorrect, the remedy to all errors will be applied most 
completely and most effectively by the course pursued in publishing 

(1) These will be noticed respectively in the notes in the appendices 
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cancel leaves, appendices, and ample indexes ; giving the various titles 
which Foxe applied to the same persons, and the various names by 
which he calls the same places. Mr. Maitland asserts that sufficient time 
was given to correct all these errors in the reprint. The Editor attempted 
it and failed : experience proved to him that there was not time nor 
opportunity ; tliat he could not be in his study and in public libraries at 
the same moment ; the time was wearing away ; the public becoming 
impatient; the Publishers urgent; and that to reprint Foxe was one 
thing, to correct Foxe was another ; — the one could be effected imper- 
fectly in a given time, the other seemed to involve a period, at the 
expiration of which public interest would have been exhausted. 

How far Foxe’s work could have been perfected under the Editor’s 
directions may be seen in the first volume. This is a sufficient reply 
to all Mr. Maitland’s dissertations upon distorted names, inverted dates, 
and substitutions of “n” for “u”. Mr. Maitland’s object was to 
crush Foxe, and attempt to shake the credit of his authorities ; the 
Editor’s object was to give, in these volumes, that which he has succeeded 
in doing, namely, a reprint of every edition of Foxe, selecting that which 
in his judgment was the best. Mr, Maitland may complain that more 
money was not expended in this work, and more editors employed : 
but if Mr. Maitland knew how much expense had been incurred, he 
would be silent upon this subject ; and it had been well for the public 
if he had been so upon some others. In November 1887, Mr. Maitland 
had expended all his observations upon Foxe, preparing the public for a 
renewal of them at some future time. When this is to appear, the 
Editor does not know ; but, in the mean time, he thanks his critical 
reviewer for the many hints that he has already given him, and he con- 
templates with pleasure the appearance of Mr. Maitland’s future labours, 
which will supply admirable additions to the appendices to these volumes. 
But should these labours not appear as yet, the Editor’s care will be to 
make this edition perfect in its kind, worthy of the age in which it is 
published, and of the Illustrious Patronage under which it appears. 
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DOMINUM JESUM CHRISTUM 

SERVATOREM CLEMENTISSIMUM, 
EUCHARISTICON 

JOHANNIS FOXL 


CoNFECTO nunc opere, quod tuis primtim auspicus ac voluntate aggressus, 
summe et adorande Jesu, idemque Servator clementissime, inclioavi, quodque 
demum beneficio ac favore exegi atque absolvi, praeter omnem certain opinio- 
nem et vires meas : superest itaque pio ofHcio nieo, ut aiiimula hsec, ceu pio 
votiv^ tabula, gratias, si non quantas debeat (utinam enim id possit) at quantas 
queat maximd, munificentissim^ tu® persolvat Majestati ; quae tarn miserum 
homuncionem, vel syphar potius hominis, in laboribus tot tantisque istis, qui 
vel asellum quemvis axBo<j>6pov possent conficere, tumultuantem, benigno 
success!! ac solatio tarn clement^r sufFulseiit. Quanquam autem de operis 
difficultate nihil hie causari attinet, quae vix aestimari a multis poterit ; tua 
tamen non ignorat omnipotens Majestas, hujus qualecunque sit negotii coii- 
fectio, quibus quamque non ferendis curis, vigiliis, molestiis constitit; quibus 
nullo modo pares futuii essemus, nisi faventis giatiae tuae numen affulsisset, 
ac sese quodammodo admiscuisset operi. Quidiii enim fatear ac tester in- 
genud, quod re ipsd, expert! sumus ? Persensimus eniin, peneque oculis ipsis Auxihum 
conspeximus. singularem excelsae dextrse tuse ivepyeiav non modo in successu Chnitum 
negotii provehendo, sed in vita etiam spiiituque inter labores conseivando. ^aShoc 
Tui igitur muneris est, clementissime Jesu, quod opus tuis susceptum auspiciis opere. 
hue usque provectum sit. Nos vicissim, quod nostri sit officii, giatias clementise 
tuse, cum nostro privatim, turn publico quodammodo ecclesise tuae nomine, 
agimus. Vel hinc enim cernimus quanti causam martyrum tuoriim aestimes, 
quando eorum illustrando nomini tantd, faveas piopensione ; quanquam vero, si 
nulla hie extaret eorum recordatio, non possent non omnibus modis esse illus- 
trissimi, quorum sint nomina vitm tuse libro insciipta: et tamen voluit hoc 
modo tua declarare Majestas, nobisque innotescere hominibus, quam honorificum 
sit pro tui nominis gloria fortiter dimicantes occurabere, quoium tu vitam a 
cinere ac rogo sic vindicas, sic causam tueris, sic dignitatem illustras, ut ean- 
dem cum glorise foenore abs te recipiant clanorem, quam si ipsi mmquam 
alioqui perdidissent. Habet siquidem peculiare hoc sibi militise tu© ratio, 
longd a mundo hoc diversum, quod in castns tuis militantes sive vivant, sive 
moriantur, multo clarescant h, fun ere foelicius, quam si vixissent maxim e. 

Sic Cranmerum videmus, Ridleum, Latimerum, Johannem Hooperuni, Foeiix ac 
Bradfordum, c©terosque ejusdem decurise pugiles, quanto majore occubuisse glorjosum 
cum gloria in acie tud< depugnantes, quam si, relictfi. statione in qu^ erant to mor”*’" 
collocati, saluti ipsi su© causam tuam postposuissent. Qu© enim gens, qu© tem oppe- 
natio, qu© temporum vetustas, qu© hominum posteritas, eorum non cantabit 
laudes, non virtutem agnoscet, non magnitudinem admirabitur? Quis Wic- 
levum unquam, aut Cobhamum, natum fuisse existimasset, nisi tu^ in caii§^ tam 
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egissent strenue? Quanto honori illiid Hussio Bohemensi, nostroque Tindalo 
fuit, qii6d vitam in evangelii tui causd perditam, magis abs te recipere, quam 
ipsi retineve inaluerint? Spectemus h diversa parte adversaries tuos, quorum 
tarn miiltas esse constat caedes, injurias, ciudelitates adversus tuos, multaque item 
occult^ et scelest^ ab iisdem perpetrata, quae nunquam sperabant fore palam . 
et tamen quid unquam in angulis et tenebris ab illis est designatum tarn occults 
adversus ecclesiam, quod non m apricum produxit tua producetque providentia ? 
Atque ita produxit, ut unde ipsi laudis sibi conceperunt animo opinionem, inde 
summura sibi-ipsis dedecus pepererint et contumeliam, quam neevita effugere, 
nec morte unquam finire poterint. Quis Guisos, Boneios, Storios, Gardineros, 
taiiquam execranda hominum nomina nunc non novit? non exhorret? quis 
PapsB eoruin facinora obliterebit dies, aut sepeliet memoiia? Et quid hos in tanta 
nui?c pro- multitudine hostium tuorum recenseo? Cui unquam piospere cessit tuo rebel-' 
brosuin lare numini, aut hostium se ecclesise tuse profiteri ? Papse noinen quam erat 
hum Mo' in his terris celebre et gloriosum? Nunc quid putidius, quid pio- 

nacho- brosius ? Cardinalitium fastigium coeperunt prim6 admirari homines, multaque 
ram, No- prosequi reverentia: sic monachorum et nonnarum collegia suum quondam 
nomina habebant plausum apud plebem simplicem et credulam. At postquam spret^ 
ad igno- veritate tud, coeperunt grassari contra te, tuorumque homicidse fieri, eo tandem 
luinfre- prolapsi (exceptis paucis quos tua exemit gratia) ut reliqua fsex nihil aliud 
hcra jam esse piaeter vocabula queedam ad ignominiam relicta videatur. 

Haec nimirum, sanctissime Domine ac Deus noster ! justissimi judicii tui sunt 
praeludia, ex quo baud difficile sestimare sit, quidnam in altero illo expectaturi 
sint, quos in hoc ipso seculo, hoc est, in suo ipsorum regno, tantd accunmles 
infami^ et dedecore. Sed omissis his, ad sanctos tuos redeamus mai tyres, 
quorum nomine merit5 a nobis perenne velut sacrificium laudis et gratiarum 
tuse debetur, simul et habetur, bonitati. Primtim, quod in ecclesioe tuse caus^ 
dimicantibus tarn fortem et alacrem spintum omnibusque tormentis majorem 
adversus parricidas papistas subministrasti. Deinde qu6d et nobis in illorum 
desudantibus historid- propitius ade5 clementise tuse favor affuerit. Debetur et 
hoc privatim meo quoqiie nomine singular! tuse pietati, quod vitam toties 
alioqui nutantem in hdc tant^, quantam tu solus novisti, laboris immensitate 
conservatam tuo volueris beneficio. Verum illud imprimis omnes debemus 
pariter effusissimo tuo^'in nos amori, qu6d beatorum martyrum tuorum, quos 
mundi hujus ad flammas et cineres adegerit perversitas, causam et innocentiam, 
velut h cinere recollectam, in lucem denu5 notitiamque ecclesise tuse revocare 
ac patefacere dignatus sit. Etsi enim dubium non est, quin in supremo illo 
judicio tuo, quum virtutes ccelorum movebuntur, omms eorum adamussim 
excutietur causa ante tribunal tuum, est tamen aliquid hie quoque in eeclesid 
tu^ causam ipsorum, facta, vitseque virtutes cseteras non ignorari. Tunc 
autem ad illos uberior gloria, ad nos interea major redundabit fructus, quando 
ex ipsorum rect^ factis, integritate, innocenti^, fide, ac patiejitid constare pote- 
nt, non quid ipsi solum fecerint, sed quid et nobis eorum sit exemplo faciendum. 
Beplora- Sed hie rursus, dulcissime Jesu ! opus est benign o favoris tui prsesidio. Nos 
ram mo-" martyrum tuorum sumus, quosque maxima majores nostros imitari 

rum et conveuiebat, nunc nihil fei’d parentum tenemus, prseter vitse solam banc, quam 
tempo- guo partam sanguine reiiquerunt, libertatem : qud. etiam ipsd nimitim abuti- 
mur intemperanter, ut jam penculum sit, ne non filii modo martyrum, sed ne 
fratres quidem ipsorum haberi mereamur. Quantum enim intersit disciiminis, 
qu^mque prorsus disconveniat ordine toto nostra consuetudo ab illorum vestigiis 
et disci plina, pudet profeetd referre. Sed quid ego tibi referam, cujus nihil non 
perspicit Majestas ac intuetiir, quanto illis studio ac curae fuit amore tui 
csetera quaeque adeoque seipsos ad vitae etiam conteinptum abdicate, mundum 
cum omnibus desideriis flocci facere, voluptates tanquam nugas spernere? 
Nec sinebant pericula undique imminentia opibus congerendis, multoque minus 
Quanta bonoribus cumulandis vacare. Contr^ verb, nostra nunc vita, studium, cm- 
tioStro- ^^^sque adeo contentio, quid nisi mundum spirat, quid aliud quam perpetuuin 
rum nunc quoddam fluxarum reium, opum, ac honorum aucupium videtur et ambitus ? 
homi- Ac illi quam praeclare secum actum putassent, si vel vivere raodd licuisset. 
SxSiphs Ideoque multi fuere eorum, qui Marise reginse facultates et possessiones omnes 
supeno- adusque extremum assem obtulerunt, dummodo solam ipsis remitteret consci- 
tyrum tanta haec habendi intemperies exagitat, quibus nec unus 

nec mediocris victus possit esse satis? Sine modo, sine fine, opibus, saceidotiis, 
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ceiisuique dilatando inhiamus Quanto ambitu amicos fatigamus et inimicos, 
non ut vivamus soltim, veriiin ut sublimes vivamus et honorati ? De fide, de 
mansuetudine eorum, toleranti^, simplicitate, ac patent!^ iucredibili, quid dici 
satis potest ? Quanta, constant!^, qufi, animi alacritate perpessi sunt quicquid 
iiifligebatur, vindxctam omnem Deo remittentes, cui et causam commendabant ? 

Kulla vis eos adversariorum dejicere, nec minae frangere, non ludibria movere, 
non pericula, non tormenta ulla consternere, nec delinire blanditise potuenint 
Componamus nunc nostram cum his mollitiem. Sed pudor prohibet. Nam 
quae tarn levis nos tentationis aura afiiare possit, quae non illico praecipites ae 
transversos rapiat in avaritiam, in fastum, voluptates, turpitudinem, vindictam, 
et in quid non malorum ? Quae tarn levis objici poterit injuriola, pro qua non 
coeluirvterrae miscemus, mariaque turbamus ab imo? Ex quo in promptu est 
colligere, quantum ab eo absumus, ut mortem simus unquam tu^ causfi, subi- 
luri, si quando res martyrium flagitet, quum nec affectus quidem istos tuo am- 
putare jussu velimus. Quapropter ut martyrum quidem illorum caus4 gratias Necessa- 
agimus nomini tuo sancto ; ita nostra vicissim causa deprecamur, ut qui largitus na preca 
SIS ipsis vincendi facultatem, nobis itidem pia eorundem exempla imitandi feli- 
citatem aspires, sicque ecclesiae turn afiulgeat tua gratia ; nec ubi seducti hujus 
mundi iilecebiis, socordiores ipsi in retinenda evangelii tui victoria, quam illi 
in comparand^ strenui, videamur. Postremd, quomam historiam banc tuo nutu 
ac voluntate aggressi, in ed re operam studiumque posuimus, quo facta gestaque 
sanctorum tuorum, sanctissime Jesu! ad nominis tui gloriam et in commodum 
ecclesiae publicum emergerent, adde nunc labor! fructum, simulque historiae 
tutelam in te recipias magnopere petimus; cui et opus ipsum totumque me 
apsum, quern tot modis tuae misericordiae debeo, toto corpora et anim^ totisque 
viribus commando, dedico, consecroque : cui omne cadat genu, omnisque vox et 
lingua confessionis gloriam per omnes ecclesias tribuat personetque ! Amen, 



TO THE 


RIGHT VIRTUOUS, MOST EXCELLENT, AND NOBLE PRINCESS, 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


Our dread Lady, by the Grace of God, Queen of England, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of Christ’s Faith and Gospel, and principal Governor both of the 
Realm, and also over the said Church of England and Ireland, under Christ 
the Supreme Head of the same, etc., John Foxe, her humble Subject, wisheth 
daily increase of God’s Holy Spirit and Grace, with long Reign, perfect 
Health, and joyful Peace, to govern his Flock committed to her Charge ; 
to the Example of all good Princes, the Comfort of his Church, and Glory 
of his blessed Name. 


Christ, the Piince of all piinces, who hath placed you in your throne of 
majesty, under him to govern the church and realm of England, give your 
loyal highness long to sit, and many years to reign over us, in all flourishing 
felicity, to his gracious pleasuie, and long lasting joy of all your subjects. 
A.men ! 

When I first presented these Acts and Monuments unto your majesty (most 
dear sovereign, queen Elizabeth, our peaceable Salome !), which your majesty’s 
lare clemency received in such gentle part, I well hoped that these my travails 
111 this kind of writing had been well at an end, whereby I might have returned 
my studies again to other purposes after mine own desire, more fit than to write 
^ histories, especially in the English tongue. But certain evil-disposed persons, 
of intemperate tongues, adversaries to good proceedings, w^ould not suffer me 
so to rest, fuming and fretting, and raising up such miserable exclamations at 
the first appearing of the book, as was wonderful to hear. A man would have 
thought Christ to have been new-born again, and that Herod, with all the city 
of Jerusalem, had been in an uproar. Such blustering and striving was then 
against that poor hook through all quarters of England, even to the gates of 
Louvain, so that no English Papist, almost in all the realm, thought himself a 
perfect catholic, unless he had cast out some word or other to give that book 
a blow. 

Whereupon, considering with myself what should move them thus to rage, 
first I began with more circumspect diligence to overlook again that I had done. 
In searching whereof I found the fault, both what it was, and where it lay ; 
which was indeed not so much in the book itself (to say the truth) as in another 
certain privy mystery and working of some ; of whom John of Aventine shall 
tell us in his own words, and show us who they be : “ Quibus,” says he, au- 
diendi quas fecerint pudor est, nullus faciendi quae audire eruhescunt. Illic, 
ubi opus, nihil verentur ; hie, ubi nihil opus est, ibi verentur,” etc. Who, being 
ashamed belike to hear their worthy stratagems like to come to light, sought 
by what means they might [work] the stopping of the same. And because they 
could not work it per brachium seculare^ “ by public authority,” (the Lord of 
heaven long preserve your noble majesty !) they renewed again an old wonted 
practice of theirs ; doing in like sort herein, as they did sometimes with the Holy 
Bible in the days of your renowned father of famous memory, king Henry the 
Eighth \ who, when they neither by manifest reason could gainsay the matter 
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contained in the book, nor yet abide the coming out thereof, then sought they, 
by a subtle devised train, to deprave the translation, notes, and prologues 
thereof, bearing the king in hand and all the people, that “ there weie in it a 
thousand lies,” and I cannot tell how many more. Not that there were in it 
such lies in veiy deed, but that the coming of that book should not bewray their 
lying falsehood, therefore they thought best to begin first to make exceptions 
themselves against it ; playing in their stage like as Phormio did in the old 
comedy, who, being in all the fault himself, began first to quarrel with Demipho, 
when Demipho rather had good right to lay Phormio by the heels. 

* With like facing brags these catholic Phormiones think now to dash out all 
good books, and, amongst others also, these Monuments of Martyrs : which 
godly martyrs as they could not abide being alive, so neither can they now 
sufler their memories to live after their death, lest the acts of them, being 
known, might bring perhaps their wicked acts and cruel murders to detestation ; 
and therefore spurn they so vehemently against this boo^ of histoiies, with all 
kind of contumelies and uproars, railing and wondering upon it. Much like as 
I have heard of a company of thieves, who in lobbing a certain true man by 
the highway side, when they had found a piece of gold or two about him more 
than he would be known of, they cried out of the falsehood of the world, mar- 
velling and complaining what little truth was to be found in men. Even so 
these men deal also with me ; for when they themselves altogether delight in 
untruths, and have replenished the whole church of Christ with feigned fables, 
lying miracles, false visions, and miserable errors, contained in their missals, 
portuses,^ bieviaries, and summaiies, and almost no true tale in all tlieir saints’ 
lives and festivals, as now also no great truths in our Louvanian books, etc. ; 
yet notwithstanding, as though they were a people of much truth, and that the 
woiid did not perceive them, they pretend a face and zeal of great verity; and 
as though there were no histories else m all the world corrupted, but only this 
History of Acts and Monuments, with tragical voices they exclaim and wonder 
upon it, sparing no cost of hyperbolical phrases to make it appear as full of 
lies as lines, etc. Much after the like sort of impudency as sophisters upd 
sometimes in their sophisms to do (and sometimes is used also in rhetoric), 
that when an argument cometh against them which they cannot well resolve 
indeed, they have a rule to shift off' the matter with «tout words and tragical 
admiration, whereby to dash the opponent out of countenance, bearing the 
heareis in hand the same to be the weakest and slenderest argument that ever 
was heard, not woithy to be answered, but utterly to be hissed out of the 
schools. 

With like sophistication these also fare with me, who, when they neither can 
abide to hear their own doings declared, nor yet deny the same which they 
hear to be true, for thiee or four escapes in the book committed (and yet some 
of them in the book amended), they, neither reading the whole, nor rightly 
understanding that they read, inveigh and malign so perversely the setting out 
thereof, as though neither any word in all that story were true, nor any other 
story false in all the world besides And yet in accusing these my accusers I 
do not so excuse myself, nor defend my book, as though nothing in it were to 
be sponged or amended. Therefore I have taken these pains, and reiterated 
my labours in travailing out this story again ; doing herein as Penelope did 
with her web, untwisting that she had done before ; — or, as buildeis do some- 
times, which build and take down again, either to transpose the fashion, or to 
make the foundation larger ; so, in recognising this history, I have employed 
a little more labour, partly to enlarge the argument which I took in hand, 
partly also to assay, whether by any painstaking I might pacify the stomachs, 
or satisfy the judgments of these importune quarrellers : — which nevertheless I 
fear I shall not do, when I have done all I can. For well I know, that all the 
heads of this hissing Hydra will never be cut ofif, though I were as strong as 
Hercules ; and if Apelles, the skilful painter, when he had bestowed all his 
cunning upon a piece of work, which no good artificer would or could greatly 
reprove, yet was not without some controlling sutor, which took upon him ultra ultra 
creipidamii much more may I look for the like in these controlling days. crepidam, 

(1) The “ Poitesse” was the breviary, which contained not only the office of the mass, hut all 
the services except the Form of Marriage See Ellis’s “Original Letters,” as quoted in Mr. Rus- 
sel’s Notes on Tyndale’s Works, p 496 , Lend. 1831 See also infr^, p. 303, note (3),— Ed. 
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Nevertheless, committing the success thereof unto the Lord, I have adven- 
tured again upon this story of the church, and have spent not only my pains, 
hut also almost my health therein, to bnng it to this. Which now being 
finished, like as before I did, so again I exhibit and present the same unto your 
princely majesty ; blessing my Lord my God with all my heart ; first, for this 
liberty of peace and time, which, through your peaceable government, he hath 
lent unto us for the gathering both of this and other like books, tractations, 
and monuments, requisite to the behoof of his church, which hitherto, by ini- 
quity of time, could not be contrived in any king’s reign since the conquest, 
before these halcyon days of yours. Secondly, as we are all bound, with 
public voices, to magnify our God for this happy preservation of your royal 
estate, so, privately for my own pait, I also acknowledge myself bound to my 
God and to my Saviour, who so graciously in such weak health hath let me 
time, both to finish this work, and also to offer the second dedication thereof to 
your majesty ; desirii^ the same to accept in good worth the donation thereof, 
if not for the worthiness of the thing given, yet as a testification of the bounden 
service and good will of one, which, by this he here presenteth, declare th what 
he would, if he had better to give. 

And though the story, being written in the popular tongue, serveth not so 
greatly for your own peculiar reading, nor for such as be learned, yet I shall 
desire both you and them to consider in it the necessity of the ignorant flock 
of Christ committed to your government in this realm of England ; who, as 
they have been long led in ignorance, and wrapped in blindness, for lack espe- 
cially of God’s word, and partly also for wanting the light of history, I thought 
pity but that such should be helped, their ignorance relieved, and simplicity 
instructed. I considered they were the flock of Christ, and your subjects, be- 
longing to your account and charge, bought with the same price, and having 
as dear souls to the Lord as others j and, though they be but simple and un- 
learned, yet not unapt to be taught if they were applied. 

Profit to Euithermore, what inconvenience groweth of ignorance, where knowledge 
be taken lacketh, both I considered, and experience daily teacheth. And therefore, 
arapfe's of of viituous inclination of your majesty, what a provident zeal, full 

Christian of solicitude, you have, minding (speedily I trust) to furnish all quarters and 
raaityrs countries of this your !fealm with the voice of Christ’s gospel and faithful 
preaching of his word, I thought it also not unprofitable to adjoin, unto these 
your godly proceedings and to the ofiice of the ministry, the knowledge also of 
Ecclesiastical History, which, in my mind, ought not to be separate from the 
same : that like as by the one, the people may learn the rules and precepts of 
God’h doctrine, so by the other, they may have examples of God’s mighty working in 
works to his church, to the confirmation of their faith, and the edification of Christian 
served la cometli to the church, by histories in 

histones, old times set forth, of the Judges, Kings, Maccabees, and- the Acts of the 
Apostles after Christ’s time ; so likewise may it redound to no small use in the 
church, to know the acts of Christ’s martyrs now, since the time of the apostles, 
besides other manifold examples and experiments of God’s great mercies and 
judgments in preserving his church, in overthrowing tyrants, in confounding 
pride, in altering states and kingdoms, in conseiving religion against errors 
and dissensions, in relieving the godly, in bridling the wicked, loosing and 
tying up again of Satan the disturber of common-weals, in punishing trans- 
gressions, as well against the first table as the second ; — wherein is to be seen 
idolatry punished, blasphemy plagued, contempt of God’s holy name and reli- 
gion revenged, murder, with murder, rewarded, adulterers and wedlock- 
breakers destroyed, perjuries, extortions, covetous oppression, and fraudulent 
What use counsels come to nought, with other excellent works of the Lord : the observing 
comethby and noting whereof in histories minister to the readers thereof wholesome 
jusSnes°^ admonitions of life, with experience and wisdom both to know God in his 
works, and to work the thing tliat is godly ; especially to seek unto the Son of 
God for their salvation, and in his faith only to find that they seek for, and in 
no other means. The continuance and constancy of which faith the Lord of 
his grace and goodness grant to your noble majesty, and to his whole beloved 
church, and all the members of the same to everlasting life. Amen. 
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JOHANNES FOXUS. 


CoGiTANTi mihi, versaiitique mecum in animo, quam periculosae res aleas sit, 
einittere nunc aliquid in publicum, quod in manus oculosque multonim subeat, 
his prsesertim tarn exulceratis moribus temporibusque, ubi tot hominiun dissidiis, 
tot studiis partium, tot morosis capitibus, tarn rigidis censuris, et criticorum 
sannis fervent fere omnia, ut difficillimum sit quicquam tain circumspecte 
sciibere, quod non in aliquam calumniandi materiam rapiatur; perbeati pro- 
fecto felicesque videntur ii, quibus eum vitae cursum tenere liceat, ut in otio 
viventes cum dignitate, sic alienis fmi queant laboribus, velut in theatre otiosi 
sedentes spectatores, ut nullum interim ipsis vel ex actione taedium, vel ex 
labore periculum metuendum sit. Me verd, nescio quo pacto, longe diversa 
qiiidem hactenus exercuit vitae ratio ; quiype cui nec fortunae illam felicitatem, 
in cujus complexibus tarn multos suavitdr foveii video, nec otii amcenitatem 
experiri, vix etiam per omnem vitam degustare, in continue labonim ac negoti- 
orum fervore ac contentione contigerit. Quanquam de fortune parum queror, 
quam semper contempsi ; quin neque de laboribus mtlltum dicturus, si modo 
labores ii tantum vel prodesse vel placere caeteris possent hominibus, quantum 
me privatim atterunt inconimodantque. Nunc ad meae infelicitatis cumulum 
accedit insuper, quod in eo argument! genere laborandum fuit, quod, praeter 
lugubrem lerum ipsaium materiam, praeter linguae inamoenitatem, praeter 
tiactandi diiiicultatem, quae vix nitorein recipiat orationis, eo porro auctorem 
ipsura redigit angustiae, ut neque falsa narrare sine injuria historiae, nec verum 
dicere sine magna sua invidid, odioque multorum liceat. Nam cum in eo his- 
toriae argumento mihi versandum fuit, quod non ad superiorum modo tempo- 
rum res gestas alt4que repetitas pertineat, sed hanc ipsam aetatem nostrum, 
nostraeque gentis nunc homines etiamnum praesentes vivosque, sic attingat, sic 
perfricet, sic designet, quemadmodum in hoc materiae genere necessario faci- 
endum fuit : qumso, quid hie mihi aliud expectandum sit, nisi postquam frustra 
me defatigando valetudinem attriverim, oculos perdiderim, senium acciverim, 
corpus exhauserim, demum ut post haec omnia multorum me hominum odiis, 
sibilis, invidiae ac calumniae exponam ? In tot istis asperitatibus chm nihil me 
tutum praestare poterit, non Caesar, non monarchae, non rex, non regina, non 
ulla hujus mundi praesidia, praeter solam Divini numinis potentem dextram ; 
principio igitur, atque ante omnia hue ceu ad tutissimum asylum me recepi, 
huic me librumque commendavi et commendo. Turn vero insuper in eodem 
Domino tuum ilium candorem, docte pieque lector ! eamque tuam humanitatem 
appellare volui, qua ex humanioribus literis studiisque te scio praeditum, quo 
nostris his sudoribus tuae approbationis accedat calculus ; aut si approbationem 
non mereamur, saltern ne favoris desit benignitas : cui si approbatam iri hanc 
historiae nostrae farraginem senserimus, caeterorum judicia obtrectatorum levius 
feremus. 

^ Nam alioqui non defuturos sat scio qui variis modis nobis facessent moles- 
tiam. Habebit hie momus sues morsus, sycophanta suos sibilos, nec deeiit 
calumniatoji sua lingua et aculeus, quern infigat. Hie fidem detrahet historiae ; 
ille artificium in tractando, alter diligentiam, vel in excutiendis rebus judicium 
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desiderabit, Illi forsan operis displicebit moles, vel minus disposita servataque 
temporum ratio. Et si nihil horum fuerit, attamen in tant^ religionis pugna, 
in tant^ judiciorum, capitum, sensuum varietate, ubi suae quisque favet ac blan- 
ditur factioni, quid tarn affabr^, aut circumspect^ enarrari potest, quod placeat 
iiniversis? Quin et jam nunc mussitari etiam audio a nonniillis qui longd sese 
teiieri dicant expectatione, quoad haec tandem “ Legenda nostra,” ut appellant, 

Aurea” evulganda sit: qui si nostram primilm in eo tarditatem repieliensam 
velint, nae ego suaves istos homines vicissim rogatos velim, ut ipsi prius in 
edendis suis se praebeant expeditioies, quam alienam incessant lentitudiiiem. 

Deinde, si tardius exeat ipsorum opinione volumen, memmerint, pioverbiali 
praecepto, Lentam esse festinationem oportere ; et bos dicitur lassus fortihs 
pedem figere. Egimus in h^c quidem re pro virili nostra , egimus spero et pro 
officio, si non satis pio temporis modo expedite, at egimus cert^ pro valetudine ; 
addam porro, egimus supra valetudinem. Quin et illud ipsorum veni^ adjicere 
liceat, egisse nos matuiitis quam ipsis forsan expediet qui in hunc nugantur 
modum : certd maturatihs egimus qumn tanti momenti et magnitudims negotio 
conveniebat, quod accuratiorem in digerendis rebus moram curamque postu- 
labat; chm a nobis vix integros datos esse menses octodecim preeparandae 
materiae, comportandis componendisque rebus, conferendis exemplaribus, lecti- 
tandis codicibus, rescnbendis his quae scripto mandata erant, castigandis foi- 
mulis, concmnandae historiae, et in ordinem redigendae, etc., noverint li qui 
testes adfuerunt, et tempons conscii, et laboris socii. Quod si autem “ Legendae 
suae Aureae” titulum huic eo accommodant, qu6d illius exemplo banc similiter 
iabulosam putent historiam, hineque odioso vocabulo ejus piaejudicent veritati, 
quid his respondeam aliud quam quod ingenii^ suam ipsi prodant calmnniam, 
quam ne edi done quidem libri diffeire queant, piius de rebus dijudicantes quam 
noverint. Atque inteiim quidem illud bene habet, quod ipsos tandem aliquando 
legendce sucb aureca pudeat tarn fabulosae. Et tamen fabulis illis non puduit 
mundum tarn diu ludificare, peiiculum etiam intentantes his, si qui legendce 
illlj hoc est, mendacissimis illorum nugis, auderent detiahere. Quare nihil 
magis esse possit impium, quam sacrosaiictam ecclesise fidem fabulamentis 
hujusmodi confictisque praster omnem veri fidem deliriis commaculare ; tamen 
ineptissimi isti nugatores, ex suo ingenio cseteros quosque scriptores metientes, 
nec ipsi verum adferre uatagunt, nec afferentibus aliis fidem habendam putant, 
cuncta videlicet suis aiireis somniis similia existimantes ? Quin apage cum 
“ Legenda tua Aurea,”^ nugator impudens; quern egolibium, cum omnes eura 
scimus, nec ipse ignoras, prodigiosis mendaciorum portends et vanissimis undi- 
que commends scatere, ne cum Homeri quidem fabulis conferre velim ; tantum 
abest ut cum ver^ seriis gravibusque ecclesias historiis quicquam commune 
habeat. Quid ? An quia papistis illis tuis et impuris monachis sic libuit in 
ridiculis miraculorum suorum portends ineptire, tu protinus nullam gravem 
historiae authoritatem putas in ecclesi^ admittendam? Quin,eadem lege et de 
Eusebii ecclesiastic^, et Tripartite Sozomeni et Socratis [et Theodoriti], caetero- 
rumque historiis judicemus. Sunt piaeter haec et alia quaedam de sanctis et divis 
conscripta miracula, quaepropius ad legendam hanc aceedunt, et tamen nequaquam 
eo loco apud nos habentur, ut “ Legendae illi Papisticae ” annumerentur, etiam 
quae suspectissiraae sunt fidei. Quanquam de scriptoribus caeteris mea nihil 
interest censuram ferre. Quod ad hanc veio nostram Trept r&v fxaprvpiKSv 
attinet, testatum id velim universis, datam esse a nobis opeiam sedulo ne quid 
usquam inesset operi fabulosum, aut ejusmodi quod vel a nobis fictum, vel quod 


(1) “This work, which was composed by Jacobus de Voragine, archbishop of Genoa, is rightly 
called by Wharton * an inexhaustible repository of religious fable,’ and such was the almost 
sacred light in which it was considered abroad for upwards of two centuries, that the learned 
Claude d’Espence, in the year 1555, was obliged to make a public recantation for calling it ‘ Legenda 
Ferrea ' * The popularity of the woik in the fifteenth century is sufficiently attested by the great 
number of editions of it which were printed m the Latin, Italian, Dutch, German, and French 
languages Pawzer enumerates upwards of seventy editions in the first language , eight in the 
second; fourteen m the third , five in the fourth, and three in the fifth ” Dibdm’s Typograph 
Antiquities, vol. i p. 190, upon Caxton’s English edition of 1483 Melchior Canus, bishop of the 
Cananes, has also spoken very freely of the Lives of Saints which were in general circulation in 
his time (1562), and declares that he could not meet with one collection, which was passable; and 
with legard to the compiler of the “ Legenda Aurea,’’ “wherein,” he writes, “you may read of 
monsters rather than of true miracles , he who wrote this was a man of a brazen face, and a leaden 
heart ” “ Loci Theolog.” hb. xi cap. 6, p. 267, edit. Venet. 1759, or White’s “ Way to the true 
Church,” § 42, digres 44, t, where this testimony, and much more, is quoted to the same efiect , 
Crashaw’s “ Sermon preached at the Crosse,” (Lond. 1609,) p. 154.—ED. 
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Legendae illi Aurese ” (magis dicam plumbeas) non undique fovet dissimilli- 
mum. Id quod res ipsa et nativa Historia? facies testari poterit, cujus tota 
textura ex ipsis episcoporum archivis atque registiis, partimque ex propriis 
martyium ipsoium litens hausta ac conflata videri poterit. In qu§, historic 
etsi neque id exigam ut singula hie pro oraculis habeantur ; at dedimus tamen 
pro virili operam, ut si non plene assequeremur, accederemus tamen qustm 
proximo ad veterem illam bistoriae legem, ut duas res, prsecipuas historise 
pestes, vitaremur, timorem videlicet et assentationem ; quarum altera saepe 
minus dicit, altera semper plus addit, quam par est, narration!. Sed hujus rei 
fidein ex ipso magis opere, quam ex mea commendatione astrui honestius est. 
Habet eniin veritas ipsa simplicem suam et nativam faciem, quam non erit 
difficile non mucosis naribus lectori ex ipso vel orationis habitu, aut rerum 
aspectu, sive aliis circumstantiaruni notis deprebendere. Sed vereor ne Me 
quoque, quemadmoduin cseteris in rebus, locum habeat veteris proverbii experi- 
entia ; Faciunt quippe mendaces ut ne veri etiam dicenti fides habeatur. Cum 
liactenus in martyrologicis sanctorum legendis vitisque describendis mendacia 
ac nugacissiinae somniorum fictiones pro veiis legantur narrationibus, fit ut 
cseteyse ejusdem aigumenti^ materise eandem pariter suspicion em subeant, ut 
vix jam quicquam legi dicive in ecclesia cum fide queat. Veitim huic malo 
cilm mederi nequeamus, satis erit, quod nostrarum erat virium id nos prsesti- 
tisse. Quod superest, divinse curandum providentise relinquamus. Atque de 
certitudine veritateque historise hsecbactenus* quae utinam naetam vera quidem 
certaque esset, quam isti videri volunt, at falsa potius, consimilisque liuic, quam 
dicuntj “ Aureae ipsorum Legendae,” aut Vitis Patrum, aut Festivali, aut Dormi- 
secure, caeterisque papisticis istis rots tSp Xijpoop X^poi9 foret. Nunc vei6 
martyrum borum non a nobis ficU, sed inflicta a vobis, supplicia atroxque caedes 
veriorem banc compiobant historiam, pluresque suae veritatis testes habent, 
quam vellemus ipsi qui historiam scripsimus. Venio jam ad alteram crimina- 
tionis partem, qu« de Calendario fortassis objicietur.i Audio enim et hie miM 
obstrepere non tacitas mod6 sententias, sed apertas papistarum quorundam 
voces, quibus inique a me factum videbitur, quod antiquatis atque ex Calen- 
dario explosis veteris ecclesiae divis, martyribus, confessoribus, virginibusque, 
novos eoium loco martyres ac confessores mfulciam. Primtim, nulli ego vete- 
rum divoium hoc facto prsejudicatum velim. NequS verb ideo inter divos h 
me referuntiir isti, quod inseruntur in Calendarium. Hanc ego apotheosin 
niihi nunquam^ sumpsi, quam sibi tarn confidenter sumpsit Gregorius Nonus. 
Poiio, neque eo spectat hoc Calendarium, ut novam aliqnam festorum dierum 
legem praesciibam ecclesi® ; turn multo minus cultum sancti alicujus instituo. 
Festorum dieium jam plus satis erat in mundo. Utinam Dominicum solum 
Sabbatiim dignb, atque ut par est, transigeremus. Habeant per me suum 
papistse Calendarium. Habeat et ecclesia suos sanctos, turn recentes turn vete- 
ranos, modb probates, mode interim iidein ne colantur, modb quam sint vetusti 
tarn verb etiam sancti smt. 

VerUm enimvero cum non dubitavit sud etiam aetate Plieronymus multos 
existimare eorum gehennae ignibus cruciari, quos multi passim pro sanctis 
haberent in ecclesia; quid hie turn diceret Hieronymus, si modo superstes 
papisticam hanc sanctorum colluviem et Calendaiia, tot papis, tot episcopis, et 
abbatibus oblita cerneiet? 

Quanquam a me quidem non Calendarium hoc institutum est, nisi ut pro 
indice duntaxat, suum cujusque martyris mensem et annum designante, ad 
privatum lectoris serviret usum, Et tamen si in templis etiam fas sit singu- 
lorum mensium dies propriis sanctorum nomenclaturis consignare, qui minus 
liceatid mihi in veris istis facere martyribus, quod ipsi in suis pseudomartyribus, 
tanta sibi licentia, ne dicam impudentid, perraiserunt ? Si non poena, sed causa 
maityiem faciat, cur non iinum Cranmerum sexcentis Becketis Cantuariensibus 
non conferam, sed prsetulerim ? Quid in Nicolao Ridleo videtur cum quovis 
divo Nicolao non conferendum? Qu^ in re Latimerus, Hoperus, Marsheus, 
Simpsonus, cseterique christiani martyrii candidati, inferiores summis maximis- 
qile illis papistici Calendavii divis, imo multis etiam nominibus non prseponendi 
videantur ? Interim iiullius ego boni sanctique viri (modb qui verb sanctus sit) 
causam Isedo, nec memoriam extinguo, nec gloriam minuo. Et si cui hoc 

(1) Our author found the advantage afterwards of having anticipated the objections to his Calen- 
dar see infrA, vol. in p. 385, etc.— Ed. 
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displiceat Calendarium, meminerit, non in templis collocari, sed domesticss 
tantiim lectioni prsepaiari. 

Sed missis hisce adveisariorum calumniis, ad te, docte can dideque lector ! 
(quoniam hoec ad te instituta est epistola) tempus est ut recmrat oiatio, cujus 
in his rebus judicium ut pluris asstimo, ita egeo magis hie quoque patrocinio. 
Scio enim, in vasta h^c congerie reperies nonnulla ad quse inerito corruges 
frontem. Neque verb fieri facile potuit, prgesertiin in tanta operis prsecipi- 
tatione, ut cuncta ad amussim atque ad unguem perfects adeo ehmarentur, 
quin alicubi vel ex lassitudine dormitaret senptor, vel per incuriam excideret 
author! aliquid, vel ex festinatione eveniret, quod cani solet in proveibiis 
nimium prse studio properanti, Csecos nimirum producenti catulos. In quibus 
quidem excutiendis rebus magis nobis venia tua quam censura imploranda 
est. Quamobrem paucis haec apud te, docte sirnul et humanissime lector ! ante 
operis ingressum hbuit TTpooLfiidCeiv, ut si quid inter evolvendum occurrerit, 
non omnibus perfectum numeris, non ad Cleanthis lucernam elucubratum, non 
ad exquisitum theologorum acumen expressum, aut minus alioqui acutissimis 
tuis dignum naribus, cogites hsec non tuis auribus data esse, sed meis ; hoc 
est, crassioris turbee hominibus, a quibus facilius leguntur libri quam judicantur. 
Aut si ne id quidem gravissimae turn sententise fecerit satis, liceat ill^ mihi^uti 
lege, qu§, semper permissum est opere in magno, “ scriptori obrepere somnum.” 
Qu6d si verb tuam h^c in re facilitatem impetravero, minus laborabo quid caeteri 
obstrepant, Grseci memor proverbii, cujus et ipsos commeminisse velim, /zcd/xt/- 
<r€TaL Tis [idWop tj jXLfjL-qo-erat^ 


TO THE PERSECUTORS OF GOd'’s TRUTH, COMMONLY CALLED 
PAPISTS,^ ANOTHER PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR. 

If any other had had the doing and handling of this so tragical an history, 
and had seen the mad rage of this your furious cruelty, in spilling the blood of 
such an innumerable sort of Christ’s holy saints and servants, as, in the volumes 
of this history, may appear by you, 0 ye papists (give me leave by that name 
to call you), I know what he would have done therein : what vehemency of 
writing — what sharpness of speech and words — what roughness of style," in 
terming and calling you — ^he would have used ; what exclamations he would 
have made against you ; how little he would have spared you. So I, likewise, 
if I had been disposed to follow the order and example of their doing, — what I 
might have done herein, let your own conjectures give you to understand, by 
that which you have deserved. And if you think you have not deserved so to 
be entreated, as I have said, and worse than I have done, then see and behold, 
I beseech you, here in this story, the pitiful slaughter of your butchery! Be- 
hold your own handy work ! consider the number, almost out of number, of so 
many silly and simple lambs of Christ, whose blood you have sought and 
sucked ; whose lives you have vexed ; whose bodies you have slain, racked, 
and tormented ; some also you have cast on dunghills, to be devoured of fowls 
and dogs j without mercy, without measure, without all sense of humanity ! 
See, I say, and behold, here present before your eyes, the heaps of slain bodies, 
of so many men and women, both old, young, children, infants, new born, married, 
unmarried, wives, widows, maids, blind men, lame men, whole men ; of all sorts, 
of all ages, of all degrees; lords, knights, gentlemen, lawyers, merchants, 
archbishops, bishops, priests, ministers, deacons, laymen, ai tificers, yea, whole 
households and whole kindreds together; father, mother and daughter; grand- 
mother, mother, aunt, and child, etc ; whose wounds, yet bleeding before the 
face of God, cry vengeance ! For, whom have you spared? what country could 
escape your hands ? See, therefore, I say, — read, and behold your acts and 
facts; and, when you have seen, then judge what you have deserved. And 
if ye find that I have tempered myself with much more moderation for mine 
own part (but that I have in some places inserted certain of other men’s works, 

<l) Plutarch “ de Gloria Athen.” A Latin version may be seen in Phn. “ Hist. Nat,” lib. xxxi . 
cap. 9 , or § 36.— Ed 

(2) This address is reprinted from Foxe's rare and valuable edition of 1563 
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than either the cause of the martyrs or your iniquity hath required), then 
accept my good will in the Lord, which here I thought to signify unto you 
in the beginning of this preface, not to flatter or seek for your acceptation 
(which 1 care not greatly for), but only as tendering the conversion of your 
souls, if perhaps 1 may do you any good. Wherefore, as one that wishes well 
unto you in the Lord, 1 exhort you, that with patience you would read and 
peruse the history of these your own acts and doings, being no more ashamed 
now to read them, than you were then to do them ; to the intent that, when 
you shall now the better levise what your doings have been, the more you may 
blush and detest the same. 

Peter, preaching to the Jews and pharisees, after they had crucified Christ, 
cried to them .* “ Delictorum poenitentiam agite,*’ and turned three thousand 
at one sermon. So the said Peter sayeth and writeth still to you, and we, 
with Peter, exhort you : “ Repent your mischiefs ; be confounded in your 
doings ; and come, at length, to some confession of your miserable iniquity.” 
Pirst, you see now, your doings, so wicked, cannot be hid ; your cruelty is 
come to light ; your mmders be evident ; your pretty practices ; vour subtle 
sleights, your secret conspiracies, your filthy lives are seen, and stink before 
the face both of God and man. Yea, what have you ever done so in secret 
and in corners, but the Lord hath found it out, and brought it to light? 
You hold, maintain, and defend, that ministers ought and may live sole, without 
matrimony : what filthiness and murdering of infants followed thereupon ! 
Your ear-confessions can say something, but God knoweth more; and yet the 
world knoweth so much that I need not here to stand upon any particular 
examples of cardinals, doctors, and others, taken m manifest whoredom at 
London, at Oxford, at Cambridge, at Chester, and other places more. 

But to pass over this stinking Camarine^ of your unmaidenly lives, I return 
again to your murders and slaughters, which you may here in this volume not 
only see, but also number them if you please. God so hath displayed and 
detected them, that now all the world may read them. As I have said, God, 
I assme you, hath detected them, who hath so marvellously wrought such help 
and success in setting forth the same, that I dare assure you, it is not without 
the will of Him, that these your murders should be opened, and come to light. 
And what if they were not opened, nor made to the WQrld notorious, but secret 
only, between God and your conscience? Yet what cause have you to repent 
and to be confounded, now the world also seeth them, hateth, and abhorreth 
you for the same ! What will you say ? what will you, or can you, allege ? 
How will you answer to the high Judge to come? or whither will you fly from 
his judgment, when he shall come ? Think you, blood will not require blood 
again? Did you ever see any murder, which came not out, and was at 
length repaid ? Let the example of the French Guise work in your English 
hearts, and mark you well his end. If Christ in his gospel, which cannot lie, 
doth threaten a millstone to such as do but hurt the least of his believers, in 
what a dangerous case stand you, which have smoked and fired so many his 
worthy preachers, and learned ministers ! And what if the Lord should render 
to you double again, for that which ye have done to them ! Where should 
you then become ? And hath not he promised in his word so to do ? And think 
you, that that Judge doth sleep, or that his coming day will not come ? And 
how will you then be able to stand in his sight when he shall appear? With 
what face shall ye look upon the Lord, whose servants ye have slain ? Or with 
what hearts will you be able to behold the bright faces of them, upon whom 
you have set so proudly here, condemning them to consuming fire? In that 
day, W'hen you shall be charged with the blood of so many martyrs, what will 
ye, or can you say? How think ye to excuse yomselves ? Or what can you 
for yourselves allege? Will ye deny to have murdered them? This book 
will testify and denounce against you ; which if you cannot deny now to be 
true, then look how you will answer to it in that counting day. 

(1) Camartnai a Sicilian lake, drained contrary to the advice of Apollo (as the ancients supposed), 
whence a pestilence ensued . the lake, however, cannot he drained, as it lies helow the level of the 
sea. Luther makes a wuiilar metaphorical use of Lerna^ the Grecian lake, infr^, vol iv. p.675, 
ait 4. “ Camarinain movere ” or “ ten tare,” means to make a hazardous attempt. Foxe uses this 
phrase in the Latin edition (Bas. 1559), p 4 “Ac quoniam sinemagnS perturhatione videbat tarn 
penculosam Camannam tentari hand potuisse, nee suhitd revelli posse, etc.,” translated infiA, 
voL 11 p 796, “ this dangerous meddling could not he attempted or stirred,” etc —Ed. 
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Peradventure you will excuse yourselves, and say, that you did but the law ; 
and if the law did pass upon them, you could not do with all. But here I will 
ask, what law do you mean ? The law of God, or the law of man ? If ye 
mean the law of God, where do you find in all the law of God, to put them to 
death, which, holding the articles of the creed, never blasphemed his name, 
but glorified it, both in life, and in their death ? If you answer, by the law of 
man, I know the law (“ex officio ” or rather ex homicidio) which you mean and 
follow. But who brought that law in first, in the time of king Henry IVth, 
but you?^ Who revived the same again in queen Mary’s days, but you? Fur- 
ther, who kept them in prison before the law, till, by the law, you had made a 
rope to hang them withal ? And think you by charging the law, to discharge 
yourselves ^ But you will use here some translation of the fact perchance ; 
alleging that you burnt them not, but only committed them to the secular 
power, by whom, you will say, they were burnt, and not by you. It will be 
hard to play the sophister before the Lord. For so it may be said to you 
again, that the fire burned them, and not the secular power. But I pi ay you, 
who put them in ? But they were heretics, you will say, and Lutherans, "^and 
therefore we burnt them, thinking thereby to do God good service, etc. Of such 
service-doers Christ spake before, saying, that such sliould come, who, putting 
his servants to death, should think to do good service to God. And forsomuch 
as, under the pretence of heresy, you put them to death; concerning that 
matter, there is, and hath been, enough said to you by learning, — if either 
learned books, or learned sermons could move you. But, to this, none an- 
swereth you better than the martyrs themselves, which in this book do tell you, 
that in the same which you call heresy, they serve the living God. And how 
do you then serve the living God, in putting them to death, whom they in the 
death do serve so heartily and so heavenly, as in this book heie doth well 
appear ? And because you charge them so much with heresy, this would I 
know, by what learning do you define your heresy, by the scripture, or by your 
canon law ? I know what you will answer : but whatsoever you say, your own 
acts and deeds will well prove the contrary. For what sciipture can save him, 
whom your law condemneth ? What heresy was there, in speaking against 
transubstantiation, before Innocent III. did so enact it in his canon, a.d. 1215 ? 
What man was ever cpunted for an heretic, which, worshipping Chiist in 
heaven, did not worship him in the priest’s hands, before Honorius HI,, m his 
canon, did cause the sacrament to be elevated and adored upon the altar? 

“ Faith only justifying,” in St, Paul’s time, and in the beginning church, was 
no heresy, before of late days the Romish canons have made it heresy ! 

Likewise, if it be heresy not to acknowledge the pope as supreme head of 
the church, then St. Paul was an heretic, and a stark Lutheran, which, having 
the scriptures, yet never attributed that to the pope, nor to Peter himself, to 
be supreme head of the church. So were all the other fathers of the primitive 
church heretics also, which never knew any such supremacy in the pope, 
before Boniface I. called himself “ universal bishop,” six hundred years after 
Christ. After like sort and manner, if receiving in both kinds, and having the 
scripture in a popular tongue he a matter worthy of burning, then were all 
the apostles and martyrs of the first church worthy to be burned, and the 
Corinthians ill instructed of St. Paul, having both “ panem” and “ calicem 
Domini !” Either condemn St. Paul and them, with these, or else let these be 
(juit with the other. The same I may infer of purgatory, the setting up of 
images, going on pilgrimage, and such like, etc. And, but that I am wearied to 
see your miserable folly, 1 might here argue with you. For if your heresy (as 
you call it) he a sin with you so heinous, that it deserveth burning, then would 
I know, how can that be a sin now, which was a virtue once ? In the time of 
the old law, it was a virtue amongst the Jews to have no image in the temple. 
Also, Hezekiah, Josiah, with divers other good kings more, were commended 
for abolishing the same ; and have we not the same commandment still ? and 
how cometh it now to be a vice, which was a virtue then ? Likewise in the 
new law, both Paul and Barnabas would have torn tbeir garments for doing 
that, for the not doing whereof you burn your brethren now. You see, there- 
fore, how your heresy standeth ; not by God’s word, for which you burn God’s 
people, but only by your own laws and canons, made by men. Wherefore if 

(I) See infri, vol. iii p. 239, 4O0.—E©. 
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these you{’ laws and canons (without the which the church once did stand and 
flourish) be now of such force, that the breach thereof must needs be death, 
better it were, either they were never made, or that now they were abolished ; 
seeing both the church may well be without them, and that God’s people 
in no case can well live with them, but be burned for them. 

And now, as I have hitherto collected and recited almost all your excuses, 
and reasons that you can bring and allege for yourselves, (and yet you see they 
will not serve you,) so I exhort you to turn to that, which only may and will 
serve ; that is, to the blood of ** the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins 
of the woild.” Wash your bloody hands with the tears of plentiful repent- 
ance ; and though you cannot call back again the lives of those whom you have 
slain, yet call yourselves back again from the way of iniquity, and from the 
path of destruction which you were going to ! Consider how long now you 
have spurned and kicked against the Lord and his truth, and yet, you see, 
nothing hath prevailed. What have you, but kicked against the pricks ?” 
If killing and slaying could help your cause, you see what an infinite sort you 
have put to death; the number of whom, although it doth exceed man’s 
searching, yet Paulus Vergerius, in his book against the Pope’s Catalogue, taking 
a view thereof, doth account them to the number of an hundred thousand 
persons, slain in Christendom of you (whom he there calleth “ papists”) in the 
cause of Christ’s gospel within this forty or an hundred years besides them in 
queen Mary’s time heie in England, and besides them within these two years 
slain in France by the [duke of] Guise, which, as you know, cometh to no 
small sum. And yet for all this honible slaughter, and your so many fought 
fields against the poor saints, what is your cause the better ? What have you 
thereby got, or won, but shame, hatred, contempt, infamy, execration, and to 
be abhorred of all good men ; as may appear, not only by your habit and gar- 
ment, the form and wearing whereof it shameth and abhorieth men now, as 
you see, to be brought unto ; but also, the title and name of your profession. 
For though ye profess •popery inwardly in your hearts, yet which of you all 
now is not ashamed to be called a papist, and would be angry with me if I 
should write to you under the name of papists ? You see, therefore, how little 
you have won. 

Let us compare now your winnings and losses together, iknd as you have 
gained but a little, so let us see what great things you*have lost ; which, first, 
Have spilt your own cause, the quiet of your conscience, — which I dare say 
shaketh within you. Ye have lost the favour both of God and man, the safety 
of your souls, and almost the kingdom of the Lord, except you take the better 
heed. What think you, then, by these your proceedings, to wm any more here- 
after, which have lost so much already? Do not the very ashes of the martyrs 
which you have slain rise up still against you in greater armies? Seeing there- 
fore the Lord doth and must prevail, be counselled and exhorted in the Lord ; 
leave off* your resisting, and yield to the truth which your own boiling con- 
sciences, I am sure, doth inwardly witness and testify, if, for your own wilful 
standing up, on your credit and reputation, as ye think, ye would come to the 
confession of the same. And what reputation is this of credit, to be found con- 

(1) Petrus Paulus Vergerius was bishop of Capo dTstria, and many years a confidential agent 
of the court of Rome. Being suspected of an inclination towards Lutheranism, he retired to 
Germany, intending to clear hiraselt from the imputation by writing a book “Against the Apostates 
of Germany.” In prosecuting this intention, his eyes were opened, and he became a zealous pro 
testant. He wrote many treatises against popery, but few are extant, owing to their having been 
destroyed as much as possible by the church of Rome He died Oct. 4, 1565. His works were 
about to be collected and published at Tubingen, but only tom i. appeared, in 1663 The treatise 
alluded to by Foxe is included in that volume, and is intituled “ Postremus Catalogus haereti- 
corum [librorura] Romse conflatus 1559, continens alios quatuor Catalogos qui post decennium 
in ItaliS, necnon eos omnes qui in GalliS, et PlandnS. post renatum evangelmra, fuerunt editi * 
cum annotationibiis Veigeni ” His own dedication ot it is dated “Tubingae, die 12 Sept. 1659.” 
At p 266, Vergeno enters on the topic ot the persecution of the protestants thus — “ Ciim 40 flux 
ermt anni a renovate evangelio, horum regnorum et provinciarum fere omnium patres-famiUas 
aut sunt extincti aut obliviom tradiderunt vestros corruptissimos cultus , successit ver6 alia setas, 
quae longS diversam ac multis magnisque in rebus omnind contrariam doctrinam et disciplmam, 
hoc est sinceram, hausit.” Afterwards, at p. 267, he goes on, “ Postremb, quantus est nuraerus 
nostra aetate, non modo eorum qui Mortis, Carcerum, atque Tnremmm, sed etiam qui exihorum 
tulerunt, et ferunt etiamnum, martyna Qui jam migrarunt ad Dominum Deum nostrum per 
vestra, inquam, martyna sunt fermS raillia centum , atque hi ipsi sunt de quibus Scriptura ait, 
Vidi sub arfi, &c. (Rev. vi 9, 10 )” Foxe says in the text (supposing the text not corrupt) “ forty 
or an hundred years,” apparently doubtful as to the meaning of “ aetas” , it seems pretty clear, 
however, that Vergerio did not intend it to embrace more than the 40 years renovato evan- 
gelio,” — En 
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might either be so bold to ask, or so happy to speed, after my seven years’ 
travail about this Ecclesiastical History, I would most humbly crave of 
Almighty God to bestow his blessing upon the same ; that as the prayers of 
them which piayed in the outwaid temple were heard, so all true disposed 
minds which shall resort to the reading of this present history, containing the 
Acts of God’s holy Martyrs, and Moniunents of his Church, may, by example 
of their life, faith, and doctrine, receive some such spiritual fruit to their souls, 
through the operation of his grace ; that it may be to the advancement of his 
glory, and profit of his church, through Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

But, as it happened in that temple of Solomon, that all which came thither 
came not to pi ay, but many to prate, some to gaze and see news, other to talk 
and walk, some to buy and sell, some to carp and find fault, and, finally, some 
also at the last to destroy and pull down, as they did indeed ; — ^for what is in 
this world so strong, but it will be impugned ? what so perfect, but it will be 
abused ? so true, that will not be contraried ? or so circumspectly done, wherein 
wrangling Theon ^ will not set in his tooth ? — even so neither do I look for any 
other in this present histor}’^, but that, amongst many well-disposed readers, 
some wasp’s nest or other will be stirred up to buz about mine ears. So dan- 
gerous a thing it is now a days to write or do any good, but either by flattering 
a man must offend the godly, or by true speaking procure hatred of the wicked. 
Of such stinging wasps and buzzing drones I had sufficient tiial in my former 
edition before who if they had found in my book any just cause to carp, or, 
upon any tiue zeal of truth, had proceeded against the untruths of my story, 
and had brought just proofs foi the same, I could right well have abided it : 
for God forbid but that faults, wheresoever they be, should be detected and 
accused. And therefore accuseis m a commonw^ealth, after my mind, do serve 
to no small stead. 

But then such accusers must beware they play not the dog, of whom Cicero 
ill his Oration® speaketh, which, being sent into the Capitol to fiay away 
thieves by night, left the thieves, and fell to bark at true men walking in the 
day. Where true faults be, there to bay and hark is not amiss; 'but to carp 
where no cause is ; to spy in other straw's ; and leap over their own blocks ; to 
swallow camels, and to strain at gnats , to oppress tiuth with lies, and to set up 
lies for truth ; to blaspheme the dear martyrs of Christ, and to canonize for 
saints those wdiom Scriptuie w'ould scarce allow for good subjects, — that is in- 
tolerable. Such barking curs, if they were well served, w'ould be made a while 
to stoop , but with these brawding spirits I intend not at this time much to 
wrestle. 

Wherefore to leave them a while, till further leisure serve me to attend upon 
them, thus much I thought, in the mean season, by way of Protestation or 
Petition, to write unto you both in general and particular, the tiue members 
and faithful congregation of Christ’s church, wheresoever either congiegated 
together, or dispersed through the whole realm of England ; that, forasmuch 
as all the seeking of these adveisaiies is to do what they can, by discrediting 
of this history with slanders and sinister suimises, to withdraw the readers from 
it, this, therefore, shall be, in few words, to premonish and desire of all and 
singular of you (all well-minded lovers and partakers of Christ’s gospel), not to 
suffer youi selves to be deceived with the big brags and hyperbolical speeches of 
those slandering tongues, whatsoever they have or shall hereafter exclaim 
against the same, but indiflTerently staying your judgment till truth be tried, 
you will first peruse and then refuse ; measuring the untiuths of this history, 
not by the scoring up of their hundreds and thousands of lies which they give 
out, but wisely weighing the purpose of their doings according as you find ; 
and so to judge of the matter. 

To read my books I allure neither one nor other. Every man as he seeth 
cause, so let him like as he listeth. If any shall think his labour too much in 
reading this story, his choice is free either to read this, or any other which he 
more mindeth. But if the fruit thereof shall recompence the reader’s travail, 
then would I wish no man so light eared, as to be carried away for any sinister 
clamour of adversaries, who many times depiave g^od doings, not for the faults 
they find, hut therefore find faults because they would deprave. As for me 

(1) Hor. Ep. lib i 18 — Ed (2) The first edition, London, 1563.— Ed. 

(3) Oraf u. pro Roscio, cap 20 — Ed 
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and my history, as my will was to profit all and displease none, so if skill in 
any part wanted to will, yet hath my purpose been simple ; and certes the 
cause no less urgent also, which moved me to take this enterprise in hand. 

For, first, to see the simple flock of Christ, especially the unlearned sort, so 
miserably abused, and all for ignorance of history, not knowing the course of 
times and true descent of the church, it pitied me that this part of diligence had 
so long been unsupplied in this my-country church of England. Again, con- 
sidering the multitude of chronicles and story-wr iters, both in England and out 
of England, of whom the most part have been either monks, or clients to the 
see of Rome, it grieved me to behold how partially they handled their stories. 
Whose painful travail albeit I cannot but commend, in committing divers 
things to writing, not unfruitful to be known nor unpleasant to be lead; yet 
it lamented me to see in their Monuments the principal points which chiefly 
concerned the state of Christ’s church, and were most necessary of all chiistian 
people to be known, either altogether pretermitted, or if any mention thereof 
were inserted, yet were all things drawn to the honour specially of the church 
of Rome, or else to the favour of their own sect of religion. Whereby the 
vulgar sort, hearing and reading in their writings no other church mentioned 
or magnified but only that church which here flourished in this world in riches 
and jollity, were drawn also to the same persuasion, to think no other church 
to have stood in all the earth but only the church of Rome. 

In the number of this sort of writers, besides our monks of England (for 
every monastery almost had his chronicler) I might also recite both Italian 
and other-country authors, as Platina, Sabellicus, Nauclerus, Martin, Antoninus, 
Vmcentius, Onuphrius, Laziarde, George Lily, Polydore Virgil, with many 
more, who, taking upon them to intermeddle with matters of the church, 
although in part they express some truth in matters concerning the bishops 
and see of Rome, yet, in suppressing another part, they play with us, as Ana- 
nias and Sapphira did with their money, or as Apelles did in Pliny,i who, 
painting the one half of Venus coming out of the sea, left the other half im- 
pel feet : so these writers, while they show us one half of the bishop of Rome, 
the other half of him they leave imperfect, and utterly untold. For as they 
paint him out, on the one part, glistering in wealth and glory, in shewing 
what succession the popes had from the chair of Saint Peter, when they first 
began, and how long they sat, what churches and what famous buildings they 
erected, how far their possessions reached, what laws they made, lyhat councils 
they called, what honour they received of kings and emperors, what princes and 
countries they brought under their authority, with other like stratagems of great 
pomp and royalty j so, on the other side, what vices these popes brought with 
them to their seat, what abominations they practised, what supeistition they 
maintained, what idolatry they procured, what wicked doctrine they defended 
contrary to the express word of God, into what heresies they fell, into what 
division of sects they cut the unity of Christian religion, how some practised by 
simony, some by necromancy and sorcery, some by poisoning, some indenting 
with the devil to come by their papacy, what hypocrisy was in their lives, what 
corruption in their doctrine, what waisthey raised, what bloodshed they caused, 
what treachery they traversed against their lords and emperors, imprisoning 
some, betraying some to the Templars and Saracens, and in bringing others 
under their feet, also in beheading some ; as they did with Frederic and Con- 
radine, the heirs and oflTspring of the house of Frederic Barbarossa, in the year 
1 268 ; 2 furthermore, how mightily Almighty God hath stood against them, 
how their wars never prospered against the Turk, bow the judgments of the 
godly-learned from time to time have ever repugned against their errors, etc. 
—of these and a thousand other more not one word hath been touched, but all 
kept as under benedicite, in auricular confession. 

When I considered this partial dealing and corrupt handling of histories, 
I thought with myself nothing more lacking in the church than a full and a 
complete story ; which, being faithfully collected out of all our monastical writers 
and written monuments, should contain neither every vain-written fable (for 
that would be too much), nor yet leave out any thing necessary, for that would 
he too little ; but, with a moderate discretion, taking the best of evejy one, 
should both ease the labour of the reader from turning over such a number of 

(1) Plm XXXV. cap 10 

(2) See infri, vol. ii. pp. 455—509, 472, and vol. iv. pp 143, 144 —Ed. 
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writers, and also should open the plain truth of times lying long hid in obscure 
darkness of antiquity : whereby all studious readers, beholding as in a glass 
the stay, course, and alteration of religion, decay of doctrine, and the contro- “pnmum 
versies of the church, might discern the better between antiquity and novelty, quodque 
For if the things which be first, after the rule of Tertullian, are to be preferred fst™' 

before those that be later, then is the reading of histories much necessary in 
the church, to know what went before, and what followed after ; and therefore 
not without cause “ historia,” in old authors, is called the Witness of Times, 
the Light of Verity, the Life of Memory, Teacher of Life, and Shewer of Anti- 
quity, etc*, without the knowledge whereof man’s life is blind, and soon may 
fall into any kind of error ; as by manifest experience we have to see in these 
desolate later times of the church, when the bishops of Rome, under colour of 
antiquity, have turned truth into heresy, and brought such new-found devices 
of strange doctrine and leligion, as, in the former age of the church, were never 
heard of before, and all through ignorance of times and for lack of true history. 

For, to say the truth, if times had been well searched, or if they which wrote 
histories had, without partiality, gone upright between God and Baal, halting 
on neither side, it might well have been found, the most part of all this catholic 
corruption intruded into the church by the bishops of Rome, as transubstan- 
tiation, elevation and adoration of the sacrament, auricular confession, forced 
vovrs of priests not to marry, veneration of images, private and satisfactory 
masses, the order of Gregory’s mass now used, the usurped authority and 
“ summa potestas ” of the see of Rome, with all the rout of their ceremonies 
and weeds of superstition overgrowing now the church ; all these, I say, to be 
new-nothings lately coined in the mint of Rome, without any stamp of anti- 
quity, as by reading of this present history shall sufficiently, I trust, appear. 

Which history therefore I have here taken in hand, that as other story-writers 
heretofore have employed their travail to magnify the church of Rome, so in 
this history might appear to all Christian readers the image of both churches, image of 
as well of the one as of the other j especially of the poor oppressed and perse- 
cuted church of Christ. Which persecuted church, though it hath been of long ^ 
season trodden under foot by enemies, neglected in the world, not regarded in 
histories, and almost scarce visible or known to worldly eyes, yet hath it been 
the true church only of God, wherein he hath might&y wrought hitherto, in 
preserving the same in all extreme distresses, continually stirring up from time 
to time faithful ministers, by whom always have been kept some sparks of his 
true doctrine and religion. 

Now forasmuch as the true church of God goeth not, lightly,^ alone, but is The de- 
accompanied with some other church or chapel of the devil to deface and ciSst^^ 
malign the same, necessary it is therefore the difference between them to be church 
seen, and the descent of the right church to be described from the apostles’ *om the 
time : which, hitherto, in most part of histories hath been lacking, partly for de- 
fear, that men durst not, partly for ignorance, that men could not, discern scnhed 
rightly between the one and the other. Who, beholding the church of Rome 
to be so visible and glorious in the eyes of all the world, so shining in outward 
beauty, to bear such a port, to carry such a train and multitude, and to stand 
in such high authority, supposed the same to be the only right catholic mother. 

The other, because it was not so visibly known in the world, they thought How the 
therefore it could not be the true church of Christ. Wherein they were ch oi 
far deceived : for although the right church of God be not so invisible in the Christ is 
world that none can see it, yet neither is it so visible again that every worldly 
eye may perceive it. For like as is the nature of truth, so is the proper condi- ?"siWe 
tion of the true church, that commonly none seeth it, but such only as be the 
members and partakers thereof. And, therefore, they which require that God’s 
holy church should be evident and visible to the whole world, seem to define 
the great synagogue of the world, rather than the true spiritual church of God. 

In Christ’s time who would have thought but that the congregations and 
councils of the Pharisees had been the right church ? and yet had Christ another 
church in earth besides that ; which, albeit it was not so manifest in the sight 
of the world, yet was it the only true church in the sight of God. Of this 
church meant Christ, speaking of the temple which he would raise again the 
third day; and yet after that the Lord was risen, he showed not himself to the 

, (1) “Lightly,” 2 . e commonly, usually Todd’s Johnson. See infra, p. S80, note (1) — En. 
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woild, but only to his elect, which were but few. The same church, after that, 
increased and multiplied mightily among the Jews ; yet had not the Jews eyes 
to see God’s chinch, but did persecute it, till at length all their whole nation 
was destioyed. 

After the Jews, then came the heathen emperors of Rome, who having the 
whole power of the world in their hands, did what the woild could do, to extin- 
guish the name and church of Chiist. Whose violence continued the space of 
three hundred years. All which while the true church of Chiist was not greatly 
m sight of the world, but rather was abhorred eveiy where, and yet notwith- 
standing the same small silly flock, so despised in the world, the Loid highly 
regarded and mightily preserved* For although many then of the chiistians 
did sutler death, yet was their death neither loss to them, nor detriment to the 
church ; but the moi*e they sufiered, the more of their blood increased. 

The anti- In the time of these empeiors God raised up then in this lealm of Britain 
qmtyand divers worthy preachers and witnesses, as Elvanus, Meduinus, Meltivianus, 
onhe” Amphibalus, Albaniis, Aaron, Julius, and other more ; in whose time the doc- 
rhurch m triiie of faith, without men’s traditions, was sincerely pieached. After their 
England and martyidoin it pleased the Lord to provide a general quietness to his 

church, whereby the number of bis flock began more to increase. 

In this age then followed here in the said land of Biitain Fastidius, Ninianus, 
Patvicius, Lacchiarius, Dubricius, Congellus, Kentigernus, Helmotiis, David, 
Daniel, Sampson, Elvodugus, Asaphus, Gildas, Heiilanus, Elbodus, Dinothus, 
Samuel, Nivius, and a great sort more, which governed the church of Britain 
by Christian doctnne a Tong season ; albeit the civil governors for the time were 
then dissolute and careless (as Gildas very sharply doth lay to their chaige), 
and so at length were subdued by the Saxons. 

All this while, about the space of four liundied years, religion remained in 
Britain uncon*upt, and the word of Christ truly preached, till, about the coming 
of Augustine and of his companions fiom Rome, many of the same Britain- 
preachers were slain by the Saxons. After that began the Christian faith to 
enter and spring among the Saxons, after a certain Romish soit, yet notwith- 
standing somewhat more tolerable than were the times which after folloi^ed, 
through the diligent industry of some godly teacheis which then lived amongst 
them, as Aidan, Finian, Colman archbishop of York, Bede, John of Beverly, 
Alcuin, Noetus,^ Huebarms, Serlo, Aebardus, Ealtedus, Alexander, Neckliam, 
Negellus, Fenallus, uElfricus, Sygefertbus, and such other; who, though 
they erred in some few things, yet neither are so grossly nor so greatly to be 
complained of in respect of the abuses that followed. For as yet, all this 
Transub- while, the error of tiansubstantiatiou and elevation, with auriculai confession, 
tion not crept in for a public doctrine in Christ’s church, as, by their own 

yet re Saxou sermon made by j^lfric, and set out in the volumes ^ of this present 

ccived for history, may appear. During the which mean time, although the bishops of 
doctrml F-^me were had here in some reverence with the clergy, yet had they nothing 
as yet to do in making laws touching matters of tlie church of England : but 
that only appertained to the kings and governors of the land, as is in this stoiy 
to be seen. 

When tlie -A-nd thus the church of Rome, albeit it began then to decline apace from 
church God, yet, during all this while, it lemainecl hitheito m some leasonable order, 
tall from length, after that, the said bishops began to shoot up m the world through 

God. the liberality of good princes, and especially of Matilda, a noble duchess of 
Italy, who at her death made the pope heir of all her lands, and endued his 
see with great revenues.® Then riches begat ambition, ambition destroyed 
When religion, so that all came to ruin. Out of this corruption sprang foith here in 

monkery England, as did in other places more, another Romish kind of monkeiy, worse 
other before, being much more drowned in superstition and ceremonies, 
England, which was about the year of our Lord, 980. Of this swaim was Egbert, Agil- 
bert, Egwin, Boniface, Wilfrid, Agatho, James, Romain, Cedda, Diinstan, 
Oswold, Athelwold ; Athelwin, duke of East-Angles ; Lanfranc, Anselm, and 
such others.^ 

(1) Respecting the foregoing wortliies, see mfra,pp 349—353,363,364,376, andvol li p.30.— 

(2) See vol. v. p. 280 —Ed. 

(3) JEueas Sylvius saith, that Matilda made the pope heir of those lands which aie called the 
patrimony of St. Peter Ex Aventino, lib. 6 See infr^, vol ii. 116—120 . — Ed 

(4) Pormore about these worthies i«ee mfrA, pp 350—353, 355, 358, 359, 368, andvol li 50 — 54, 
62, 65, etc. — E d 
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And yet in this time also, through God’s providence, the church lacked not 
some of better knowledge and judgment, to weigh with the darkness of those 
days. For although king Edgar, with Edward his base son, being seduced by 
Dunstan, Oswald, and other monkish clerks, was then a great author and 
fautor of much superstition, erecting as many monasteries as were Sundays in 
the year, yet, notwithstanding, this continued not long. For, eftsoons after 
the death of Edgar, came king Ethehed and queen Alfrida his mother, with 
Alferus duke of Merceland, and other peers and nobles of the realm, who dis- 
placed the monks again, and restored the married priests to their old posses- 
sions and livings.! Moieover, after that, followed also the Danes, which 
overthrew those monkish foundations, as fast as king Edgar had set them 
up before. 

And thus hitherto stood the condition of the true church of Christ, albeit not 
without some repugnance and difficulty, yet in some mean state of the truth 
and veiity, till the time of pope Hildebrand, called Gregory VII. w'hich was 
near about the year 1080, and of pope Innocent III. in the year 1215 : by 
whom all together was turned upside down, all order broken, discipline dis- 
solved, true doctrine defaced, Christian faith extinguished ; instead whereo’, 
was set up preaching of men’s decrees, dreams and idle tiaditions. And 
whereas, before, truth was fiee to be disputed amongst learned men, now, 
liberty was turned into law, argument into authority. Whatsoever the bishop 
of Rome denounced, that stood for an oracle of all men to he received without 
opposition or contradiction; whatsoever was contiary, ipso facto it was heresy, 
to be punished with faggot and flaming fire. Then began the sinceie faith of The true 
this English church, which held out so long, to quail. Then was the clear 
sunshine of God’s word overshadowed with mists and darkness, appearing like began 
sackcloth to the people, who neither could understand what they read, nor yet first to 
were permitted to read what they could understand. In these miserable days, 
as the true visible church began now to shrink and keep in for fear, so uj) 
started a new sort of playeis, to furnish the stage, as school-doctois, canonists, 
and four orders of friais; besides other monastical sects and fraternities of 
infinite variety , which*, ever since, have kept such a stir in the church, that 
none for them almost durst rout, neither Cassar, king, jior subject, What they 
defined, stood , what they approved, was catholic ; what they condemned, was 
heresy; whomsoever they accused, none almost could save. And thus have 
these, hitherto, continued, or reigned lather, in the church, the space now of 
full four hundred yeais and odd During which space the true church of Christ, 
although it durst not openly appear in the face of the world, was oppressed by 
tyranny ; yet neither was it so invisible or unknown, hut, by the providence of 
the Lord, some remnant always remained from time to time, which not only 
showed secret good affection to sincere doctrine, but also stood in open defence 
of truth against the disordered church of Rome. 

In which catalogue, fiist, to pretermit Beitram and Berengarius, who were Tho true 
before pope Innocent III. a learned multitude of sufficient witnesses here church 
might be produced ; whose names neither are obscure nor doctrine unknown ; “th m tiie 
as Joachim, abbot of Calabria, and Almeric, a learned bishop, who was judged midst ot 
an heretic for holding against images in the time of the said Innocent. Besides 
the martyrs of Alsace, of whom we read an hundred to be burned by the said 
Innocent^ in one day, as writeth Ulric Mutius.^ Add likewise to these the 
Waldenses or Albigenses, which, to a great number, segregated themselves 
from the church of Rome. To this numbei also belonged Reymund, earl of 
Thoulouse, Marsilius Patavinus, Gulielmus de Sancto Amore,* Simon Torna- 
censis, Arnoldus de Nova Villa, Johannes Semeca, besides divers other 
preachers® in Suabia standing against the pope, a.d. 1240 ;® Laurentius An- 

(1) See mfr^, vol. ii pp 67, 68 —Ed. 

(2) This -was in the year 1212— hut the bp. of Strasburg was the more immediate executioner 
•vide “ Mutii Chron ” hfa xix. apud “ Rerum Germ Scnpp ” tom ii p 809 Ratisbonse, 1726 — Ed. 

fS) The title of this work, ivhich may be seen more at length in ‘‘ Sagittari Introduct in Hist. 

Eccles ” (tom n p 113, and tom i. p. 95,) is “De Germanorum prinia origine, moribub, insti 
tutis, etc ” Auct H. Mutio Basil. 1539 . — Ed. 

(4) Extravagant [Alexandn IV ] cap “ Non sine inulta.” [This Extrav of pope Alexander IV. 

IS given by Bzovms, “ Annal. Eccl post Baron sub an 1257, § 5, dated Lateran. Ill, Cal Api 
pont. nostri an 3 See infra, \ol. ii. p 752 — Ed ] 

(5) Ex Nicol. Eymerico [Many of the piesumed heretics here mentioned find a place in his 

■work entitled “ Directonum Inqmsitouiiu NicoUx Eymerici, cum Commentt. Fr. 
llomio, 15S7 Pp 248, 254, 205, etc —Ed ] ((.) Alb Crantzu. fSaxonia, lib \ iii. c 16 — Lo J 
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glicus, a master of Paris, a.d. 1260 ; Petrus Johannes, a minorite,^ who was 
burned after his death, a.d. 1290 ; Robertas Gallus, a dominie friar, a.d. 1292 ; 
Robert Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln, who was called ‘^Malleus Romanorum,”^ 
a.d.1250 ; Lord Peter of Cugni4res, a.d.1329. To these we may add, moreoverj 
Gulielmus Ockam, Bonagratia Bergomensis, Luitpoldus, Andreas Laudensis, 
Ulric Hangenor, treasurer to the emperor, Johannes de Ganduno,® a.d. 1330, 
mentioned in the Extravagants ; Andreas de Castro, Buridanus, Euda,^ duke of 
Burgundy, who counselled the French king not to receive the new-found con- 
stitutions and Extravagants of the pope into his realm ; Dantes Aligerius, an 
Italian, who wrote against the pope, monks, and friars, and against the dona- 
tion of Constantine, a.d. 1330 ; Taulerus, a German preacher ; ® Conradus 
Hager, imprisoned for preaching against the mass, a.d. 1339 ; the author of 
the book called “ Poenitentiarius Asini,'' compiled about the year 1343 ; Michael 
Cesenas, a grey friar ; Petrus de Corbaria, with Johannes de Poliaco, mentioned 
in the Extravagants, and condemned by the pope ; Johannes de Castilione, with 
Franciscus de Arcatara, who were burned about the year of our Lord, 1322 ;6 
Johannes Rochtaylada, otherwise called Haybalus, with another friar martyred 
about the year 1346 ; Franciscus Petrarcha, who called Rome the whore of 
Babylon, &c. a.d. 1350;’' Gregorius Ariminensis, a.d. 1350 ; Joannes de Rupe 
Scissa,8 imprisoned for certain prophesies against the pope, a.d. 1340 ; Gerhardus 
Ridder, who also wrote against monks and friars a book called Lacrymm 
Ecclesiae,” a.d. 1350 ; Go&idus de Fontanis, Gulielmus de Landuno, Joannes 
Monachus Cardinalis, Armachanus, Nicolaus Orem, preacher, a.d. 1364 ; Milit- 
zius, a Bohemian, who then preached that antichrist was come, and was excom- 
municated for the same, a.d. 1366; Jacobus Misnensis, Matthias Parisiensis, 
a Bohemian born, and a writer against the pope, a.d. 1370; Joannes Mont- 
ziger, rector of the university of Ulm, a.d. 1384 ; Nilus, archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica, Henricus de Iota, Henricus de Hassia, etc.® 

I do but recite the principal writers and preachers in those days. How 
many thousands there were which never bowed their knees to Baal, that is 
known to God alone. Of whom we find in the writings of oneBruschius,i® that 
six-and-thirty citizens of Mentz were burned, a.d. 1390 : who, following the 
doctrine of the Waldenses, affirmed the pope to be the great Antichrist. Also 
Ex Chris- Massaeus recordeth of one hundred and forty, who, in the province of Nar- 
Ma”s£eo ^^nne, were put to the fire, for not receiving the decretals of Rome ; besides 
them that sufiered at Paris, to the number of four-and-twenty at one time, 
A.D. 1210 : and the next year after there were four hundred burnt under the 
name of heretics ; besides also a certain good eremite, an Englishman, of whom 
mention is made in John Bacon,^^ who was committed for disputing in Paul’s 
church against Certain sacraments of the church of Rome, a.d. 1306.*® 

To descend now somewhat lower in drawing out the descent of the church. 
What a multitude here cometh of faithful witnesses m the time of John Wick- 
liff, as Ocliff,^® Wicklifif (a.d. 1379); William Thorp, White, Purvey, Pateshul, 

(1) He IS mentioned in “ Genetrard’s Chronology,” p. 670, Edit, 1599 —Ed 

(2) By Matthe-w Paris, p 876. Edit. 1640 — Ed. 

(33 Rather Janduno ” See “Oudin de Senpt. Eccles.” tom. iii. col. 883 . — Ed. 

(4) In Elacius Illyncus, from whom all of the witnesses m this and the next paragraph are 
borrowed, it is “Eudo.” See “ Cat, test. vent. col. 1665. Edit. 1608. Foxe himself also reads 
** Eudo,” infri, vol. ii p 706 . — Ed. 

(5) Ex Joan. Aventino, Ub vu Extravagant, cap. “ Licet infra doctnnam.” Ex buUis quibus- 
dam Othonis Episc. Heibipolensis. 

(63 Extravagant, lohan. XXII Ex Joan. Froisaxd vol i. cap, 211. 

(7) Ex Trithemio. , Ex bulla Gregorii, cap. 1 1 , Ex Illynco 

(8) The same person as Rochtaylada, just before mentioned —Ed 

(9) Henneus de Hassia was vice-chancellor of Pans, canon ot Worms, and finally professor of 
theology at Vienna, iivhere he died, from 1384 to 1397. The letter, which appears in vol. in p. 189 
of the present edition of Foxe, is assigned to him by Fahneius (Bibliotheca medim et inf. Latini- 
tatis, tom ii. p 219. Edit Patavii, 1754).— Ed. 

(10) Gaspar Bruschius Egranus * “ De omnibus Germanise Episcopatibus Epitomes,” lib. primus. 
Archiep. Moguntmum comprehendens , 8vo. Nonmb. 1549 : see a long list of his writings m 
Gesnen Bibliotheca, p 256, edit. 1583 ; also Sagittaru Introd. in Hist. Eccles, tom. i. p.498 . — Ed. 

(11) Dist. 11 . Qusest. 1. [John Bacon, alias Baconthorpe, praeceptor to Armachanus, mentioned 
infrd, vol. ii. pp. 749, 782. He wrote, in 1321, “ Commentaria seu Quaestiones in 4 libros Senten- 
tiarum.” (Bale, Cave,)— Ed.] 

(12) The contents of this and the preceding paragraph will be found amplified infrd, vol. ii. 
pp. 301, 349, 350, 509—534, 613—640, 705—711, 727, 752— 782 .— Ed. 

(13) Thomas Oclefe, the poet, was bom 1870, and flounshed 1410 He was a pupil of Chaucer, 
which will account for his espousing Wicklifif's doctrines see what Foxe says of Chaucer and 
Gower, vol. ii. p, 357, and vol. iv 248. Foxe mentions OchiF again inM, vol li p. 791 see note 
in the Appendix on that passage. — E d. 
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Pain, Gower, Chaucer, Gascoin, William Swinderby, Walter Brute, Roger 
Dexter, William Sautry, about the year 1401 , John Badby, a.d. 1410 ; Nicholas 
Tailer, Richard WagstalF, Michael Scrivener, William Smith, John Henry, 
William Parchraenar, Roger Goldsmith, with an anchoress called Matilda, in 
the city of Leicester ; lord Cobham ; sir Roger Acton, knight; John Beverley, 
preacher; John Huss, Jerome of Prague, a schoolmaster, with a number of 
faithful Bohemians and Thaborites not to be told; with whom I might also 
adjoin Laurentius Valla, and Joannes Picus, the learned earl of Mirandula. 
But what do I stand upon recital of names, which almost are infinite ? 

Wherefore, if any be so far beguiled in his opinion [as] to think the doctrine 
of the church of Rome, as it now standeth, to be of such antiquity, and that the 
same was never impugned before the time of Luther and Zuinghus now of late, 
let them read these histories : or if he think the said history not to be of sufii- 
cient credit to alter his persuasion, let him peruse the acts and statutes of par- 
liaments, passed m this realm, of ancient time, and therein consider and confer 
the course of times ; where he may find and read, in the year of our Lord 
1382,1 of a great number (who there be called evil persons) going about from 
town to town in frieze gowns, preaching unto the people, etc. Which preachers, 
although the words of the statute do term there to be dissembling persons, 
preaching divers sermons containing heresies and notorious errors, to the em- 
blemishraent of Christian faith, and of holy church, etc. as the words do there 
pretend; yet notwithstanding, every true Christian reader may conceive of 
those preachers to teach no other doctrine, than now they hear their own 
preachers in pulpits preach against the bishop of Rome, and the corrupt heresies 
of his church. 

Furthermore, he shall find likewise in the statutes,® in the year of our Lord 
1401, another like company of good preachers and faithful defenders of true 
doctrine against blind heresy and error. Whom, alheit the words of the statute 
there, through corruption of that time, do falsely term to be false and perverse 
preachers, under dissembled holiness, teaching in those days openly and privily 
new doctrines and heretical opinions, contrary to the faith and determination 
of holy church, etc., yet notwithstanding whosoever readeth histories, and con- 
ferreth the order and descent of times, shall understand these to be no false 
teachers, but faithful witnesses of the truth ; not teaching any new doctrine 
contrary to the determination of holy church, but rather shall find that church 
to be unholy which they preached against ; teaching rather itself heretical opi- 
nions, contrary both to antiquity and verity of Christ’s true catholic church. 

Of the like number also, or greater, of like faithful favourers and followers 
of God’s holy word, we find in the year 1422, specified in a letter sent from 
Henry Chichesly, archbishop of Canterbury, to pope Martin V.,® in the fifth 
year of his popedom, where mention is made of so many here in England, 
infected (as he said) with the heresies of Wickliff and Huss, that without force 
of an army, the} could not be suppressed, etc. Whereupon the pope sent two 
cardinals to the archbishop, to cause a tenth to be gathered of all spiritual and 
religious men, and the money to be laid in the chamber apostolic ; and if that 
were not sufficient, the residue to be made up of chalices, candlesticks, and other 
implements of the church, etc. 

'^at shall need then any more witnesses to prove this matter, when you see, 
so many years ago, whole armies and multitudes thus standing against the 
pope ? who, though they be termed here for heretics and schismatics, yet in 
that which they call heresy served they the living Lord within the ark of his 
true spiritual and visible church. 

And where is then the frivolous brag of the papists, who make so much of 
their painted sheath ; and would needs bear us down, that this government of 
the church of Rome, which now is, hath been of such an old standing, time out 
of mind, even from the primitive antiquity; and that there never was any 
other church demonstrable here in earth for men to follow, besides the said 
only catholic mother church of Rome ? when as we have sufficiently proved 
before, by the continual descent of the church till this present time, the said 
church, after the doctrine which is now reformed, is no new-begun matter, but 

(1) Stat. in anno 5, Rich II a.d 1382 

(2) Stdt. in anno 2, H. IV cap. 15, a d, HOI 

(3) Ex literis Archiepisc, Cant, ad Martin. V., a d. 1422. 
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even the old continued church by the providence and promise of Christ still 
standing ; which, albeit it bath been of late years repressed by the tyranny 
of Roman bishops moie than befoie, yet notwithstanding it was never so 
oppressed, but God hath ever maintained m it the truth of his gospel, against 
heresies and errors of the church of Rome, as, in this history, more at full is to 
be seen. 

Let us now proceed further as we began, deducing this descent of the church 
unto the year 1501. In which year the Lord began to show in the parts of 
Germany wonderful tokens, and bloody maiks of his passion , as the bloody 
cross, his nails, spear, and ciown of thorns, which fell from heaven upon the 
garments and caps of men, and rocks of women ; as you may further read in 
this history ^ By the which tokens Almighty God, no doubt, pre-signiiied what 
grievous afflictions and bloody persecutions should then begin to ensue upon bis 
church for his gospel’s sake, according as in this history is de&ciibed ; wherein 
is to be seen what Christian blood hath been spilt, what persecutions raised, 
what tyranny exercised, what torments devised, what treachery used, against 
the poor flock and church of Christ ; in such sort as since Christ’s time greater 
hath not been seen. 

And now by revolution of years we are come from that time of 1501, to the 
year now present 1570.^ In which the full seventy years of the Babylonish 
captivity draweth now well to an end, if we count from the first appearing of 
these bloody marks above-mentioned. Or if we reckon from the beginning of 
Luther and his persecution,® then lacketb yet sixteen years. Now what the Lord 
will do with this wicked world, or what rest he will give to his church after these 
long sorrows, he is our Father in heaven, his will be done m earth as seemeth 
best to his divine Majesty. 

In the mean time let us, for our parts, with all patient obedience wait upon 
his Grace’s leisure, and glorify his holy name, and edify one another with all 
humility. And if there cannot be an end of our disputing and contending one 
against another, yet let there be a moderation in our afiections. And foias- 
much as it is the good will of our God, that Satan thus should be let loose 
amongst us for a snort time ; yet let us strive in the mean while, what we can, 
to amend the malice of the time, with mutual humanity. They that be in erroi, 
let them not disdain to learn. They which have greater talents of knowledge 
committed [to them], [let them] instinct in simplicity them that be simple. 
No man liveth in that commonwealth where nothing is amiss ; but yet because 
God hath so placed us Englishmen here in one commonwealth, also in one 
church, as in one ship together, let us not mangle or divide the ship, which, 
being divided, perishetb ; but every man serve with diligence and discretion in 
his order, wherein he is called — they that sit at the helm keep well the point 
of the needle, to know how the ship goeth, and whither it should ; whatsoever 
weather hetideth, the needle, well touched with the stone of. God’s word, will 
never fail . such as labour at the oars stait for no tempest, but do what they 
can to keep from the rocks: likewise they which be in infeiior looms, take 
heed they move no sedition nor disturbance against the lowers and mariners. 
No storm so dangerous to a ship on the sea, as is discord and disorder in a 
weal public. What countries and nations, what kingdoms and empires, what 
cities, towns, and houses, discord hath dissolved, in stories is manifest ; I need 
not spend time in rehearsing examples. 

The God of peace, who hath power both of land and sea, reach forth his 
merciful hand to help them up that sink, to keep up them that stand, to still 
these winds and surging seas of discord and contention among us ; that we, 
professing one Christ, may, in one unity of doctrine, gather ourselves into one 
ark 01 the true church together; where we, continuing stedfast in faith, may at 
the last luckily be conducted to the joyful port of our desired landing-place by 
his heavenly grace. To whom, both in heaven and earth, be all power and 
glory, with Ins Father and the Holy Spirit, for ever. Amen. 

(1) Seeinfri, \ol iv p 257 .— Ed 

(2) The year in which Foxe published his second edition. 

(8) See inlra, \ol iv p 262 —Ed 
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Seeing the world is replenished with such an infinite multitude of books of Multitude 
all kind of matters, I may seem, perhaps, to take a matter in hand superfluous of books 
and needless, at this present time to set out such volumes, especially of histories ; 
considering now-a-days the world is so greatly pestered, not only with superfluous 
plenty thereof, but of all other treatises, so that books now seem rather to lack 
readers, than readers to lack books. In which multitude of books, I doubt 
not but many do both perceive, and inwardly bewail, this insatiable boldness of 
many now-a»days both in writing and printing; which, to say the truth, for my 
part I do as much lament as any man else beside; and would therefore no man 
should think that unadvisedly or with rashness I have attempted this enterprise, 
for assuredly I have been not only doubtful, but also both bashful and fearful 
within myself for setting the same abroad. And why ? First, I perceived how 
learned this age of ours is in reading of books, neither could I tell what the 
secret judgments of readers would conceive, to see so weak a thing to set upon 
such a weighty enterprise , not sufficiently furnished with such ornaments able 
to satisfy the perfection of so great a story, or suflBcient to serve the utility of 
the studious and the delight of the learned. Which ability the more I per- 
ceived to be wanting in me, the less I durst be bold to become a writer. 

But again, on the other side, when I weighed with myself what memorable 
acts and famous doings this latter age of the church hath ministered unto us by 
the patient sufferings of the worthy martyrs, I thought it not to be neglected, 
that so precious monuments of so many matters, meet to be recorded and re- 
gistered in books, should lie buried by my default, under darkness of oblivion. 

Meth ought somewliat was to be said of them for their well-deserving, and 
something, again, of our parts, for benefits by them received. But, above all 
other things, nothing did so much stir me forward hereunto, as the diligent con- 
sideration and special regard of the common utility which every man plentifully 
may receive by the reading of these our “ Monuments” or Martyrology ; which 
history as I have taken in hand chiefly for the use of the English church, so 
have I framed it in that tongue which the simple people could best understand. 

Now, if men commonly delight so much in other chronicles which entreat 
only upon matters of policy, and lejoice to behold theiein the variable events 
of worldly affairs, the stratagems of valiant captains, the loar of foughten 
fields, the sacking of cities, the hurlybuilies of redms and people ; and if men 
think it such a gay thing m a commonwealth to commit to history such old 
antiquities of things profane, and bestow all their ornaments of wit and eloquence 
ill garnishing the same, how much more then is it meet for Christians to con- 
serve in remembiance the lives, acts, and doings, not of bloody warriors, but 
of mild and constant martyrs of Christ, which serve not so much to delight the Compan- 
ear, as to garnish the life, to frame it with examples of great profit, and to 
encourage men to all kind of Christian godliness ! As first, by reading thereof w^Sdly 
we may learn a lively testimony of God’s mighty working in the life of man, soldiers 
contrary to the opinion of Atheists, and all the whole nest of Epicures. For goidiers 
like as one said of Harpalus^ in times past, that his doings gave a lively testi- of Clirist. 
mony against God, because he, being so wicked a man, escaped so long un- 
punished ; so, contrariwise, in these men, we have an assured and plain witness 
of God, both in whose lives and deaths appeared such manifest declarations 
of God’s divine working; whiles in such sharpness of torments we behold 
in them strength so constant above man’s reach, such readiness to answer, 
such patience in imprisonment, such godliness in forgiving, such cheerfulness 
and courage m suffering ; besides the manifold sense and feeling of the Holy 
Ghost, which they in their lives so plentifully tasted in their afflictions, as in read- 
ing of their letters evidently we may understand. Over and besides this, the mild 
deaths of the saints do not a little avail to the stablishing of a good conscience, 
to learn the contempt of the world, and to come to the fear of God. Moreover, 
they confirm faith, increase godliness, abate pride in prosperity, and in adversity 
do open an hope of heavenly comfort. For what man, reading the misery of 

(1) Thib slioit piece is gi\en as it stands in the third edition of 1570, two or three expressions 
only being alteied accoidtng to the hist edition oi 1563 — Ed 

(2) Cicero, “ Dc Natina Peoi ” lib iii cap 34 .— Ed 
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these godly persons may not therein, as in a glass, behold his own case, whether 
he be godly or godless ? For if God give adversity unto good men, what may 
either the better sort promise themselves, or the evil not fear ? And whereas by 
reading of profane stories we are made perhaps more skilful in warlike affairs ; 
so by reading of this we are made better in our livings, and besides are better 
prepared unto like conflicts (if by God’s permission they shall happen hereafter), 
more wise by their doctrine, and more stedfast by their example. 

To be short, they declare to the world what true Christian fortitude is, and 
what is the right way to conquer ; which standeth not in the power of man, but 
in hope of the resurrection to come, and is now, I trust, at hand. In conside- 
ration whereof, methinks I have good cause to wish, that, like as other men, 
even so also kings and princes, who commonly delight in heroical stories, would 
diligently peruse such monuments of martyrs, and lay them always in sight, 
not only to read, but to follow, and would paint them upon their walls, cups, 
rings, and gates. For doubtless such as these are more worthy of honour than 
an hundred Alexanders, Hectors, Scipios, and warlike Julies. And though 
the world judgeth preposterously of things, yet with God, the true Judge, certes 
such are most reputed in deed, not that kill one another with a weapon, but 
they who, being rather killed in God’s cause, do retain an invincible constancy 
against the threats of tyrants, and violence of tormentors. Such as these are 
the true conquerors of the world, by whom we learn true manhood, so many 
as fight under Christ, and not under the world. With this valiantness did 
that most mild Lamb, and invincible Lion of the tribe of Judah first of all go 
before us. Of whose unspeakable fortitude we hear this prophetical admiration : 

Who is this,”saith he, “ which walketh so in the multitude of his strength ?”i 
forsooth, the high Son of the high God, once conquered of the world, and yet 
conquering the world after the same manner he was conquered. 

The like dance did all his other martyrs follow, to whom the ancient antiquity 
of the church did attribute so great honour, as never king or emperor could 
purchase in this world with all their images, pillars, high spires, triumphs, 
temples, and all their solemn feasts. In probation whereof we see with what 
admiration, and almost superstition, not only the memory but also the relics 
of those good martyrs were received and kept amongst the ancient Christians. 
We have also for witnfess the learned hymns and songs of Prudentius and 
Nazianzen, wherewith Pindarus did never so much set out his tiiumphs of 
Olympia and Nemea. I need not here rehearse the learned orations of eloquent 
Cyprian, Chrysostome, Ambrose, and Jerome, who never showed their eloquence 
more, than when they fell into the commendations of the godly maityrs. 

Whereby it is manifest, what estimation in times past was attributed to mar- 
tyrs ; with what gratulation, rejoicing, mirth, and common joy, the afflictions of 
those godly, dying in Christ’s quarrel, were sometime received and solemnized ; 
and that not without good reasonable cause. For the church did well consider 
how much she was beholden to their benefits, by whose death she understood 
her treasures to increase. Now then if martyrs are to be compared with mar- 
tjTS, I see no cause why the martyrs of our time deserve any less commendation 
than the others in the primitive church ; which assuredly are inferior unto them 
in no point of praise, whether we view the number of them that suffered, or 
greatness of their torments, or their constancy in dying, or also consider the 
fruit that they brought, to the amendment of posterity, and increase of the 
gospel. They did water with their blood the truth that was newly springing up ; 
so these, by their deaths, restored it again, being sore decayed and fallen down. 
They, standing in the forward of the battle, did receive the first encounter and 
violence of their enemies, and taught us, by that means, to overcome such 
tyranny ; these, with like courage again, like old beaten soldiers, did win the 
field in the rearward of the battle. They, like famous husbandmen of the 
world, did sow the fields of the church, that first lay unmanured and waste ; 
these, with fatness of their blood, did cause it to batten and fructify. Would to 
God the fruit might be speedily gathered into the barn, which only remaineth 
behind to come I 

Again, if we ascribe such reputation to godly preachers (and worthily), who 
diligently preach the gospel of Christ, when they live notwithstanding, by the 
benefit of time, without all fear of persecution ; how much more reasonable cause 


(1) Isa. Ixiii. 1.) 
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have we to praise and extol such men as stoutly spend their lives for the defence 
of the same ! 

All these premises duly of our parts considered and marked, seeing we 
have found so famous martyrs in this our age, let us not fail then in publishing 
and setting forth their doings ; lest, in that point, we seem more unkind to 
them, than the writers of the primitive church were unto theirs. And though 
we repute not their ashes, chains, and swerds [swords] in the stead of relics, 
yet let us yield thus much unto their commemoration, to glorify the Lord in his 
saints, and imitate their death (as much as we may) with like constancy, or their 
lives at the least with like innocency. They offered their bodies willingly to the 
rough handling of the tormentors ; and is it so great a matter then for our part 
to mortify our flesh, with all the members thereof? They neglected not only 
the riches and glory of the world for the love of Christ, but also their lives ; and 
shall we then keep so great a stir one against another for the transitory trifles 
of this world ? They continued in patient suffering, when they had most wrong 
done unto them, and when their very hearts* blood gushed out of their bodies ; and 
yet will not we forgive our poor brother, be the injury never so small, but are 
ready for every trifling offence to seek his destruction, and cut his throat. They, 
wishing well to all men, did of their own accord forgive their persecutors ; and 
therefore ought we, who are now the posterity and children of martyrs, not to 
degenerate from their former steps, but, being admonished by their examples, if 
we cannot express their charity toward all men, yet at least to imitate the same to 
our power and strength. Let us give no cause of offence to any, and if any be 
given to us, let us overcome it with patience, forgiving, and not revenging, the 
same. And let us not only keep our hands from shedding of blood, but our 
tongues also from hurting the fame of others. Besides, let us not shrink, if case 
so require, from martyrdom, or loss of life, according to their example, and to 
yield up the same in the defence of the Lord*s flock. Which thing if men would 
do, much less contention and business would be in the world than now is. And 
thus much touching the utility and fruit to be taken of this history. 


TO 

ALL THE PROFESSED FRIENDS AND FOLLOWERS 
OP THE POPE’S PROCEEDINGS. 


FOUR aUESTIONS PROPOUNDED. 

To you all and singular who profess the doctrine and religion of the Four de- 
pope youi holy father, and of your mother-church of Rome, pre- “uMbons 
tending the name of Catholics, commonly termed Papists, where- 
soever abiding in the realm of England, these four questions or papists, 
problems hereunder following I would move; desiring you all 
either to muse upon them, or to answer them at your leisure. 

The First Question. 

First, forsomuch as mount Sion (which God calleth by the prophet Isaiah The first 
«« the hill of his holiness ”), beareth in the Scripture an undoubted type of the Question, 
spiritual church of Christ ; and forsomuch as the said Isaiah,^ prophesying of 
the said mount Sion, saith in these words, “ Non nocebunt neque affiant in 
Omni monte sancto meo, dicit Dominus,’* etc. ; that is, They shall not kill nor 
hurt in all my holy hill, saith the Lord,” etc. And again, in the same chapters, 
thus we read, ** Habitabit lupus cum agno, et pardus cum haedo accubabit, 
vitulus et leo et ovis una commorabuntur, et puellus parvulus ducet eos,** etc. ; 


(1) Isaiah xi. 9, and Ixv, 25 
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that is, “ The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard with the kid ; 
the calf, the lion, and the sheep shall feed together, and a young child pball 
rule them. The cow also and the bear shall abide together with their young 
ones, and the lion shall eat chaff and fodder like the ox,” etc. 

Objec- Upon these premises now foUoweth my question : How the church of Rome 
can be answeiable to this hill of Sion, seeing in the said church of Rome is, 
and hath been, now so many years, such killing and slaying, such cruelty and 
tyranny shewed, such burning and spilling of Christian blood, such malice and 
mischief wrought, as, in reading these histoiies, may to all the world appear? 
Refuta- To this if they answei, and expound these W’ords of the prophet, as pertain- 
tion ing to the church triumphant; thereunto I reply again, that by the words in 
the same place and in the same sentence expressed, that sense cannot stand , 
forasmuch as the prophet in the very same ph'ce, where he prophesieth of this 
peaceable dwelling m God’s holy mountain, without hurting or killing, meaneth 
plainly of the earth, and showeth also the cause of that godly peace; Be- 
cause,” saith he, the earth is replenished with knowledge and science of the 
Lord,” etc. And furthermore the prophet, speaking of the same day when 
this shall be, addeth, saying, “ In that day the Root of Jesse shall stand for a 
sign to the people, foi the Gentiles to be converted, and to seek unto him,” etc.; 
which day in no wise can be applied to the church in heaven tiiumphant, hut 
only here militant in earth. 

Public Touching which place of Isaiah, further here is to he noted by the way, that, 
oriaw^^ hy this peaceable mount Sion (which comprehendeth both the states, as well 
not for- ecclesiastical as tempoial), is not restrained the public penalty of good laws 
bidaenin needful to be executed upon public malefactois, but heie is restrained the 
The^cor* I'evenge, cruelty, and violence of men’s affections. To which affec- 

ditions ' tions men being commonly subject by nature, through grace and woiking of 
and pro- the gospel aie altered, leformed, and changed to another disposition; fiom 
thrirue^ stoutness to softness, from violence to sufferance, from fierceness to foibearing, 
ciiurcii fiom pride to humility, fiom ciuelty to compassion, from wilmess to simplicity, 
from solemn singularity to humanity and meekness. Which viitues, if they 
had been in the church of Rome (according to the rule of St. Paul, “ Which 
willeth men that he stronger to hear with the infirmities of the weaker, and 
that in the spirit of meekness,” etc.^), I should not have needed now at this 
time to write such a long history as this, of the suffering of so many martyis. 

The Second Question. 

The My second question is this, To demand of you, catholic professors of the 

quesuon. pope’s sect, who so deadly malign and persecute the protestants professing the 
The gospel of Christ ; what just or reasonable cause have you to allege for this 
hatS extreme hatred ye bear unto them, that neither you yourselves can abide 

ol the to live with them, nor yet will suffer the others to live amongst you? If they 
papists were Jews, Turks, or infidels, or, in their doctrine, were any idolatrous impiety, 
th^pro- detestable iniquity in their lives ; if they went about any deadly destiuction, 
testants or privy conspiracies to oppress your lives, or by fraudulent dealing to circum- 
vent you ; then had you some cause to complain, and also to revenge. Now 
just’cause seeing in their doctrine ye have neither blasphemy, idolatry, superstition, nor 
or de- misbelief to object unto them — seeing they are baptized in the same belief, and 
serving. ]jelieve the same articles of the creed as ye do ; having the same God, the 
same Christ and Saviour, the same baptism, and are ready to confer with you 
in all kind of Christian doctrine, neither do refuse to be tried by any place of 
the Scripture— how then riseth this mortal malice of you against them ? If 
you think them to be heretics, then bring forth, if ye can, any one sentence 
which they arrogantly hold, contrary to the mind of holy Scripture, expounded 
by the censure of most ancient doctors. Or what is theie in all the Scripture 
to be required, but they acknowledge and confess the same? See and try the 
order of their lives and doings; what great fault find you? They serve God, 
they walk under his fear, they obey his law, as men may do ; and though they 
be transgressors towards him, as other men are, yet towaid ^ou what have 
they done, what have they committed or deserved, why you should he so bitter 
against them ^ 


(1) Rom XV. 1. Gal \i. 1. 
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What offended the pooi inhabitants of Merindol and Cabiieis, 'v’vhen the Malice 
bishop of Aix, the cardinal of Tours, and other bishops of France, wresting from and cni- 
Francis, the French king, a commission, sent Mmerius with his captain John papists 
de Gray, to destroy their country, a. d. 1530; who, driving the poor people against 
there into a barn full of straw, set the barn on fire, and burned up men, JJ-y 
women, and childien? And, likewise, in a church exercised the like cruelty Mermdoi 
upon them, wheie were muidered the same time to the number of a thousand 
young and old, women, children, and young infants, besides seven whole towns, ^ 
with the most part of the dweileis therein, being murdered and burnt in the 
said country of Provence. 

Also, hetore that, what offended the citizens of Tholouse and Avignon, when Citizens 
pope Gregory IX. set Louis IX. the French king to war against them, and 
against Raymund their earl, without cause; where also the said king died at Avignon, 
the siege ? 

Or, to speak of later } ears, what hurt or harm did the poor protestants in the The pro- 
town of Vassy;^ who, being peaceably at a sermon, were miserably slam and ■ 

cut, men, women, and children, by the duke of Guise and his armed soldiers? town of 
Besides other infinite examples almost not to he numbered of like cruelty, in Vassy 
Calabiia, Apulia, Bohemia, France, and now of late in Flanders, and in other 
countries moie. 

But to let other countiies pass, let us turn now to the peaceable government Clemency 
in this realm of England, under this our so mild and gracious queen now pie- 
sently leigning. Under whom you see how gently you are suffered, what Sewed to 
meicy is shewed unto you, how quietly ye live. What lack you that you would papists 
have, having almost the best rooms and offices in all the realm, not only 
without any loss of life, but also without any fear of death ? And though a few 
of your aich-clerks be in custody, yet in that custody so shrewdly are they 
hurt, that many a good protestant in the realm would be glad with all their 
hearts to change rooms and diet with them, if they might. And albeit some 
other for their pleasure have slipt over the seas; if their courage to see coun- 
tiies abroad did so allure them, who could let them? Yet this is certain, no 
dread there was of death that drave them. For what papist have you seen in 
all this land to lose either life or limb for papistry,^ during all these twelve 
years hitherto since this queen’s reign ? And yet, £sU this notwithstanding, 
having no cause to complain, so many causes to give God thanks, ye are not 
yet content, } e fret and fume, ye grudge and mutter, and are not pleased with 
peace, nor satisfied with safety, but hope for a day, and fain W'ould have a 
change. And to prevent your desired day, ye have conspired, and risen up in 
open rebellion against your prince, whom the Lord hath set up to be your 
governor. 

And as you have since that novv of late disturbed the quiet and peaceable Tiaitor- 
state of Scotland,, in murdering most traitorously the gentle and godly regent JeingS’ 
of Scotland (who, in sparing the queen’s life there, when he had her in his the lord 
hands, hath now theiefore lost his own), so, with like fury, as by your rebellion James, 
appeareth, would you distuib the golden quiet and tranquillity of this lealm scotfand. 
of England, if ye might have your wills. Which the meiciful grace of the 
Almighty, for Christ his Son’s sake our Lord, forefend and utterly disappoint. 

Amen ! 

Wherefore, these premises considered, my question is to ask of you and The cause 
know^, what just or reasonable cause ye have of these your unreasonable doings, jfter^per- 
of this your so mortal and deadly hatred, fury, and malice, you bear against secutions 
these your even-cbristencd ; of these your tumults, conj'urations, gaping, and 

(1) For particulars upon this, among other schemes, for lessening and keeping down the mem- 
bers of the leformed church m France, see “ Hist Eccles. des Eglises reformdes au Royaume de 
France” Anvers, 1580, vol. ii. pp. 1 — 3, or “Recueil des choses mSraoiables avenues en France 
sous le regiie de Henri II , Chailes IX , etc.” p 148 , also Laval’s History of the Reformation m 
France, bookiv §10 . — Ed 

(2) This freedom from molestation is admitted by all the sects in the church of Rome, including 
the Jesuits “thus” (to use Watson’s words) “tliese great emperor-like Jesuits do speak to her 
majesty ‘ In the beginning of thy kingdom thou didst deal something more gently with catholics , 
none were then urged by thee, or pressed either, to thy sect, or to the denial of their faith All 
things indeed did seem to proceed m a tar milder course no great complaints were heard of 
there were seen no extraordinary contentions or repugnancies , some there were that, to please 
and gratify you, vent to your churches But when alterwards thou didst begin to wrong them,’ 

&c. ‘And when was that, our great raonseigneurs ’ Surely whensoever it was (to answer for you) 
we ourselves— certain catholics ot aU sorts -VyOic the tine causes of if See Watson’s Important 
Considerations, p 40, edit Lond 1S31 — Et> 
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hoping, rebellions, inutterings, and murders, wherewith you trouble and dis* 
quiet the whole world ? Of all which mischiefs, if the true cause were well 
known, the truth would be found doubtless to be none other but only the pri- 
vate cause of the bishop of Rome, that he is not received, and the dignity of 
his church exalted. 

Touching which cause how unreasonable and unjust it is, more shall be said 
(the Lord willing) in reply, according as I shall see their answer, if it shall so 
please them, or any of them, to answer this question. In the mean time, this, 
for a brief note shall suffice : that it standeth not with the Scripture, hut conti*ary 
to the Scripture, that the bishop of Rome should so revenge bis own private cause. 
If this title and plantation he good, and of God, why doth he not refer it unto 
God ? And no doubt, but if it be so, God will maintain it, though the whole 
world said No. If it be otherwise, it will fall and be rooted out, though all 
the world said Yea. Yea, the greatest argument to prove this plantation of 
the pope’s supremacy not to be of God, is, that the pope, fighting in his own 
private cause, by outward and worldly force, seeketh his own glory. Christ 
our Saviour, being here refiised himself, yet neither revenged his own cause, 
nor sought his own glory, but only the glory and will of his Father, thus 
speaking of himself, “ Si ego glorifico meipsum, gloria mea nihil est, Pater meus 
est qui glorificat me,*’ etc. ,* that is, “ If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing ; 
my Father is he that glorifietb me,”^ etc. Even so I say with Scripture, that 
if the pope’s proceedings were planted of God, he would not so wrestle for his 
glory as he doth ; but forsomuch as he seeketh by such cruelty and bloodshed 
to exalt himself, we may well argue his proceedings not to be of God, and that 
he should be brought low.^ 


The Third Question. 

My third question I take of the thirteenth chapter of the book of Revelation. 
Which book, as it containeth a prophetical history of the church, so likewise it 
requireth by histories to be opened. In this chapter mention is made, first, of 
a certain beast coming out of the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, with 
ten diadems of blasphemy : unto the which beast the dragon, the devil, gave 
his strength, and great power to fight against his saints, and to overcome them, 
and to make forty-two months;® of the which beast one of his heads was 
wounded at length to death. 

After this, immediately in the same chapter, mention followeth of another 
beast rising out of the land, having two horns like a lamb, and spake like a 
dragon, and did all the power of the former beast before his face, and caused 
all dwellers of the earth to worship the beast, whose head was wounded and 
lived. Who also had power to give spirit and life to the said former beast, 
to make the image of the beast to speak, and to cause all men, from the highest 
to the lowest, to take the mark of the beast in their hands and foreheads ; and 
whosoever worshipped not the image of the beast should be killed. 

Upon this description of these two beasts riseth my question ; wherein I 
desire all papists, from the highest to the lowest, either to answer, or to con- 
sider with themselves, what the spirit of the prophecy meaneth by the said two 
beasts. Neither is the mystery of this prophecy so obscure, but, being histo- 
rical, by histories it may be explained and easily expounded. Writing, there- 
fore, to the papists, as men expert in histories, my question is this ; That seeing 
the prophecy of these two beasts must needs prefigure some people or dominion 
in the world, of some high estate and power, they will now declare unto us, 
what people or domination this should be ; which, if they will do plainly and 
truly, according to the marks and properties of the said two beasts here set 
forth, they must needs be driven, of force inevitable, to grant and confess the 
same to agree only to the city and empire of Rome, and to no other ; which, 
by these reasons following, of necessity must needs be concluded. 

First, The beast which came out of the sea, having the strength, the seat 
and power, of the great dragon (the devil, called the prince of this world) com- 
mitted to him, who also had power given over all tribes, nations, languages, 
people, and countries in the earth, must needs be an empire or monarchy of 

(1) John viii. 54. (2) Luke xviii 14, 

(3) See infra, p. 288 of this volume, note (2 ).— Ed 
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great force, passing all other monarchies in the world besides : and this must 
needs argue the empire of Rome and none other. 

Secondly, In that the beast had seven heads and ten horns, with ten diadems The mon- 
full of blasphemy upon them ; those seven heads being expounded in the said archy of 
book^ for seven hills, notoriously importeth the city of Rome, wherein were 
seven hills contained. The like also may be thought of the ten horns, being 
there expounded for ten kings (signifying, belike, the ten provinces or king- 
doms of the woild, subdued to the Roman empire), with ten crowns of blasphemy 
upon their heads ; all which conveniently agree to the city of Rome. 

Thirdly, Where the said beast had power to make forty-two months,^ and to 
fight against the saints, and to overcome them, etc.; thereby most manifestly 
is declared the empire of Rome, with the heathen persecuting emperors, 
who had power given the space of so many months (that is, from Tiberius 
to Licinius, two hundred and ninety-four years) to persecute Christ’s church, 
as, in the table of the primitive church hereafter following, is discoursed more 
at large. 

Fourthly, Where the prophet speaketh of one of the heads of the beast to be The 
wounded to death, and the wound afterward to be cured again ; by that ye 
have to understand the decay and subversion of the city of Rome, and of Italy, the beast 
which, being one of the heads of the Roman monarchy, vras subdued by the the 
Goths, Vandals, and Lombards, and the city of Rome thrice sacked and taken, ^on,^^at 
between the reign of Honorius emperor of Rome, and the time of Justinian it mean- 
emperor of Constantinople ; and so remained this head of Rome wounded a 
long time under the dominion of the Lombards, till at length this wound was 
cured again, as the sequel of this prophecy declareth. For so it folio weth in The 
the aforesaid chapter of the Revelation : “ And after this I saw,” saith he, 

“ another beast rising out of the land, having two horns like the lamb, and rising out 
spake like the dragon. Who practised all the power of the first beast before the 
his face, and caused all the inhabitants of the earth to worship the first beast, tending^” 
whose head was wounded and cured again, etc. And to him it was given to the horns 
give life to the image of the beast, and to make it speak : and also to make 
all them that will not worship the image of the beast, to be slain, and caused riieaneth 
all, from the most to the least, both rich and poor, free-melii and bond-men, to 
take the mark of the beast in their right hand and in <heir foreheads, so that 
none should buy and sell unless he had the beast’s mark about him,” etc. 

The description of this second beast being well viewed, it cannot be avoided. The mys- 
but needs must be applied to the bishop of Rome, and to none other, as by the 
history and order of times is evident to be proved. For who else representeth teenth 
the horns of “ the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world,” chapter 
but only he ? Who speaketh with the voice of the dragon so proudly as he ? °eiation^" 
The voice of the dragon spake once to Christ, “ That all the glory of the world expound- 
was his, to give to whom he would, and that he would give it,” etc. And doth 
not this false-horned lamb, speaking in the same voice of the dragon, say by 
the mouth of pope Gregory VII., “ That all the kingdoms of the earth were 
his, and that he had power in earth to loose, and take away empires, kingdoms, 
dukedoms, and what else soever mortal men may have, and to give them 
where he would,” 3 etc. ? 

Furthermore, at what time the declining state of Rome began to decay, and The 
Italy was brought under subjection of the Lombards, then the pope stirred up of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, to take his part against the Lombards, and to restore mon^chy 
again the old glory of that monarchy to his former state. And, therefore, who revived 
cured the wounded head of this beast again, but only he ? Who gave life and JfgJop of 
speech to the image of the beast, but he ? who, after that, by the help of the Rome. 
French kings, he had subdued those Lombards, with other aliens, and had 
gotten the possession of Rome into his own hands, so repaired and advanced 
the fame and name of Rome, that since that time dl persons, from the highest 
to the lowest, both rich and poor, have been glad to send and seek to Rome, 

(1) Rev. xvii. (2) Of these forty-two months, and the exposition thereof, read after. 

(3) Ex Platina in VitE Gregor. VII [He thus calls upon the apostolical choir to second his 
assumptions “ Agite igitur apostolorum sanctissimi principes, et quod dixj, vestrd auctoritate 
interposita, confirmate, ut omnes nunc demum intelhgant, si potestis in coelo ligare et solvere ; in 
terra quoque imperia, regna, principatus— ^et quicqmd habere mortales possunt— auferre et dare 
VOS posse,” etc ; fol ISO, edit Lugduni, I,*) 12 A somewhat different turn is given to this address 
by the author cited in Bower’s “ Lives of the Popes,” (vol v p 280,) Paulus Bernriedensis — Ed.] 
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yea, kings, emperors, queens, and dukes, have been glad to kiss that bishop’s 
feet, and to lead his horse by the bridle. So that the majesty of Rome, in the 
old heathen emperors’ days, was never moie terrible nor glorious, nor ever had 
more power to persecute and overcome God’s saints, than these lamb-like 
bishops of Rome have had, and have exercised, these five hundred years in 
Christendom. And, theiefore, who else in all the world hath so much power to 
do the works of the first beast before his face, as he ? oi who but he alone, who 
Power to forceth both high and low, rich and poor, fiee and bond, to receive the seal, 
and to become loyal to the city and see of Rome^ so that whosoever hath not 
the^Sa°t tie «iark whereby to be known to hold of the church of Rome, shall have no 
before his place to buy and sell, nor to occupy in all Christendom. 

siglit Now if any papist whatsoevei, in answering to this my question, can apply 
this prophetical mystery of these two beasts otherwise than thus, I would heartily 
desire him to take so much pains to satisfy this doubt at his good pleasure and 
leisure. In the mean season, let this stand for a Corollai iim : that the bishop 
of Rome, by this description, must be that second beast prophesied to come lu 
the latter time of the chuich under a false pretensed lamb, to restore again the 
old persecutions of Rome, and to distuib the whole church of Christ, as this 
day too truly is come to pass. 

The fourth Question. 

As touching my fourth question, although I could urge you with another 
like prophetical place of Scripture, no less evident against the bishop of Rome, 
taken out of the second epistle of Saint Paul to the Thessalonians, where men- 
tion is made of the son of perdition, “ sitting m the temple of God, as God, 
and advancing himself above all that is called God, &c.” — Which place ye can 
by no reasonable evasion avoid — yet notwithstanding to let this pass, I turn 
my question to ask this of you : Whether the religion of Christ be mere spiritual, 
or else corporal ? If ye affirm it to be corporal, as was the old religion of the 
Jews, consisting in outward rites, sacrifices, and ceremonies of the law; then 
shew, if ye can, what any one outward action or observation is required in 
Christian religion by the Scripture, as necessary in a Christian man for remission 
of sins and salvation, lave only the two sacramental ceiemonies of outward 
baptism, and of the Lord’s supper? Ho wbeiV neither these also as they are 
corporal ; that is to say, neither the outward action of the one, nor of the other, 
conferreth remission of sms, nor salvation, but only are visible shews of invi- 
sible and spiritual benefits. And furthermore, if our God whom we serve he 
spiritual ; how can his religion and service be corpoial, as we aie taught by the 
mouth of our Saviour, saying, “ God is a Spirit, and therefore they that worship 
him must worship in spirit and verity, etc.” 

Religion Now if ye grant (as ye must needs) this our Christian religion to he 
SintSal ^ corporal religion, then shew, if ye can, any one point, of all 

and not ’ tnese things, which ye strive for so much with us, to be spiritual, but altogether 
corporal, corporal, and extern matters and ceremonial observations, nothing conducing 
SrneS^ to any spiritual purpose ; as your outward succession of bishops, garments, 
the”spiri- vestures, gestures, colours, choice of meats, difference of days, times, and places, 
tual reii- hearing, seeing, saying, touching, tasting, numbering of beads, gilding and 
Sirist^o worshipping images, building monasteries, rising at midnight, silence in 
a corporal cloisters, abstaining from flesh and white meat, fasting in Lent, keeping 
hearing mass and divine service, seeing and adoring the body in 
whole fo™ bread, receiving holy-water and holy-bread, creeping to the cross, 
sum of ^ carrying palms, taking ashes, bearing candles, pilgrimage-going, censing, 
cath^oiSf*^ kneeling, knocking, altars, super-altars, candlesticks, pardons. In orders, 
religion Crossing, anointing, shaving, forswearing marriage. In baptism, crossing, 
in* salting, spatling, exorcising, washing of hands. At Easter, ear-confession, 
in par s. penance-doing, satisfaction ; and in receiving, with beards new shaven, to 
imagine a body where they see no body ; and though he were there present to 
be seen, yet the outward seeing and touching of him, of itself, without faith, 
conduceth no more than it did to the Jews. At Rogation-days, to carry ban- 
ners, to follow the cross, to walk about the fields. After Pentecost, to go about 
with Corpus Christi play. At Hollomas to watch in the church, to say a dirge, 
and commemorations, and to ring for All-Souls, to pay tythes tiuly, to give to 
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the high altar. And if a man will be a priest, to say mass and matins, to serve 
the saint of that day, and to lift well over his head, &c. In sickness to be 
annealed, to take his rites ; after his death to have funerals, and obits said for 
him, and to be rung for at his funeral, month mind, and year mind, &c. Add 
moreover to these the outward sacrifice of the mass, with opus operatum sine 
bono motii utentis. &c. 

All which things above recited, as they contain the whole summary and A man 
effect of all the pope’s catholic religion; so are they all corporal exercises, con- ^ 
sisting in the extern operation of man. Which if they can make a perfect right by the 
catholic Christian, then it maybe said, that men maybe made perfect Christians Pope’s 
by flesh and blood, without any inward working of faith, or of the Holy Ghost, without 
For what is in all these, but that which flesh and blood of his [own] strength anywork- 
is able to accomplish, though no inward strength or motion of the Holy Ghost 
did work ? ^ ^ ^ Ghost. 

But now the order of our religion, and way of salvation, consisteth not in such The 
corporal or outward things as these, but in other more high and more spiritual 
gifts, which far exceed the capacity of flesh and blood; of the which gifts, Christian 
the chiefest and only main cause that saveth man, and remitteth sins, is his 
faith in Christ. Which faith I thus define ; for a man to believe, by the blood- of man 
shedding of Jesus the Son of God his sms to be forgiven, God’s wrath to be siandeth 
pacified, and himself to be justified perfectly from all accusations that can he f^ith m 
laid unto him. And though the papists make a light matter of this, to believe Christ, 
in Christ, and when they hear us say, That faith only justifieth, they object 
to us again, and make it a small matter to be saved, if faith only justifieth us ; No light 
yet notwithstanding, this faith, if it be well examined, is such a thing that flesh 
and blood is not able to attain thereto, unless God’s My Spirit fiom above do blood^" 
draw him. 

Moreover, besides this faith, many other things are incident also to the doc- Many 
trine of our salvation. Albeit as no causes thereof, but either as sacraments 
and seaJs of faith, or as declarations thereof, or else as fruits and effects follow- salvation 
mg the same : so baptism, and the supper of the Lord, are as testimonies and besides 
proofs, that by our faith only in Christ we are justified; that as our bodies are note's 
washed by water, and our life nourished by bread and wine, so, by the blood causes 
of Christ our sins are purged, and the hunger of our soCils relieved by the death 
of his body. 

Upon the same faith riseth also outward profession by mouth, as a declara- Works of 
tion thereof. Other things also, as fruits and effects, do follow after faith ; as sanctifi- 
peace of conscience, joy in the holy Ghost, invocation, patience, charity, mercy, h?wThej 
judgment, and sanctification. For God, for our faith in Christ his Son, there- come aiid 
fore giveth into our hearts his holy Spirit of comfort, of peace, and sanctifica- 
tion, whereby man’s heart is moved to a godly disposition to fear God, to seek * ^ 
him, to call upon Jhim, to trust unto him, to stick to him in all adversities and 
persecutions, to love him ; and, for his sake also, to love our brethren ; to have 
mercy and compassion upon them, to visit them if they be in prison, to break 
bread to them if they be hungry, and, if they be burdened, to ease them ; to 
clothe them if they be naked, and to harbour them if they be houseless ; with 
such other spiritual exercises of piety and sanctification as these, which there- 
fore I call spiritual, because they proceed of the holy Spirit and law of God, 
which is spiritual. 

And thus have ye a catholic Christian defined, first after the rules of Rome, 
and also after the rule of the gospel. Now confer these antitheses together, 
and see whether of these is the true Christian, the ceremonial man after 
the chuich of Rome, or the spiritual man with his faith and other spiritual 
fruits of piety following after the same. And if ye say that ye mix them both 
together, spiritual things with your corporal ceremonies, to that I answer 
again, that as touching the end of remission of sms and salvation, they 
ought in no case to be joined together, because the main cause of all our 
salvation and remission is only spiritual, and consisteth in faith, and in no 
other. 

And therefore upon the same cause I come to my question again, as I began, 
to ask whether the religion of Christ be a mere spiritual religion; and whether 
in the religion of Rome, as it is now, is any thing but only mere corporal things 
required, to make a catholic man. And thus I leave you to your answer. 
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In turning over the first leaves of this book,i thou shalt find, gentle reader, the 
arguments of Pighius and Hosius, wherein thus they argue : that forsomuch 
as Christ must needs have a catholic church ever continuing here in earth, 
■which dll men may see, and whereunto all men ought to resort ; and seeing no 
other church hath endured continually from the apostles, visible here in earth, 
but only the church of Rome ; they conclude, therefore, the church of Rome 
only to be the right cathohc church of Christ. 

In answering whereunto, this is to be said ,* that forsomuch as the medim 
terminus of this argument, both in the ma^or and minou consisteth only in the 
words “visible and unknown,’* if they mean by this woid “visible,” in the 
major, that Christ’s church must be seen here to all the world, that all men 
may resoit to it, it is false. Likewise, if they mean by the same word “ visible ” 
in the minor y that no other church hath been seen and known to any, but only 
the church of Rome, they are likewise deceived. For the true chiucii of Christ 
neither is so visible, that all the world can see it, but only they which have 
spiiitual eyes, and be members thereof ; nor yet so invisible again, but such as 
be God’s elect, and members thereof, do see it, and have seen it, though the 
worldly eyes of the most multitude cannot do so ; whereof read more m the 
Protestation, above prefixed, to the chuich of England. 


FOUR CONSIDERATIONS GIVEN OUT TO CHRISTIAN PROTESTANTS, 
PROFESSORS OF THE GOSPEL ; WITH A BRIEF EXHORTATION 
INDUCING TO REFORMATION OF LIFE. 

The First Consideration. 

As, in the pages before, “ Four Questions” were moved to the catholic 
papists, to answer them at their leisure; so have I here, to the Christian 
gospellers, four considerations for them to muse upon with speed convenient. 

The first consideration is this . that every good man well weigh with himself 
the long tranquillity, the great plenty, the peaceable liberty, wliich the Lord of 
his mercy hath bestow^ed upon this land during all the reign hitherto of this 
our sovereign and most happy queen Elizabeth, in such sort as the like 
example of God’s abundant mercies is not to be seen in any nation about us ; 
so, as we may well sing with the psalm in the church, “ Non fecit taliter omni 
nationi, et opes glorise sues non manifestavit eis first, in having the true light 
of God’s gospel so shining among us, so publicly received, so freely preached, 
with such liberty of conscience without danger professed ; having, withal, a 
prince so virtuous, a queen so gracious, given unto us, of our own native 
country, bred and bom amongst us, so quietly governing us, so long lent unto 
us, in such peace defending us against such as would else devour us ; briefly, 
what could we have more at God’s hand, if we would wish ? Or what else 
could we wish in this world that we have not, if this one thing lacked not — grace 
to use that well which we have ? 

The Second Consideration. 

As these things first are to be considered concerning ourselves, so, secondly, 
let us consider likewise the state and times of other our countrymen and blessed 
martyrs aforepast ; what storms of persecutions they sustained, what little rest 
they had, with what enemies they w'ere matched, with what crosses pressed, 
under what princes, under what prelates, they lived, or rather died, in the days 
of king Henry the fourth, king Henry the fifth, king Henry the seventh, king 
Henry the eighth, queen Mary, etc.; under Bonner bishop of London, Gardi- 
ner bishop of Winchester, Cholmley, Story, bishop Arundel, Stokesley, Court- 
ney, Warham ; at wdiat time children were caused to set fire to their fathers, 
the father adjured to accuse the son, the wife to accuse the husband, the 
husband the wife, brother the sister, sister the brother; examples whereof are 
plenty in this book to be seen. 

(1) See infr^, pp. 7, 8, of this volume —Ed 
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The Third Consideration. 

Thirdly, let us call to mind, considering thus with ourselves, these good men 
and woi thy martyrs in those dangerous days, tasting as they did the heav 3 r hand 
of God’s sharp correction, beginning commonly with his own house first ; if they 
were alive now in these halcyon-days, under the protection of such a peaceable 
prince, 0 what thanks would they give to God! How happy would they count 
themselves, having but half of that we have, with freedom only of conscience and 
safety of life ! Or, if in case we ourselves had been in those times of theirs, so 
troubled and distressed as they were, spoiled of goods, hated of the world, cited 
in consistories, pinched in prisons, sequestered from house, wife, and children, 
looking for nothing but death ; what would we say ? what would we think ? what 
would we do? Much otherwise doubtless than we do now. God grant we 
may do better; for worse I think we cannot if we would. John Wicklifi, 
William Swinderby, Thorpe, Sawtry, with a number of godly men more, being 
then glad, in friese-gowns, going barefoot, to preach where they could ; if they 
were now alive, how glad would they be of these days, what pains would they 
take, yea, what pains would they not take in preaching the gospel, not for lucre, 
nor for money, nor passing for promotions or dignities of the church! Sir 
John Oldcastle, Lord Cohham, Sir Roger Acton, with divers woishipful gentle- 
men a great number, if they, being in our state, might enjoy with us their houses 
and lands, with the good favour of their prince (as then they could not), how 
gladly would they have contented themselves, though they never raised then 
rents and fines to the undoing of their poor tenants ’ Likewise in the time of 
John Hiiss and Jerome of Prague, the nobility and gentlemen of Bohemia, if 
they might have had half this tranquillity which we have, to enjoy the liberty of 
God’s word and true use of the sacraments without molestation of Romish pre- 
lates, what would they have cared how simply they walked in their attire, with- 
out any such monstrous pomp in pranking up themselves, as we Englishmen in 
these reformed days walk now, more like players on a stage, than God’s children 
m his church. 


The Fourth Consideration. 

Wherefore, well-beloved, these things being so, let us call ourselves to mind, 
considering the times that have been, the times that be, and the times that may 
come, how we stand, and by whom we stand. If it be the favour of God only 
that doth support us in the midst of so many enemies, let us beware that in no 
wise we provoke his indignation. If it be his truth and gospel that we profess, 
let us walk in the light of his truth, and keep ourselves within the compass of 
his gospel. What the gospel lequireth, and what it abhorreth, who knoweth 
not ? and yet who-followeth what he knoweth ? If St. Paul willeth every one 
to depart from iniquity, which naraeth the Lord Jesus; and if the Lord Jesus 
himself testifieth plainly his kingdom not to be of this world, how will then the 
nature of that kingdom so spiritual, and our conditions so worldly, match well 
together? To rip up all our deformities in particular 1 mind not here, neither 
need I, the same being so evident to all men’s eyes, that who cannot see our 
excessive outrage in pompous apparel, our carnal desires and unchaste de- 
meanors, without fear of God, our careless security, without conscience, as though 
there were no judgement to come, our studies so upon this world, as though 
there were no other heaven? What pride and idleness of life, double 
dissembling in word and deed, without simplicity, avarice unsalable, little re- 
gard to hear God’s word, less to read it, least of all to follow it, every man 
aspiring to worldly wealth and promotion, little or no mercy to the poor, rack- 
ing of rents and fines, bribing and taking unmeasurable. What should I speak 
of the contentions and unbrotheily divisions amongst us, most lamentable to 
see, but more lamentable, if all were seen which may or is like to follow upon 
the same ? Such were the times once of the church before the horrible perse- 
cution of Dioclesian ; for so we read, such hatred and disdain, through much 
peace and prospei ity of the church, to creep in amongst the churchmen. 

Wherefore let us be exhorted, dearly beloved, to reclaim ourselves while time 
doth serve. If we find the Loid so gracious in sparing us as he doth, let not 
that make us worse, but better. It is a lewd child that will not learn without 
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beating. A well-minding man will be good ; not forced by coaction, but of 
voluntary oiBce induced. As adversity, if it come, ought not to dismay us; so 
prosperity, now present, ought not to puff us up in security, considering what 
commonly is wont to follow ; as Plato well writeth, “ Summae atque effrenatse 
libertatis servitutem plerumque asseclam esse,” Of immoderate liberty and too 
much security, folio weth most commonly extreme servitude. And as Hippo- 
crates saith, ‘‘ dispositions of bodies, when they are come to the highest perfec- 
tion of health, then are they most subject to danger of sickness,” &c. Let us 
therefore, having light given us, walk like the children of light. Otherwise, if 
we walk like children of disobedience, God hath his rods to scourge us ; if we 
will needs be rebels, he hath his Pharaohs and Nabuchadnezzars to plague us. 
Or if we will be so inordinate and (with reverence be it spoken, without offence 
to God or man) so doggish and currish one to another, the Lordlacketh not his 
dog-strikers to whip us. And would God our lives were such, that the destruction 
and ruin, here of late seen among us, may portend nothing against us, as I trust 
there is no cause for us to fear; but rather to fear the Lord, and walk in his 
obedience, and amend that which is amiss amongst iis. Amen. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus bless thee, gentle reader, that long thou mayest 
read, and much thou mayest profit. Amen. 

Pax praedicantibus, gracia audientibus, gloria Jesu Christo. Amen. 
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ACTS AND MONUMENTS 


OF THE 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRS, 


AND 


MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL PASSED IN THE] CHURCH OF 
CHRIST, FROM THE PRIMITIVE BEGINNING, TO THESE 
OUR DAYS, AS WELL IN OTHER COUNTRIES, AS, 
NAMELY,! IN THIS REALM OF ENGLAND, AND 
ALSO OF SCOTLAND, DISCOURSED AT LARGE: 


send tfft difference between tfje Cfjurcff af Jfometfiat noto and 

tffe ancient Cijnccfj of Some tgat tgen 

Christ our Saviour, in the Gospel of St. Matthew,® hearing the 
confession of Simon Peter, who, first of all other, openly acknowledged 
him to be the Son of God, and perceiving the secret hand of his 
Father therein, answered again and (alluding to his name) called him 
a rock, upon which rock he would build his church so strong, that 
the gates of hell should not prevail against it, etc. In which words 
three things are to be noted : First, that Christ will have a church Three 
in this world. Secondly, that the same church should mightily be m 
impugned, not only by the world, but also by the uttermost strength 
and powers of all hell. And, thirdly, that the same church, notwith- 
standing the uttjermost of the devil and all his malice, should con- 
tinue. Which prophecy of Christ we see wonderfully to be verified, 
insomuch that the whole course of the church to this day may seem 
nothing else but a verifying of the said prophecy. First, that Christ 
hath set up a church, needeth no declaration. Secondly, what force, 
what sides and sorts of men, of princes, kings, monarchs, governors, 
and rulers of this world, with their subjects, publicly and privately, 
with all their strength and cunning, have bent themselves against this 
church. And, thirdly, how the said church, all this notwithstanding, 
hath yet endm-ed and holden its own. What storms and tempests 
it hath overpast, wondrous it is to behold : for the more evident 
declaration whereof, I have addressed this present history, intending, 
by the favourable aid of Christ our Lord, not so much to delight the 
ears of my country in reading of news, as most specially to profit 
the hearts of the godly, in perusing antiquities of ancient times ; to 
the end, first, that the wonderful works of God in his church might 


1) “ NTamely" is continually used by Foxe for espectallj/. — Ed 


(2) Matt. xvi. 16. 
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THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH OF ROME 


JSvor. appear to liis glory ; also, that the continuance and proceedings of the 
church, from time to time, being set forth in these Acts and Monu- 
ments, more knowledge and experience may redound thereby, to the 
profit of the reader and edification of Christian faith, 

^ For ^ if these divers times of the church, which have been so 
horrible and perilous from the beginning, almost, of the gospel 
(but especially during this latter age of Christ’s church, according 
to the true forewarning of the apostles), had not wanted writers and 
historians, more than writers might have lacked matter copious to 
work upon, so many notable things worthy of knowledge, which have 
happened in this church of England since the reign of Eucius (but 
namely since Satan broke loose), had not so escaped and passed with- 
out memory. Hereof some, yet notwithstanding (praised be the Lord 
there-for !), have been preserved and remain ; but yet the most things 
lost in silence ; and some, again, misshadowed and corrupted, either 
through obtrectation or flattery of writers; who, not observing “ legem 
histonse,” as Tully required,^ seemed either not bold enough to tell 
truth, or not afraid enough to bear with untruth and time. For as 
there never happened greater perturbations, tumults, and dissensions, 
among all the monarchies that have been since the first constitution 
of public regiment, than hath been seen among churchmen ; — betwixt 
popes, one pope with another, betwixt popes and emperors, for giving 
Paitmiity taking the imperial crown, and likewise betwixt popes and other 
hJstnno^^ nations ; — so writers commonly, in taking parts either with one or 
gJlphers other, as they inclined their affection, framed their style. 

Add also, hereunto, the barbarousness of those days, and, partly, 
negligence in the learned sort, which were no small causes why we 
lack now so many things much needful for those times to be known. 
Notwithstanding such as yet remain to be collected, especially of the 
more sincere and less suspected sort of writers, I have here purposed, 
by the favourable grace of Christ our Lord, in this history to digest 
and compile not so much to delight the ears of my country, as to 
the intent to profit the church of Christ, so that we, in these reformed 
days, seeing the prodigious deformities and calamities of these times 
now present, and comparing the same with the times that were before, 
may therefore pour out more abundant thanks to the Lord for this 
his so sweet and merciful reformation.^' 

The order Fot the better accomplishing whereof, so to prosecute the matter, 
as may best serve to the profit of the reader, I have thought good, 
hutory. beginning from the time of the primitive church, and so con- 
tinuing (by the Lord’s gmce) to these latter years, to run over the 
whole state and course of the church in general, in such order as 
digesting the whole tractation of this history into five sundry diversities 
of times.* 

First, I will intreat of the suffering time of the church, which cen- 
time of tinned fi’om the apostles’ age about three hundred years. 

Smrch Secondly, of the flourishing time of the church, which lasted other 
Theiiou- three hundred years. 

Thirdly, of the declining or backsliding time of the church, which 
comprehendeth other three hundred years, until the loosing out of 

(l) These obaervatioTis compose the opening paragraph of the Second Edition of the Acts and 
Monuments London i.)70 — P.o (2) Cicero, De Orator, hb. ii c. 15. 

(3) See note in the Appendix — Ed. (4) See note lu the Appendix —Ed. 
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Satan, which was about the thousandth year after the nativity of 
Christ. Daring which space of tinoie, the church, although in 
ambition and pride it was much altered from the simple sincerity of Jjf,® 
the primitive time, yet, in outward profession of doctrine and religion, time 
it was something tolerable, and had some face of a church ; notwith- 
standing some corruption of doctrine, with superstition and hypocrisy, 
was then also crept in. And yet in comparison of that which followed 
after, it might seem, as I said, something sufferable. 

Fourthly, followed the time of Antichrist, and loosing of Satan, xiietme 
or desolation of the church, whose full swinge containeth the space of ' 
four hundred years. In which time both doctrine and sincerity of 
life were utterly, almost, extinguished ; namely, in the chief heads and 
rulers of this west church, through the means of the Roman bishops, 
especially counting from Gregory VII. called Hildebrand, Innocent 
III., and the friars which with him crept in, till the time of John 
Wicldiff and John Huss, during four hundred years. 

Fifthly and lastly, after this time of Antichrist reigning in the The re- 
church of God by violence and tyranny, followeth the reformation 
and purging of the church of God, wherein Antichrist beginneth to 
be revealed, and to appear in his colour, and his antichristian doctrine 
to be detected, the number of his church decreasing, and the number 
of the true church increasing. The durance of wdiich time hath 
continued hitherto about the space of two hundred and fourscore 
years ; and how long it shall continue more, the Lord and Governor 
of all times, he only knoweth. For in these five diversities and 
alterations of times, I suppose the whole course of the church may 
well be comprised. The which church, because it is universal, and 
sparsedly through all countries dilated, therefore in this history, 
standing upon such a general argument, I shall not he bound to any 
one certain nation more than another : yet notwithstanding keeping 
mine argument aforesaid, I have pm’posed principally to tarry upon 
such historical acts and records, as most appertain to this my country 
of England and Scotland. 

And forsomuch as the church of Rome, in all these ages above The 
specified, hath challenged to itself the supreme title and ringleading r “mJ' 
of the whole universal church on earth, by whose direction all other 
churches have been governed ; in writing, therefore, of the church of 
Christ, I cannot but partly also intermeddle with the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the same church, forsomuch as the doings and orderings 
of all other churches from time to time, as well here in England as 
in other nations, have this long season chiefly depended upon the 
same. Wherefore, as it is much needful and requisite to have the 
doings and orderings of the said church to be made manifest to all 
Christian congregations, so have I framed this history, according to 
the same purpose. First, in a general description briefly to declare, 
as in a summary table, the misguiding of that church, comparing the 
former primitive state of the forenamed church of Rome, with these 
latter times of the same : which done, then after, in a more special 
tractation, to prosecute more at large all the particulars thereof, so 
far forth as shall seem not unprofitable for the public instruction of 
all other Christian churches, to behold and consider the manner and 
dealing of this one In the wdiich one church of Rome four things, 
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as most special points, seem to me chiefly to be considered ; to wit, 
Title, Jurisdiction, Life, and Doctrine. Wherein I have here to 
declare, First, concerning the title or primacy of the church, how it 
first began, and upon what occasion ; Secondly, concerning the juris- 
diction and authority thereof, what it was, and how far it did extend ; 
Thirdly, touching the misorder of life and conversation, how inordi- 
nate it is ; and Fourthly, the form of doctrine, how superstitious 
and idolatrous of late it hath been. Of the which four, the first was 
prejudicial to all bishops ; the second, derogatory to kings and empe- 
rors ; the third, detestable to all men ; the fourth, injurious against 
Christ. 

For first, the title and style of that church was such, that it over- 
went all other churches, being called “ The holy universal mother 
church, which could not err and the bishop thereof, ‘‘ Holy father 
the pope,” “ Bishop universal,” “ Prince of priests,” “ Supreme head 
of the universal church, and vicar of Christ here in earth, which must 
not be judged ; having all knowledge of Scripture, and all laws, con- 
tained within the chest of his breast.” 

Secondly, the jurisdiction of that bishop was such, that, challenging 
to himself both the swords, that is, both the keys of the spiritualty 
and the sceptre of the laity, not only he subdued all bishops under 
him, but also advanced himself above kings and emperors, causing 
some of them to lie under his feet, some to hold his stirrup, some to 
lead his horse by the bridle, some to kiss his feet ; placing and dis- 
placing emperors, kings, dukes, and earls, whom and when he listed ; 
taking upon him to translate the empire at his pleasure, first, from 
Greece to France, then ftom France to Germany, preferring and 
deposing whom h^L pleased, confirming them which were elected. 
Also, being emperor himself, sede 'oacante,, pretending authority or 
power to invest bishops, to give benefices, to spoil churches, to give 
authority to bind and loose, to call general councils, to judge over 
the same, to set up religions, to canonize saints, to take appeals, to 
bind consciences, to make laws, to dispense with the law and word of 
God, to deliver from purgatory, to command angels, etc. 

Thirdly, what was the life and conversation of the court of Rome, 
hereafter in the process of this history followeth to be seen and 
observed. 

Fourthly, such was his doctrine in like manner, tedious to students, 
pernicious to men’s consciences, injurious to Christ Jesus, and contrary 
to itself. In laws more divers, in volume more large, in diligence 
and study more applied, in vantage and preferment more gainful, 
than ever was the study and learning of the holy Scripture of God. 

All which four points well considered and advised in this present 
history set forth, I trust it may minister to the indifferent Christian 
reader, sufiScient instruction to judge what is to be esteemed of this 
see and church of Rome. 

But here by the way it is to be noted, that all these deformities 
above touched, of vain title, of pretended jurisdiction, of heretical 
doctrine, of schismatical life, came not into the church of Rome all at 
one time, nor sprang with the beginning of the same church, but with 
long working and continuance of time by little and little crept up 
through occasion, and came not to full perfection, till the time partly 
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of pope Silvester,^ partly of pope Gregory VII. a.d. 1080, partly of 
Innocent III., and, finally, of pope Boniface VIIL a.d. 1300. 
Of the which four popes, the first brought in the title, a.d. 314, 
which was never in such ample wise before publicly enacted, and 
received publicly in the said church of Rome. The second brought 
in jurisdiction. The third, which was pope Innocent, with his rabble 
of monks and friars (as Peter the Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, John 
Duns Scotus), and with such other bishops as succeeded in the same 
see after him, corrupted and obscured the sincerity of Christ’s doctrine, 
and manners also. And lastly, pope Boniface VIII., a.d. 1300, 
and after him pope Clement V., over and besides the jurisdiction 
sufficiently advanced before by pope Hildebrand, added moreover 
the temporal sword to be carried before them ; and that no empe- 
ror (were he never so well elected) should be sufficient and lawful 
without the pope’s admission, whereby the pope’s power was brought 
now to its full pride and perfection. And thus came up the cor- 
ruption of the Komish church in continuance of years, by degrees 
and not altogether nor at one time, as is declared, and hereafter more 
particularly (Christ willing) shall be expressed. 

Wherefore, whosoever shall have hereafter to do with any adver- 
saries, about the antiquity or authority of the church of Rome, let him 
here well consider when and how the Title, Jurisdiction, and Corrup- 
tion of Life and Doctrine, first began in the pope’s see. And so shall 
he see, that the church of Rome, as it is now governed with this 
manner of title, jurisdiction, life, and institution of doctrine, never 
descended from the primitive age of the apostles, or from their suc- 
cession, “ Nisi tantum sequivoce,^ et non univoce.”^ Like as Sancta 
Maria picta non est sancta Maria, et homo pictus non est homo,” as 
the schools do say (that is, “ As the picture of the holy Virgin is 
not the holy Virgin, and as a man painted on the wall is not a man”), 
so it is to be said of the church of Rome (the institution and doc- 
trine of the chm'ch of Rome I mean), that although it hath the name 
of the church apostolical, and doth bring forth a long genealogy of 
outward succession from the apostles, as the Pharisees did in Christ’s 
time bring their, descent from Abraham their father : yet all this is 
(as I said) but ovlj cequiwci^ that is, in name only, and not in effect 
or matter, which maketh the apostolical church indeed ; forasmuch as 
the definition of the apostolical church neither now agreeth with this 
present church of Rome, nor yet the manner, form, and institution 
of the said Romish church, as it now standeth with this title, juris- 
diction, life, and doctrine, had ever any succession or offspring from 
the primitive church of the apostles. But, as Christ said by the Phari- 
sees, that they were the children, not of Abraham, but of the devil, 
in semblable wise may be answered, that this church bf Rome now 
present, with this title, jurisdiction, life, and doctrine now used, 
cannot be fathered upon the apostles, neither Peter, nor Linus, but is 
of another author, whom here I will not name. 

And here now cometh in the argument of Pighius, Hosiiis, and 

(1) Silvester 1. was the thirty-second bishop of Rome, and was elected to the pontifical chair in 
the room of Melchiades, Jan. 31, a.d 314 In his time were held the famous councils of Arles 
and Nice. Euseh. Hist, hb x c. 5, and Vit. Coast, lib ui. c. 6. 

(2) “ ^qxuvocd that is, in name only, and not in very deed, 

(3) “ Univocd," that is, both in name and also in definition and effect, freeing with the name. 
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Eckius, to be answered unto, who, arguing for the antiquity and 
— authority of the church of Rome, reason on this manner — 

Theargu- 

ment of That forsomuch as an ordinary and a known church visible must here he 

H?sius!’ known continually on earth, during from the time of the apostles, to the 

and Ec- which church all other churches must have recourse : 

fhe^au-^ ri- And seeing then there is no other church visible, orderly known to have 
thonty of endured from the apostles* time, but only the church of Rome : 

i. They conclude, therefore, that the church of Rome is that church where- 
Ro^me churches must have recourse. 

Answer. To the whicli syllogism I answer thus : that this word durans 
ecclesia,” the “ during church,” in the minor, hath fallaciam cequimcL 
For although the name of the church and outward succession of 
bishops have had their durance from the time of the apostles, yet 
neither is the definition and matter which maketh a true apostolical 
The church indeed, and uniwce^ now in the church of Rome, nor yet 
were the form and institution of the church now used in Rome ever 
from the apostles ; which apostles were never authors or fathers of 
this title, jurisdiction, life, and doctrine, now taught in Rome ; but 
rather were enemies ever to the same. 

The Again to the major, which standeth upon two parts, I answer, first ; 
aSned.^' although the necessity of the church, during from the apostles, may 
and must be granted ; yet the same necessity was not bound to any 
certain place or person, but only to faith : so that wheresoever (that 
is to say, in whatsoever congregation) true faith was, there was 
the church of Christ. And because the true faith of Christ must 
needs ever remain on earth, therefore the church also must needs 
remain on earth. And God forbid that the said true faith of Christ 
should only remain jn one city in the world, and not another as well. 
And therefore to the second part of the major is to be said, that as 
this true and sincere faith of Christ is not so given, to remain fixedly 
in one place or city alone ; so neither is there any one church in the 
world so ordained and appointed of God, that all other churches 
should have their recourse unto it, for determination of their causes 
and controversies incident. And thus much to the argument of 
Pighius and Hosius. 

The Now" as touching the authorities and allegations of the ancient 
of Rome ^octoTS and holy fathers in the commendation of the church of Rome, 
distin- here cometh in also to be noted, that whosoever will understand 
^0 rightly their authorities, and answer to the same, must first learn to 

Sender- Blake a difference and distinction of the said church of Rome, from 
times what it was, to what it is : forasmuch as the church of Rome is not 
the same church now, which it was then, but only cequimcl : other- 
wise, as touching the very property and definition of a church, it is 
another church, and nothing agreeing to what it was then, save only 
How it in outward name and place. Therefore, by this distinction made, I 
meUe?" ^uswcr the places of Irenseus, Cyprian, and other famous doctors, 
old commending the church of Rome as catholic and apostolical, and say 
that these doctors, speaking of the church of Rome which then waSy 
said not untruly, calling it catholic and apostolical ; for that the same 
church took not only their ordinary succession of bishops but also their 
Oldinary doctrine and institution from the apostles. But speaking of 

(1) For aa explanation of the logical terms here and elsewhere used, see the Appendix •— En. 
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the church of Rome which now is, we say the said places of the doctors Eaior- 
are not true, neither do appertain to the same ; all which doctors 
neither knew the church of Rome that now is, nor, if they had, would 
ever have judged any thing therein worthy such commendation. 

Over and besides, our adversaries yet more object against us, The pnn- 
who, heaving and shoving for the antiquity of the Romish church, 
for lack of other sufficient reason to prove it, are driven to fall in 
scanning the times and years. What !” say they, where was this 
church of yours before these fifty years ?” To whom briefly to 
answer, first we demand what they mean by this which they call our Answer 
church ? If they mean the ordinance and institution of doctrine and 
sacraments now received of us, and differing from the church of 
Rome, we affirm and say, that our church was, when this church of 
theirs was not yet hatched out of the shell, nor did yet ever see any 
light : that is, in the time of the apostles, in the primitive age, in 
the time of Gregory I. and the old Roman chtuch, when as yet no 
universal pope was received publicly, but repelled in Rome ; nor this 
fulness of plenary power yet known ; nor this doctrine and abuse of 
sacraments yet heard of. In witness whereof we have the old acts 
and histories of ancient time to give testimony with us, wherein we 
have sufficient matter for us to shew that the same form, usage, and 
institution of this our present refoimed church, are not the beginning 
of any new church of our own, but the renewing of the old ancient 
church of Christ ; and that they are not any swerving from the church church of 
of Rome, but rather a reducing to the church of Rome. Whereas fSi 
contrary, the church of Rome which now is, is nothing but a swerving 
from the church of Rome which then was, as partly is declared, of Rome, 
and more shall appear, Christ willing, hereafter. , 

And whereas the said our adversaries do moreover charge us with Another 
the faith of our fathers and godfathers, wherein we were baptized, 
accusing and condemning us for that we are now revolted from them 
and their faith, wherein we were first christened : to this we answer, Answer, 
that we being first baptized by our fathers and godfathers in water, in to 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, the the 
same faith wherein we w^ere christened then, we do retain : and oFlnsgod- 
because our godfathers were themselves also in the same faith, there- Sfpomts*) 
fore they cannot say that we have forsaken the faith of our godfathers. 

As for other points of ecclesiastical uses, and circumstances con- consonant 
sidered, besides the principal substance of faith and baptism, if they thiS^i. 
held any thing which receded from the doctrine and rule of Christ, 
therein we now remove ourselves ; not because we would differ from 
them, but because we would not with them remove from the rule of 
Christ’s doctrine. Neither doth the sacrament of our baptism bind 
us in all points to the opinions of them that baptized us, but to the 
faith of him in whose name we were baptized. For as, if a man were 
christened of a heretic, the baptism of him notwithstanding were 
good, although the baptizer were naught ; so, if our godfathers or 
fathers, which christened us, were taught any thing not consonant to 
Christian doctrine in all points, neither is our baptism worse for that, 
nor yet are we bound to follow them in all things, wherein they 
themselves did not follow the true church of Christ. 

Wherefore as it is false, that we have renounced the faith of our 
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what a volume would it require ? Or, if here should be recorded all 
that this see hath burned and put to death since the loosing out of — 
Satan, who were able to number them ? Or if all their sleights to praSb 
get money should be described, as process of matter would require, of the 
who were able to lecite them all ? Of which all notwithstanding, churct 
the most principal grounds are reckoned at least to fourteen ortoget”^® 
fifteen sleights.^ 

I. Annates, or taxes on vacant archbishoprics, bishoprics, abbacies, 
priories conventual, and other benefices elective.^ 

£. Annates for retaining all previous preferments, along with the 
new one, although there had been paid similar annates before, on 
similar occasions, for the same preferments. 

8. New annates for all the same are required again, toties qmties^ 
they be, or are feigned to be, vacated by presentation to a new benefice, 
whereby it hath sometimes chanced that three or four annates have 
been paid by the same person for the same benefice. 

4. Preventions of benefices given out before they fell ; the same 
prevention being often given to divers and sundry persons by the 
pope's officials, for money's sake. 

5. Resignations upon favour, which used to be gi-anted by the 
ordinary, but which now in all cases the pope forbiddeth, or rather 
challengeth to be reserved to himself. 

6. Commendams. 

7. Vacancies in Ourid Romana.'^ 

8. Dispensations without end, as to dispense with age, with order, 
with benefices incompatible, as, if the number be full, if the house be 
of such or such an order. Item, dispensation for irregularity of 
various kinds, as for times of marriage, for ma^ying in degrees for- 
bidden, or in affinity canonical (as for gossips to marry) : It hath been 
known in France that a thousand crowTis have been paid to Rome in 
one instance, for dispensing with this canonical affinity (of gossips, 
as we call it), the same being yet not true but feigned. Item, dis- 
pensing for eating meats in times prohibited. 

9. Innumerable privileges, exemptions, graces for not visiting, 
or visiting by a proctor, for confirmations of privileges, for transac- 
tions made upon special favour of the pope, for exchanges of benefices 
with dispensation annexed, or making of pensions, with such like. 

10. Mandates issued by the pope to ordinaries, whereof every 
ordinary, if he have ten benefices in his gift, is liable to be served 
with one : if he have fifty benefices in his gift, he may be served with 
two mandates : and for every mandate there comes to the pope about 
twenty ducats. And yet, notwithstanding, so many mandates are sold, 
as will come buyers to pay for them and take their chance. 

II. The pope’s penitentiary, for absolution of cases reserved to 


(1) This passage on the sources of revenue to the papal court is taken from a work of Carolus 
Molinaeus, an einiiient French civilian, entitled “ Commentarius m Edictum Henrici Secundi, 
contra parvas datas,” etc , first written in Latin in 1551, and ten years after m French. In fact, 
the greater part of what Foxe says on the Life, Jurisdiction, and Title of the bishops of Rome has 
been culled from that work- Collation with the original has detected several blemishes in Foxe’s 
translation, which nave been removed — E© 

(2) “ Elective benefices” are explained by Car. Mol. to be those which were not rated in the pope’s 
books, and whose annual income was between 12 and 24 ducats. — E d. 

(3) See note, vol vii p. 571 —Ed. 

(4) That is, when the incumbent dies m Rome, or within twenty leagues of it, though it be 
only by accident that he was there The pope nominates to all benefices vacant in Cund Romana, 
excepting those of the neighbouring bishoprics.— Ed. 
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the pope, for breaking and changing of vows, for translation from 
one monastery to another, also from one order to another, for license 
to enter into certain monasteries, to carry about altars, with many 
other things of like device, pertaining to the office of the pope s 
penitentiary. 

12. Giving and granting of innumerable pardons and indulgences, 
not only in public churches, but also to be bought in private chapels. 

18. Appointing notaries, and prothonotaries apostolic, and bishops 
‘‘ vague,” termed “ nullitenentes”* at Rome. 

li. Granting bulls and commissions for new foundations, or for 
changing of the old ; reducing regular monasteries to a secular state, 
or restoring again to the old ; and writs without end about matters 
depending in controversy, that otherwise might and ought to be 
decided by the ordinary. 

By reason of all which devices (not including the first, of the 
annates), it was found by a computation made in the time of Louis 
XL (a.d. 1468), that, at that time, the sum of 200,000 crowns was 
yearly paid, and transported to Rome out of France alone ; which 
sum Carolus Molineus testifies, had in his time, a.d. 1551, been 
doubled to 400,000, besides a like sum for annates ; to all which add 
the revenues of French benefices, held by aliens at the court ^of 
Rome : which altogether are thought to make the total sum yearly 
going out of France to the pope’s coffers of late years, ten hundred 
thousand, or a million, crowns. Now what hath risen besides in other 
realms and nations, let other meni conjecture. 

Wherefore if the gospel send us to the fruits to know the tree, I 
pray you what is to be thought of the church of Rome, with these 
fruits of life ? Or, if we will seek the church in length and number 
of years, where was this church of Rome with these qualities then, at 
what time the church of Rome was a persecuted church, not a perse- 
cuting church ? And when the bishops thereof did not make mar- 
tyrs, as these do now, hut were made martyrs themselves, to the 
number of five-and-twenty, in order one after another ? Or when 
the bishops thereof were elected and exalted, not by factious con- 
spiring, not by power or parts-taking, not by money or fr-iends- 
making, as they be now, but by the free voices of the people and 
of the clergy, with the consent of the emperor joined withal, and 
not by a few conspiring cardinals, closed up in a comer, as now 
they be, etc. 

And yet, if there were no other difference in the matter, but only 
corruption of life, all that we would tolerate, or else impute to the 
common fragility of man, and charge them no further therein than 
we might charge ourselves. Now over and beside this deformity of 
life, wherein they are clean gone fi*om the former steps of the true 
church of Rome, we have moreover to charge them in greater points, 
more nearly touching the substantial ground of the church, as in their 
jurisdiction presumptuously usurped, in their title falsely grounded, 
and in their doctrine heretically corrupted. In all which three 
points, this latter pretended church of Rome hath utterly sequestered 

(1) Episcopi Nullitenentes, or Portatiles, or Vagrantes, were siidi as had no diocese, hut Tiere 
appointed to extraordinary services See Ducange’s Glossary, v. Episcopus. 
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itself from the image and nature of the ancient and true church of Exor- 
Rome, and they have erected to themselves a new church of their J?.!!!!- 
own making, as first usurping a jurisdiction never known before to 
their ancient predecessors. For although the church of Rome in the 
old primitive time had his place due unto that see among other 
patriarchial churches, and due authority over and upon such churches 
as were within his precinct, and bordering near unto it, as appears 
by the acts of the Nicene council yet the universal fulness and 
plenitude of power in both the regiments, spiritual and temporal, 
in deposing and dispensing matters of the chinch not to him belong- 
ing, m taking appeals, in giving elections, investing in benefices, in 
exempting himself from obedience and subjection of his ordinary 
power and magistracy, with his coactivc power newly erected in the 
church of Rome, was never received nor used in the old Roman 
church, from the which they disagree in all their doings. 

For although Victor, then bishop of Rome, about a.d. 190, went Victor 
about to excommunicate the east churches, for the observation oflromhfs 
Easter-day, yet neither did he proceed therein, neither was permitted ^unwa- 
by Irenseus so to do. And although Boniface I. likewise, writing to 
the bishops of Carthage, required of them to send up their appella- Bomface 
tions unto the church of Rome, alleging moreover the decree of the 
Nicene council for his authority ; the bishops and clergy of Carthage council of 
assembling together in a general council (called the Sixth Council of Th?sixth 
Carthage) to the number of two hundred and seventeen bishops, council of 
after that they had perused the decrees in the authentic copies of the 
aforesaid Nicene council, and found no such matter as was by the 
said Boniface alleged, made therefore a public decree, that none out 
of that country should make any appeal over tjie sea. And what 
marvel if appeals were forbidden them to be made to Rome, when Rome 
both here in England the kings of this land would not permit any to fn Eng!“ 
appeal from them to Rome, before king Henry II., who was there- 
unto compelled by pope Alexander III., because of the niui*der of 
Thomas Becket ; and also in France, the like prohibitions were 
expressly made by Saint Louis, a.d. 1268, who did forbid by aAppeiia- 
public instrument called “ pragmatica sanctio,’’ all exactions of the Rome ° 
pope’^s court wilhin his realm. Also by king Philip the Fair, France. 
A.D. 1296, the like ivas done, who not only restrained all sending 
or going up of his subjects to Rome, but also that no money, 
armour, nor subsidy should be transported out of his realm.^ The 
like also after him did king Charles V., surnamed the Wise, and his 
son likewise after him Charles VI., who also punished as traitors 
certain seditious persons for appealing to Rome. The like resist- The ^ 
ance, moreover, was in the said country of France, against the pope’s funsdic- ■ 
reservations, preventions, and other like practices of his iisurped 
jurisdiction, in the days of pope Martin V., a.d. 1418. Item, Et&nce . 
when king Henry VI. in England, and king Charles VII. in France, 
did both accord with the pope, in investing and in collation of bene- 
fices, yet, notwithstanding, the high court of parliament in France 
did not admit the same, but still maintained the old liberty and 
customs of the French church: insomuch that when the duke of 


(1) Nicen Con can 6 Vide infr&, p. 31. 

(2) Ex Aimonio de gestis Prancorum, hb. v cap 33 
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Exar- Bedford came with the king’s letters patent to have the pope’s 
procurations and reservations admitted, yet the court of parliament 
would not agree to the same, but the king’s procumtor-general was 
fain to go betwixt them, as is to be seen in their registers, a.d, 1425, 
the 5th day of March. In the days of the which king Charles VIL 
The prag- was sct forth in France pragmatica sanctio,” as they call it, against 
sanction. the annates, reservations, expectatives, and such other proceedings 
of the pope’s pretended jurisdiction, A.n. 1488. Wherefore, what 
marvel if this jurisdiction of the pope’s court in excommunicating, 
taking appeals, and giving of benefices, was not used in the old 
church of Rome, when in these latter days it hath been so much 
resisted ? 

EVIDENCES PROVING ECCLESIASTICAL PERSONS TO HAVE BEEN 
SUBJECT TO THEIR MAGISTRATES IN CAUSES BOTH 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND TEMPORAL. 

The And what should I speak of the form and manner of elections now 
j^unsdic- ^ church of Rome, clean converted from the manner of the 
tioncon- old church of their predecessors ? For, first, in those ancient days, 
elections when yet the church remained in the apostles only, and a few other 
Sned disciples, the apostles then, with prayer and imposition of hands, 
elected bishops and ministers ; as, by the apostles, James was made 
bishop of Jerusalem, Paul in Crete elected Titus, and Timothy in 
Ephesus : also Peter ordained Linus and Clement in Rome, etc. 
After which time of the apostles, when the church began more to 
multiply, the election of bishops and ministers stood by the clergy 
and the people, with the consent of the chief magistrate of the place, 
and so continued diiring all the time of the primitive church, till the 
time and after the time of Constantine IV., emperor of Constantinople, 
which emperor (as write Platina and Sabellicus)^ published a law con- 
cerning the election of the Roman bishop, that he should be taken 
for true bishop, whom the clergy and people of Rome did choose and 
elect, without any tarrying for any authority of the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, or the deputy of Italy : so as the custom and fashion 
had ever been before that day, a.d. 280. And here the bishops 
began first to writhe out their elections and their necks a little from 
the emperor’s subjection, if it be so as the said Platina, and Sabel- 
licus after him, report. But many conjectures there be, not un- 
Constan- profitable, rather to think this constitution of Constantine to he 
The mas- f^^^ged and untrue : first, for that it is taken^ out of the pope’s biblio- 
terome thecary, a suspected place, and collected by the keeper and master 
of the pope’s library, a suspected author, who, whatsoever feigned 
The ctn- apocryphal writings he could find in the pope’s chests of records, 
of *con “ making any thing on his master’s side, that he compiled together, 
stantine and thereof both Platina, Sabellicus, and Gratian take most part of 
mmed. their reports, and therefore may the more be suspected. 

Secondly, whereas Platina and Sabellicus say, that this Con- 
stantine IV. was moved by the holiness of pope Benedict IL, to make 
that constitution, how seemeth that to stand with truth, when both 
the emperor was so far off from him, being at Constantinople, and 

(1) Enead 8 lib vi. 

(2) Rath«*r simply, ‘ derived from tlie keeper and master, "etc SeeMolinasus, tom.iv. p 357 — -Eb. 
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also for that the said pope reigned but ten months ? which was but 
a small time to make his holiness known to the emperor so far off. 
And grant he were so holy, yet that holiness might rather be an 
occasion for the emperor so to confirm and maintain the old received 
manner of his institution, than to alter it. 

The third conjecture is this, for that the said constitution was not 
observed, but shortly after by the said Benedict, was broken in the 
election of pope Conon.^ And yet notwithstanding, albeit the con- 
stitution were true, yet the election thereby was not taken away from 
the people, and limited to the clergy only, and much less might be 
taken away from the clergy, and be limited only to the cardinals, 
without the consent of their prince and ruler, according to their 
own rubric in their decrees, where the rubric saith “ Let no bishop 
be given to any people against their wills ; but let the consent and 
desire both of the clergy and of the people, and of the order, be also 
required,*” etc. And in the same distinction,^ also, we read the same 
liberty and interest to be granted by Charlemagne and Louis his 
son ; not to a few cardinals only, but to the order as well of the 
clergy, as of the people, to choose not only the bishop of Rome, but 
any other bishop within their own diocese 'whatsoever, and to the 
monks likewise to choose their own abbot, setting aside all respect 
of persons and gifts, only for the worthiness of life, and gift of 
wisdom, so as might be most profitable for doctrine and example 
unto the flock, etc. And this continued till the time of the aforesaid 
Charlemagne and Louis his son, of the which two, Charlemagne the 
father, received expressly of pope Adrian I., a.d. 775, full jurisdiction 
and power to elect and ordain the bishop of Rome, like as did also 
Otho I., German emperor, of pope Leo VlII., a.d. 961. The other, 
that is Louis, son to the aforesaid Charlemagne, is said to renounce 
again, and surrender from himself and his successors, unto pope Paschal 
and the Romans, the right and interest of choosing the Roman bishop, 
and moreover to give and grant to the said Paschal the fiill possession 
of the city of Rome, and the whole territory to the same “belonging, 
A.D. 821; as appeareth by the decree, “ Ego Ludovicus.”^ But 
admit that feigned decree to be unfeignedly true (as it may well be 
suspected for many causes, as proceeding out of the same fountain 
with the constitution of Constantine aforementioned, that is, from the 
master of the pope’s library, of whom both Gratian and Volateran, by 
their own confession, take their ground), yet the same decree doth 
not so give away the freedom of that election, that he limiteth it only 
to the cardinals, but also requireth the whole consent of the Romans ; 
neither doth he simply and absolutely give the same, but with con- 
dition : “ Whomsoever all the Romans with one counsel, and with 

one accord, without any promise of their voices granted before, shall 
choose to be bishop of Rome.” And moreover in the same decree is 
required, that at tlie consecration of the said bishop, messengers should 
be directed incontinent to the French king concerning the same. 

(1) He took bis election from Theodosius, exarch of Ravenna. Vid. Platin. vit. Conon. 

(2) De ordmatione episcopi nullus invitis detur episcopus , cleri, plebis, et ordinis consensus 

et desidenum requiratur,” etc. — Rubrica de ordmatione episc. ex Caelestino Papa Dist. 61. § 13 , 
Dist. 68. cap. 26, “ Cleri.” (8) Dist. 63. § 34, “ Sacrorum.”— En. * 

(4) Dist. 63. [§ 30 The copy in the “ Corpus Juris Canonici” vanes a little from that quoted 
byPoxe. Page 86. Edit. Paris, 1687.— En.] 

(5) “ Omnes Romani uno consilio, et unS concordiS, sine aliquS piomissione, ad pontiticatus 
ordinem eligennt.”— Dist. 63. cap. “ Ego Ludov ” 
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Exor- Fuxtliermorej neither yet did the same decree (albeit it were true) 
— long continue. For although pope Stephen IV. and pope Paschal I. 
in Louis’s time were impapasied through discord, without election 
of the emperor, yet they were fain by message to send their pur- 
gation to him of their election. And after that, in the time of 
The Eugene IL, who succeeded next to Paschal, Lothaire son of Louis, 
emperor with his father, came to Rome, and there appointed 
p?oied* ” laws and magistrates over the city. Whereby may appear the 
false. donation of Louis, in giving away the city of Rome to the pope, to 
be feigned. And after Eugene, pope Gregory IV., who followed 
in about three years, durst not take his election without the con- 
sent and confirmation of the said emperor Louis. And so in like 
manner his successors, pope Sergius II., pope Leo IV,, pope Ni- 
cholas I. ; and so orderly in a long tract of time, from the aforesaid 
Nicholas 1. to pope Nicholas IL, a.d. 1059 (which Nicholas in his 
decree, beginning In nomine Domini,”^ ordained also the same) ; 
so that in the election of the bishops of Rome, commonly the con- 
sent of the emperor and the people with the clergy of Rome was not 
lacking. After which Nicholas, came Alexander IL, and wicked 
Hildebrand ; which Alexander being first elected without the em- 
peror’s will and consent, afterward repenting the same openly in his 
preaching to the people, declared that he would no longer sit in the 
apostolical see, unless he were by the emperor confirmed. Wherefore 
he was greatly rebuked, and cast into prison by Hildebrand, and so 
deposed. Then Hildebrand and his followers so ordered the matter 
of this election, that first the emperor, then the lay people, after that 
the clergy, also, began to be excluded. And so the election by little 
and little was reduced to the hands of a few cardinals, contrary to all 
ancient order, where, ever since, it hath remained. 

The ju- And like as in elections, so also in power judiciary, in deciding, 
pove?of determining of causes of faith, and of ecclesiastical discipline, 
the pope, the state of the church of Rome now being, hath no conformity with 
the old Roman church heretofore. For then bishops debated all 
causes of faith only by the Scriptures, and other questions of eccle- 
siastical discipline they determined by the canons, .not of the pope. 
His juris- but of the chuTch, such as were decreed by the ancient councils, as 
us^iSped ’^iteth Gregory of Tours.^ Whereas now, both the rule of scripture 
giving and sanctions of the old councils set aside, all things for the most 
posing of part are decided by certain new decretal and “ extravagant,” that is, 
ticaf pro- extra-decretal constitutions, in the pope’s canon law compiled, and 
motions, in his consistories practised. 

And whereas the old ordinance and disposition, as well of the 
common law as of the sacred councils, and the institution of ancient 
fathers, have given to bishops, and other prelates, also to patrons 
and doctors of ecclesiastical benefices, every one within his own 
precinct and dominion, also to cathedral churches and others, to have 
their free elections, and to prosecute the same in full effect ; ordering 
and disposing promotions, collations, provisions and dispositions of 
prelacies, dignities, and all other ecclesiastical benefices whatsoever, 
after their own arbitrement, as appeareth by the first general council 


(1) Dist 23 cap. 1 ** In nomine Domini 

(2) G.Tuionens in Francorum historiS, lib x. cap. 18 
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of France by the first general council of Nice ;® also by the Exor 
general council of Antioch, and is to be seen in the pope’s decrees 
and likewise, beside these ancient decrees, the same is confirmed 
again in more later years by Louis IX. the French king, in his con- nw® 
stitution, called ‘‘ Pragmatica sanctio,” made and provided by full Antioch, 
parliament against the pope’s exactions, a.d. 1^68, in these words as 
follow.** “ Item, the exactions and importable burdens of money, 
which the court of Rome hath imposed upon the church of our king- 
dom (whereby our said kingdom hath been miserably hitherto 
impoverished), or hereafter shall impose, we utterly discharge and 
forbid to be levied or collected hereafter, unless there come some 
reasonable, godly, and most urgent cause and inevitable necessity ; 
and even then not without the express and voluntary commandment of 
us, and of the aforesaid church of our kingdom.” Now, contrary to 
and against these so manifest and express decreements of general 
councils, and constitutions synodal, this latter church of Rome of late 
presumption, degenerating from all the steps of their ancestors, have 
taken upon them a singular jurisdiction by themselves and for their 
own advantage, to intermeddle in disposing and transposing churches, 
colleges, monasteries, with the collations, exemptions, elections, goods, 
and lands, to the same belonging : by reason and example whereof 
have come in these impropriations, first-fruits, and reservations of ^ 
benefices, to the miserable despoiling of the clergy, and horrible decay Ld first 
of Christian faith ; which things among the old Roman fathers were Sefi?L 
never known. For so far was it then from being the case that due 
necessaries were plucked from the church, that emperors, kings, and 
princes, plucking from their own, did rather cumulate the church 
with superfluities. , 

Again, when such goods were given the church by those ancestors, 
they were neither so given, nor yet taken, to serve the private use of 
certain churchmen taking no pains therein, but rather to serve the 
public subvention of the needy, as is contained in the canonical 
institutions® by the emperor Louis the Pious, set forth a.d. 880 . 

The words be these : “ The goods of the church are the vows and 
bequests of the faithful, the fines of sinners in satisfaction for their 
crimes, and patrimonies to succour them with hospitality, that are 
needy.” 

Whereunto agreeth also the testimony of Prosper, whose words The^^ 
be these :® “ Good men took not the goods of the church as their prosper 
own, but distributed them as given and bequeathed to the poor.” 

And saith moreover ‘‘ Whatsoever the church hath, it hath in 
common with all such as have nothing.’* 

Add the worthy testimony of St. Augustine to Boniface : Si 

(1) [Causa] 16. quasst. 7. cap. [10.] ** Omnes Basilicae ” (2) Can 6. 

(3) Causa 9. quaest. S. cap. 2. Per singulas.” 

(4) “ Item, exaetiones et onera gravissitna pecuniarum, per curiam Roroaiiam ecclesiae regni 
nostri impositas vel imposita (qmtus regnum imserabiliter depauperatum existit) sive etiam 
imponendas vel imponenda levan aut colhgi nullatenus volumus . msi duntaxat pro rationabili, 
pill et urgentibsimfi causfi, vel mevitabili necessitate, ac etiam de expresso, et spontaneo ^ussu 
nostro, et ipsius ecclesi® regni nostri,” etc. [More evidence on this particular case may be seen, 
if desired, in Riveti Jesuita Vap (Lug Bat, 1635,) cap. 18 § 4 and 5 — En ] 

(5) Institutiones Canonicae sub Ludovico Pio. [lib, i. cap. 83, m “ Karoh Magni et Ludovici Pii 
capitula sive leges eccles ab Ansegiso collects Pans, 1588 — Ed.] ** Res ecclesiae vota sunt 
fideUum, pretia peccatorum, et patrimonia pauperum ” [See note in the Appendix.— E d ] 

(6) ** Viros sanctos ecclesiae res non vendicasse ut proprias, sed at commendatas pauperibus 
divisisse.” Prosper de Vitfi Contemplative, lib. ii cap 9 —Ed 

(7) “ Quod babet ecclesia, cum omnibus nilul habentibus habet commune ” — Ibid. 

VOL. I. C 
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aiitem privatim, quse*nobis sufficiant possidemus, non sunt ilia nostra, 
sed pauperum, quorum procurationem quodammodo gerimus, non 
proprietatem nobis usurpatione damnabili vendicamus,” etc.^ 

Likewise vowsons and pluralities of benefices were things then as 
much unknown, as now they are pernicious to the church, taking 
away all free election of ministers from the flock of Christ. 

All which inconveniences as they first came and crept in chiefly 
by the pretended authority and jurisdiction abused in this latter 
church of Rome, so it cannot be denied, but the said latter church 
of Rome hath taken and attributed to itself much more than either 
the limits of God’s word do give, or standeth with the example of 
the old Roman church, in these three things especial. Whereof as 
mention is touched before, so briefly I will recapitulate the same. 

The first is this : that whatsoever the Scripture giveth and re- 
ferreth, either to the whole church universally, or to every particular 
church severally, this church now of Rome doth arrogate to itself 
absolutely and only ; both^ doing injury to other churches, and also 
abusing the Scriptures of God. For albeit, the Scripture doth give 
authority to bind and loose, it limiteth it neither to person nor place, 
that is, neither to the city of Rome only, more than to other cities, 
nor to the see of Peter, more than to other apostles, but giveth it 
clearly to the church, whereof Peter did bear the figure ; so that 
wheresoever the true church of Christ is, there is annexed power to 
bind and loose, given and taken merely as from Christ, and not 
mediately by the pope or bishop of Peter’s see. 

The second point wherein this present church of Rome abuses its 
jurisdiction contrary to the Scripture and steps of the old Roman 
church, is this : for that it extendeth its authority farther and more 
amply than either tJie warrant of God’s word, or example of time, will 
give. For although the church of Rome hath (as other particular 
churches have) authority to bind and absolve, yet it hath no such 
authority to absolve subjects from their oath, subjection, and loyalty 
to their rulers and magistrates ; to dispense with peijury ; to pro- 
nounce remission where no earnest repentance is seen before; to 
number remission by days and years ; to dispense with things ex- 
pressly in the word forbidden, or to restrain that which the word 
maketh free ; to divide religion into religions ; to bind and burden 
consciences with constitutions of men ; to excommunicate for worldly 
matters, — as for breaking of parks, for not ringing of bells at the 
bishops’ coming, for not bringing litter for their horse, for not paying 
their fees and rents, for withholding the church goods, for holding on 
their prince’s side in princely cases, for not going at the pope's 
commandment, for not agreeing to the pope’s election in another 
prince’s realm; with other such things more, and more vain than 
these* Again, although the Scripture giveth leave and authority to 
the bishop and church of Rome to minister sacraments, yet it 
giveth no authority to make sacraments, much less to worship sacra- 
ments. And though their authority serveth to baptize men, yet it 
extendeth not to christen bells ; neither have they authority by any 
word of God to add to the word of God, or take from the same, to 
set up unwritten verities under pain of damnation, to make fresh 

‘ (1) Aug. ad Bon Epist, 185. § 35.— Ed. 
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articles of belief, or to institute strange worship, otherwise than He ^a?or- 
hath prescribed who hath told ns how he would be worshipped. 

The third abuse of the pope’s jurisdiction standeth in this ; that Thejuns 
as in spiritual jurisdiction they have vehemently exceeded the bounds the^popf 
of Scripture, so they have impudently intermeddled themselves in abused 
temporal jurisdiction, wherein they have nothing to do ; ^ inso- uLrped 
much that they have translated the empire, they have deposed 
emperors, kings, princes, rulers, and senators of Rome, and set up ^ 
others, or the same again at their pleasure ; they have proclaimed nothing 
wars, and have warred themselves. And whereas emperors in ^ 
ancient time have dignified them in titles, have enlarged them with 
donations, yet they, receiving their confirmation by the emperors, 
have, like ungrateful clients to such benefactors, afterward stamped 
upon their necks, have made them to hold their stirrup,^ some to 
hold the bridle of their horse, and have caused them to seek their 
confirmation at their hand ; yea, have been emperors themselves, 

“ sede vacante, et in discordia electionis,” and also have been senators 
of the city ; moreover, have extorted into their own hands the plenary 
fulness of power and jurisdiction of both the swords, especially since 
the time of pope Hildebrand ; which Hildebrand, deposing the em- 
peror, Henry IV., made him give attendance at his city gate. And 
after him pope Boniface VIII. showed himself to the people on the 
first day like a bishop, with his keys before him ; and the next day 
in his robes imperial, having a naked sword borne before him, like an 
emperor, a.d. ISOO. 

And forsomuch as this inordinate jurisdiction hath not only been 
used of them, but also to this day is maintained in Rome ; let us 
therefore now compare the usage hereof to the old manner in times 
past, meaning the primitive and first age of the* church of the Ro- 
mans ; wherein the old bishops of Rome in those days, as they were 
then subject to their emperor, so were other bishops in like manner 
of other nations subject every one to his king and prince, acknow- 
ledging them for their lords ; and were ordered by their authority, 
and obeyed their laws, and that not only in causes civil, but also in 
regiment ecclesiastical. 

So was Gregory, sumamed the Great, subject to Mauritius, and to pope? 
Phocas, although a wicked emperor. So also both the pope and 
people of Rome took their laws of the emperors of Constantinople, 
and were subject to them, not only in the time of Honorius, 
hundred years after Constantine the Great, but also in the time of 
Martian, a.d. 451, and so further unto the time of Justinian and 
of Charlemagne, and also after their days.® In all wliich con- 
tinuance of time, it is manifest, that the imperial law of Martian 
did rule and bind in Rome, both in the days of Justinian, and one 
hundred and fifty years after, till the time of the empire being trans- 
lated from Greece unto Prance. Whereby it is clearly false, that 
the city of Rome was given by Constantine I. unto the bishop of 
Rome to govern : for that pope Boniface I., writing to the emperor 
Honorius, calleth in the same place Rome the emperor’s city.* And 

(1) As appeareth, Dist 10, cap. 1 and 2 : Dist. 97 ; [causa] 24, guaest. 5 [cap. 6], “ De illicita.’'' 

(2) See jewel’s “ Defence of the Apology,” part 4, chap. 7, div. 3 . — Ed. 

(3) [Decret. Greg. IX hb. ii ] De Juramentis calumniae, [tit. 7.]— Ed. 

(4) Dist 97, cap. 1. 

c 2 
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THE PEIMITIVE CHUBCH OF ROME 

the emperor Lothaire also appointed magistrates and laws in Rome, 
as is above mentioned.^ 

Moreover, for further probation hereof, that both the bishop of 
Rome, and all other ecclesiastical persons were in former time, and 
ought to be subject to their emperors and lawful magistrates, in causes 
as well spiritual as civil, by many evidences may appear, taken out 
both of God’s law and man’s law. And first by God’s law, we have 
example of godly king David, who numbered all the priests and 
Levites, and disposed them into four-and-twenty orders or courses, 
appointing them continually to serve in the ministry, every one as his 
proper order and turn came about : which institution of the clergy 
good king Hezekiah, also, afterward renewed, of whom it is written : 

He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, according to 
all things as his father David had done before : he took away the high 
groves, and brake down images,” etc.^ The said Hezekiah also re- 
duced the priests and Levites unto their orders prescribed by David 
before, to serve every one in his oflBice of ministration.® And this order 
from David still continued till the time of Zachary, at the coming of 
Christ our Lord, being of Abias’ course, which was the eighth order 
of the priests appointed to serve in the tabernacle.^ To pass over 
other lighter ofiices translated from the priests’ to the kings’ authority, 
as concerning the ordering of oblations in the temple, and reparations 
of the Lord’s house,® king Solomon displaced Abiathar the high -priest 
by his kingly power, and placed Sadoc in his stead.® Also, dedicating 
the temple of the Lord with all the people, he blessed the whole 
congregation of Israel.”^ Judas Maccabeus also elected priests, such 
as were without spot and had a zeal to the law of the Lord, to purge 
the temple, which tjie idolatrous Gentiles had before profaned.® Also 
king Alexander, writing to Jonathan, appointed him chief priest in 
his country.® Demetrius ordained Simon and Alcimus in the like 
office of priesthood.^® Jehoshaphat likewise, as in the whole land he 
did set judges, so also in Jerusalem he appointed Levites and priests, 
and heads of families to have the hearing of causes, and to minister 
judgment over the people."^^ 

By these and many other examples it is to be seen, that kings and 
princes in the old time, as well when priests were born priests, as when 
they were made by election, had the dealing also in ecclesiastical 
matters ; as, in calling the people to Grod’s service, in cutting down 
groves, in destroying images, in gathering tithes into the Lord’s house, 
in dedicating the temple, in blessing the people, in casting down the 
brazen serpent within the temple, in correcting and deposing priests, 
in constituting the order and offices of priests, in commanding such 
things as pertained to the service and worship of God, and in punish- 
ing the contrary. And in the New Testament, what meaneth the 
example of Christ himself, both giving and teaching tribute to be 
given to Caesar ? to Caesar, I say, and not to the high-priest. What 
meaneth his words to Pilate, not denying power to be given to him 
from above ? And again, declaring the kings of nations to have 
dominion over them, and willing his disciples not so to do, giving us 

(1) Plat, in vita Euge. iu (2) 2 Kings xviii. 3, 4. (3) 2 Chron xxix xxx, xxxi. 

(4) 1 Chron, xxiv 10 ; Luke i 8. (5)2 Kings xii xxm. (6) I Kings ii. 27. 

(7) 1 Kings viii. 14. (8) 1 Mac. iv. 42. (9) 1 Mac. x. 19. 

(10) 1 Mae. vli. 9, xiv 38 (11) 2 Chron. xix 8 (12) John xix. 11. 
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to understand the difference between the regiment of his spiritual king- Exor . 
dom, and of the kingdoms of this world, willing all worldly states to 
be subject under the superior rulers and magistrates, in whose regi- 
ment are dominion and subjection, and not in the other. Whereunto 
accordeth also the doctrine of St. Paul, where it is written : ‘‘Let every 
soul be subject to the higher powers,^’ ^ from whose authority, neither 
pope, cardinal, patriarch, bishop, priest, friar nor monk is excepted 
nor exempted : as Theophylact, expounding the same place declareth Theopny- 
and saith, “ He teacheth all sorts, whether he be priest, or monk, or 
else apostle, that they should submit themselves under their princes,’’ 
etc.® And St. Augustine writing to Boniface saith in much like sort : 

“ Whosoever refuseth to obey the laws of the emperor, which make 
for the verity of God, incurreth the danger of great punishment,” 
etc.® Also, in another place, writing against Oresconius, he hath these 
words : “ Kings, according as it is enjoined them of God, do serve 
God in that they are kings, if they in their kingdoms command those 
things that be good, and forbid things that be evil, such as appertain 
not only to human society, but also to God’s religion,” etc.* And 
yet, to come more near to the pope’s own doctors, Thomas Aquinas, 
not much discrepant from the injunction of the apostle above alleged, 
thus describeth the office of a king : “ Let a king,” saith he, “ under- 
stand, that he hath taken this office upon him to be as the soul within 
the body, and as God in the world ” ® In like agreement with the 
holy apostle St, Paul joineth also St. Peter :• “ Be you subject,” saith 
he “ to every human creature, whether it be to the king as most pre- 
eminent, or to others set over you,” etc.® Where the common gloss 
addeth thereto, “ To obey the same, whether they be good or evil.” 

These places rightly pondered, let any man now judge, whether the 
pope hath not done open wrong to the emperor, in exalting himself 
above the jurisdiction of his lawful prince and magistrate, notwith- 
standing whatsoever his own canon law saith to the contrary. 

And as it is sufficiently hitherto proved by God’s law, that all 
ecclesiastical persons owe their due subjection to their lawful princes, 
in matters as well temporal as spiritual : so no less evidences may also 
be inferred out of man’s law, and examples of the oldest fathers to 
prove the same. ' And first, to begin with the example of Gregory 
the Great, who in his epistle to Mauritius, writeth thus: “You were 
then ‘ my lord,’ when you were not the lord of the whole empire : 
behold Christ himself shall make you answer by me, which am his 
most simple servant and yours,” etc.^ And before him Eleutherius his The pope 
predecessor, bishop of Rome, writing to Lucius, king of this realm, 
calleth him by the name of Christ’s vicar. But what needeth much Lucms 
confirmation of this matter, when the pope’s decrees and canons be vS. ^ 
full of records hereof, testifying how the ancient church of Rome, not 


(1) Rom. xiii. 1. 

(2) “ Umversos erudit, sive sacerdos sit ille, sive monachus, sive apostolus, ut se principibus 
subdant ” 

(3) “ Qmcunque autem legibus imperatoris, quae pro Dei veritate feruntur, obtemperare non 
vult, acqmrit grande supplicium.”~Aug. ad Bonifacium [Epist 185. § 8. Edit. Ben. 1688.— Ed.] 

^ (4) “ In hoc enim reges, sicut eis divinitus praecipitur, Deo servmnt in quantum reges sunt, si 
in suo regno bona jubeant, mala prohibeant, non solum quae pertinent ad humanam societatem, 
verum etaam quae ad divmam religionem,” etc — Aug. contra Cresconium, lib. iii. cap 51. 

inquit, officium rex se suscepisse cognoscat, ut sit in regno sicut in corpore amnia, 
et sicut Deus in mundo,” etc. — Thom. Aquinas “ de Regim. prmcip.” lib i cap, 32. 

(6) 1 Pet h. 13. s if V if 

(7) “ Dominus meus fuisti, quando adhuc dommus omnium non eras; ecceper me servum 
ultimum suum et vestrum respondebit Cliristus,” etc.— Greg, adMauric. Aug. hb. m, Epibt. 61. 
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jExor- only received, but also required of the emperors, laws and constitu* 
tions to be made, touching not only such causes, but also such persons 
as were ecclesiastical ? And here, to omit by the way the chapter 
‘‘ Principes seculi,” also the chapter “ Administratores,” ^ with divers 
other beside, I will recite out of the epistle of Boniface I. to the 
emperor Honorius, so much as serveth for our purpose where it 
is mentioned, that the said Boniface, bishop of Eome, sent an humble 
supplication to the aforenamed emperor, desiring him, by his autho- 
rity, to provide some remedy against the ambitious contentions of the 
clergy, concerning the bishopric of Rome : which emperorv Honorius, 
incontinent at his request, directed and established a law, that none 
should be made bishop of Rome through ambition, and charging all 
ecclesiastical ministers to surcease from ambition ; appointing more- 
over, that if two were elected together, neither of them both should 
be taken, but the election to proceed further to another, to be chosen 
by a full consent of voices.® 

To this I adjoin also the law and constitution of Justinian the 
emperor, ratified and renewed afterward in the council of Paris, in 
time of king Louis the Pious ; where all bishops and priests be ex- 
pressly forbidden not to excommunicate any man, before his cause 
was known and proved to be such as, for the which, the ancient canons 
of the church would have him to be excommunicate. And if any 
should otherwise proceed contrary to the same, then the excommu- 
nicate person to be absolved by the authority of a higher decree, and 
the excommunicate to be sequestered from the communion, so long 
as should seem convenient to him that had the execution thereof.^ 
The same Justinian, moreover, in his laws and constitutions, how 
many things did h§ dispose and ordain in church matters ; as to have 
a determinate number of churchmen or clerks in churches;® also 
concerning monasteries and monks how bishops and priests should 
be ordained concerning removing of ecclesiastical persons from one 
church to another also concerning the constitution of the churches 
in Africa and that the holy mysteries should not be done in private 
houses, so that whosoever should attempt the contrary, should be 
deprived;^® moreover, concerning clerks leaving their churches 
also concerning the order and manner of funerals and that bishops 
should not keep from their flock.^® The same Justinian granted to 
the clergy of Constantinople the privilege of the spiritual court, in 
certain causes only civil, and not belonging to the bishop’s cognizance; 
otherwise in all criminal causes he left them to the judgment of the 
secular court.^* He giveth also laws and decrees for breach of matri- 
mony, in his Constitutions, and in divers other places. And, after 
Divine the doctrine of St. Paul, he commandeth all bishops and priests to 
Sin sound out their service, and to celebrate the mysteries, not after a 
the vui- secret manner, but with a loud voice, so as they might not only be 
tongue, heard, but also be understood of the faithful people, what was said 
and done.^® Whereby it is to be gathered, that divine prayers and 
service were then in the vulgar tongue. 

(1) [Causa] 23 quaest. 5. [cap. 20.] ** Principes cap. [26.] ** Admmistratores.*'’ 

(2) Dist. 97. cap. [I.] ** Ecclesise,” cap. [2 ] “ Victor ” 

(3) Dist. 79. cap. 8. *• Si duo.” f4) Causa 24. q. 3. cap. 6. “ De illicita.” 

(5) Justinian. Novell. Const. 3, [Corpus Juris Canonici, Pans, 1628, tom. ii , whence the fol- 
lowing references have been corrected — En.] 

(6) Ibid. 5 (7) Ibid 6 (8) Ibid. 16. (9) Ibid 37 (10) Ibid, bb 

(11) Ibid. S7. (12) Ibid. 59* (13) Ibid. 67. (14) Ibid 83. (15) Ibid 137. 
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And as the said Justinian, and other emperors in those days, had E^ror- 
the jurisdiction and government over spiritual matters and persons, 
the like examples also may be brought of other kings in other lands, 
who had no less authority in their realms, than emperors had in their 
empire. As in France, Clovis, the first christened king, caused a 
council to be called at Orleans, of thirty-two bishops,’^ where thirty- 
one canons were instituted concerning the government of the church, 
about five hundred* years after Christ. Charlemagne, beside his charie- 
other laws and edicts political, called five synods,® one at Mentz, the ***®®“®' 
second at Rouen,* the third at Rheims, the fourth at Chalons upon 
the Saone, and the fifth at Arles, where sundry rites and ordinances 
were given to the clergy, about eight hundred and thirteen years 
after Christ. The same Charlemagne also decreed, that only the canonical 
canonical books of Scripture should be read in the church, and none onij-^Tbe 
other.® Which before also was decieed a.d. S97, in the third read, 
general council of Carthage.® Item, he exhorteth and chargetli 
bishops and priests to preach the word, with a godly injunction to 
bishops ; “ The bishops, either by themselves or their deputies, shall Bishops 
set forth the food of God’s word to the people with all diligence, 

For, as St. Gregory saith, the priest which goeth without the sound prltch 
of preaching procuretli against himself the wrath of the secret Judge, -withdih- 
And also they shall bring up their clergy to them committed, in 
soberness and chastity. The superstition which in certain places is tion at 
used of some, about the funerals of the dead, let them exterminate £Sen 
and pluck up by the roots.” ^ 

Moreover, instructing and informing the said bishops and priests 
in the office of preaching, he willeth them not to suffer any to feign 
or preach to the people any new doctrine of their^own invention, and 
not agreeing to the word of God ; but that they themselves both will 
preach such things as lead to eternal life, and also that they set up 
others to do the same: and joineth withal a godly exhortation ♦ 

“ Ideo, dilectissimi, toto corde prseparemus nos in scientid veritatis, 
ut possimus contradicentibus veritati resistere: et diving donante 
gratis verbum Dei currat et crescat, et multiplicetur, in profectum 
ecclesiae Dei sanctse, et salutem animarum nostrarum, et laudein et 
gloriam nominis Domini nostri Jesu Ohristi. Pax prsedicantibus, 

f 'atia obedientibus, gloria Domino nostro Jesu Christo, Amen.” * 
urthermore, the said Charlemagne, in his Constitutions, divideth the 
goods given to the church, so that, in the more wealthy places, two 
parts should go to the use of the poor, the third to the stipend of the 
clergy. Otherwise, in poorer places, an equal division to be made 
between the poor and the clergy, unless the gift had some special 

(1) Foxe (cop 3 ring MoliniBus) says thirty-Mm , but see “ Labb6,” tom iv col 1403, with the title 
"xxxii. Episcoporum,” anno 511; and the Magdeburg Centuriators,” (cent. 6. col. 244, edit. 

Basil. 1624) —Ed 

(2) A D. 511 — Ed (3) See Labbe, tom. vii. col. 1231 — 71 —Ed. 

(4) “ Rome” (m Foxe’s text) is a mere slip for Roan or Rouen, which is the reading in Moli- 
naeus, who quotes Abbas Urspergensis, a chronicler of the 13th century , but Regino, abbot of 
Pruym, who published his chronicle about a.d. 900, says '* Tours.” Also Labb6, Con. General 
tom vii. col 1239, and M. Westmon p 153, an. 813 —Ed. 

(5) Ansegis Capit. lib. i. cap 20 

(6) Cone. Carthag. 3. c 47. Labb6 places this council under 897 ; tom. ji col. 1165 — Ed. 

(7) « Episcopos monemus ut sive per se, sive per vicanos, pabulum verbi divini sedulo populis 
annuncient, quia, ut ait beatus Gregorius, iram contra se occulti judicis excitat aacerdos, si 
sine prasdicatioms sonitu incedit* et ut ipsi clerum sibi commissum in sobnetate et castitate 
uutnant et ut superstitiones quas quibusdam in locis in exequiis mortuorum nonnulh faciunt, 
eradicent ” Ansegis , Capitul lib. i. cap. 82. 

(8) Ibid, lib 1 . cap 109 .— Ed. 
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exception.^ And in the same book, a little after,® the same author, 
Ansegisus, declareth it to be by the said Charlemagne decreed, that 
no ecclesiastical person or persons from thenceforth should presume 
to take, of any person, any such gift or donation whereby the children 
or kinsfolks of the said donor should be defeated of their inheritance 
duly to them belonging. Louis the Pious, king of France, and after- 
wards emperor, was son to the foresaid Charlemagne, who, being 
Joined together with the said Charlemagne his father in the empire, 
ordained also with his father sundry acts and observances touching 
the government of the church, as in the author before alleged may 
be seen : as first, that no entry should be made into the church by 
simony;® again, that bishops should be ordained by the free election 
of the clergy and of the people, without all respect of person or 
reward, only for the merit of life, and gift of heavenly wisdom.^ 

Also the said kings and emperors forbade that any freeman or 
citizen should enter the profession of monkery, without licence asked 
of the king before ; and added a double cause wherefore : first, for 
that many not for mere devotion, but for idleness, and avoiding the 
king’s wars, do give themselves to religion ; again, for that many be 
craftily circumvented and deluded by subtile covetous persons, seeking 
to get from them that which they have.® Item, that no young children 
or boys should be shaven, or enter any profession without the will of 
their parents. And no young maidens should take the veil or pro- 
fession of a nun, before they came to sufiBicient discretion of years to 
discern and choose what they will follow. That none should be 
interred or buried thenceforth within the church which also was 
decreed by Theodosius and Valentinian, four hundred years before 
them. Item, the said Charlemagne, two and twenty years before he 
was emperor, enacte'd that murderers, and such as were guilty of death 
by the law, should have no sanctuary by flying into the church : 
which also was decreed by Justinian three hundred years before 
this Charlemagne.^ 

Moreover, the aforesaid Louis the Pious, with his son Lothaire (or 
as some call him Clothaire) joined with him, among other ecclesias- 
tical sanctions, ordained a godly law, for laymen® to partake of the sa- 
crament of the body and blood of the Lord, in these words : “ Tliat 
laymen do communicate at least thrice [a year], if not oftener, except 
they be let, percase, by some heinous and grievous offences.” Item, 
they enacted that no goods of the church should be alienated under 
the pain Leoninm constitutionis,”® Unto this Lothaire, the French 
king and emperor, pope Leo IV. maketh suit, in these words : — 
“ The Roman law (meaning the law of the French emperors), as it 
hath hitherto stood in force, so now it may continue still in its 
vigour and strength.” ^ About^ a.d. 848, after this Lothaire, suc- 
ceeded his son Louis 11. in the kingdom and empire of France, before 
whom the foresaid pope Leo was brought into judgment for treason, 

(1) Ex Ansegiso, lib i. cap. 87. (2) Ibid cap. 89 (3) Ibid, cap, 19. 

(4) Ibid. cap. 84 {5) Ibid. cap. 120. 

(6) Ibid. lib. i cap. 101, 107, 159. “ De sacra Eccle.” (7) Justin, in Novel. 17. cap. 7. 

(8) “ Ut SI non frequentius, vel ter, laici homines communicent nisi forte gravionbus quibus- 
dam criminibus impediantur.”— Anseg. Capitul.lib. ii. cap. 45. The edition of Paris, 1588, reads, 
“ in anno communicent Ed. 

(9) Ibid. ii. lib. cap 29. 

(10) “ Ita et nunc suum robnr propriumque vigorem obtineat Dist 10, cap ult. “ Vestram.'* 
Decretum Ivonis Carnotensis, par. iv. cap. 181. [fol. L. edit. Basilese, 1499,— En ] 
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and pleaded his cause ; and there was, before the emperor, quit and Exor- 
released : which declareth that popes and bishops all this while were 
in subjection under their kings and emperors/ JeadX 

Moreover, descending yet to lower times, a.d. 1228, Louis IX. 
called Saint Louis, established a law or decree, against the new emperor, 
inventions, reservations, preventions, and exactions of the court 
of Rome ; and in the same year, another law against the pestiferous 
simony prevailing in the church ; also, a.d. 1268, he made a famous 
law for the maintenance of the liberty of the church of France, called 

Pragmatica sanctio Sancti Ludovici,'” the %vhich sanction was also 
practised long after in the kingdom of France against the pope’s 
collectors and under-collectors, as appeareth by the Arestum of the 
parliament of Paris, a.d. 1463, Furthermore, king Philip the Fair, 

A.D. 1303, set forth a law called Philippina,” wherein was forbidden 
any exaction of new tithes and first fruits, and other unaccustomed 
collections, to be put upon the church of Prance. Charles V, named 
the Wise, a.d. 1369, by a law, commanded that no bishops nor ® ^ 
prelates, or their officials within his kingdom of France, should exe- 
cute any sentence of interdict, or excommunication, at the pope’s 
commandment, over or upon the cities or towns, corporations, or 
commons of his realm.^ Item, Charles VI. a.d. 1388, against the Charles 
cardinals and other officials and collectors of the pope, revoking 
again the power which he had given to them before, provided by a 
law, that the fruits and rents of benefices, with other pensions and 
bishops’ goods, that departed, should no more* be exported by the 
cardinals and the pope’s collectors unto Rome, but should be 
brought to the king, and so restored to them to whom they did 
rightly appertain.® , 

The like also may be inferred and proved by the stories and 
examples of our kings here in England, as king Offa, and the kings 
Egbert, Edgar, Alfred, Ethelwold, Canute, Edward, William the 
Conqueror, William Rufus, Henry I., Henry II., till the time of 
king John, and after. Whose dealing, as well in ecclesiastical cases 
as temporal, is a sufficient demonstration to prove what injury the 
popes, in these latter days, have done unto the emperors, their law- 
ful governors and magistrates, in usurping such fulness of power and 
jurisdiction over them, to whom properly they owe subjection ; con- 
trary to the steps and example of the old Roman bishops their 
ancestors : and therefore have incurred the danger of a prcemunire^ 
worthy to be deprived. Although it is not to be denied, but that 
ecclesiastical ministers and servitors have their power also committed 
unto them, after their sort, of the Lord, yet it becometh every man 
to know his own place and standing, and there to keep him, wherein 
his own precinct doth pale him ; and not rashly to break out into 
other men’s walks. As it is not lawful for a civil magistrate to 
intermeddle with a bishop’s or a preacher’s function, so unseemly 
and unorderly it is again, that Boniface VIII. should have borne 
before him the temporal mace and naked sword of the emperor ; or 
that any pope should bear a triple crown, or take upon him like a 

(1) Causa 2. quaest. 7. cap. 41 “ Nos si incompetenter.” [See also Decretum Ivonis, par. 5. 
cap. 22 — Ed.] 

(2) Exregist. antiqnarum constit chart. 26 

(3) Ex Molinaeo in Commentanis. [Mohn. Opera, Par. 1681, tom. iv. pp. 308—9, § 18, 19 
Some clauses have here been intei changed, to render the histoiy correct,— Ed.] 
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lord and king. Wherefore let every man consider the compass and 
limitation of his charge, and exceed no further. The office of a 
bishop or servitor ecclesiastical, was in the old law to offer sacrifice, 
to burn incense, to pray for the people, to expound the law, to 
minister in the tabernacle, with which office it was not lawful for any 
prince or man else to intermeddle: as we read how Uzziah was 
punished for offering incense, and XJzzah for touching the ark, so 
now the office of Christian ministers, is, to preach the word, to mini- 
ster the sacraments, to pray, to bind and loose where cause urgently 
requireth ; to judge in spiritual cases ; to publish and denounce 
free reconciliation and remission in the name of Christ ; to erect and 
comfort troubled consciences, with the rich grace of the gospel ; to 
teach the people the true difference betwixt the law and the gospel, 
whereof the one belongeth to such as be not in Christ, and come not 
to him, the other pertaineth to the true believers in the Son of God : to 
admonish also the magistrates erring or transgressing in their office. 

And as these properly belong to the function of the ecclesiastical 
sort, so hath the civil governor or magistrate again his proper charge 
and office to him assigned, which is, to see the administration of 
justice and judgment, to defend with power the right of the weak 
that suffer wrong, to defend from oppression the poor oppressed, to 
minister with equity that which is right and equal to every man, to 
provide laws good and godly, to see the execution of the same as 
cause moveth : especially to see the law of God maintained, to pro- 
mote Christ’s glory and gospel in setting up and sending out good 
preachers; in maintaining the same; m providing bishops to be 
elected that be faithful; in removing or else correcting the same 
being faulty or negligent ; in congregating the clergy, when need is 
of any counsel or election, to hear their learning in causes pro- 
pounded ; and, according to the truth learned, to direct his judg- 
ment in disposing such rites and ordinances for the church as make 
to edification, not to the destruction thereof : in conserving the dis- 
cipline of the church, and setting all things in a congruous order. 
Briefly, the office of the civil ruler and magistrate extendeth to 
minister justice and judgment in all courts, as well ecclesiastical as 
temporal ; to have correction over all transgressors, whether they be 
laymen or persons ecclesiastical. And finally, all such things as 
belong to the moving of the sword whatsoever (that is to say, all out- 
ward punishment) are referred to the jurisdiction of the secular 
magistrate, under whose subjection the ordinance of God hath sub- 
jected all orders and states of men. 

Here we have the witness also of Hormisdas, bishop of Rome, 
which being well weighed, maketh the matter plain, that princes have 
to deal in spiritual causes also, not only in temporal : where the said 
Hormisdas writeth to Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople in this 
sort : “ Clara ccelestis misericordise demonstratio procedit, quando 
reges seculi causas de fide cum gubernatione politic conjungunt,*” etc.* 
And thus much, and too much peradventure, concerning the matter 
of jurisdiction, in which point this new church of Rome hath swerved 
from the ancient church of Rome which was, as is sufficiently proved. 

The third point wherein the church of Rome hath broken, and is 

(1) Ex Act. V, univers, concU. Constantinop. anno 528 ; [518 in LabM, tom. v. col. 151.— En.J 
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departed ftom the church of Rome, is the form of style and title Exor- 
annexed to the bishop of that see. As where he is called pope, most 
holy father, yicar general, and vicar of Christ, successor of Peter, 
universal bishop, prince of priests, head of the church universal,^ head the 
bishop of the world, the admiration of the world, neither God nor Rom?is”^ 
man, but a thing between both, etc. ; for all these terms be given ^o^the 
him in popish books. Albeit the name “ pope,” being a Greek name, of 
derived of Udirwag^ which soundeth as much as father in the Syra- Th^tities 
cusan speech, may peradventure seem more tolerable, as one which 
hath been used in the old time among bishops ; for so Augustine was hishop of 
called of the council of Africa, of Jerome, of Boniface, and others. 

Also Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, was called papa.^ Item, Clovis or Papa, a 
(as Rhenanus calleth him) Louis, first Christian king of France, nSTin 
calleth a certain simple bishop, Jerome also, in his Epistle to 

Chromatins, calleth Valerian by the name of pope; and likewise bishops of 
writing to Eustathius and Fabiola, he calleth Epiphanius, “ beatum know!^ 
papam,'^ In the Apologies of Athanasius, we read oftentimes that he 
was called papa^ and archiepiscopus. Ruffinus also calleth him pon- 
tificem maximum,^ Also Aurelius, president in the sixth council of 
Carthage, was called of the said council papa!" And before this, 
Eleutherius, bishop of Rome, writing to king Lucius, the first 
Christian king in this land, calleth him in his Epistle, the vicar of 
Christ, etc. But that any of these terms were so peculiarly applied 
to the bishop of Rome that other bishops were excluded from the 
same, or that any one bishop above the rest had the name of oecume- 
nical, or “ universal,” or “ head,” to the derogation of other bishops, 
or with such glory as is now annexed to the same ; that is not to be 
found neither in histories of the old time, nor ij\ any example of the 
primitive church, nor in the testimonies of ancient approved doctors. 

First, before the council of Nice, it is evident by pope Pius II.® that 
there was no [special] respect had then to the church of Rome, but 
every church was ruled by her own governance, till the year of our 
Lor4 325- Then followed the council of Nice, wherein was decreed, 
that throughout the whole university of Christ’s church, which was 
now far spread over all the world, certain provinces or precincts, to the 
number of four, be appointed, every one to have his head church. The four 
and chief bishop, called by them metropolitan or patriarch, to have the Ss ap- 
oversight of such churches as did he about him.^ • In the number of 
which patriarchs or metropolitans, the bishop of Rome had the first council of 
place, the bishop of Alexandria was the second the bishop of Antioch 
the third, the bishop of Jerusalem was the fourth patriarch. After- 
ward, to the number of these patriarchs came in also the bishop of 
Constantinople, ranking above the bishop of Alexandria.® So these four 
or five metropolitans or patriarchs had their peculiar circuits and pre- 
cincts to them peculiarly appointed, in such sort, as one of them 

(1) “ Summus’orbis Pontifex, Stupor mundi." 

(2) [Causa] 24, q. 1. cap. [18 ] “ Loquitur;” Dist. 50. cap [35 ] “De eo tamen ” cap 26 “ Absit.” 

[There is no title of “ Papa” given to Cyprian in the first of these references in the edit, of Pans, 

1687.— Ed. 

(3) Greg. Turon Hist, hb ii. cap. 27 .— Ed (4) Ruffin Hist Eccles. lib. ii. c 28.— En 

(5) Ex EpistoU Pii II 301. [See his Epistles, Lugduni, 1505, but in the collected vrorhs, 

(Basil, 1571,) the passage appears in Epist. 288, p. 802 « Ante Concilium Nicaenum, sibi quisque 

vivebat, et ad Romanam ecclesiam parvus habebatur respectus.”— E d I 

(6) Ex Epist Pii II. 301. See Note (4) p 39. 

(7) Ex concil. Nicaen. can. 6, 7. Labbe, Con. Gen. tom ii. cols. 31 and 827 .— Ed. 

(81 Ex I. concil. Constantinop. can. S. Labbe, tom. u. col. 948 . — Ed, 
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should not deal within another’s precinct, and also that there should 
be among them equality of honour, whereupon we read so oft in the 
decrees of the old councils of “equal de^ee of thrones, and of 
honour among priests and ministers.”^ Again, speaking of the said 
patriarchs or primates, we read in the second and third chapters of 
the council of Constantinople, “ That bishops should not invade the 
diocese of other bishops without their borders, nor confound churches 
together,’’ etc.® Moreover, the old doctors, for the most and best 
part, do accord in one sentence, that all bishops wheresoever placed 
in the church of God, “be of one merit, of like honour, and be all 
successors together of the apostles.”® Also, he that is the author of 
the book, called Dionysius Areopagita, calleth all the bishops “ of 
equal order, and of like honour,” etc.* All this while the bishop 
of Rome was called a patriarch, and a metropolitan, or bishop of the 
first see; but no oecumenical bishop, nor head of the universal 
church, nor any such matter. Insomuch, that he, with all other 
bishops, was debarred from that, by a plain decree of the council of 
Carthage, in these words, “ That the bishop of the first see shall not 
be called the prince of priests, or the high priest, or any such thing.” ® 

And lest any here should take occasion of cavilling, to hear him 
called “ bishop of the first see,” here is to be expounded what is meant 
by the “ first see,” and wherefore he was so called : not for any 
dignity of the person, either of him which succeedeth, or of him 
whom he is said to succeed, but only of the place wherein he sitteth. 
This is plainly proved by the council of Chalcedon, wherein is mani- 
festly declared the cause why the see of Rome, among all other patri- 
archal sees, is numbered for the first see by the ancient fathers : 
“ The fathers,” saith the council, “ did worthily attribute the chief 
degree of honour to the see of old Rome,” for why ? “ because,” 
saith the councO, “the principal seat of empire was in that city.”® 
The same also is confirmed by Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, who 
declareth, “ That the excellency of the Roman empiry did advance 
the popedom of the Roman bishop above other churches.” ^ More- 
over, saith the said Eusebius, “ The council,” saith he, “ of Nice 
gave this privilege to the bishop of Rome, that like as the king of the 
Romans is named emperor, above all other kings, so the bishop of 
the same city of Rome should be called pope, above other bishops” ® 
By these places hitherto alleged (and such other, many more than be 

(1) “ TA to-a irpecrfieta rSv Opovav, /cat T?jp rifxriv ” — Ex concil. Constantinop. li cap. 26. 

(2) *' ’Ew«r/cioffour rats iTrepopioK lKKXri<rtai 9 pr] kmevat, vv^xeeiv rd? t/CKX/jo-tap*” — Ex 

concil Constantinop I can 2. [Labl)6, tom li col. 948 — Ed.] 

(3) “ Ejusdem meriti et honoris et successores apostolorum.” 

(4) “ 'OjLtOTU'yerp, Kat Itrortfious.’^ 

(5) ravrni irptirni <ca6fc3pap kirlcKOvov fin \i’^€<rdai k^apxbv lepeeot/, n aKpov tcp^a, Jj 

TOiovTOTpoTrov rt 7roT€.” — Ex concil. Carthaff. can 39 [Eabbe, tom n col 1069 . — Ed ] 

(6) “ Kat 7ap dpSvtp thv 9rp€<r^wTtpas pidfin ro /Sao-tXeuetv ti]V ttoXiv kKeivnv ol irarepev 
eiKbrm dtrohedtaKatri rd wpe<r^eTa." — Exconcil. Chalcedon cap 28. [Act 15. can. 28. p. 330, edit 
Bmh, 1618, orin Labh6, tom iv col 770. “The modem Komanists do all they can to suppress 
or hafiBe this canon. The editors put a note before it, that it is not m their Greek MSS. j but that 
is no -wonder, since it has been long the design of their church to conceal this canon , but that such 
a canon was really made at Chalcedon is apparent, not only from the 16th Action, where it was 
read at large, and allowed by the whole council, and confirmed by the lay-judges, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the pope’s legates— but it is also found in all the Greek collectors, cited in Photius^s 
‘ Nomocanon,’ (written above 900 years ago,) and is also extant m the old Latin interpreter,” etc. 
See Comber’s “ Roman Forgenes m the Councils,” (Lond 1689,) partiii p. 109, and Howel’s 
“ View of the Pontificate,” (Lond. 1712.) p. 69 — Ed ] 

(7) “ Quod excellentia Romani imperii extulit papatum Romani pontificis snpra alias ecclesias.” 
— Ex Oabri Biel. [Gabrielis Biel “ Sacn Canonis Missse Expositio,” 4to. Tubingen, 1499, Lectio 
xxiii —Ed,] 

(8) “ Nicena synodus hoc contulit privilegium Romano pontifici, nt sicut Romanorum rex Au- 
gustus’prae caetens appellatur, ha Romanuspontifex prae caeteris episcopis papa vocaretur.”— Ibid. 
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here alleged), it appeareth that though these titles of superiority had 
been attributed to the bishop of Rome, yet it remaineth certain, that - 
the said bishop received that preferment^ by man'’s law, not by the pipe-s de- 
law of God. And so is the distinction of the pope’s proved false, 
where is said, “ That the church of Rome took not its primacy by 
any council, but only by the voice of God.”^ And this is to be 
said : although it were true that these titles and terms were so given 
to the bishop of Rome in the old time, yet how and by whom they 
were given, ye see. 

Now, to try this matter, as joining an issue with our adversaries, 
whether these aforesaid titles of sovereignty were applied in the old 
time of the primitive church to the bishop of Rome, as to be called 
the vicar-general of Christ, the head of the whole church, and universal 
bishop, remaineth to be proved. Whereto this in my mind is to be 
answered, that albeit the bishops of Rome of some (perad venture) were 
so called by the names of higher pre-eminence [in respect] of that 
city, of some going about to please them, or to crave some help at their 
hands ; yet that callmg, First, was used then but of a few : Secondly, Four 
neither was given to many : Thirdly, was rather given than sought 
for, of the most : Fourthly, was not so given that it maketh or can 
make any general necessity of law why every one is so bound to call 
them, as the bishop of Rome now seeketh to be taken and called, and 
that by necessity of salvation ; as the decree of pope Boniface VIII. 
witnesseth, where is said, That it standeth upon necessity of salva- 
tion, to believe the primacy of the church of Rome, and to be subject 
no the same,” etc.® 

As touching therefore these titles and terms of pre-eminence 
aforesaid, orderly to set forth and declare what histories of times 
do say in that matter, by the grace of Christ, First, we will see what six 
be the titles the bishop of Rome doth take and challenge to himself, 
and what is the meaning of them. Secondly, when they first came 
in ; whether in the primitive time or not, and by whom.^ Thirdly, 
how they were first given to the Roman bishops ; that is, whether 
of necessary duty, or voluntary devotion, whether commonly of the 
whole, or particularly of a few ; and whether in respect of P eter, or 
in respect of the city, or else of the worthiness of the bishop which 
there sat. Fourthly, and if the aforesaid names were then given by 
certain bishops, unto the bishop of Rome, whether all the said names 
were given, or but certain, or what they were. Fifthly, or whether 
they were then received of all bishops of Rome, to whom they were 
given, or else refused of some. Sixthly, and finally, whether they 
ought to have been refused being given, or not. Touching the dis- 
course of which matters, although it appertain to the profession rather 
of divines than historians, and would require a long and large 
debating, yet, forsomuch as both in these and divers other weighty 


(1) Jure, non divino, sed humano. 

(2) “ Roraanatn ecclesiam non a concilio aliquo, sed a diving voce, primatum accepisse. , ^ 

(3) “ Quod sit de necessitate salutis ut credatur pnmatus ecclesiae Rom et ei subesse — ^Boni- 
face VIII. extravag demajontat. et obedient [lib i tit 8.] “imam.” A more accurate citation 
of this passage wiU be “ Porro siibesse Romano poutifici omni humanae creaturse declaramus dici- 
mus definimus et pronunciamus esse de necessitate salutis Datum Laterani, Pontif nostri anno 
8 ” See “ Corpus Juris Canonici,”tom ii pp 394, 395 In the life of Boniface, by Rubei, (Romae 
1651,) the date is more particular, “ xiv Cal Decemb p 102. This solemn affirmation has re- 
ceived the distinct applause of several eminent writers in the church of Rome, which may be seen 
in “ Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy,” pp, 8, 9, edit Oxford, 1836 — En. 
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fS" <Jo^troversies of divinity, the knowledge of times and histories must 
— needs help divines disputing about the same, so much as the grace of 
Christ shall assist me therein, I will join to the seeking out of truth 
such help as I may. 

And first, to begin with the names and titles now claimed and 
an?tfties attributed to the see and bishop of Rome, and what they be, is 
bu?e?to sufficiently declared above, that is, the chief priest of the world,” 
“the prince of the church,” ‘‘bishop apostolical,” “the universal 
Kome. head of the church,” “ the head and bishop of the universal church,” 
“ the successor of Peter,” “ most holy pope,” “ vicar of God on earth,” 
“ neither God nor man, but a mixed thing between both,” “ the patri- 
arch or metropolitan of the church of Rome,” “ the bishop of the 
The form first sce,” etc.^ XJuto the which titles or styles is annexed a triple 
pope^s re- crown, a triple cross, two crossed keys, a naked sword, seven-fold 
hfs^tftks token of the seven-fold gifts of the Holy Ghost ; he being 

apper- carried pick-back upon men’s shoulders, after the manner of the 
SgaUa heathen kings, having all the empire and the emperor under his 
Petril 'dominion. And that it is not convenient for any terrene prince to reign 
there, where he sitteth, having the plenary fulness of power, as well of 
temporal things as spiritual things in his hands. That all things are 
his, and that all such princes as have given him any thing, have given 
him but his own : having power at his will and pleasure to preach 
indulgences, and the cross against Christian princes whatsoever. And 
that the emperor, and certain other princes, ought to make to him 
confession of subjection at their coronation: having authority to 
depose, and that he, de factOy hath deposed emperors and the king 
of France ; also to absolve the subjects from their allegiance to 
their princes : whom kings have served for footmen to lead his horse, 
and the emperor to hold his stirrup. That he may and doth give 
power to bishops upon the bodies of men, and hath granted them to 
have prisons : without whose authority no general council hath any 
force ; and to whom appellations in all manner of causes may and 
ought to be made. That his decrees be equal with the decrees of 
the Nicene council, and are to be observed and taken in no less force 
than if they had been confirmed with the heavenly voice of St. Peter 
himself.^ Item, that the said bishop of Rome hath the heavenly dis- 
position of things, and therefore may alter and change the nature of 
things, by applying the substance of one thing to another.® Item, 
that '•he can of nothing make something; and cause the sentence, 
which before was null, to stand in effect ; and may dispense above 
the law, and of injustice make justice, in correcting and changing 
laws, for he hath the fulness of power. And again,^ if the pope do 


(1) Sext. Deoret lib i de elect, et elect! potest, tit. 6, cap. 17, m prooemio glossae. 

(2) Ex frat Barth, et aliis 

(.3) [Decretal. Greg IX hb. i ] tit 7. § 3 De translat Episc. “ Quanto ” 

{4) “ Dist. 40, cap. [6] si Papa ” [The conclusion of the sentence quoted by Poxeis, “nisi depre- 
hendatur a fide devius,” which, in the present day, might be considered a great omission but 
who is to judge him frqm whom there is no appeal? For we read m “ Causa ix. quaest. 3, cap. 17," 
the following decision, “ Cuncta per mundum novit ecclesia, quod sacrosancta Eomana ecclesia 
fas de omnibus habeat judicandi, neque cuiquam de ejus hceat judicare judicio " A reforming 
member, however, of the church of Rome, John, bishop of Chiemsee, suffragan to the archbishop of 
Saltzburg, fully enters into this idea of the eriability ot a pope, so inconsistent to be held by a Latin 
pnest “ At SI papa, suae et firatemae salutis oblitus, tyrannus esse deprehenditur, aut inutilis, 
et remissus in suis openbus, a bono insuper taciturnus, ofiScit sibi et omnibus , quoniam salus om- 
nium ex ipso 4ependet, similiter et ejus perversitas in damnationem plurium cedit. Ideo perver- 
stis papa sine spe veniae condemnandus est, ut diabolus." See “ Onus Ecclesiae , auctor est Joh. 
Epis. Chiemensis," etc. Colon 1531, cap. 19, § 4 — En ] 
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lead with him innumerable souls by flocks into hell, yet no man must 
presume to rebuke his faults in this world. Item, That it standeth - 
upon necessity of salvation to believe the primacy of the see of 
Rome, and to be subject to the same, etc. 

These things thus declared, now let us see whether these names 
and titles, with the form and manner of this authority and regality 
above rehearsed, were ever attributed by any in the primitive time to 
the bishop of Rome : for all these he doth challenge and claim unto 
him by old possession from the time of St. Peter. And here a 
question is to be asked of our adversaries the papists. Whether they 
will avouch all these aforesaid titles, together with the whole form 
and tenor of regality to the same belonging as is afore touched, or 
not.^ If they will, let them come forth with their allegations; 
which they never have done yet, nor ever shall be able. If they will 
not, or cannot avouch them altogether in manner as is specified, then 
why doth the bishop claim them altogether so stoutly, usurp them so 
falsely, and obtrude them upon us so strictly ? Moreover, if the said 
our adversaries, being convicted by plain evidence of history and 
examples of time, will yield unto us (as they must needs) in part, and 
not in the whole ; let us come then to the particulars, and see what 
part of this regality they will defend, and derive from the ancient 
custom of the primitive church, that is, from the first five hundred 
years, I mean after Christ. First, in the council of Nice, which was 
A.D. 3^5, in the sixth canon of the said council we find it so 
decreed,^ that in every province or precinct some one church, and 
bishop of the same, was appointed and set up to have the inspection 
and regiment of other churches about him. After the ancient 
custom,”^ as the words of our council do purport, ‘‘ let the bishop of 
Alexandria have authority over all Egypt, Lib^a, and Pentapolis, 
forasmuch as the like custom hath obtained in the case of the 
bishop of Rome. In like manner, also, in the province of Antioch 
and in the other provinces let the pre-eminence be reserved to the 
metropolitan churches.*” It then follows in the seventh canon, that 
the bishop of Jerusalem, also, should enjoy the honour which belonged 
to him by usage and ancient tradition, provided only, that his metro- 
politan be not defrauded of his proper dignity. In this council, and 
in the said sixth and seventh canons, First, whereas the bishops of Alex- 
andria, of Rome, and of Antioch are joined together in one like man- 
ner of dignity, there appeareth no difference of honour to be meant 
therein: Secondly, forsomuch as in the said two canons, after mention 
made of them immediately followeth, that no bishop should be made 
without consent of the metropolitan, yea and that the bishop also 
of* Jerusalem should be under his metropolitan, and (can. 4.) that 
the metropolitan should have the full power to confirm every bishop 
made in his province therefore it may be well suspected, that the 
third epistle decretal of pope Anacletus and of pope Stephen, with 
other more, are forged wherein these bishops, and especially the 
bishop of Rome, is exempted and dissevered from the name of a 

(1) Exconcil Nicsn. canon 

(2) “ Secundum TOorem antiquum ” Dist. 65, cap 6 “ Mos antiquus ” 

(3) Ex concil Nxcsen canon 4, 6, 7 Lalib^, tom cols. 30, 31, 1595. 

(4) [Most truly so : Blondel considers that the former was written a.». 780. “ Examen Epist, 
Decretal ” (Genevce, 1635,) p. 144, see also p. 336 — En ] 
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metropolitan or an archbishop, to the name of a patriarch or primate, 
as appeareth in the decrees.^ Wherefore, as we must needs grant 
the bishop of Rome to be a metropolitan or archbishop by the 
council of Nice ; so we will not greatly stick in this also, to have 
him numbered with patriarchs or primates. Which title seemeth in 
the old time to he common to more cities than to Rome, both by the 
Epistle of Anacletus, of pope Stephen, of pope Julius and Leo, etc. 

After this followed a general council in Africa, called the sixth 
council of Carthage, a.d. 419, where were congregated two hundred 
and seventeen bishops, among whom was also Augustine, Prosper, 
Orosius, with divers other famous persons. This council continued 
the space of five years, ^ wherein was great contention about the supre- 
macy and jurisdiction of Rome ; the [occasion whereof arose the 
year before, by Zosimus,] then Roman bishop. This Zosimus had 
received into the communion of the church, without any examination, 
one that came to complain to him out of Africa, named Apiarius, a 
priest, whom Aurelius the metropolitan, with the council of Africa, 
had worthily excommunicated for his detestable conditions before.® 
Upon this, Zosimus, after that he had received and showed such 
favour to Apiarius, for that he did appeal to him, sendeth to the 
council his legates, to wit, Faustinus, bishop of Potenza, and two 
priests of the church of Rome, named Philippus and Asellus, with 
these four requests: First, that Apiarius, whom he had absolved, 
might be received of them again, and that it might be lawful for 
bishops or priests to appeal from the sentence of their metropolitans, 
and [even] of a council, to the see of Rome. Secondly, that bishops 
should not sail over importunely ‘‘ad comitatum.”* Thirdly, that if 
any priest or deacon were wrongftdly excommunicate by the bishops 
of their own province, it should be lawful for them to remove the 
hearing and judging of their cause to their neighbour bishops. 
Fourthly, that Urban, Aparius’s bishop, either should be excommuni- 
cated, or else sent up to Rome, unless he would correct those things 
that were to be corrected. For the maintenance whereof, the said 
Zosimus alleged for himself the words (as he pretended) taken out 
of Nicene council. The African council hearing this, and remem- 
bering no such thing in the council of Nice to be decreed, and yet 
not suspecting that the bishop of Rome would dare wrongfully to 
falsify the words of that council, writeth to Zosimus, declaring that 
they never read, to their remembrance, in their common Latin exem- 
plar of the Nicene council any such canon, yet notwithstanding, for 
quietness’ sake, they would observe the same till they might procure 
the original copies of that council to be sent to them from Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, and from Antioch. In like effect afterward they 
wrote to pope Boniface, who shortly after succeeded Zosimus ; and 
thirdly also to Celestine, who succeeded Boniface. 

In the mean time this aforesaid council sent their legates, Mar- 
cellus and Innocent, to Atticus, patriarch of Constantinople, and to 
C}nril, patriarch of Alexandria, for the authentic copies in Greek of 

(1) Dist. 22. cap. 2. « Sacrosancta ” 

' (2) This was rather a succession of councils, than one continued council — En 

(8) Foxe’s account of the affair of Apianus has been made more accurate hy a few changes in his 
text See Appendix — En. 

(4) “ Ad comitatum,” to the imperial court, or camp — En. 
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the Nicene council ; which being sent unto them, and they, finding jbxoi- 
in the true originals no such canon as the bishop of Rome had falsely 
forged, [they sent them to pope Boniface. After him succeeded 
Celestinc, a.d. 422, who likewise sent his legates to the bishops of 
Africa, in behalf of Apiarius : whereupon] they WTote a sliai-p and 
[yet] a handsome letter to pope Celestine, (calling him in the said 
letter, by the way, Domine frater,”) declaring to him, how they had 
perused all the copies of the council of Nice, and could find no such 
canon as he and his predecessors had falsely alleged, and (therewithal, 
reciting the sixth canon afore mentioned) declaring how the decrees 
of the Nicene council had committed all and singular persons eccle- 
siastical, as well bishops as others, unto the charge of their metropo- 
litans. Moreover, expounding the same decree, they showed the 
reason thereof. 

First, For that (say they) the fathers of that council did most prudently and Five rea- 
justly provide, that all controveisies be ended “ in iisdem locis,” where they began. 

2. For that it is not to be supposed contrary, but that the grace of God will of contro- 
be as prest and ready in one province as in another, to instruct his ministers 'ersy 
both piudently to undei stand judgment, and constantly to maintain the same. 2 

3. Specially, for that there is no need to seek further to any foreign help, out of 

because that the party, who is not contented with the determination of his 
judges or commissioners, may lawfully appeal either to a provincial or else to a unto 
general council. Rome. 

4. That way to be better than to run to any foi eign judge, it must .needs be 

granted ; because it is not likely that our God will inspire justice, in hearing to appwi 
and determining causes, into one bishop, and deny it imto a multitude congre- first to bis 
gated in a whole council. trouoh-^* 

6. Neither can it be, that any foreign judgmenFcan stand good, for that the tan, 
necessary witnesses will never be able to attend, either through infirmity of sex, secondij, 
of age, or of sickness, or some other impediment. Wherefore, as by these and JlinciaTor 
other reasons they thought it not convenient for them to carry their matters genersii 
over thence unto Rome ; so neither was it to be found (say they) by any council 
of the old fathers decreed, that any legates should be sent from Rome to them, 
for deciding of their matteis. And therefore exhorted they the said bishop of 
Rome, that he would not introduce “ Fumosum typhum (or rather as I may 
call it, ‘ typhos ’) seculi in ecclesiam Christi, quae lucem simplicitatis et humi- 
litatis Deum videre cupientihus praefert that is, “ That he would not introduce 
the fuming and swelling pride of the world into the church of Christ, which 
church showeth and giveth the light of simplicity and of humility to such as 
desire to behold God.” ^ 


In these aforesaid letters, moreover, is signified, how the forenamed 
malefactor Apiarius, whom the bishop of Rome before had absolved 
and received to the communion of the church, was afterward found 
culpable ; and therefore the council proceeded against him, brought 
him to open confession of his faults, and so enjoined him due penance 
for his demerits, notwithstanding the absolution and inconsiderate 
clearing of the bishop of Rome before proceeding. 

In sum, out of this council of Carthage these points are to be Nine 
noted. First, How glad the bishops of Rome were to receive such 
as came to them for succour. 

2. What pride they took by the occasion thereof, thinking and ai of 
seeking thereby to have all under their subjection. 

3. To the intent to allure others to seek to them, how ready they 


(1) “ Fumosum tj'phuin seculi " [See Labbe. tom n cols 1589, 1599, 1671, 1676; “Adratjones 
Campiam respons G Wliitakeri” (Loud 15S1) rat 7, pp 131, 132, and Bp. Jewel’s “ Replie to 
Harding,” art 4, p 198, edit 1611 See al*?© Mr. Gibbmg’s preface to “An exact reprint of the 
Roman Inde\ Expurgatonus.” Dublin, 1837, p 82 — En J 
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were to release and quit this Apiariiis as guiltless, who afterwards 
was to be tried culpable by his own confession. 

4. How, contrary to the acts and doings of the Romish bishop, 
this council condemned him whom the said bishop of Rome before 
had absolved, little respecting the proceedings of the Romish church. 

5. How the bishops, of old time, have been falsifiers of ancient 
councils and writings, whereby it may be suspected, that they which 
shamed not to falsify and corrupt the council of Nice, much less 
would they stick to abuse and falsify the decretal epistles and writings 
of particular bishops and doctors for their own advantage, as no 
doubt they have done many one. 

6. In this aforesaid council, whereat Augustine himself was present, 
and where Aurelius, president of the same, was called papa, the 
bishop of Rome was called expressly in their letters but “ bishop of the 
city of Rome,” and dommus frater^ that is, “ brother lord bishop.” 

7. The dominion of this Roman patriarch, in the said council of 
Carthage, was cut so short, that neither it was permitted to them of 
Africa to appeal over the sea to him, nor for him to send over his 
legates to them, for ending their controversies. Whereby it may 
sufficiently appear, that the bishop of Rome in those days was not at 
all admitted to be the chief of all other bishops, nor the head of the 
universal church of Christ in earth, etc. 

8. We hear in this council, five causes or reasons given, why it is 
not necessary nor yet convenient for all foreign causes to be brought 
to one universal head or judge, as is before recited. 

Ninthly and lastly, By the said council of Carthage we hear a 
virtuous exhortation to be given to the bishop of Rome, that he would 
not introduce into the meek and humble church of Christ, the fuming 
and swelling pride^^of the world, as is before declared. In this, or in 
some other council of Carthage, it was moreover provided by express 
law, and also specified in the pope’s decrees, that no bishop of the 
first see should be called the prince of priests, or the chief priest, 
or any such like thing ; but only the bishop of the first see, as fol- 
loweth more in the said decree, “ Be it enacted, that no bishop, no, 
not the bishop of Rome, be called universal bishop,” ^ And thus 
much concerning this aforesaid council of Carthage. 

Not long before this council, was celebrated in Africa another 
council, called the second synod of Milevis, about a.d. 41 6, at the which 
council also St. Augustine was present, where it was decreed, under 
pain of excommunication, that no minister or bishop should appeal 
over the sea to the bishop of Rome.® Whereby it may appear that 
the bishop of Rome, all this space, was not universally called by the 
term of ^ cecumenical or universal bishop, but bishop of the first see : 
so that if there were any preferment therein, it was in the reverence 
of the place, and not in the authority of the person. And yet it was 
not so in the place, that the plate importeth the city of Rome only, 
but the first see then was called the metropolitan church ; as by the 
words of the Nicene council, and other constitutions more, is to be 
seen, where the four patriarchs were called TpotToi or TTpiorivovT^g 

(I) ** Universalis autem, nec etiaro Ronianus Pontifev appelletur Dist. 99, cap. 3, ” Primse 
secus epis » i > 

^23 Cone. Kilev II, can. 22, 24. See Labb$, Cone Gen. tom. ii. cols 1342, 16G7 —Ed. 
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or 7r/)0£(77(Jr£C5 as, naiuely, by tlie words of the council of Carthage 
may appear, which be these, Except he have some special license — 
or exception, by the consent of the proper bishop of the first see in 
every country, that is, of him that is the primate m the said country."” ^ 

Also the words of the thirty-ninth canon of the council of Carthage, 
before touched, be these, “ That the bishop of the first see be 
not called prince of priests, or head priest, or else any such like.”^ 

Again, Anicetus, the tenth bishop of Rome, and pope Stephen, 
and pope Felix, making a difference between a primate and metro- 
politan, wTite thus : “ Let no archbishops be called primates, but 
only such as have the first see.” ® Thus it is made plain, how 
the bishop of the first see, or first bishop, or primate, is none other 
but he which was called patriarch, and belonged not only to the 
church of Rome, but to all such cities and places where before, among 
the gentiles, were “ primi fiamines.” ^ 'And here, by the way, is to The pa- 
be noted the repugnance to truth of such as craftily, but falsely, tileir de< 
have counterfeited the pope’s decretal epistles; which, besides other 
great and many conjectures, hereby also may be gathered. For, 
whereas Clement, Anacletus,® Anicetus, and others, joining together 
the office of patriarchs and primates,® do divide the same from the order 
of metropolitans, or archbishops, alleging there-for the constitutions 
of tlie apostles and their successors, that is to be found false by the 
canons of the apostles, by the council of Nice, and by the council of 
Antioch, with others more. For in the canons of the apostles,^ 
whereas in almost every canon mention is made of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, no word is there touched either of any order above the 
bishop, or lower than the deacon ; save only in the thirty-third 
canon, setting an order among bishops, the canoi; willeth the bishops 
of every nation to know their first or chief bishop, and him to be taken 
for the head of them : he saith not the head of the church, or head 
of the world, but “ the head of those bishops.” And where ? Not 
in Rome only, but plainly and expressly in every nation, for so the 
words purport : “ The bishops of every nation ought to know the ^ 
first or chief among them.” ® Moreover, the council of Antioch, recit- Thefir^t 
ing the aforesaid canon word for w^ord, expoundeth the matter plainly, 
instead of rov Trpdjrov writing rov iv ry jurjrpOTroXsi TrpoecrTCjra shope^- 
eTricTKOTTov, which is as much to say, “ metropolitan and in the ho\"iuV 
end of the said canon, calleth him rov rijc jUfjTpoTroXscoc iiriG-KOTov, Jaken 
that is, “metropolitanum.”® Whereby it is concluded that to be 
false, that Clement and Anacletus and Anicetus are reported (but 

^ (1 ) “ El juJj fxeru ^ri^iafiarof rrjs wp<arni KaOe&pas rov i&iov ^Kdarrrfs xwpag kiria-hoTrav' tout’ 
el [.Li] ajr’ avrov rov irpurevovro? Kare^alperov \d/3ri ” — Conc. Cax. can, 23 Labbfi/ii. cols. 

1062, 1J71 

(2) “ "fio-re Tov rm jrpmrrjt naOc^pas hirlcKoirov /jlij XeyerOat e$apxov rm> lepetov, n aKpov Upia 
^ Totovrov rt TroreJ’— Concil. Car can 39 Labb^, u col. 1070 

(3) Ex: Epist Decret Anjcet Step. Febcis. 

(4) Dist. 80, cap “Urbes,” et “loca,” ibid cap. “In ilhs ” (5) Epist 3. 

(6) [“ Jammonuimus sseculo Anacleti Christianara ecclesiam nullos patriarcbas agnovisse , idem 
de pnmatibus sentiendum Prima primatum mentio habetur Cone 2 Carthag, cap 12 a. n 390 
(Valent IV et Neoteric Coss); et Concil Sardic cap 6 num. 347 Erant autem inter Afios 
pnmates non soli Carthaginenses episcopi totius Alncanse dioceseos rectores , sed antiquisbimi 
smgulanim Afnc. provmciarum epjscopi , sive in metropoli sive alibi sederent. Vide Augustin 
Epist 217 et 261. Patriarch® nulli nisi inter hmreticos, ad a ». 380 Hieronymo teste Epist 54 ” 

Whieh is then quoted -with other evidence byBlondel. Exatnen Epist, Decret (Genev®, 16351, 

P 127 — Eo]^ ^ ^ (7) Cano Apost 24 Labbe, tom i col 29.— En 

(8) “ Touff eiricTKoirovi kviaerrov eBvovs eUevat xph rov tu auToIs ttpStou.”— C ano. Apost 33. Labbe, 
tom. 1 col, 32 — Ed. 

it c®l 563 The Greek of the Antiochian canon is also given in 

the “Cor. R^m.” of the Corpus Jui, Can Causa 8,qu®st 3, cap 2, “ Per singulas provinces Ed. 

D S 
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falsely)' to put a difference between primates or patriarchs, and metro- 
politans or archbishops : whereas, by sufficient authority it is to be 
proved, that in the old church both primates, first bishops, bishops of 
the first see, patriarchs, metropolitans, bishops of the mother-city, 
and archbishops, were all one. First, that primates and metropo- 
litans were both one, is before declared by the canons of the apostles, 
and by the council of Antioch aforesaid. Again, that patriarchs and 
archbishops were all one, is evident by the l^Sd Novella of Justinian,^ 
who in the said constitution, reciting the five patriarchs above 
mentioned,® calleth them by the name of archbishops : and, a little 
after, calleth the patriarch of Constantinople archbishop, by these 
words ; “ Which be under the archbishop and patriarch of Constan- 
tinople.”^ And after, speaking most plainly in the matter, he setteth 
another order, divers ffom that of Clement, Anacletus, and Anicetus, 
in placing these aforesaid persons, first beginning with bishops, then 
over them setting the metropplitan, and over him again the archbishop, 
and there stayeth, making no further mention of any other above 
him : whose words be these, ‘‘ If a bishop be accused, the metro- 
politan to have the examination of those things that are brought 
against him : if the metropolitan be accused, then the archbishop to 
have the hearing thereof, under whom he dwelleth.”® And in the 
same constitution moreover, “ If any suit or supplication be brought 
against a bishop by a minister, or any other, first the metropolitan to 
have the deciding of the matter, and if any default shall be found 
in the judgment thereoi^ then the hearing and ending of the case to 
be brought before the archbishop.'”® 

In this constitution of Justinian, although the metropolitan be 
placed above the bishop, and the archbishop above the metropolitan, 
yet, notwithstanding, by this are sufficiently confuted the forged con- 
stitutions of Clement, Anacletus, Anicetus, Stephen, and Felix; 
who, in, their epistles decretal, join together in one form and order 
both archbishop and metropolitan, and above them both do place the 
patriarch, and above the patriarch the apostolical see, to wit, the 
bishop of Rome ; as may appear in reading the first epistle of Cle- 
ment the second epistle of Anacletus.® Also the epistle of pope 
Stephen 1.® (where note by the way, that Gratian referreth this place of 
the epistle to pope Lucius) : item, the first epistle of pope Felix II.'® 
In all which aforesaid epistles, this order and difference of degrees is 
taken : that the first and principal place is given to primates or 
patriarchs, the second to metropolitans or archbishops, the third to 
bishops ; and finally, above all these, is extolled the apostolical see 
of the bishop of Rome, contrary to all that which before hath been 
alleged out of Justinian, the council of Nice, and of Antioch, etc. 


(1) pisf* cap , Anacletus ” (2) Novella Justiniani 123, cap 3 (8) See supri p 27 

Tiues imo rov fMKaptararov dpxte7ri<rKoirov KavcrTavTtvovTroXeciys kui Trarptapxvv elartv ” 
Novel Justin, 123, cap. 9 « 

(5) “ EtTrep feTTio-KoTros Ctrl 6 Karnyopovfxevof, tov toutov fxnrpoiroXlrriv e^erdCeiv rd Xeyo/jLeva, el 

^flTpOTToKirtj? €ir]9 rov /iaKttgtwTarov apx<€7rt<rK07rov, ovreAei*' Novell 137 cap 5, 

(o) El Kai KXfjpiKoui rj a Won oiouStjTrOTG TrpocGXevtrt^^ Kara firioKOTrov TrptoTOv o 

/ifirpOTToXtrrte to ^payfia SiaKpiverto, xai el ri? roTv KeKpip4voK dvretiroif hfrl rov fxaKapmraTov 
apxteniaKOTTov Kai varptdpxnv Ttjs dtotK^cea? Ueivu? avad)ep4a9ta ro wpa-yua,” etc Novell. 123. 
cap 22 See Appendix r » 

(7) “ In illis autem civitatibus,” etc. Labb6, tom i col 91 —Fn 

(8) 4, Provmciae,” dist 99, cap, “Nulli Archiepiscop ” [Anicetus is tbe bishop referred 

5y”528® Canonici, but see Blondel (ut supra) pp. 15, 126, 202 Labbfe, tom i.cols. 

(9) Art 6 [Epist 2 See Labb§, tom. i. col 734, and Blondel, p. 336.— Ed ] 

(10) Art 12 Labbe, tom ii col. 852 — Eo 
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Whereby it may appear, that either Justinian in preferring arch- 
bishops above metropolitans, had not read these epistles decretal, if — 
they were genuine ; or if they were forged, they which forged the Repug- 
said epistles in their names did not well consider what Justinian had beS\Ln 
written in this matter before. ^ ^ ^ tutiim 

Thus then these titles above recited, as “ bishop,” “ metropolitan,” 

‘‘ the bishop of the first see,” ‘^primate,” “ patriarch,” archbishop,” the epis- 
that is to say, chief bishop, or head bishop to other bishops^ of his clSal^ 
province, we deny not but were in the old time applied, and might be Jerms^ 
applied to the bishop of Rome, like as the same also were applied to “hepnlm- 
other patriarchs in other chief cities and provinces. ^ ^ o7the""^ 

As touching the name likewise of “high priest,” or “ high priest- chuich 
hood,” neither do I deny but that it hath been found in old monu- High 
ments and records of ancient times ; but in such wise and sort as it high 
hath been common to bishops indifferently, and not singularly attri- 
buted to any one bishop or see. Whereof testimony we have out 
of the seventh general council, where the bishop’s office is called 
“ summum sacerdotium,”^ “the high priesthood,” in these words: 

“ Substantia summi sacerdotii nostri sunt eloquia divinitus tradita, 

(id est) vera divinarum scripturarum disciplina,” etc. : that is, “ The 
substance (say they) of our high priesthood, is the word or discipline 
of holy Scriptures given us from above.” 

And likewise the council of Agda maketh relation “ of bishops 
set in the high priesthood,” ® meaning not of any one, but indefi- 
nitely and indifferently of whomsoever. Also Fabian, bishop of 
Rome, A.D. 240, writing in general to his brethren and to all bishops 
and ministers ecclesiastical, doth attribute to them the same title of 
“ summum sacerdotimn,” in these words : “ God, which hath pre- 
ordained you brethren, and all them which bear the office of high 
priesthood.”® With like phrase of speech Anacletus also, in his second 
epistle, speaking of bishops in general, calleth them “ summos sacer- 
dotes :” “ Unde liquet quod summi sacerdotes, (id est) episcopi, a Deo 
sunt judicandi,” etc. : “ The high priests, that is, bishops,” saith he.^ Bishops 
And moreover in the same place he calleth them “ apostles,”^ an d sSeces-^^^ 
“successors of the apostles.” So doth Innocent I. in a.d. 405.® 

Also Zosimus,®* bishop of the said city of Rome, in a.d. 418; sties 
speaketh “ de summo sacerdotio,” that is, “ of high priesthood,” not 
only of the church of Rome, but of all other churches. The same 
Zosimus, in his writings alleged by Gratian, referreth the name and 
place summi pontijicis^ of “ the high bishop,” not only to the see of 
Rome, but uniformly to every bishop, as there appeareth.*' 

And thus much as touching the name or title of high priest, or 
supreme bishop ; which title as I do not deny to have been used in 
manner and form aforesaid, so do I deny this title and style of 
smmrms orbis pontifew^ as it is now used in Rome, to have been 
used, or usually received during all the primitive time of the church tifex. 

(1) Dist. 38, cap 6, “ Omnes ” 

<23 “ De pontificibus in summo sacerdotio constitutis.” Ex Concil. Agathensii can. 6. Labb^, 
tom. IV. col 1383 Causa 12, q. 3, cap. 3, “ Pontifices Ed. 

(3) “ Deus ergo, flratres, qm praeordinavit vos, et omnes qui summo sacerdotio fungimtur,” etc. 

Causa 3, q. 1, cap 6, “ Deus ergo ” 

(4) Ex Anaclet epist. pnm Labbe, tom i col 521 Causa 2, q 7, cap. 15, “ Accusatio,”— Ed 

(5) Dist. 61, cap 4, ** Miserum.*’ (6) Dist. 59, cap. 1 

(7) Ex Urban I. dist. 59, cap. 2, “ Si offleia ” [This chapter should be attributed to Zo.smiub, 
not to Urban. See Rom Corr in loc — Ed.J 
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Emor^ that is, five hundred years after Christ (after the matiner and sort I 
mean of that authority and glory, which in these days now is used 
and is given to the same), until the time of Phocas, the wicked 
emperor, which was after the year of the Lord 608. The which 
title as it is too glorious for any one bishop in the church of Christ 
to use, so is it not to be found in any of the approved and most 
ancient writers of the church, namely, these : Cyprian, Basil, Pul- 
gentius, Chrysostome, Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, or Tertullian : 
but rather written against by the same, especially of the last. And 
therefore not without cause it is written and testified of Erasnaus, 
who, speaking of the said name of “ summus orbis pontifex,” denieth 
plainly the same to be heard of among the old writers, whose words 
be these : Certe nomen hoc nondum illis temporibus erat auditum, 
quantum ex vetcrum omnium scriptis licet colligere,” etc/ as who- 
soever readeth the same authors, shall find to be true, 
presump- The like is to be affirmed also of other presumptuous titles of like 
titles’! ambition, as ‘‘ the head of the universal church,” “ the vicar of Christ 
in earth, ‘‘ prince of priests,” with such like : which all be new 
found terms, strange to the ears of the old primitive writers and 
councils, and not received openly and commonly before the time of 
Boniface III. and the aforesaid Phocas. 

Now remaineth the name of the pope, which, of its nature and by 
its first origin, being a word of the Syracusan speech called TraTnrag. 
Papa signifietli as much as “ pater,” father, and was then used and frequented 
of them in the old time ; not so as proper only to the bishop of Rome, 
but common and indifferent to all other bishops or personages, who- 
soever were of worthy excellency, as is partly before declared. But 
now, contrarily, the generality of this name is so restrained and abused, 
that not only it is appropriate to the bishop of Rome, but also dis- 
tincteth and dissevereth the authority, and pre-eminence of that bishop 
alone from all other bishops, for which cause it is now worthily come 
into contempt and execrations. No less is to be rejected also the 
name of universalis” or “ cecumenicus pontifex,” summus orbis 
episcopus,” caput universalis ecclesise,” Christi in terris vicarius,” 
“ princeps sacerdotum,” etc. All which terms and vocables, tending 
to the derogation of other bishops and patriarchs, as they were never 
received nor allowed in Rome (if we believe Gregory) during the 
time of the primitive church, so now are worthily of us refused. 

How they It cannot, indeed, be denied, hut there were certain in the primitive 
hSTlt time which began privately to assume that proud and wicked title of 
“ universal bishop as John 11. and Menna, patriarchs of Constan- 
toTake tinople ; as appeareth in the Acts of the Council of Constantinople, 
of urn™® A.D. 586, wherein both Menna,® and also John, is titled cecumenicus 
bfshop patriarcha.”® Afterward, the patriarch John IV. (sumamed the 
Faster), holding a council at Constantinople, a.d. 588, went about to 
establish and ratify this title, and to dignify his throne therewith, by 

(1) Ex Erasm. epist lib iii. epist 1, art. 73, [p 119, Edit. 1540 . — Ed ] 

(2) Ex qiunta synodo universali, actione primS, cap “ Post consulatum ” [Foxe erroneously 
calls this the 5th General Council, which was indeed held at Constantinople, but not till a.d. 553, 
under the patriarch Eutychius , and he does not properly distinguish between John II. and John IV. 
his text has, accordingly, been somewhat altered here. In Lahbd's Concil. General tonx v. col 50^ 
actio 2, Menna is spoken of as aymrarov xal jaaKaptfordTou opx^eTrto-K^Trow xal oiKovjueviKov 
narpidpxov , see also cols. 71, 81, 89, 97, 253 — Ed. 

(2) Labbe, ut suprJ, actio 5, cols. 157, 161, 180, 185 John II. was patriarch a.d. 517 — 520, 
Menna a d. 53G--S52, John IV. A d 582—595, L’Artde Verif, des Dates.— Ed. 
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the consent of the council and the emperor of Constantinople, and 
obtained the same. Concerning the which title, althougli it was then . 
used in Constantinople through the suiferance of the emperors, being 
then willing to have their imperial city advanced, yet notwithstanding, 
this aforesaid title, all this while, was not in the city of Rome. And 
in Constantinople it stood not then in force jure aliquo divino,*” but 
only by man’s law. And thirdly, it was then but only ‘‘ verbalis titu- 
lus,’’ having no true domination over all other churches, nor any real 
authority, belonging to the same ; forasmuch as neither the bishop of 
Rome, nor any of the west churches were subject or did acknowledge 
service unto them, but rather did repugn the same, namely, Pela- 
gius II. and Gregory I., both bishops of Rome at that period ; whereof 
Pelagius, writing to all bishops, saith plainly in these words, “ That 
no patriarch should take the name of universality at any time ; 
because that if any be called “ universal,” the name of patriarch is 
derogated from all others.”^ “ But let this be far,” saith he, “ from 
all faithful men, to will to take that thing to him, whereby the 
honour of his brethren is diminished.” Wherefore the said Pelagius 
chargeth all such bishops, that none of them in his letters will 
name any patriarch to be universal, lest he take from himself the 
honour due to him, while they give that which is not due to another. 

¥/hat can be more evident than these words of Pelagius, who was 
bishop of Rome next before Gregory, a.d. 588 ? In like manner, Gregory 
or more plainly and more earnestly, writeth also Gregory of this th^uiu- 
matter in his register, proving and disputing that no ma,n ought to be 
called “ universal bishop moreover, with shaip words and rebukes bishop of 
detesting the same title, calling it new, foolish, proud, perverse, Snoiitr 
wicked, profane ; and such, that to consent unto it is as much as to 
deny the faith. Pie addeth further and saith, “ tliat whosoever goeth 
about to extol himself above other bishops, in so doing folio weth the 
example of Satan, to whom it was not sufficient to be counted equal or 
like unto other angels.” In his epistles how oft doth he repeat and 
declaie the same to repugn directly against the gospel, and ancient 
decrees of councils ? affirming that none of his predecessors did ever 
usurp to himself that style or title ; and concludeth that whosoever 
so doth, declareth himself to be a forerunner of Antichrist.* W ith 
this judgment of Gregory well agree also the words of St. Au- 
gustine,* where, reciting the words of Cyprian, he thus saith : For Toi>e 
none of us doth ever set himself to be bishop of bishops, or after blsilllps'^ 
a tyrannical manner doth subdue and bring under his fellows unto 
the necessity of obedience.” By these words of Cyprian andaJIdiS"' 
Augustine it is manifest, that in their time was no supremacy or 
universal title among bishops received, nor that any great respect 
was had to the bishop of Rome (as pope Pius II. saith ^), before the 
council of Nice. And after, in that council, the said bishop of,j^^ 
Roine had no further authority to him limited, than only over his pope’s 
province, and places suburban, bordering about the city of Rome.® iesisua 

Polagio, epist 8. [apud Blondel examen. p 638,] dist. 99, cap. 4, “ Nullus.” Labb^, tom v. 

COi “48 

txt 12 cap 3 § 13 Labb6, tom. v. cols. 1184, 1185, 1269, 1273, 1275, 1276 —Ed. 

(3. Neque enim quisquam nostrum se episcopum episcoporum constitmt, aut tyrannico more 
JO necessitatem eoilegas suos adigit,” etc. De Baptismo contra Donat hb. ii. cap. 2, 

d) Epist 301. [See supra, p. 27, Note (5) — Ed.] (5) See note in the Appendix on p 31, , 
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Against whose primacy divers churches also did resist long after that ; 
as the churches of Ravenna, Milan, and Aquileia. Also the Greek 
churches have resisted the same to this day, likewise the churches of 
Asia, Russia, Moscow, Wallachia, and other more/ 

But to return again to Gregory, who, confirming the sentence of 
Pelagius his predecessor above mentioned, had no small conflicts 
about this title-matter, both with the patriarch and with the emperor 
of Constantinople, as witness Antoninus and others, etc/ The his- 
tory IS thus : After that John, being made, of a monk, patriarch of 
Constantinople, by his flattery and hypocrisy had obtained of Mau- 
ritius the emperor to be extolled above other bishops, with the name 
of “ universal patriarch,” and that he would write to Gregory (then 
bishop of Rome) for his consent concerning the same, Gregory, 
abiding still in his constancy, did set himself stoutly against that 
antichristian title, and would give no place. At the same time the 
Lombards had invaded the country of Italy and the city of Rome, 
the emperor keeping then at Constantinople, and setting in Italy an 
overseer called exarchus,” to rule in Ravenna. Gregory, perceiving 
the emperor Mauritius to be displeased with him about the matter 
afore touched, writeth to Constantina the empress, arguing and 
declaring in his letters, that for him to be universal patriarch would 
be in him presumption and pride, for that it was both against the rule 
of the gospel and the decrees of the canons, namely, the sixth canon 
of the Nicene council ; and the novelty of that new-found title would 
declare nothing else, but that the time of Antichrist was near. Upon 
this, Mauritius the emperor, taking displeasure with him, calleth home 
his soldiers again from Italy, and inciteth the Lombards against the 
Romans, w^ho, with their king Agilulph, thereupon, contrary to their 
league made before,*" set upon the city of Rome, and besieged it a 
whole year together; Gregory, yet notwithstanding, still remaining in 
his former constancy. After these afflictions thus oveipast, Eulogius, 
patriarch of Alexandria, writeth to the said Gregory in his letters, 
naming him ^‘universal pope unto whom Gregory, refusing the same, 
answercth again as followeth. 

The Letter of Gregory to the Patriarch of Alexandria. 

Behold, in the preface of your epistle directed to me, ye have used a proud 
appellation, calling me universal pope,” which I beg your holiness hereafter 
not to do, for that is derogated fiom you, whatsoever is attributed to another 
more than reason requires. As for me, I seek not advancement in words, but 
in manners ; neither do I account that any honour, wherein I see the honour 
of my brethren to be hindered : for my honour I take to be the honour of the 
universal church : my honour is the whole and perfect vigour of my brethren. 
Then am I really honoured, when to no man is denied the due honour which 
to him belongeth ; for, if your holiness call me “ universal pope,” in so doing 
you deny yourself to be that, which ye affirm me to be, universal ; but that 
God forbid. Let go these words, therefore, which do nothing hut puff up vanity, 
and wound charity 

It were too long here to infer all such letters and epistles of his 
concerning this matter, written to the empeior Mauritius and Con- 
stantina the empress, but that shall more largely appear hereafter 
(Christ willing) in the body of the history, when we come to the 

(1) niyricus, Tractatus “ Confaa Primatum Petri et Papae,” cap 6 — En. 

(2) Ex Antonino, tit 12, capital. S. § 3, 13 See also Labb6, tom. v. col. 1184.~ Ed. 

(3) Dist. 99, cap “ Ecce,’* [Epist. 30 S. Gregoru, m tom ii. p. 290 of “ Epist. Decret Romse, 
1591 ” See also Labbe, tom. v col 1305 —Ed ] 
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year and time of Gregory, which was well nigh six hundred years 
after Christ. In the mean season this is sufficient to declare, how 
the church of Rome, with the form and manner of their title of uni- 
versal supremacy now used and maintained, hath utterly swerved 
from the ancient steps of the primitive church of Rome. 

Now let us see what the adversary- side hath to object again for a sophis- 
the title of their universality, or rather singularity. And first, here 
Cometh in a blind cavillation of a certain sophister, who, glossing upon 
the words of Pelagius above recited, laboureth to colour the plain text peugius 
with a subtle meaning, as though the sense of the canon were this, not gofy aul’ 
to deny absolutely that any one may be universal bishop, but only to s^ered. 
deny it after this sense and meaning, viz. that he should be the proper 
pastor of every church alone, so that there should be no other bishop 
beside himself.”^ Thus goeth this sophister about to dash out this text ; 
but he cannot so discharge the matter. For neither did John the 
patriarch then seek any such thing as to be bishop and proper pastor 
of every church alone ; nor, if he had, would the council of Constanti- 
nople and the emperor Mauritius^ ever have agreed thereunto. N either 
is it true, what this glosser saith, viz. that Pelagius does not here forbid 
the primacy or supremacy of that patriarch, which indeed is the only 
intent of Pelagius in that canon, witnessing as well other historio- 
graphers, as namely Antoninus,® and also the gloss ordinary upon 
the same canon. 

Out of the same fountain springeth the like or very same reason, An objec- 
of late renewed by a certain new-start English clerk in these oiirgg°Ja°(^ 
days, who, answering to the places of Gregory touching the said Eag- 
matter, laboureth to avoid the clear authority of him by a like blind writer 
cavillation, saying that John, bishop of Constantinople, by this title 
‘‘ universal bishop,” understood himself only to Be a bishop, and none 
else ; and that Gregory in resisting him, had none other meaning 
but the same. And to prove this to be the very meaning of Gre- 
gory, he reciteth the words of Gregory, written to the said John 
archbishop of Constantinople as followeth : For thou (John bishop a pUce 
of Constantinople) who sometime didst grant thyself unworthy the gLy’^^xa- 
name of a bishop, art now come to this, that thou dost seek to be 
called a bishop alone.” ^ Upon this word “ episcopus solus,” this 
glosser would ground a surmise, that Gregory did find fault with the 
archbishop, not for any primacy which he sought for above other 
bishops, but only for that he coveted to be a bishop and pastor alone 
in every church, in such sort, as there should be no other bishop or 
pastor else, but himself only. But, as is said, that was never the 
archbishop'’s seeking, nor the matter of Gregory’s reprehension. For 
the said archbishop of Constantinople went not about to be bishop 
alone (which was much too absurd, and also impossible), but to be 
universal alone: nor to take away the office from others, but the honour 
from others ; not to depose them, but to despise them. And there- 
fore saith Gregory “ despectis fratribus,” not depositis fratribus 

(1) “ Sed iiegan ibi aliquenx posse esse universalein episcopum, subeo sensu duntaxat, quod 
esset cujusque ecclesise proprius rector, ita quod nullus alius esset episcopus,” etc 

(2) Poxe says by mistake, “ the council of Calcedon and the emperor Justinian,” with neither 
of which was John IV. conteraporary.—En. 

(3) Anton Tit 12, capitul 3, § 13. 

(4) ‘ (im enini indiguuni te esse fatebaris, ut episcopus dici debui&ses, ad hoc quandoque pei- 
ductub ej, ut debpectis fratribus ewscopus appetas solus vocari.” Labbe, tom v col 1191 — En 
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jEaor- SO that tliis yfoxd ‘‘solus” here noteth a despising of others, not a 
deposing of others, and importeth a singularity in condition above 
others, and not the office or substance of ministration without others ; 
that is, to be universal among many, and not to be one alone without 
any ; nor to diminish the number of them, but only to increase the 
honour to himself. For the more evident probation whereof (although 
the thing itself is so evident, that it needeth no proof), what can be 
more plain than the words themselves of Pelagius and Gregory ? 
wherewith they charge him for running before his brethren, for chal- 
lenging superioiity above them, for diminishing their honour by 
taldng more honour than to him was due, for following the angel of 
pride in exalting himself, in admitting that to him, which the bishops 
of Rome and their predecessors had refused, being offered to them 
before : all which words declare, that he sought not to thrust out all 
other bishops out of their churches, and to be bishop himself alone, 
for that w^as never offered to the bishops of Rome by the council of 
Chalcedon,^ that they should be bishops alone, and none other : 
neither did Lucifer seek to have no more angels in all heaven but 
himself, but he to be above all other alone. 

Likewise the word “ prsecurrere,” that is, “ to run before other,” 
in the epistle of Pelagius,^ declareth that John sought not to be 
bishop alone, but bishop universal. We say not that a man runneth 
before another, when he runneth alone and no man followeth him ; 
that is not properly “ preecurrere,” but “ solus currere.” Moreover, 
in seeking to be supeiior to other bishops, he seeketh not to take 
away other bishops, but to make other bishops inferior to himself : for 
where no inferior is, there can be no superior, forsomuch as these 
together are correlatives, and infer necessary respect mutually. And 
if it were true, as this glosser saith, that he had sought to be bishop 
alone, how would that council either have granted that unto him, or 
have offered it to the bishop of Rome before ? or if they had, how 
could it be possible for him alone to serve all churches, without any 
fellow-bishop to help him ? And whereas this aforesaid clerk standeth 
so much upon the words of St. Gregory “ solus episcopus,” Gregory 
therefore shall expound Gregory, and one “ solus ” shall declare 
another. Wherefore, if this divine (whatsoever he be, doctor or 
bachelor) either knoweth not, or would learn, what “ only bishop ” 
meaneth in this place, another place of the said Gregory may instruct 
him where Gregory, writing to Eulogius patriarch of Alexandria, 
giveth this reason why he refused the same title offered to himself, which 
befoie was offered to the said John, patriarch of Constantinople, 
saying, “For if one alone would be called a “patriarch universal,” 
then should the name of patriarchs be derogated from all others.” 
Whereby two things are to be noted ; first, what thing it was which 
the patriarch of Constantinople did seek, for Gregory here findeth no 
other fault, but with the same which was given to John, which was to 
be called “ patriarch universal.” The second thing to be noted is, the 
cause why Gregory did rebuke this title, both given to John, and 
offered to him ; “ Because,” saith he, “ if one take upon him the 

(1) A D 451. See LaTbl)6, tom. v col 1192 —Ed 

(2) Pelag. II epist 8 [apud Blondel exaraen. Epist Decret p. 639 ] 

(3) “ Qma videlicet si umispatnarcha universalis dicitur,patriarcharum nomen cseterfs derogatur, 
sed alisit hoc,” etc. Ex Epist Greg. 36. lib. iv. [The same Epistle as is quoted suped p. 40 .— Ed J 
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name of universal patriarch, then is the name patriarch taken from 
the rest.’’ As who would say, If I would take upon me to be — 
named universal patriarch, then should there be no other patriarch, 
but I should be bishop patriarch alone. And here cometli in your 
“ solus episcopus.” 

Furthermore the same Gregory, speaking of the said solus in 
another place by, seemeth to declare there, what he meaneth by this 
“ solus ” here, in these words as follow : ‘‘ So that he would be 
subject to none, and would alone be chieftain to all other,” ^ And 
so by this place may the other place be expounded: ‘‘Ut solus 
episcopus sit is, qui solus inter episcopos prseesse appetat that is, 

Solus episcopus meaneth one, who alone seeketh to be extolled 
above other bishops.” But to be short in a matter that needeth not 
many words, he that thus cavilleth upon this place, solus episcopus,” 
in Gregory, must be desired here not to take “ solus” alone, but 
join withal the word going before, which is, “ despectis fratribus.” 

By the which might seem sufficiently declared what Gregory meant 
by “ solus episcopus meaning, that to despise other bishops, and 
to diminish their honour, to set up his own, and to be subject to 
none, but to prefer himself unequally before all others, is as much as 
to be counted bishop alone. And thus much touching this objection. 

Another objection of our adversaries is this : Although (say they) Another 
no bishop of Koine was ever called, or would be called by the name of ?Svedl 
“ universal bishop,” yet it followeth not therefore, that they be not, or 
ought not, to be heads of the universal church. Their reason is this : 

‘ As St. Peter had the charge of the whole church (by the testimony 
of Gregory) committed unto him, although he were not called uni- 
versal apostle : so no more absurd it is for the pope to be called the 
head of the whole church, and to have the charge thereof, although 
Jie be not called universal bishop.’ 

Wherein is a double untruth to be noted ; first,^ in that they pre- a douwe 
tend Peter to be the head, and to have the charge, of the whole 
church. If we take here charge or head” for dominion or master- pops^ar- 
ship upon or above the church in all cases judiciary, both spiritual and ThTsrst 
tempoial ; to that I answer. The words of the Scripture be plain, 

Not as masters over the clergy,” etc.^ ; ‘"But you not so,” etc.^ 

Again, that the church is greater, or rather the head of Peter, it is 
clear, “All things are yours, whether it be Paul, or Apollo, or Cephas ; 
either the world, death, or life ; you be Christ’s, Christ is God’s,” etc.® The dig- 
In which words the dignity of the church no doubt is preferred above ^hSrch^^ 
the apostles, and above Cephas also. Moreover, as the dignity of the 
wife is above the servant, so must needs the honour and worthiness proofs^^* 
of the church (being the spouse of Christ) surmount the state of Peter song^ifat 
or other apostles, who be but servants to Christ and to the church ; was 
yea, and though they were princes of the church, yet, after the mind quXyof 
of Baldus, “ Magis attenditur persona intellectualis, quam organica.”® 
Otherwise, if by this word “ charge ” he meant only the office and 
diligence of teaching ; to that I answer. The same Lord that said to apLties 

(1) “ Ut et null! sabesse, et solus omnibus praeesse videretur.” Ex Epist. Greg. 38. lib iv. 

(2) The second untruth is specified in p 48 infra —Ed. 

(3) Non dominantes in clerum ” 1 Pet (4) “ Vos autem non sic ” Luhe xxii. 

(5) 1 Cor 111 , 22. (6) Vide Baldum, Consi 169, lib. m. secundum uovam impressionem : 

et secundum veterem Consi 359, lib i 
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Smot’ Feed my steep,*” said also to the others, “ Go and preach 

— this gospel to all nations.*” And he that said to Peter, What- 

soever thou loosest,*” said also to the others, Whatsoever ye 
remit in the earth.*” Moreover, if the matter go by preaching, Paul 
the apostle laboured more therein than ever did Peter, by his 
own confession, plus laboravi also suffered more for the same, 
plus sustinui neither was his doctrine less sound, yea, and in 
one point he went before Peter, and was teacher and schoolmaster 
unto Peter, whereas Peter was by him justly corrected.^ Further- 
more, teaching is not always, nor in all things, a point of mastership. 
Office of but sometimes a point of service. As if a Frenchman should be put 
Sveth'no Englishman to teach him French, although he excelleth him in 
that kind of faculty, yet, it followeth not therefore, that he hath ful- 
thln the ness of power upon him, to appoint his diet, to rule his household, 
to prescribe his laws, to stint his lands, and such other. Wherefore, 
seeing in travail of teaching, in pains of preaching, in gifts of tongues, 
in largeness of commission, in operation of miracles, in grace of voca- 
tion, in receiving the Holy Ghost, in vehemency of torments, and 
death, for Christ’s name, the other apostles were nothing inferior to 
Peter then should claim any special prerogative above 
excelleth the rest, I understand no cause ; as indeed he never claimed any, 
of thf ^ patrons of the apostolical see do claim it for him, which he 

apostles, never claimed himself, neither if he were here, would no less abhor it 
with soul and conscience than we do now ; and yet our abhorring now 
is not for any malice of person, or any vantage to ourselves, but only 
the vehemency of truth, and zeal to Christ and to his congregation. 
Moreover, if these men would needs have Peter to be the curate and 
overseer of the whole universal church (which was too much for one 
man to take charge'' of), and to be prince of all other apostles, then 
Dextrae would I fain leam of them, what meaneth “ dextrse societatis,” the 
societatis, of society,*” between Peter, Paul, and Barnabas, men- 

tioned in the Galatians.* What taking of hands is there between 
subjects and their prince, in way of fellowship .? or, where fellowship 
is, what mastership is there ? Or again, what state of mastership is 
it likely that Christ would give to Peter, who, being indeed master of 
all, took such little mastership upon himself, that "he washed Petefs 
feet, to give Peter ensample to take no mastership upon him, but 
rather to humble himself, and that not only in inward affection, but 
also in outward fact ? Although I am not ignorant that Peter, m 
divers places of the Gospel, hath his commendation, neither do I deny 
Peter to be worthy of the same. But yet these words of commenda- 
tion give to him no state of superiority, or jurisdiction upon all others, 
to have all under his subjection. As if a schoolmaster should give 
more special charge to some one of his scholars for his riper toward- 
ness ; yet this giveth him no fulness of authority, or power coactive 
upon the rest, unless by special admission he be deputed thereunto. 
Whereof nothing can be gathered of Peter ; for if it be true that 
St. Augustine saith,® that such things as were spoken to Peter have 
no lightsome understanding except they be referred to the church, 
whereof Peter did bear a figure, then hath the person of Peter nothing 
to claim by these words, but all redoundeth to the church, which, being 

(1) Gal 11 n. (2) Gal. n. 9 (3) Aug. in Prsef. Psal cm. 
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meant by Peter, hath power by this reason, both over the person of 
Peter, and all other persons in the Lord. — 

But here stumbleth in an argument of our adversary again, which Answer 
he, in the margin of his book, calleth an invincible argument, drawn 
out of the bowels of St.John Chrysostome,’ whereby he supposeth to 
have given a shrewd blow to protestants, and to have gotten Hector’s proving 
victory upon a certain English prisoner taken in plain field, and of sosfome" 
all such as take his part. "The text only of Ohrysostome he reciteth, 
but maketh no argument, albeit he maketh mention of an invincible 
argument in the margin. But, because he either wist not, or list not st! p^eter° 
to shew his cunning therein, I will form that argument for him 
which he would have done, but did not : and so will form it (the 
Lord willing) as he himself must of necessity be driven to do, if the 
matter ever come to the trial of act, and not to the trifling of words. 

First, he taketh his text out of Ohrysostome, as followeth: — ^‘For 
what cause, I pray you, did Christ shed his blood ? Truly to redeem 
those sheep, whose charge he committeth to Peter and to Peter’s 
successors.” Upon this place of Ohrysostome, this clerk taketh his 
medium^ Christ’s suffering. His conclusion is, that all which Christ 
died for, were committed to Peter ; wherefore the form of the argu- ^ 
ment must needs stand thus, in the third figure : — Christ suffered for 
all men : Christ suffered for them whom he committed to Peter. 

JErgo^ all that Christ died for, were committed to Peter. 

If this be the form of his insoluble argument, as it seemeth to be 
by the order of his reasoning, and also must needs be, taking that 
medium, and making that conclusion as he doth (for else in the first 
figure and first mood, the text of Chrysostome will not serve him), 
then must the form and violence of this inexpugnable argument be 
denied, for that it breaketh the rules of logic, mdldng his conclusion 
universal, which in that figure must needs be particular, either affirma- 
tive or negative. And so this “ argument invincible ” falleth into one 
of these two straits ; either concluding thus, the form will not serve him, 
or concluding, in another figure, the words of Chrysostome will not 
answer to his purpose, to prove that all the world was committed to 
Peter. Which proposition, as it is strange in Scripture, so neither 
is it the proposition of Chrysostome. And though it were, yet both 
without inconvenience might be granted of us, and being granted, 
serveth his purpose nothing, so long as the proposition is not excep- 
tive. excluding other apostles. For the words of Chrysostome do not The world 
so sound, that the whole world was committed to Peter only, and to 
none other. Likewise then, as it may be well affirmed of us, that 
the world was committed to Peter : so can it not be denied of them 8tie7a??o’ 
that the world was also committed to John, James, Bartholomew, 

Paul, Barnabas, and other all and singular apostles. For he that chrysos- 
said to Peter, “ Feed my sheep,” said also to all and singular his a^ned'" 
apostles, “ Go into all the world and preach,” etc.^ Moreover, for- 
asmuch as this man collecteth out of Chrysostome, that the whole 
world was committed to Peter, how shall we then join this meaning 
of Ohrysostome with St. Paul, which saith that the gospel was com- 
mitted to Peter over the circumcision, as was Paul over the uncircum- 

(1) Chrysost. lib. li “DeSacerd” [p 454, tom, i. Edit Paris, 1834 . — Ed.] 

(2) Matt, xxvm. 19 
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sxor- cision ? And here an answer to this doughty argument, both to the 
form and to the matter thereof : albeit concerning the matter, here 
lacketh much to be said more of Peter’s successors in the text of 
SsLTof Chrysostome. By the which successors is not meant the bishop of 
^essors ot papists would bear us in hand), but all such true 

and faithful pastors, wdioni the Lord’s calling sendeth, and setteth 
over his flock, wheresoever, or whatsoever they be. For as Peter 
Aiigus- beareth a representation of the church, by the testimony of Augus- 
tine,* so the successors of Peter be all faithful pastors and overseers 
of Christ’s church, to whom Christ our Lord hath committed the charge 
of his flock. Wherefore they are not a little deceived, who, looking 
upon the rock only of the person and not the rock of confession (con- 
Hiidiy. trary to the rule of Hilary,^) do tie the apostleship or rock of Peter 
' to one only bishop, and the succession of Peter to one only see of 
Rome ; whereas this being a spiritual office and not carnal, hath no 
such carnal race or descent, after any worldly or local understanding ; 
but hath a more mystical meaning, after a spiritual sense of succession, 
such as Jerome speaketh of, ‘‘ All,” saith he, speaking of bishops, 

be successors of the apostles,” 6tc.^ 

Of like force and fashion, and out of the same figure, the same 
author patcheth, moreover, another argument ; proving that the bishop 
of Rome was titled the head of Christ’s church, in the primitive time 
An argu- of the old anccstors, before the age of Gregory. His argument pro- 
Kient of ceedeth thus, in the third figure : St. Peter was called by the ancient 
papists, fathers, head of Christ’s church : St. Peter was bishop of Rome : 
ergo^ the bishop of Rome was called head of the church in the old 
ancient time. 

Answer to This argument expository, being clouted up in the third figure, 

and concluding singularly, hath rather a show of an argument, than 
maketh any necessary conclusion ; standing upon no iriood in the said 
figure, if the author thereof were put to his trial. Albeit, to leave the 
form, and to come to the matter of the argument. First, how well 
will he dispatch himself of the major, and prove us that St, Peter, 
although he were at Rome, and taught at Rome, and suffered at 
Rome; yet that he was bishop and proper ordinary of that city 
and special see of Rome ? As touching the allegation of Abdias, 
Orosius, Ado, Tertullian, Cyprian, Jerome, Optatus, Augustine,^ 
brought forth for his most advantage, to prove his major : thus I 
answer concerning Orosius, Tertullian, Cyprian, Jerome, and Augus- 
tine, that whereas they speak of St. Peter’s chair, or planting the 
faith at Rome, straightway this man argueth thereupon, that Peter 
was bishop of Rome. But that doth not clerkly follow ; for the office 
of the apostles was to plant the faith in all places, and in every 
region, yet were they not bishops in every region. And as for the 
chair, as it is no difference essential that maketh a bishop (forsomuch 
as a doctor may have a chair, and yet be no bishop), so cannot he 
conclude, by the chair of Peter, that St. Peter was bishop of Rome. 
For all this proveth no further but that Peter was at Rome, and there 
taught the faith of Chiist, as Paul did also ; and peradventure in a 

1) In Johan. Tract 124, Prefat in Psal eviu 

/2) Be Trinitate, lih vi [Bas, 1550, pp 102, 103 .— Ed ] 

(3) ** Omnes apostolorum succeasores sunt,” etc Epist ad Evagrium 

(4) Orosius j Tertul lib. de Praesenpt. advers. Hseres. ; Cypr. hb i. epist. 3; Hier. in Catal et 
epist. 42. 
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chair likewise ; yet w^e say not that Paul was therefore bishop of 

Rome; but that he was there as an apostle of Christ, whether he 

taught there standing on his feet, or sitting in a chair. In the Scrip- 
ture commonly the chair signifieth doctrine or judgment, as sitting 
also declare th such as teach or judge, whether they sit in the chair of 
Moses, or in the chair of pestilence. “ Planting,” likewise, is a word 
apostolical, and signifieth not only the office of a bishop. Wherefore 
it is no good consequent, he sat, he taught, he planted at Rome, his 
chair and seat was at Rome ; ergo^ he was bishop of Rome.— And 
thus much touching Orosius, Tertulhan, 0}q)rian, and Augustine. 

As for Abdias, Ado, Optatus, and such others — although we 
should have much wrong offered, and never should make an end, if 
we should he prest with the authority of every one that could oir did 
move pen, in all the whole first age of the church, to be our judges 
in every ecclesiastical matter ; and much more wrong should have, 
if the authors either corrupted or counterfeited should be laid unto 
us, speaking not in the same sense, or in the same tongue, or in the 
same time wherein they wrote ; — yet, to help and to salve the autho- 
rities of these authors, so much as we may, I answer to their allega- 
tions with this distinction of a bishop, which is to be taken either a double 
generally, or specially. After the first, a bishop is he to whom- JJe 
soever the public cure and charge of souls is committed, without any bishop 
limitation of place. And so the name of bishop is coincident with 
the office of apostle, or any public pastor, doctor, or curate of the 
universal flock of Christ. And thus may Paul, Peter, oT any other 
of the apostles be called bishops. So also is Christ himself by express ^ 
word called sTrfcricoTroc /cat TrOLjULriv, that is, “bishop and pastor;”^ bSS* ^ 
and thus may Peter well be named a bishop of these foresaid authors 
after this manner of taking. But this public and general charge 
universally over the whole, without limitation, ceased after Christ and 
the apostles. For then were bishops by places and provinces appointed, 
to have special oversight of some particular flock or province, and so 
to be resident and attendant only upon the same. 

The other diversity of this name “ bishop,” is to be taken after a 
more special sort ; which is, when any person, orderly called, is 
assigned namely and specially to some one certain place, city, or 
province, whereunto he is only bound to employ his office and 
charge, and no where else ; according to the old canons of the 
apostles, and of the council of Nice.^ And this bishop, differing from 
the other, is called “ Episcopus intitulatus,” having his name of his 
city or diocese. And thus we deny that Peter the apostle was ever 
bishop elected, installed, or intituled to the city of Rome : neither 
doth Optatus, Abdias, Ado, or J erome affinn the same. And if Peter’s 
Ado say that Peter was bishop of Rome five and twenty years, until Romef*^ 
the last year of Nero, that is easily refuted both by the scriptures 
and histories : for so we understand by the declaration of St. Paul,® 
that, fourteen years after his conversion, St. Paul had Peter by the 
hand at Jerusalem. 

Moreover, the said Paul in the aforesaid epistle witnesseth that the 

(1) 1 Pet. n 25 

(2) Canon Apo 13 14 34; Con Nicae, can. 15, Cun Antioch cap 3 13. Labbd, tom. i. cols 28, 

32 , tom. II. cols 36, 3b4 —Ed (3) Gal. u. 1. 
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every Christian soul within the whole world, the name of an universal 
bishop cannot be denied, having the office of an universal bishop. — 

Or, if he be not an universal bishop, he cannot then have the charge ^eSio- 
of the whole, that is, of all and singular churches of Christ. For 
such is the rule of true definition : ‘‘ cui convenit definitio, eidem defimtio, 
convenit definitum.” Et contra : “ cui adimitur definitio, eidem et et dS- 
definitum adimitur.” 

Although this word “universal” in the Greek writers signifieth umver- 
that which we in our vulgar English tongue call “ catholic,” yet I link by 
suppose our adversaries here will not take “ universal” in that sense. 

For after that meaning, as we do not deny that the bishops of Rome t^e, 
may be universal bishops, so neither can they deny but other bishops 
may also be as universal, that is, as catholic as they. But such as 
more distinctly and school-like discuss this matter, define universal 
or catholic by three things ; to wit, by time, place, and person ; so 
that whatsoever extendeth itself to all times, all places, and all per- 
sons, that is properly universal or catholic. And contrariwise, what Three 
thing is to be called universal or catholic, reacheth to all those three Jommon- 
aforesaid, comprehending all places, times, and persons, and extendeth 
itself of his own nature to the same ; or else it is not to be called or ^ni- 
properly universal or c*atholic. And thus three things there are, 
which most commonly we call catholic or universal : that is, the 
church, which is called the catholic church : faith, which is called the 
catholic faith : a man, whom also we call a man catholic : because to have 
these three of their own nature and disposition (no contrary obstacle 
letting) extend themselves so to all, that no time, place, nor person 
is excluded. Which three conditions, if they altogether concur in universal 
the charge of the bishop of Rome, then is it an universal charge, be 
and he an universal bishop : if not, then neither is his charge imi- 
versal, nor he the head of the church, nor yet universal bishop. For are aii eo- 
how these three can be separated, I cannot see, except the adversary- togethei 
part do prove it more evidently than they have done. 

And thus much to the objection of our adversaries ; arguing thus, 
that as St. Peter being not called universal apostle, yet was the head 
of the universal church ; so the pope, although he was not first called 
universal bishop, had, and might have the charge of the whole 
church, and was the universal head of the same. Which objection 
containing (as is said) a double untruth, our adversaries, yet 
notwithstanding, do busy themselves greatly to fortify by sundry 
testimonies and allegations, patched out of old and ancient doctors, 
but specially out of Theodoret, Irenseus, Ambrose and Augustine, 
proving by them, that the see of Rome, having the pre-eminence 
and principality, hath been honoured above all other churches ; 
whereupon the said adversary, before minded, grounded this con- 
sequent. 

Irenseus, Ambrose, Augustine, and Theodoret affinn, that the An argu- 
church of Rome is the chief of all other churches:* — ergo^ the bishop thfpa-^ 
and head of that church is chief and head over all bishops, and head 
over all other churches. 

But this consequent is* to be denied, for that the excellency of Answer 

(1) IrensBus, hb hi cap 3, Amb de Vocatione Gentium, lib ii. cap 16; [This work is now 
ascribed to Prosper, and is printed in his name Cave, Hist Lit A passage to our purpose is in 
Ambrose, Epistol Classis I Ep. xi. §4 See also Rivet Crit Sac hb ui. cap 17 — Ed ] Aug Epist 162. 

VOL. I. :e 
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church or place doth not always argue the excellency of the 
— minister or bishop, nor yet necessarily doth cause the same. For, 
nence”of ^^^^tters of the church which are spiritual, all pre-eminence standeth 
a church upon Spiritual and inward gifts : ‘‘ spiritualia enim spiritualibas com- 
parantur,” as faith, piety, learning and godly knowledge, zeal and 
cSdV fci^vency in the Holy Ghost, unity of doctrine, etc. ; which gifts 
ration, many times may excel in a church, where the minister or bishop is 
inferior to bishops or ministers of other churches. As the most 
famous school in a realm hath not alway the most famous school- 
master, neither^ doth make him thereby most excellent in learning 
above all others ; so, if our adversaries do mean by this pre-eminence 
of the church of Rome such inward gifts of doctrine, faith, unity, 
and peace of religion, then, say I, the excellency hereof doth not 
infer or argue the excellency of the bishop. And thus concerning 
the principality of the church of Rome, commended at that time of 
the doctors, it may be true, and so well expounded one way. And 
thus do I grant the antecedent of this argument, and deny the con- 
objec- sequent. But here will our adversaries peradvepture reply again, 
and say, that the principality of the church of Rome, which is com- 
mended by the doctors, is not meant here so much of inw^ard gifts 
and endowments belonging to a Christian church, as of outward 
The first authority and domination over other churches. Whereto is to be 
tothe^ answered, first, What necessity is there, or where did our papists 
SitwS* learn, to bring into the spiritual church of Christ this outward 
form of civil regiment and policy; that as the Roman emperors, 
longeth in times past, governed over all the world, so the Roman bishop 
^ard ^ust have his monarchy upon the universal clergy, to make all other 
dorns not cl^^^^ehes to stoop under his subjection ? And where then be the 
to the words of our Saviour, “ Vos autem non sic.^’’ If they hold ^ their 
Christ? afiirmative “quod sic,” where then is Christ’s negative “non sic.?^” 
If they say, there must needs be distinction of degrees in the church, 
and in this distinction of degrees superiority must necessarily be 
granted for the outward discipline of the church, for directing matters, 
for quieting of schisms, for setting orders, for commencing of con- 
vocations and councils, as need shall require, etc.; against this 
Superior- Superiority we stand not, and therefore we yield *to our superior 
powers, kings and princes, our due obedience, and to our lawful 
governors under God of both regiments, ecclesiastical and temporal. 

ecclesiastical state, we take not away the distinction of 
degrees. Ordinary degrees, such as by the scripture be appointed or by the pri- 
mitive church allowed, as patriarchs or archbishops, bishops, ministers, 
and deacons ; for of these four we specially read as chief. In which 
Divereity four degrees, as we grant diversity of ofBce, so we admit in the same 
ties\n^^’ also diversity of dignity ; neither denying that which is due to each 
degrees, degree, neither yet maintaining the ambition of any singular person. 
For as we give to the minister place above the deacon, to the bishop 
above the minister, to the archbishop above the bishop : so we see 
no cause of inequality, why one minister should be above another 
or3er^ minister ; one bishop in his degree above another bishop to deal in 
the his diocese ; or one archbishop above another archbishop. And this 
church, jg order duly and truly in the church, according to the 

(1) “ Non 8ic,”8aUh Christ “Quod sic,” saiththe pope 
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true nature and definition of order by the authority of Augustine, 
where he thus defineth that which we call order : “ Order,” saith he, — 

“ is a disposition or arrangement of all things, according as they 
are matches or not matches, giving to every one respectively his 
own right and proper place.” ^ 

This definition of St. Augustine standing with the things before 
premised, now here joineth the question between us and the papists ; 
whether the metropolitan church of Rome, with the archbishop of the 
same, ought to be preferred before other metropolitan churches and 
archbishops through universal Christendom, or not . To the answer 
whereof, if the voice of order might here be heard, it would say, 

“ Give to things that be matches and alike, like honour ; to things 
unlike, unlike honour.” Wherefore, seeing the see of Rome is a 
patriarchal see appointed by the primitive church, and the bishop 
or archbishop thereof limited within his own bordering churches 
(which the council of Nice calleth “ suburbicarias ecclesias,”^ as other 
archbishops be ; he ought therefore orderly to have the honour of an 
archbishop (ordering himself thereafter), and such outward pre- 
eminence as to other archbishops is due. More if he do require, he 
breaketh the rule of right order, he falleth into presumption, and 
doeth wrong unto his fellows : and they also do wrong unto them- 
selves, whosoever they be, who, feeding his humour of ambition, give 
more unto him than the aforesaid rule of order doth require. For, 
so much as they yield to him more than is his right, so much they 
take from themselves which is due to them. And the same is the 
cause, why Gregory reprehendeth them, who gave to the archbishop 
of Constantinople that which now' the bishop of Rome claimeth to 
himself, charging them with the breach of order in these words : 

“ Lest that while any singular thing is given to one person, all other 
priests be deprived of their due honour,”® And for the like cause, 
Pelagius his predecessor exhorteth that no priest do give to any one 
archbishop the name of “ universal bishop,” lest,” saith he, “ in so 
doing, he take from himself his .due honour, while he yieldeth to 
another that which is not his due.”^ And also in the same epistle, 

“ for,” saith he, “ if he be called the chief universal patriarch, then is 
the name of patriarch derogated from others,” etc.® Wherefore, as 
is said, seeing the bishop of Rome is an archbishop, as others be, 
order giveth that he should have the dignity which to archbishops 
is due ; whatsoever is added more, is derogation to the rest. And 
thus much concerning distinction of degrees, and order in giving to 
every degree his place and honour. 

The second reason and answer to the objection before moved is 
this : That being granted to the papists, that the doctors aforesaid answer 
(speaking of the principality of the church of Rome) do mean not JechoV^’ 
only of the inward virtues of that church, but also of the outward ^ 

(1) “Ordo est parium disparmmque rerum sua cuique loca tribuens dispositio.” [Lib. xix 
“ De Cmt Dei,” cap. 13 —Ed ] 

(2; See Ruffinus’ Version of tbe Ntcene Canons, given in note on p. 31 m the Appendix , also 
Bcveregii, Annotat p. 51, tom, ii “ Pandecto caiionutn ” Oxon, 1672 — Ed 

(3) “Ne dum pnvatim ahquod daretur um, honore debito sacerdotes pnvarentur universi ” 

Ex Registro Oreg. lib. iv. epist 32. ^ [See suprii, p. 33 —Ed ] 

(4) “ Ne sibi debitum subtrahat, cum alten honorera offert indebitum.” Ex Epist. 8 Pelagii II. 
dist. 99. cap. “Nullus ” 

(5) “ Ouia 81 suinmus patriarcba universalis dicitur, patriarcharum nomen cseteris dero- 
gatur.” Ibid 

E 2 
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^xor^ authority and jurisdiction of the same, above other churches : yet 
the cause wherefore they did attribute so much to that church, is to 
be considered ; which was this, as before was alleged out of the council 
of Chalcedon, for the rule and empery which that city of Rome 
had then above other cities;”^ which cause, being outward and 
carnal, was neither then cause sufficient, and, now ceasing, importeth 
not to us the like effect, according as they say, Sublatd causd tol- 
litur effectus.’’ So that by the reason thereof, the aforesaid prin- 
cipality of the church of Ilome did not hold them “ jure divino, 
sed humane.” And as it holdeth by man’s law, so by man’s law it 
may be repealed again. 

Wherefore, be it admitted that both the pope sitteth and suc- 
ceedeth in the chair of Peter, and also that he is the bishop of the 
greatest city in the world ; yet it followeth not thereby that he 
should have rule and lordship over all other bishops and churches of 
Certain the world. For First,^ touching the succession of Peter, many things 
fortS^^ are to be considered : First, Whether Peter sat and had his chair 

Rome, or not. Secondly, Whether he sat there as an apostle, 
unto or as a bishop. Thirdly, Whether the sitting in the outward seat 

of Peter maketh successors of Peter. Fourthly, Whether he sitteth 
in the chair and seat of Peter, which sitteth not in the doctrine of 
Peter. Fifthly, Whether the succession of Peter maketh not rather 
an apostle than a bishop, and so should we call the pope the “ apostle” 
of Rome, and not the ‘‘ bishop” of Rome. Sixthly, Whether eccle- 
siastical functions ought to be esteemed by ordinary succession of 
place, or by God’s secret calling and sending. Seventhly and lastly, 
Whether it stand by scripture, any one succession at all to be 
appointed in Christ’^ church, or why more from Peter, than from 
other apostles. 

All which interrogatories being well discussed (which would require 
a long process), it should well appear what little hold the pope hath to 
take this state upon him, above all other churches, as he doth. In 
the mean time, this one argument by the way may suffice, instead of 
many, for our adversaries to answer to at their convenient leisure. 
Which argument thus I form and frame in Gamestres.^ 


Anargu- COr 
xnent 
proving 
the popes 
of this 
latter 
church of 
Rome not SpTBS, 
to he suc- 
cessors of 
Peter. 


All the true successors of Peter sit in the chair of the doctrine 
of Peter, and other apostles uniformly : 

No popes of this latter church of Rome sit in the chair of 
St. Peter’s and other apostles’ doctrine uniformly : 

Ergo^ No popes of this latter church of Rome be the true suc- 
cessors of Peter. 


And when they have well perused the minor of this argument, and 
have well conferred together the doctrine taught them of St. Peter 
with the doctrine taught now by the popes, of justification of a Chris- 
tian man, of the office of the law, of the strength and largeness of sin, 
of men’s merits, of free-will, of works of supererogation, of setting up 
images, of seven sacraments, of auricular confession, of satisfaction, 
of sacrifice of the mass, of communicating under one kind, of elevating 


(1) Ata TO jSacriXe^etv rriv voXtv kKelvriv Ex Concil Chalced cap. 28. [LabbS, Cone Gen. 
tom. IV col 769 — Ed ] 

(2) This First ” ans\iers to “ Secondly ” in next page.— Ed 

(3) See note page 8 of tins lolume.— Ed ‘ 
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and adoring the sacramental elements, of Latin service, of invocation, 

of prohibition of meats and marriage, of vowing chastity, of sects and 

rules of divers religions, of indulgences and pardons ; also with their 
doctrine taught now of magistrates, of the fulness of power and 
regality of the see of Rome, with many others like to these ; ^then 
will I be glad to hear what they shall say to the premises. 

Secondly,^ if they would prove by the allegation of the doctors, 
Irenseus, Ambrose, Augustine, Theodoret aforesaid, the bishop of 
Rome to be the chief of all bishops therefore, because the city whereof 
he is bishop is the chief and principal above all other cities, that 
consequent is to be denied. F or it followeth not (taking, as I said, 
the principality of that church to stand Sia to ^aartkeieLV Trjv ttoXcv^ 
that is, upon the principal dominion of that city), no more than this 
consequent followeth 

London is the chief city in all England: er^o^ the bishop of 
London is the chiefest of all bishops in this realm : which argument 
were derogatory to the archbishops both of Canterbury and York, 

Yea, to grant yet more to our adversaries (which is all they can 
require) viz. that the aforesaid doctors, as Irenseus, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, and Theodoret, in giving principality unto Rome, meant to have 
respect unto the virtue of succession from Peter, and not unto the 
greatness of the city : yet notwithstanding, for all this, their argument 
holdeth not, if it be rightly considered ; to say, 

The apostolic see of Rome, having succession from Peter, mill a false 
the bishops thereof, was chief then of all other churches in the primi- quern of 
tive time of these doctors : erffo, the apostolical see of Rome, with papists, 
the bishops thereof, having succession from Peter, ought now to be 
chief of all other churches in these our days. 

This consequent might well follow, if the times were like, or if Answer 
succession, which gave then the cause of principality, were the same conse- 
now, as it was then. But now the time and succession is not cor- 
respondent, for then succession, in the time of these doctors, was as gucces- 
well in doctrine apostolical, as in place apostolical. Now, the sue- 
cession of doctrine apostolical hath long ceased in the see apostolical : doubie- 
and nothing remaineth but only place, which is the least matter of 
true spiritual and apostolical succession. And thus much to the 
authority and testimony of these forenamed doctors. 

Besides these objections heretofore recited out of Irenseus, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Theodoret ; our adversaries yet object and heap up 
against us, moreover, examples of the primitive time of the church, 
testimonies of general councils, and opinions of ancient writers taken 
out of the book of councils and epistles decretal, whereby their intent 
is to prove the foresaid terms of “ the head of the church,"” “ ruler of 
the church,” chief of all other priests,” to be applied not only to 
Peter, but also to the bishop of Rome within the compass of the 
primitive time. And here cometh in the testimony cited of Vincen- Testi- 
tius of Lerins ; of the epistle of Paschasius and his fellows, writing to Sieged 
Leo from the council of Chalcedon ; the testimony also of J ustinian 
the emperor in his Codex, where John, then pope, is called “caput iityofthe 
omnium ecclesiarum."” * -The testimony also of Athanasius, with his 

(1) See note (2) la&t page ■— E» 

(2) Codex Justin, lib. i tit. i " De summj. tnnitate et fide cath ” [Corpus Juris Civilis, Par. 1 628 
tom 11 col. 12, Labbe, Cone Gen. tom iv col 1743,1745. Tbis letter appears to be forged —Ei) ] 
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Exor- 

dium, 


Ans^yer 
by a dis- 
tinction. 


“ Caput ” 
and 
“ prin- 
ceps ” 
have a 
double 
UTider- 
standing. 


How 
Peter is 
“pnn- 
ceps apo- 
stolo- 
lum ” 

** ftm- 
ceps elo- 
quentiifi” 
Cicero 
“ Pnn- 
ceps phi- 
Josonho- 
/uin ” 
Cratip- 
pus. 


fellow-bishops of Egypt, of Thebais, and Lybia, in their epistles to 
popes Marcus, Liberius, and Felix. Likewise the testimony of 
Jerome,^ of St. Ambrose,® of St. Augustine to Boniface,® of Theo- 
doret, in his epistle to pope Leo,^ and of Chrysostome.® By which 
testimonies our adversaries would prove St. Peter, and after him the 
bishop of Rome, to be called and taken for head of the church, chief 
bishop, prince and ruler of the whole clergy.® To all which objec- 
tions fully and exactly to answer in order, would require a whole 
volume by itself. In the mean time, leaving the rest unto them unto 
whom it doth more properly appertain, briefly with this one short 
distinction I answer these and all other such-like places, where 
St. Peter with his successors is called head of the church, chief of 
bishops, prince of the apostles, etc. In which places, the words 
‘‘ head,” chief,” and “ prince of the apostles,” may be taken two 
manner of ways; to note either dominion or else commendation. 
For so we read sometimes caput” and “ princeps” to be words not 
of authority, but of excellency, whereby is declared the chiefest and 
worthiest part among many parts, and not possessor and governor of 
the whole. Like as, in the person of man, the head is the principal 
part of the whole body, being endued with reason, and furnished with 
most excellent senses, by the which the whole body of man is directed : 
so, thereof is derived by a metaphor, to what man or thing soever 
nature or condition hath given the greatest excellency of gifts and 
properties above other parts or members of the same society, that 
the same should be called caput ” or “ princeps,” head or prince, 
of the said parties. And yet the same head or prince, so called, hath 
not always dominion or jurisdiction of the rest. So we call those, in 
our vulgar speech, th^ head or chief men of the parish, who, for their 
riches, wisdom, or place, are most specially noted ; after like phrase 
of speech we call him the head man of the inquest, that hath first 
place : and yet neither they, nor these, have any dominion or juris- 
diction upon the residue. In a school, the chiefest scholar in learning 
is not therefore the master or governor of his fellows. Neither hath 
Marcus Cicero any title thereby to claim subjection and service of all 
other orators, because he is named ‘‘princeps eloquentiss,” and 
goeth before them in that land of phrase. The same Cicero'^ calleth 
Orafcippus, “ principem hujus setatis philosophorum as Homer may 

(1) InPrffif in 4 Evang. Item Ep 42. tom i Item Ep 41. tom ii 

(2) Epist 66, tom iii. fol 209. Edit Pans, 1529 — Eo. 

(3) Ad Bonif. contra duas Epist Pelag. lib. i cap 1 Item lib. n. De Bapt. cap 1. 

<4) Epist. cominentar in Pauli Ep preefixa 

(5) Epist. ad Innocentium, tom x 

(6) “ JPri7iceps Latims est idem ac primus , qua de re mox Apud interpretes Grascorum patnim 
observavi banc vocem perssepe esse positam pro Grseca upxnToy , quae ductorem ordinis designat, 
non monarcham. sic quod dixerat de Petro Hieronymus in Catalogo, princeps aposiolorunif recte 
versum est a Sopbronio, upxnyos T«y 'AirovroXav vel pro KopvfpaXoi, id est, preesulior tn choio 
vel alia simili, quae dominationis nullam siginficationem continet quam hodie in voce JPithceps 
inesse volunt ex liomonyniia ejus vocis mox explicanda. Meminent igitur lector, cum apud 
Grfficorum patrum interpretes, Chrysostomi, Cyrilli, Eusebii, Hippolyti, aliorum, occurrit ea dictio 
Petro attnbuta, in Graeco textu ejusmodi nomen extare, quod sine ulla ambigiutate primum in 
ordine significet, non eum qui caetens dominetur. Exemplura unum afFeram insigne. Eusebius 
Hist. lib. 2 cap 14. Petrum appellat roy toJv kotviSv airdvruvirpQn'yopov, a.d.'vexhnviit rehquorum 
omnium proheutorem Ruffin us haee verba sic vertit primorvm principem Petrum, ineptissime, 
unde enim lUud pnmorum ? in Graeco nihil ejusmodi deinde tt pcij^opop non est prin ceps ; quod verbi 
apud Rufflumn si accipias pro dominatore, falsissimam Eusebio sententiam affinges * si proprimo, 
inentem ilUus ex altera tantum parte expressens i nam irpofjyopos non est pnmus simpliciter ; 
sed primus locvAoi; itaque absurdissima est Ruffini versio • i^ec multo melior aut fidelior Chrtsto- 
phorsomam, reUquorum omnium apostolorum facile principem.'* Casauboii, “Exerc. xv. ad 
Annal Eccles Baionii,’ p 268 edit Francof 1615 — Er> . 

(7) Lib 1 Olilc [Hatber “ Pimcipe bujus memoiiae philosophoium ” DeOfficiis.lib lii cap 2. 
See also “ De Saiuri liemuin ’lib ii 5CC ' Socrates princeps philosophorum ’ — £u ] 
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be also called ‘‘ poetarum princeps f ’ and yet neither philosophers to 
Cratippus, nor poets to Homer, owe any thing else, but only fame 
and praise. 

And what if St. Peter, the blessed apostle, be called and counted f etrus 
by the old ancient doctors “ Coryphaeus apostolorum,’’ which is, cepre\’ 
head and prince of the apostles, for his excellent faith, for his divine 
confession, and singular affection to the Lord J esus ; yet what 
interest or charge either hath he to challenge over the apostles, or the 
pope after him over all other bishops and the whole church of Christ, 
although the pope have the like excellency of Christ’s faith which 
Peter had ; as would God he had ! As concerning these allegations 
therefore out of the doctors, two things are to be observed : first, that 
neither these names and titles, though they be given to Peter, do give 
him any state or dominion over other apostles ; nor yet the succession 
of him doth further, any whit, this celsitude and regality of the pope 
to advance him above Ins fellow archbishops, as now he doth. 

And (speaking of the writers and councils of the primitive age) if 
our adversaries would needs provoke us to the numbering of testi- 
monies and dividing the house, for these aforesaid testimonies alleged 
on their side I could, on the contrary part, recite out of the witness 
of doctors, out of the examples of councils, and practices of emperors, 
no less than sixty voices, much more repugnant against their assertion, 
than there is for the pope. The tractation whereof for this present 
I do either refer to them that have more leisure at this time to dis- 


course them, or else defer to another time, if the good pleasure of 
the Lord shall be to grant me further leisure in another book to treat 
thereof at large ; in such order, as (if the Lord so grant) shall appear 
sufficient matter, to prove by the doctors, general councils, examples 
and histories of time, that the bishops of Rome, during the first five 
hundred years after Christ, although for the greatness of the empire 
they were somewhat more magnified than the others, and therefore 
were sought of many, and were flattered of some, and they themselves 
divers times did set forth themselves more than they should, yet, by 
the common consent of churches, were stopped of their purpose, so 
that by the consent of the most pai't, within the compass of that 
age, the bishops of Rome had not this regal state of title, jurisdiction, 
and fulness of power, which now they usurp, but were taken as arch- 
bishops of equal honour, of equal merit, with other archbishops and 
rulers of the chm*ch. And if any preferment was given unto them 
something above the rest, yet neither was it so given of all, nor of the 
most part : secondly, neither w^as it so given of them for any such 
necessity of God’s word, ‘‘ aut jure aliquo divino,” as which did so 
bind them thereunto ; nor yet so much for the respect of Peter, 
and his succession, as for certain other causes and respects, as may be 
gathered to the number of thirteen.^ 

1 . Of which, the first is the greatness of the city and monarchy 
of Rome. 


Thirteen 
causes of 
advanc- 


The second is the authority of the emperor Constantine thej^softhe 
Great, the first of the emperors converted to the faith, and ruling in Rome, 
the same city ; by whom -the universal liberty of the church was first 


(1) Taken apparently from Illyricus, “ Cat. Test ” Goul. col. 271, whence Foxe’s text has been 
in several places improved.— Jb’n 
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JSaor- promoted ; and by whom the causes of bishops, who might be at vari- 
■ ance, were sometimes (as a matter of indulgence) committed to the 
bishop of Rome, and to other bishops near at hand, to be decided ; as 
appeareth in Eusebius.^ 

S, The third was the council of Nice, which confirmed the pre- 
eminence of that church to have the oversight of the churches bordering 
about it.^ 

4. The fourth cause of advancing the church of Rome, was the 
unquiet state of the eastern church, much troubled in those days 
with sects, factions, and dissensions, whereof we may read in Socrates 
and Sozomen.® 

5. The bishops of Rome being wont to be summoned, like other 
metropolitans, to attend synods, then, if it chanced them to be 
absent, and their sentence nevertheless to be required, by the occasion 
thereof they began at length to take it for a canon or rule ecclesias- 
tical that their sentence must be required, and thereupon to disallow 
those acts of synods, whereto their sentence was not required. 

6. Another cause was, that when any matter aifecting the common 
interests of the church was in hand at any particular place, whatso- 
ever was done, commonly the manner was to write to the Roman 
bishop for his approbation in the same, for public unity and consent 
to be had in Christ’s church, as appeareth by Ambrose.* 

7. Item, for that the testimonial sometimes of the Roman bishop 
was wont in those days also to be desired for admitting teachers and 
bishops in other churches, whereof we have example in Socrates.® 

8. Moreover, this was a great setting-up of that church, when their 
sentence not only was required, but also received divers times of other 
bishops.® And when bishops of other provinces were at any dissension 
among themselves, tliey of their own accord appealed to the bishop 
of Rome, desiring him to cite up both parties, and to have the hearing 
and deciding of the cause, as did Macarius and Hesychius send to 
Julius then bishop of Rome.*^ 

9. Item, in that certain of the Arians, returning from their Arianism, 
offered up and exhibited unto the bishops of Rome their recanta- 
tions, and were thereupon of them received again, as Ursacius and 
Valens did to Julius.® 

10. The tenth cause was also, for that Gratian the emperor made 
a law, that all men should retain that religion which Damasus bishop 
of Rome, and Peter bishop of Alexandria did hold.® 

11. And also, if the bishop of Rome happened to disallow the 
appointment of any minister or ministers, the popes, perceiving how 
diligent and ready such were to seek their favour, and to send up 
their messengers to Rome for their purgation, took thereby no little 
means of exaltation.^® 

IS. .Besides these aforesaid, the bishops of Rome had also another 
artificial practice, that in sending out their letters abroad, as they did 
so many, in all their epistles (if the epistles be theirs, and not forged) 

(I) Euseb, lib X. cap 5. (2) See note in Appendix on p. 31.— Ej>. 

(3) Socrat. lib. u. cap 15 , Sozom. lib. ni cap. 8. 

(4) Lib X. Epist. 78. Ambros ad Tbeophilum. (5). Socrat. lib iv. cap 37. 

(6) Sozom lib. vi cap. 22 (7) Athanas Apol. 2 " (8) Socrat. lib. n. cap 24 

(«)) Sozom hb. vii cap 4 (10) Theodoret lib v fap. 23. 

(II) If any one cares to examine into this well-grounded suspicion of these letters being 
“forged,” he may consult Blondel’s “ Examen Epist Decretal.” pp 430—433, etc — En. 
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ever they were harping of the greatness of their name, and of their ^xor- 

apostolic see, and of the primacy of St» Peter, their predecessor and 

prince of all the apostles, etc. And this they used in every letter 
whensoever they wrote to any, as appeareth in all their letters decretal, 
namely, in the letters of Melchiades, Marcellus, and Marcus, etc. 

13. Again, if any of the eastern church directed any writing to them, 
wherein any signification was contained of ever so little reverence 
given unto them (as learned men commonly use for modesty’s sake), 
that was taken by and by and construed for plain subjection and due 
obedience, as declareth the letter of Damasus, written to the bishops 
of the eastern church beginning thus : ‘‘ Quod debitam reverentiam,” 
etc. In English thus : Whereas your charity yieldeth due rever- 
ence to the apostolical see, you in so doing, dear children, do much 
for yourselves,” etc.^ Whereas the bishops of the eastern church, 
notwithstanding, had shewed little or no reverence in their epistle to 
pope Damasus before. 

Thus have ye the first and original grounds, by the means whereof, 
the archbishops of the Romish see have achieved this their great 
kingdom and celsitude over Christ’s church, first beginning the 
mystery of their iniquity by that which was modestly and voluntarily 
given them ; afterward, by use and custom, claiming it ambitiously 
unto them of duty and service ; and lastly, holding fast (as we see) 
that which once they had gotten into their possession, so that now in 
no case they can abide the birds to call home their feathers again, 
which they so long have usurped. 

And thus much concerning the life, jurisdiction, and title of the This 
Roman bishops : in all which (as is declared) they, and not we, have church of 
fallen from the church of Rome. To these I jmight also join the 
manner of government, wherein the said Romish bishops have no less from the 
altered, both from the rule of scripture, and from the steps of the Surch of 
true church of Rome ; which government as it hath been, and ought o^ 
to be, only spiritual, so hath the bishop of Rome used it of late years govem- 
no otherwise than an earthly king or prince governeth his realm ‘ 
and dominions — with riches, glory, power, terror, outward strength, 
force, prison, death, execution, laws, policies, promoting his friends to 
dignities, revenging his affections, punishing and correcting faults 
against his person more than other offences against God committed, 
using and abusing in all these things the word of God for his pretext 
and cloak to work his worldly purpose withal : whereas indeed, the 
word of God ministereth no such power to spiritual persons, but such 
as is spiritual : according to the saying of the apostle, The armour 
and artillery,” saith St. Paul, “ of our warfare, are not carnal, but spi- 
ritual : such as serve not against flesh and blood, nor against the weak 
person of man ; but against Satan, against the gates of hell, and the 
profundities of the wicked power.” ^ Which armour as it is all spi- How the 

ritual, so ought they which have the dealing thereof to be likewise 
spiritual, well furnished with all such gifts and graces of the Holy g^sht to 
Ghost, as are meet for the governance of his spiritual church : as, with verned. 
wisdom and knowledge in the scripture to instruct the ignorant ; with 
inward intelligence and foresight of the crafty cogitations and opera- 

(1) Theodoret, lib v cap 9, 10 

(2) “ Arma milititC iiostiee non sunt cainalia, sed spiritualia,” etc. 2 Cor x 4 , Eph. vi 12 
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Baor- tions of Satan, and with power of the Spirit to resist the same ; with 
— practice and experience of temptations, to comfort such as be afflicted 
and oppressed of Satan ; with heavenly discretion to discern spirits, 
and truth from untruth ; with judgment and knowledge of tongues, 
and learning to convict error ; with zeal of God’s glory ; with fervency 
of prayer; with patience in persecution ; with a mind contented with 
all cases and states incident ; with tears and compassion on other 
' men’s griefs ; with stoutness and courage against proud and stout 
oppressors ; with humility toward the poor and miserable ; with the 
counsel of the Lord Jesus by his word and Spirit to direct him in all 
things to be done ; with strength against sin ; with hatred of this 
world ; with gift of faith ; power of the keys in spiritual causes — as 
to minister the word, the sacraments, and excommunication when the 
word biddeth, that the spirit may be saved, and to reconcile again as 
case requireth, etc. These and such like are the matters wherein 
consist the sinews and strength of the church, and for true governance 
Prepos- of the same. But, contrary to these aforesaid, both the bishop and 
g??em- clergy of this latter church of Rome proceed in their administra- 
mentof govemance as those who, under the name and pretence of 

the Christ and his word, have exercised of long time nothing else but a 

® worldly dominion, seeking indeed their own glory, not the glory of 

Christ ; riches of the world, not the lucre of souls ; not feeding of 
the flock, but filling the purse; revenging their own wTongs, but 
neglecting God’s glory; striving against man only, and killing him, 
but not killing the vice, nor confuting the error of man; strong 
against flesh and blood, but weak against the devil ; stout against the 
simple, but meek against the mighty : briefly, doing almost all things 
preposterously, mor^ like to secular princes, ihan spiritual pastors of 
Christ’s flock, with outward enforcement, and fear of punishment, with 
prisoning, famishing, hanging, racking, drowning, heading, slaying, 
murdering and burning, and warring also : on the other side, with their 
riches and treasures ; with their guard and guardiance ; with strength 
of men ; with court and cardinals with pomp and pride about them; 
with their triple crown; with the naked sword; with their ordinary., 
succession; with their laws and executions; their .promotions and 
preferments ;* their biddings and commandings ; threatenings and 
revengings, etc, 

compa- In fine, to compare therefore the image of a worldly kingdom, 
tween^the kingdom of the pope, there is no difference, save only that 

this kingdom of the pope, under hypocrisy, maketh a face of the 
Tvorid, spiritual sword, which is the word of God ; but, in very deed, doeth 
kingdom things with the temporal sword ; that is, with outward forceraent 
popef coaction, differing nothing from civil and secular regiment in all 

properties and conditions, if it be well considered. For, as in an 
earthly kingdom, first there is a prince or some chief magistrate 

(1) The majesty, -which attached to this rank formerly, is thus spoken of by an Italian writer, 
and -we quote it the more readily, as the existence of such pretensions and ideas is not, we imagine, 
much known in fc ngland ; nor, we may add, much believed — “ Tanta est hujus dignitatis majestas, 
ut non cardinalis solum velut sacrosanctus, absque saentegti culp&y iangi non possit, verum nec 
ille, qui ad capitals supplicium ducitur, si cardinali obviam factus, ejusque pileum aut vestem atti* 
gent, (teste Baldo, quern alii, Barbatio et Albano testibus, communiter sequuntur) occidi nequeat ” 

— Anast. Germonii de Sacromm Immunitatibus . lib. iii ca^. 6 de Cardinahbus m Oper Romae, 
1623 Nor were the privileges of the vestalvirgins less in Pagan Rome, nay, a greater benefit 
-was apparently derived by a crmnual in meeting a vestal virgin, than m the other case of a car- 
dinal *'?a^hottxovvTai^ ae vpotovtrat (ol irapBkvoi), dyofJLtv^ rti^i Trpor ffdvarov avroparae 
e-vvTvx'^atVf ouK dvaipeirai . — “Plutarch Vit Numae,” § 10 — En 
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appointed, having dominion over his nobles and commons, containing uxor- 
all his subjects under his statutes and laws (with the which laws not- 
withstanding he dispenseth at his pleasure), under whom all other 
inferior magistrates have their order and place to them appointed to 
rule over the subjects, and yet to be subject under him : so, if the 
state and form of the pope be well considered, we shall see it altereth 
nothing from the same, but only in the names of the persons. In 
civil government, all subjection is referred to one head ruler, whose 
authority sunnounteth all the rest, and keepeth them ^under obedi- 
ence : in like manner the government of the popish church is com- 
mitted to one man, who, as chief steward, overseer, and ruler of 
Christ’s household in his absence, hath supreme power over all 
churches, to moderate and direct all the affairs thereof. But here 
standeth the difference ; in civil policy he is called a king or prince ; 
here he is called a pope. 

The king hath next unto him his dukes and earls ; the pope’s secular 
nobility standeth in his cardinals and legates, who, though they be compafed 
no dukes in name, yet in pomp and pride, will not only give check 
to them, but also mate to kings themselves, if they might be suffered, ticS no- 
as did Theodore, Lanfranc, Anselm, and Thomas Becket ; and so 
would Thomas Wolsey have done, had not the king given him a 
check to his mate betime. In civil policy, next to dukes and earls, Civii ma- 
followeth the order of lords, barons, knights, esquires, gentlemen, 
with mayors, sheriffs, constables, bailiffs, wardens, etc. The like race t,cai^®“ 
is to be seen also, although under other names, in the pope’s policy : 
of primates, bishops, suffragans, provosts, deans, canons, vicars, arch- 
deacons, priests, deacons, subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, lectors, 
door-keepers, singsters, with other clerks. And as, in the other, 
under wardens coraeth the order of scavengers, so neither doth the 
pope’s monarchy lack his channel-rakers, to whom may well be com- 
pared the rabblcment of abbots, provincials, priors, monks, friars, 
with their convents, and nunneries. 

Moreover, from justices, judges, lawyers, sergeants, attorneys, officers 
which be necessary officers in the commonwealth, what differ the temporal 
pope’s inquisitors, canonists, doctors, and bachelors of the pope’s law, 
commissaries, officials, proctors, promoters, with such others, which cers of ’ 
serve no less in the spiritual court and in the consistory, than the other 
aforesaid do in the temporal court or in the Guildhall ? Now, whoso 
listeth to compare the glory and magnificence of the one, with the 
glory of the other ; also the power and strength of the one regiment, pS'ed. 
with the power of the other, and so the riches of the one, with the mcnes. 
riches of the other, I suppose he shall see no great odds between 
them both, taking the pope’s kingdom, as it hath stood in his full 
ruff, and yet doth stand where churches are not reformed. As for 
subtlety and politic practice, there is no man, that is indifferent, that Subtlety, 
doubteth, or that hath his eyes, that seeth not, that the pope’s 
hierarchy in holding up^ their state, far excelleth all the empires and 
kingdoms of worldly princes, of whom all others may take example 
to learn. 

Thus, in comparing the pope’s regiment with civil governance, as 
they do little or nothing disagree, so, in comparing again the same 
with the order of Scriptures, or with the regiment that was in the old 
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jsaor- ancient church of Rome, we shall see no resemblance between them, 
— As we read in the apostles’ time, all the armour of Christ’s ministers 
SSbe- spiritual, and full of godly power against the spiritual enemies of 
tween the our salvation, governing the church then with peace, patience, humi- 
litj, ti’ue knowledge of God, the sword of the spirit, the shield of 
wde^of f2,i*fch, the breast-plate of righteousness, hearty charity, sincere faith, 
the pn- and a good conscience : ^ so, after the apostles, in the time of Am- 
churcL brose, by his own testimony it is to be understood, that the armour 
armour churchmen was then “ preces et lachrymse,’’ prayers and tears ; 
proper to whereas now the armour of the pope’s priesthood is nothing else but 
church- 44 ferrum,” fire and sword, wherewith they keep all things 

Horrible Under tlieir subjection. And here cometh in the enormous and hor- 
Scom-^ rible abuse of excommunication, suspension, and interdiction, in cases 
SoirirT" worldly ; and for such things as for which the civil magis- 

the pope’s trate will not commit any citizens to the stocks, the popefe censure 
H^gol commit a Christian to the devil : not to speak of thoir 

vernmg other usurped dealings and doings in matters that belong to the civil 
terfto sword, and which be to them impertinent ; as, in punishing whoredom 
pSam- adultery; in administration and probates of testaments ; in bearing 
civil office, as, popes to be senators of Rome, and emperors also 
sede mcanfe ; cardinals to be captains in war, and rulers of regions ; 
bishops to be presidents or chancellors ; priests to be stewards in 
great men’s houses, or masters of mints, or clerks of the market, or 
gardeners to gentlemen, etc. : all which here I overpass, refeiring 
them to the deeper consideration of such as have more leisure to 
mark the order of their doings, and so to judge of the same with 
indifferency, according to the rule of truth taught in God’s word, 
and public examples of the ancient church of Christ in the primi- 
tive time. 

Corrupt Thus, having discoursed sufficiently so much as concerneth the 
of manner of life, title, jurisdiction, and government of the pope’s see 
chSrch which poiuts it is to be seen how this latter church of Rome 

hath receded from the true ancient church of Rome) , it now remaineth, 
according to my promise, and order prefixed, consequently to pro- 
ceed to the fourth and last point, which is of Doctrine : wherein 
consisteth the chiefest matter that maketh with us, and against them ; 
in such sort as (their doctrine standing as it doth) neither are they 
to be reputed for true catholics, being altered so far from them ; nor 
of otherwise than heretics, if we should now join with these. For the 
thepope's more trial whereof, let us examine the doctrine and rites of the said 
churcb. church of Rome, now used, and compare the same with the teaching 
of the ancient catholics ; to the intent that such simple souls as have 
been hitherto, and yet are, seduced by the false vizard and image of 
this pretensed and bastardly church, perceiving what lieth within it, 
may be warned betime, either to eschew the peril, if they list to be 
instructed, or, if not, to blame none but themselves for their own 
wilful destruction. And albeit I could here charge this new-fangled 
church of the pope with seven or eight heinous crimes, as blasphemy, 
idolatry, heresy, superstition, absurdity, vanity, cruelty and contra- 
riety (in which it neither agreeth with the old learning of their forc- 

(1) 2 Cor. X 4, Ephes vi. 14, 1 Tim. i 19 
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elders, nor yet with themselves in sundry points), yet, after a more sxor- 
temperate sort to pass this matter with them, these two things I will 
and dare boldly affirm, that in this doctrine of the pope now taught 
m the church of Rome, there is neither any consolation of con- saltation 
science, nor salvation of man’s soul. For, seeing there is no life, nor pope^ 
soul’s health, but only in Christ, nor any promise of salvation or 
comfort made, but only by faith in the Son of God ; what assurance taught, 
can there be of perfect peace, life, or salvation, where that which only 
maheth all, is least made of, and other things which make least, are 
most esteemed ? For, to say the simple truth, what else is the The scope 
whole course and body of the pope’s law now set forth, but a doc- ?? 
trine of laws, a heap of ceremonies, a teaching of traditions, a medi- 
tation of merits, a foundation of new religions ? all which confer not 
one jot to the justification of our souls before the terrible judgment 
of God. And therefore, as it may be truly said that this doctrine of 
the pope is void of all true comfort and salvation, so likewise it 
seemeth that these, who addict themselves so devoutly to the pope’s 
learning, were never earnestly afflicted in conscience, never humbled 
in spirit, nor broken in heart, never entered into any serious feeling 
of God’s judgment, nor ever felt the strength of the law and of death, consu-”^ 
For if they had, they should soon have seen their own weakness, and 
have been driven to Christ ; then should they have seen what a 
horrible thing it is, to appear before God the Father, or once to think AhomWe 
on him (as Luther saith) without Christ. And, on the contrary side, think of 
then should they know what a glory, what a kingdom, what liberty ^thout 
and life it were, to be in Christ Jesus by faith, holding their inherit- chrjst. 
ance, not with the bond son of Hagar, but with the free son of Sarah ; by 
promise, and not by the law ; by grace, and not by works ; by gift, and 
not by deserving : that God only might be praised, and not man. 

And thus were the old Romans first taught by St. Paul writing The right 
to the Romans. The same did Cornelius the Roman, who was the the oiS^ 
first that was baptized of all the Gentiles, learn of St. Peter when he comt"®’ 
received the Holy Ghost, not by the deeds of the law, but only by a 
hearing the faith of J esus preached : and in the same doctrine the frTS- 
said church of the Romans many years continued, so long as they aii the^ 
were in affliction. And in the same doctrine the bishop of Rome, ^entiles, 
with his Romans, now also should still remain, if they were such 
ancient catholics as they pretend, and would follow the old mother 
church of Rome, and hold the first liquor wherewith they were first The 
seasoned. But the sweet verdour and scent of that liquor and Sf Rome 
pleasant must^ is now clean put out through other unsavoury infusions JiS 
of the pope’s thrusting in ; so that almost no taste nor piece remaineth 
of all that primitive doctrine, which St. Paul and other apostles first 
planted among the Gentiles. And what marvel if the Romans now, Throak- 
in so long tract of time, have lost their first sap, seeing the church of tmns 
the Galatians then, in the very time of St. Paul their schoolmaster, go“efrom 
he being amongst them, had not so soon turned his back a little ; 
but they were all turned almost from the doctrine of faith, and had 
much ado to be recovered again. 

Of this defection and falling from faith, St. Paul expressly fore- 

(1) ** Must,” sweet wine, fresh from the grapes Perhaps it is in reference to the idea of fresh- 
ness, that Foxe uses the term “ verdour,” which otherwise might be thought a slip for “ odour -Er 
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Salvation 
by mercy 
Oiily, not 
by merits. 

All flesh 
concluded 
under sin 

Justitia 
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pria. 
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ence be- 
tween the 
law and 
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The right- 
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and that 
of man, 
how they 
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nothing 
but Christ 
crucified. 
Original 
sm 

Original 
justice. 
All men 
condemn- 
ed by 
one. 

All men 
saved by 
«ne 


telleth US in his letters both to the Thessalonians, and also to Timothy, 
where he showeth, that a defection shall come, and that certain shall 
depart from the faith, attending to spirits of error.^ And to know 
what errors these shall be, the circumstance plainly leadeth us to 
understand in the same place ; 'vvhere the said apostle speaketh of 
marked consciences, forbidding men to marry, and to eat meats, 
ordained of God to be taken with thanksgiving, for man’s sustenance ; 
most evidently, as with his finger, pointing out unto us the church 
of Rome, which, not in these points only, but also in all other con- 
ditions almost, is utterly revolted from the pure original sincerity of 
that doctrine, which St. Paul planted in the chm’ch of the Romans, 
and of all other Gentiles. 

The Sum of St. Paul’s Doctrine delivered to the Gentiles. 

First, the doctrine of St. Paul asciibetli all our justification freely and merely 
to faith only in Christ, as to the only means and cause immediate, whereby the 
merits of Christ’s passion he applied unto us, without any other respect of woik 
or works of the law whatsoever; and in this doctrine, the church of the 
Romans was first planted. 

2. Secondly, the same doctrine of St. Paul, cutting off, and excluding all 
glory of man’s deserving, stayeth only upon God’s promise and upon grace, not 
man’s merits ; upon mercy, not man’s labouring or running ; upon election 
and calling, not man’s willing, etc 

3. Thirdly, the same doctrine, casting down the strength of man and his 
Integra naturalia (as the schools do term them), concludeth all flesh under sin, 
and maketh the same destitute of the glory of God. 

4. Item, it maketh manifest difleience between the law and the gospel, 
declaring the use and end of them to he diverse : the one to kill, the other to 
quicken ; the one to condemn, the other to justify ; the one to have an end and 
a tune, the other to he perpetual, etc. 

5. Item, the same doctrine of St. Paul, as it showeth a difierence between 
the law and the gospel ; so it maketh no less difference between “justitia Dei,” 
and “justitia propria that is, the righteousness of God and the righteousness 
of man, abhorring the one, that is, man’s own righteousness, coming by the law 
and works ; and embracing the other, which God imputeth freely and graciously 
to us for Christ his Son’s sake, in whom we believe. 

6. Item, it wipeth away all traditions, and constitutions of men whatsoever, 
especially fiom binding of conscience; calling them beggarly elements of 
this world. 

7. Likewise it rejectetb and wipeth away all curious subtleties and super- 
fluous speculations, and knoweth nothing else but Christ only crucified, which 
is the only object whereunto our faith looketh. 

8. Furtheimore, as the same doctrine of St. Paul defineth all men to be trans- 
gressors by disobedience of one Adam, though they never touched the apple, 
they coming of his stock by nature ; so doth it prove all men to be justified bv 
the obedience of one, though they did not his obedience, they being likewise 
born of him by spiritual regeneration and faith. 

9. And therefore, as all men, coming of Adam, are condemned originally, 
before they grow up to commit any sin against the law ; so all men regenerated 
by faith in Christ, are saved originally, before they begin to do any good work 
of charity, or any other good deed. 

10. Item, the doctrine of St. Paul, perpending the high glory of a Christian 
man’s state in Christ J esus by faith, first setteth him in a perfect peace with 
Almighty God : ^ secondly, exempteth him from all condemnation ; ® thirdly, 
it matcheth him with angels : it equalleth him with saints and fellow-citizens 
of heaven; itnumbereth him with the household of God; and co-inheriteth him 
with Jesus Christ himself:^ fourthly, it adopteth him from the state of a ser- 
vant, to the state of a son of God, ciying Abba,” Father:® fifthly, it 


(1) 1 Tim IV 1 
(0 Tph 11 ly 


(2) Rom V 1. 
(5) Gal IV 6 


(3) Rom. viu 1 
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openeth to him a bold access and entrance to the high majesty and throne of Bxor- 
grace : ^ sixthly, it subjecteth all things under him as ministers (yea, the apo- 
sties themselves in their highest office), death, life, things present, things to 
come, with the whole world besides ; and assigneth him no spiritual head, but 
only Christ, saying, “ And you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s 2 seventhly, it 
advanceth and setteth him in a spiritual liberty or freedom, above all terrors of Tlieglori- 
spirit, rising either of God’s law or man’s law, above all dreadful fears of sin, ous state 
damnation, malediction, rejection, death, heU, or purgatory ; above all servile hbor- 
bondage of ceremonies, men’s precepts, traditions, superstitious vices, yokes, tyand 
customs, or what else soever oppresseth and entangleth the spiritual freedom of 
a conscience, which Christ hath set at liberty; and requiieth, moreover, thatisChnst 
we walk and stand stout in that liberty whereto we are brought with the free Jesus, 
son of Sarah, and not suffer ourselves any more to be clogged with any such 
servile bondage — that is to say, although we must be content to subject our 
bodies to all service, and to all men, yet must we not yield our spiritual con- 
sciences and souls as slaves and servants, to be subject to the fear or bondage 
of any terrene thing in this world,® forsomuch as we are in that part made 
lords and princes over all things, whatsoever can harm, or bind, or terrify us. 

n. Item, the right vein of St. Paul’s doctrine putteth no difference nor Day«^nd 
observation in days and times.^ ^ ^ ^ differem" 

12. Item, it leaveth all meats to be indifferent, with thanksgiving, to serve Meats 

the necessity of the body, and not the body to serve them.® mdiffer- 

13. Item, it permitteth marriage without restraint or exception, lawful and IjJanks-^ 

also expedient for all men, having need thereof.s givmg 

14 Item, it admitteth no sacrifice for sin but the sacrifice of Christ alone, Mamage 


and that done, once for all, with blood. For without blood there is no remis- Onesacn- 
sion of sin, which is applied to us by faith only, and by nothing else.^ 

15. Item, as touching the holy communion, by the letters of St. Paul to the no more 
Corinthians,® we understand, that the use then amongst them wms, to have the The use 
participation of the bread called the Lord’s body, and of the cup called the of 
Lord’s blood, administered not at an altar, but at a plain board or table, the nfunion"^' 
congregation there meeting together after the time of their supper; where, not m ancient 
the minister alone did receive, while the others looked on, but the whole congre- 
gation together did communicate with reverence and thanksgiving ; nor lifting mitive" 
over the priest’s head, nor worshipping, nor kneeling', nor knocking their 
breasts ; but either sitting at the supper, or standing after the supper. Accord- 
ing to which form the Muscovites yet, to this day, following the old rite of their Musco- 
coun^ (although being drowned otherwise in much superstition), use to vites 
receive it after they be risen from their dinner, standing. Experience whereof 

was seen here at London the first day of October, 1569. 

16. Item, the said apostle, besides the sacramental supper, maketh mention n'o more 

of baptism, or washing of regeneration, although he himself baptized but few.^ sacra- 
Of the other sacraments, he maketh no mention. mStfon- 

17. Item, by the same doctrine of St. Paul, no tongue is to be used in the ed m st 

congregation, which is not known, and doth not edify.^® SeLorcfs 

18. Item, the rule of St. Paul’s doctiine subjecteth every creature under the supper 
obedience of kings and princes and ordinary magistrates, ordained of God to bap- 
have the sword and authority of public regiment, to order and dispose in all 
things, not contrary to God, whatsoever pertaineth to the maintenance of the thorny' 
good, or to the correction of the evil ; from whose jurisdiction there is no and office 
exemption of vocations or persons, whether they be ecclesiastical or political. 

And therefore to this office it appertaineth to preserve peace, to set things in gistrate$. 
lawful order, to conserve Christian discipline in the church of Christ, to remove 
offences, to bridle the disobedient, to provide and procure wholesome and faith- 
ful teachers over the people, to maintain learning and set up schools, to have 
oversight, not only of the people, but also of all ecclesiastical ministers, to see 
every one to do his duty, and to remove or punish such as he negligent ; also 
to call councils and synods, and to provide that the church goods be faithfully 
dispensed by the hands of true dealers ; to the sustentation of the church, of 
true teachers, and to the public necessity of the poor, etc. 


(l) Eph il 20; Heb iv 1C 
(4) Gal iv 10, Col n 8 
(7) Heb. ix. 22 
CIO) 1 Cor xiv 26 


(2)' I Cor. iii 23 (3) Gal iv. 3, Col li 20. 

(5) Col. 11 . 21 , 1 Tim. IV 3 (6) 1 Cor. vu 2 

(8) 1 Cor X 16, 17, 21 , xi.20, &c. (9) I Cor. i. 16. 
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Exor- 19. Furtheitnore, by St. Paul's doctrine, the ministers and superintendents 
dtum. of Christ’s church have their authority and armour likewise to them limited ; 
The office which armour is only spiritual and not carnal, whereby they fight not against 
and au- flesh and blood, but against the power of darkness, error, and sin ; against the 
biSiops^^ spiritual seduction and craftiness in heavenly things, against the works and pro- 
how far it ceedings of Satan, the prince of this world, in comforting weak consciences 
tend the terrors of the devil and desperation ; and, finally, against every 

cogitation lifted up against Christ, to subdue every celsitude to the subjection 
and power of Christ Jesus the Son of God. 

Another Brief Recapitulation of St. PauPs Doctrine, reduced to 
Five Points. 

Briefly to reduce the whole doctrine of St. Paul into a compendious sum, it 
consisteth chiefly in these five points : — 

The 1. First, in setting foith the grace, great love, and good will, and free pro- 

great mises of God the Father in Christ Jesus his Son, to mankind, “ which so loved 
the world, that he hath given his own Son for the redemption thereof:”^ 
Cliribt. « Which gave his Son to die for us being his enemies:” ^ “ Which hath quick- 
ened us, being dead in sin “ Which so mercifully hath reconciled the world 
to himself by his Son, and also by his ambassadors desireth us to be reconciled 
unto him:”^ “Who hath given his own Son to be sin for us.”^ “ To be 
accursed for us ® “ Which, by firm promise, hath assured us of our inherit- 
ance ^ “ Which, not by the works of righteousness that we have done, but of 
his own mercy, hath saved us by the washing of regeneration.” ® 

The glory 2, The second point consisteth in preaching and expressing the glorious and 
ti*iumphant majesty of Christ Jesus the Son of God, and the excellency of his 
Christ glory ; “ Who, being once dead in the infirmity of flesh, rose again with power, 
Jesus set and ascending up with majesty, hath led away captivity captive:”® “ Sitteth 
St^PaS. reigneth in glory on the right hand of God in heavenly things above all 
principates and potestates, powers and dominations, and above every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in the world to come :” “ At 

whose name every knee is to bend both in heaven and in earth, and under the 
earth, and every tongue to confess our Lord Christ J esus to the glory of God 
the Father :” “ In ^Thom and by whom all things are made both in heaven 
and earth, things visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or dominations, 
or principates or potestates, all are by him and for him created, and he is before 
all, and all things consist in him who is the head of his body the church, the 
beginning and first born from the dead, in whom dwelleth all fulness “ To 
whom the Father hath given all judgment, and judgeth no man himself any 
more :” “To whom the Father hath given all things to his hands :” “ To 

whom the Father hath given power of all flesh :” “ To whom all power is 

given in heaven and earth :” “ In whom all the promises of God are Yea and 

Amen.” 

The vir- 3. Thirdly, he declareth the virtue of his cross and passion, and what exceed- 
effeoof benefits proceed to us by the same. “ By whose blood we have redemp- 
Christ's liOQ remission of our sins :” “ By whose stripes we are made whole :” 

death, and ** By whose cross all things are pacified, both in heaven and in earth :” “ By 

SeSng" whose death we are reconciled “ Who hath destroyed death, and brought life 
benefits to light :” “ Who by death hath destroyed him which had the power of death, 

thereof delivered them which lived under fear of death all 

their life in bondage:”®® “ By whose obedience we are made just; by whose 
righteousness we are justified to life :” “ By whose curse we are blessed, and 

delivered from the malediction of the law “ By whose blood we that once 
were far off, are made near unto God :” “ Who in one body hath reconciled 

both J ews and Gentiles unto God ;” “ Who, by his flesh, hath taken away the 

division and separation between God and us, abolishing the law w’hich was set 
against us in precepts and decrees :” “ Who is our peace, our advocate, and 

(1) John ill 16 (2) Rom v 10. (3) Eph. ii 1. (4) 2 Cor v 20. 

(5) 2 Cor V 21 (6) Gal. iii. 13 (7) Rom iv. 16 (8) Tit iii. 5. 
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propitiation for the sins of the whole world ^ “ Who was made accursed, and JEasor- 
sm for us, that we might be the righteousness of God in him “ Who is 
made of God for us, our wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption s << By whom we have boldness, and entrance with all confi- only the 
dence through faith in him ^ Who forgiveth all our sins, and hath torn in 
pieces the obligation or hand-writing, which was against us in the law of com- salvation; 
mandments ; and hath crucified it upon the cross, and utterly hath dispatched 
and abolished the same ,* and hath spoiled principates and potestates, as in an 
open show of conquest, triumphing over them openly in himself:”® “Who 
justifieth the wicked, by faith ® “ In whom we are made full and com- 
plete,” etc.^ 

4. The fourth branch is, to teach us and inform us, to whom these benefits 
of Christ’s passion and victory do appertain, by what means the same is applied 
and redoundeth unto us ; which means is only one, that is, only faith in Christ 
Jesus, and no other thing; which faith it pleaseth almighty God to accept for 
righteousness. And this righteousness it is, which only standeth before God, 
and none other, as we are plainly taught by the scriptures, and especially by 
the doctrine of St. Paul. Which righteousness, thus rising of faith in Christ, 

St. Paul calleth the righteousness of God, where he, writing of himself, utterly 
refuseth the other righteousness which is of the law, and “desireth to be found in 
him, not having his own righteousness, which is of the law, but the righteousness 
of Christ, which is of faith.” ^ Again, the said apostle, writing of the Jews, which The 
sought for righteousness and found it not; and also of the Gentiles, which 
sought not for it, and yet found it, showeth the reason why : “ Because,” saith ofSiefaw, 
he, “ the one sought it as by works and the law, and came not to it ; who, 
knowing the righteousness of God, and seeking to set up their own righteous- 
ness, did not submit themselves to the righteousness which is of God. The 
other, which were the Gentiles, and sought not for it, obtained righteousness, 
that righteousness which is faith.”® Also, in another place of the same epistle, 

St. Paul, writing of this righteousness which cometh of faith, calleth it the nght- 
righteousness of God, in these words : “ Whom God,” saith he, “ hath set up 
for a propitiation by faith in his blood, whereby to make manifest the righteous- gospel, 
ness which is of himself, in tolerating our sins,” etc.^® By the which righteous- The 
ness it is evident that St. Paul meaneth the righteousness of faith, which st!paui 
Almighty God now revealeth and maketh manifest by preaching of the gospel, expound- 
Wilt thou see yet more plainly this righteousness of God, how it is taken in 
St. Paul for the righteousness of faith, and therefore is called the righteousness nght- 
of God, because it is imputed only of God to faith, and not deserved of man? — eousness 
In the same epistle to the Romans, and in the third chapter aforesaid, his words ’ 
fee manifest: “The righteousness of God,” saith he, “is by faith of Jesus nght-' 
Christ, in all, and upon all that do believe,” etc. eousness. 

Wherefore, whosoever studieth to be accepted with God, and to be found a lesson 
righteous in his sight, let him learn diligently, by the doctrine of St. Paul, to out of st. 
make a difference and a separation, as far as from heaven to earth, between doctrine, 
these two, that is, between the righteousness of works, and the righteousness of of all 
faith; and in any wise beware he bring no other means for his justification or 
remission of his sins, but only faith, apprehending the body or person of Chiist observed. 
J esus crucified. For, as there is no way into the house but by the door, so is 
there no coming to God but by Christ alone, which is by faith.^i And as the 
mortal body, without bodily sustenance of bread and drink, cannot but perish ; 

80 the spiritual soul of man hath no other refreshing but only by faith in the 
body and blood of Christ, whereby to be saved. With this faith the idolatrous 
Gentiles apprehended Jesus Christ, and received thereby righteousness. Cor- Salvation 
nelius, the first baptized Roman, so soon as he heard Peter preach Christ, 
received straightway the holy Ghost.^® Peter himself confessed, and, for his faith, 
confession, had the keys of heaven.^® Zaccheus received the person of Christ 
into his house, and, withal, received salvation both to him and his whole house- 
hold.^^ What a sinner was Mary, who had no less in her than seven devils ; 
and yet, because she set her heart and affection upon that person, many sins 
were forgiven her.^® The right-hand thief, how far was he from all works of 
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the law ; and yet by faith entered he justified into paradise the same day with 
Christ.^ In like manner, although the poor publican came to the church with 
less holiness, after the law, yet went he home to his house moie justified than 
the Phaiisee with all his woiks, and all by reason of faith ^ The parable of 
the prodigal son who was lost, yet revived again ; also of the lost groat, and of 
the lost sheep which went astray and was found again : wdiat do these declare, 
but that which is lost by the law is to be recovered by faith and grace ? And 
how oft do we read m the gospels, Thy faith hath saved thee,” etc.® “Jesus 
seeing their belief,’* etc.^ “ He that believetli in me, I will raise him up in the 
last day,” etc.® “ Believe also in me,” etc.® “ He that believeth in me hath 
everlasting life,” etc ^ “ Without me ye can do nothing,” etc.® “ He that is 

in me,” etc s “ He that loveth me,” etc.^® “He that heaieth me,” etL.“ “ He 
that abideth in me,*’ etc.^® “ He that leceiveth me,” etc.^® “ Unless ye eat my 
flesh, and dunk my blood,” etc.^* “That they may receive remission of sms, 
by their faith in me,” etc.^® “ To him all the prophets give witness, to have 
remission of sins, whosoever believeth in his name,” etc “ He that believeth 
and IS baptized.” “ He that believeth in me, shall do the woiks that I do, 
and gi eater than these,*’ etc.^® 

And likewise in the writings of St. Paul, how often do we hear the name of 
Christ almost in eveiy thud or fouith line, where he still lepeateth: In 
Christo ‘JesLi,” “per Christum Jesum,” “ per Jesum Christum dominum n os- 
tium,” etc. “Qui credunt in ipso,” etc. “ Omnes qui ciedunt in eo,” etc. 
“Ciedentes in illo, in eum,” “ciedentes illi,” “in nomen ejus,” “ in nomine 
Domini nostii Jesu Christi,” etc. “Believe,” saith St. Paul to the jailor, “ in 
the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved and thy whole house,” etc 

Thus, then, thou seest, as the passion of Chiist is only the efficient or per- 
sonal cause immediate of our salvation , so is faith only the instrumental or 
mean cause that makcth the meats of Chast to us available. For as the pas- 
sion of Chast seiveth to none but such as do believe, so neither doth faith itself 
(as it is only a bare quality or action in man’s mind) justify, unless it be 
directed to the body of Chiist ciucified, as to its object, of whom it receiveth all 
its viitue. And theiefore these two must always jointly concur together; 
faith, and Christ Jesus ciucified. As for example, when the childien of Isiael 
were bidden of Moses J,o look up to the brazen seipeni, neither could the ser- 
pent have helped them, except they had looked up, nor yet their looking 
upward have piofited them, unless they had directed their cyeo upon the said 
seipent, as the only object set up to the same puipose for them to behold; so 
our faith, in like case, directed to the body of Jesus our Saviour, is the only 
means whereby Christ’s merits are applied unto us, and we now justified befoie 
God ; according to the doctrine of St. Paul, who, in express words defining to 
us what this faith is, and how it justifieth, saith : “ If thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe with thy heait that God raised him 
fiom death, thou shalt be saved,” etc.®® Besides this, what action or quality so- 
ever is in man, either hope, charity, or any other kind of faith and believing, 
be it never so true, except it appreliend this object, that is, the body of Christ 
the Son of God, it serveth not to justification. And that is the cause why we 
add this particle “only ” to faith, and say that faith only in Chiist justifieth 
us ; to exclude all other actions, qualities, gifts or works of man, from the 
cause of justifying; foisomuch as theie is no other knowledge nor gift given 
of God to man, be it never so excellent, that can stand before the judgment of 
Godunto justification, or whereunto any promise of salvation is annexed; but 
onl5^ this faith looking up to the brazen serpent, that is, to the body of Christ 
J e.sus for us crucified. 

As for example, when the Tmk saith, that he believeth in one living God 
that made heaven and earth, Ins belief therein is true, yet it justifieth him not, 
because it lacketh the right object, which is Christ. So, when the Jew saith, 
that he believeth in one God, maker of heaven and earth, and believeth also 
the same God to be omnipotent, merciful, just, and true of promise, and that he 
hath elected the seed of Abraham: true it is that he believeth, and yet all this 
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serveth him not, because Christ the Son of Gocl is not joined withal. And Exo?- 
though the said Jew should be never so devout in his prayers, or cbaiitable in 
alms, or precise in keeping the law, and believe never so steadfastly that he is Every 
elect to be saved; yet he is never the neaier to salvation for all this, so long as truth may 
his faith is not giounded upon the head corner-stone, which is the person and 
body of Jesus Chiist, the tiue Saviour. After like sort it may be said of the thebe- 
papist, when he saith, that he is baptized, and helievethin the Father, the Son, lievmg of 
and the Holy Ghost, three persons and one God, and also confesseth Jesus truTJf 
Chust to be the Son of God, who died for our sins, and rose again for our saveth 
righteousness, etc. ; his belief therein is true, and indeed would save him, if he 
did stay his salvation in this faith, and upon Christ his Saviour only, accoid- pistv " 
ing to the promise and grace of God, and go no further. But that he doth 
not : for neither doth he admit Christ only to be his perfect Saviour without 
the help of other patrons, heads, advocates, and mediators, nor yet permittetli 
his faith in Christ only to be the means of his justification ; but setteth up other 
bye-means, as hope, charity, sacrifice of the mass, confession, penance, satis- Hope and 
faction, merits, and paidons ; supposing thereby to woik his justification before 
God, contiary to the word of promise, to the gospel of grace, and to the doc- our 
trine of St Paul, wheieof we shall see more, the Loid willing, hereaftei. fication 

And thus much of the true causes of our justification after the doctrine of joivers 
St. Paul, Concerning which causes this distinction fuithermore, by the way, is causes of 
to be added, that, as touching the original causes of our salvation, which be vation " 
diveis and sundry, some aie external and without us; some are internal and distm- 
withm us. Of the external causes which are without us, the first and principal gi'islied. 
is the meicy and grace of God. Of this followeth piedestination and election. 

Then cometh vocation. The last and next cause to us is the death and blood- 
shed of Christ, whereby we are ledeemed, and all these be external causes, 
because they are without us. 

Of internal causes that be in man through the gift of God, there is hut one, 
and no more in Scripture appointed, that is our faith in Christ, which is the 
gift of God in us. Besides this, there is no gift of God given to man, virtue, 
woik, meiit, nor any thing else, that is any pait or cause of salvation, but only 
this gift of faith, to believe in Christ Jesus, And this is the cause why we hold The 
that faith only justifieth; meaning that amongst all th^ works, deeds, actions, meanmpr 
labours, and operations, whatsoever man doeth or can do, there is nothing in 
man that worketh salvation, but only his faith given to him of God to believe oniyjuL^ 
in Christ Ins Son ; following therein the tiue trade of St. Paul’s teaching, who, 
in precise words, so ascribeth justification to faith, that he excludeth all other 
actions of man, and works of the law. And therefore in the same epistle to the ''voiks 
Romanes, St. Paul, reasoning of the glory of justifying, asketh this question, exSed 
How this gloiy IS excluded; whether by the law of works? And coiicludeth from the 
No, asciibingonly the glory thereof to the law of faith ; and consequently upon 
the same he infeireth : « We hold that a man is justified by faith without the ing ^ 
d^eds of the law.” i ^ x , 

^d how then can that he accounted for any part of our justification, which 
St. Paul utterly debarreth and excludeth in that behalf? Of sucli like exclu- 
sives and negatives, the whole couise of St, Paul’s doctrine is full, where he still 
coiicludeth: ** It is the gift of God, not of works, that no man should glory,” 
etc. “^ Not of the works of lighteousness, which we have done, hut of his own 
mercy, etc. Not after our works, but after his own purpose and grace which 
IS given to us,” etc. Again, “ A man is not justified by works,” etc. Also, 

J To him that worketh not, but believeth in him which justifieth the wicked, Ins 
faith is imputed for righteousness,” etc.^ 

By these exclusives and negatives in St. Paul’s doctrine, what doth he else The ex- 
mean, but utteily to seclude all kind of man’s merits, and works of the law from ciusives 
the office and dignity of justifying ? And although he expressed not the word, twi'of ^ 
‘only, yet, upon his exclusives and negatives, this exceptive must needs be stP^ui. 


U! jusfificari hominem per fidem sine operibus legis ” Rom. iii. 28 

dum o^snhns legis/’ » non ex openbus, Dei donum est ggeun- 

oj^enbus, ne quis glonetur.” Eph. ii. ‘'FTon ex operibus 
justic^ quae fecimus nos, sed secunaum propositum suum et gratiam,” etc. Tit “ ^ — 
secimdum opera nostra,” etc. 2 Tim, i. 9 “ Non justificatur homo ex oneribus.” e 


„ , m 5 "“Non 

justificatur homo ex operibus,” etc Gal ii 16. 


autem in eum qui juatificat impium, fades imputatur ad juisi- 
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Tixor- inferred. For in all logic tlie consequence is necessary and formal, as, One 
dtum jg suffered to come into the house, and no peison else is suffered but one : 

one man onl}^ is suffered to enter into the house. And thus much con- 
cerning faith in Christ proved to be the only mean, or instrumental, or condi- 
tional cause of our salvation, and no other besides the same alone, by the 
doctrine of St. Paul taught to the ancient Romans. 

The fifth 5. The fifth branch, which I note in St. Paul’s doctrine, is this • that after he 
branch, j^ath thus established us in certainty of our salvation through faith in Christ, 
The true exhorteth 'US vehemently, and with all instance, to good 

use and wolks, showing the true use and end of good works, which is. First, to show 
our obedience and dutiful service (as we may) unto God, who hath done so 
^olka? great things for us: secondly, to relieve our neighbours with our charity and 
kindness, as God hath been kind to us his enemies : thirdly, to stir up others, 
by our example, to praise God, to embrace the same religion, and to do the like. 
For requisite it is," that as God hath been so merciful to us and gracious in 
eternal gifts, we should be merciful likewise to others, in temporal commodities. 
And seeing it hath pleased him, of his fatherly goodness (of our parts so little 
deserved), to call us to so high a vocation, to give the blood of his Son for us, 
to forgive us all our sins, to deliver us from this present wicked world, to make 
us citizens of heaven, yea, his children, more than servants little then can we 
do, and well may we think those benefits ill bestowed, if we forgive not our 
neighbours, and show not something again worthy that holy calling wherewith 
he hath called us, in mortifying our woildly lusts here, and studying after 
heavenly things , and finally, if we, being provoked with such love and kind- 
ness, render not again some love for love, some kindness for kindness, seeking 
how to walk in the steps which he hath prepared for us to walk in, serving him 
(so much as we may) in holiness and righteousness all the days of our life. 
And though our obedience shall always be imperfect, do the best we can, yet 
leason would that some obedience we should show, as loving: children to such a 
loving Father. 

And this is the cause why St Paul is so vehement and urgent to call for 
vorks good works, not that woiks should justify, hut that we, being justified so mer- 
not^but tendeily through his giace, should not abuse his grace in vain, but 

foHow the endeavour ourselves to«our uttermost to render our service again to him, in such 
justiaed, conversation of life as may most make to his glory, and profit of our neighbour. 
And though the words of our Saviour seem, in some places, to attribute to our 
obedience and charity here in earth gi eat rewards in heaven, that is, of his own 
fiee grace and goodness, so to impute small matters for great deserts, and not 
for us to claim any meed thereby or thank at his hand, as by any worthiness 
of our doings : no more than the servant can, who, when he cometh from the 
plough and serving the cattle in the field, serveth first his master at home and 
waiteth upon his table : the master is not bound (saith Christ) to thank his 
servant there-for, and bid him sit down : “ So you,” saith he, “ when you have 
done that is commanded you, say ye are unprofitable servants ; ye have done 
hut what your bound duty w^as to do.” * 

Again, heie also is to be understood, that where such rewards he ascribed 
unto men’s deeds, it is not for the worthiness of the deed itself, but for the faith 
of the doer, which faith maketh the work to be good in God’s sight ; for else if 
an infidel should do the same work that the Christian doth, it were nothing but 
Faith JUS- meie sin before God, In that, therefore, the Christian man’s work is accepted, 
tSree^ he it never so small (as to give a cup of cold water), the same is only for his 
mannerof faith’s sake that doth it, and not for the work which is done. Whereby again 
ways, we may learn how faith only doth justify a man, and that three manner of ways. 

First, it justifieth the person, in making him accepted, and the child of God 
by regeneration, before he begin to do any good work. Secondly, it justifieth 
a man from sin, in procuring remission and forgiveness of the same. Thirdly, 
The ffi J^^stifieth the gocii deeds and works of man, not only in bringing forth good 
fruits, but also in making the same works to be good and acceptable in the sight 
and the of God, which otherwise were impure and execrable in his sight. 
th??aw office therefore of faith and works is divers, and must not be confounded, 

com- Faith first goeth before, and regenerateth a mafi to God, and justifieth him m 
pared. 1 the sight of God, both in covering his ill deeds, and making his good deeds 
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acceptable to God; climbing up to heaven, and there wrestling with God and Bxor- • 
his judgment for righteousness, for salvation, and for everlasting life. Works 
and charity follow faith, and are exercised here upon the earth, and glory only 
before' man, but not before God, in showing forth obedience both to God and works of 
to man. Further than this, our good wmiks do not reach, nor have any thing be 
to do in the judgment of God touching salvation. I speak of our good works 
(as St. Paul speaketh^) as they be ours, and imperfect. For else, if our works therefore 
could be perfect according to the perfection of the law, as Christ wrought them 
in the perfection of his flesh, that is, if we could perform them, and transgress to do with 
never a jot, so might we live in them; as it is said, “Qui fecerit ea, vivet in-'J^stifi- 
eis.” But now, seeing the imbecility of our flesh cannot attain thereto, it 
followeth thereof that all glory of justifying is taken from works, and trans- 
ferred only to faith. 

And thus much concerning the principal contents of St. Paul’s doctrine ; 
wherein the church of the ancient Romans was first grounded and planted, and 
so continued in the same, or at least did not much alter, during the primitive 
state of the church. Likewise the same form of doctrine the latter Romans also, 
that followed, should have maintained, and not have fallen away for any man’s 
preaching, but hold him accursed, yea if he were an apostle or angel from 
heaven, teaching any other doctrine besides that institution which they have 
received f for so were they warned before by the apostle St. Paul to do. And Defection 
yet, notwithstanding all this forewarning and diligent instruction of this blessed i^the^ 
apostle of the Gentiles, what a defection of faith is fallen among the Gentiles, church of 
especially among the Romans, wliereof the said apostle also foretold them so 
long before, fore-prophesying: “that the day of the Lord shall not come, 
except there come a defection before, and that the man of sin should be re- 
vealed, the proud adversary of God,” etc.^ meaning, no doubt, by this defection, 
a departing and a falling from that faith which the Holy Ghost had then planted 
by his ministry among the Gentiles, as we see it now come to pass in the church 
of Rome, which church is so gone from the faith that St. Paul taught, that if a view of 
he were now alive, and saw these decrees and decretals of the bishop of Rome, the pope’s 
these heaps of ceremonies and traditions, these mass-books, these portuses, these ctoch! 
festivals and legends, these processionals, hymns, and sequences, these beads 
and graduals, and the manner of their invocation, then* canons, censures, and 
later councils, such swarms of superstitious monks and fiiars, such sects, and so 
many divers religions, the testament of St. Francis,^ the rule of St. Benedict, of 
St. Bridget, of St. Anthony, etc. ; the intricate subtleties and labyrinths of the 
schoolmen, the infinite cases and distinctions of the canonists, the sermons in 
churches, the assertions in schools, the glory of the pope, the pride of the 
clergy, the cruelty of persecuting prelates with their oificials and promoters : The 
he would say, this were not a defection, but rather a plain destruction, and a church 
ruin of faith; neither that this were any true church of Christ, but a new-found 
religion, or paganism rather, brought in under the shadow of Christianity ; rateT^' 
wherein remaineth almost nothing else but the name only of Christ, and the 
outward form of his religion, the true vein and efiect whereof is utterly decayed; newVa- 
as to them which list to examine all the parts of this new Romish religion may ganism. 
soon appear. 

(1) Rom. vii 18. (2) Gal. i. 8. (3) 2 Thess. ii. 8. 

(4) Such characters, as are here alluded to by Foxe, are not necessarily to be estimated according 
to the qualities for which their professed followers and eulogizers have most eagerly desired to 
honour them, and for which they have been most celebrated. The fictions of Romish hagiogra- 
phers are quite notorious. Some Protestant writers have proposed to set aside all the peculiarities, 
miracles, and extravagances attributed to the heroes and founders of the vanous Romish orders, 
and have then claimed for them our approbation, or at least an absence of blame. ‘Let the Fran- 
cises, the Anthonies, and the Dominies’ (say they) ‘ be stripped of their vanegated fooleries and 
juggleries, then they become such as in all probability they were,— reasonable men, and still very 
praiseworthy characters.’ We may charitably hope that this was the case with many of them 
Protestants may then easily praise what they have themselves first purified, and helped to render 
respectable But their professed admirers and followers, we apprehend, would then find nothing 
very attractive m them, and would strongly object to this mode of dealing with them: as it is 
ihese very peculiarities in their founders, which form the great boast of the different orders, and 
the ground for inducing peisons to enter them. For an examination Into the biographical 
representations of three eminent canonized Romish captains, we mav refer to Zimmerman’s “ De 
miraculis, quae Pythagoras, Apol. Ty^n„ Francisco Assis., Dominico, et Ignatio Loyolaa, tnbuuntur, 
libellus Duaci 1734, and to “ Ordres Monastiques — ^histoire extraite de tons les auteurs qui 
ont conserves ce qu’il y a de plus curieux dans chaque ordre,” 6 vols. Berlin, 1751, The fourth 
chapter in Bishop Stillingfleet, “ On the Idolatry practised in the Church of Rome” will repay 
consultation.— En, 
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For, ’save only that they pretend the solemn form and words of the Creed, 
hnd are baptized, confessing the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, as touching all other points and true sincerity of the chi istian faith, 
'tthich they outwardly profess, they are utterly degenerated from that which 
St. Paul and the word of God fiist liad taught them. 

First, they confess the Fathei in word, hut his will, in his word expressed, 
they renounce. His giace they acknowledge not; his benefits and piomises, 
given unto us in his Son, they leceive not; the vigour of his law they feel not; 
the ten 01 of lus judgments eainestly they fear not; his commandments they 
obscuie by traditions and commandments of their own. 

Likewise the name of Chiist his Son in word they confess, but his office in 
deed they deface and diminish his glory they seek not, but under his name 
they do seek their own ; the power of Ins blood and passion they know not, or 
else dissemble it, whom neither they admit to be the head of his church alone, 
nor Saviour alone, nor to be our only patron and advocate, but match him 
with our Lady and other patrons, so that every parish almost in Christendom 
hath Its peculiar patron besides Christ to hold by. 

In like manner they confess the name of the Holy Ghost ; but God himself 
knoweth how fai they aie fiom the coinfoit, knowledge, and taste of the Holy 
Ghost; as well may appear by their councils, by their expounding of sciipture, 
by their supei’stitious ceiemomes ; by their outward woi shipping and idolatrous 
invocation to stocks and stones, and to dead creatines; by their scrupulous 
obseivation of days, times, places, numbers and gestures; and no less also by 
their doctiine, which defiaudeth the poor hearts of simple Chiistians of their 
due consolation, joy, and liberty in the Holy Ghost, and keepeth them still in 
a servile bondage, and a doubtful unceitainty of their salvation, contraiy to the 
working of the Holy Spirit of God. 

And thus the church of Rome, pretending only the name of Christ and of his 
religion, is so far alteied from the tiuth of that which it pietendeth, that, under 
the name of Chiist, it persecuteth both Christ and his leligion ; working more 
haim to the chmch of Christ, than ever did the open tyiaiits and persecuting 
emperoi S' among the heathen : not much unlike heiein to the old synagogue of 
the sciibcs and pharisees, who, under the name of God, crucified the Son of 
God, and, under pretenijeof the law, fought against the gospel; and, under the 
title of Abraham’s children, peisecuted the children of Abraham. And as they, 
hiagging so highly of “the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Loid,” did 
indeed destroy the true temple of the Lord; right so these pretensed catholics, 
in these days, after they have laised up a catholic cluircn of their own, and 
have armed the same with laws, and have gathered unto them a power of 
priests, pi elates, abbots, piiois, of religious men, of cardinals, and also of 
secular piinces to take their part; now, under the name of the catholic chuich 
they persecute the tiue catholic chuich, and, colouring their pioceeding still 
with ‘‘in nomine Domini,” most ciuelly put them to death who die “pro 
nomine Domini condemning them for heretics, schismatics, and rebels, not 
who deny any part of the creed, which they themselves profess, nor such whom 
they can convict by any scripture; but only such, who will not join with 
their eriors and heiesies, contiary to the honour of God and tiuth of his word. 

And lest any should think this, that we here protest against the 
corrupt errors and manifold deformities of this latter church of Rome, 
to proceed of any rancour or private affection, rather than upon 
necessary causes and demonstrations evident, my purpose is (by the 
Lord's leave) to take herein some little pains, as I have collected, 
a little before, the sum and contents of St. Paul’s doctrine, wherewith 
the old church of Rome was first seasoned and acquainted, so now as 
in a like summary tabic to descry the particular branches and con- 
tents of the pope's doctrine now set forth, to the intent that all true 
Christian readers, comparing the one with the other, may discern what 
great alteration there is between the chiiTch of Rome that now is, 
and the church of Rome that w'as planted by the apostles in the 
primitive time. And to the end to open unto the simple reader 
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jsome ^yay whereby he may the better judge in such matters of 
doctrine, and not be deceived in discerning truth from error ; first 
we will propound certain principles or general positions, as infallible 
rules or truths of the scripture, whereby all other doctrines and 
opinions of men being tried and examined, as with the touchstone, 
may the more easily be judged whether they be true or the contrary, 
and whether they make against the scripture or no. 


Certain Principles, or general Verities, grounded upon the truth of 
God’s Word. 

The first principle. — As sin and death came originally by the disobedience of 
one to all men of his generation by nature : so righteousness and life come 
originally by the obedience of one to all men regenerated of him by faith and 
haptismJ 

The second. — The promise of God was freely given to our first parents, with- 
out their deserving, that “ the seed of the woman should break the seipent’s 
head.” 2 

The third. — Promise was given freely to Abraham before he deserved any 
thing, that in ‘‘his seed all nations should be blessed,” ^ 

Tlie fourth. — ^To the word of God neither must we add, nor take from it.* 
The fifth. — “ He that doeth the works of the law shall live theiein.” ® 

The sixth. — “ Accursed is he which abideth not in every thing that is written 
in the book of the law.” ® 

The seventh. — God only is to be worshipped.^ 

The eighth. — “ All our lighteousness is like a defiled cloth of a woman.” s 
The ninth. — “ In all my holy hill they shall not kill nor slay, saith the 
Lord.” 9 

The tenth. — God loveth mercy and obedience more than saciifice.w 
Tlie eleventh. — The law worketh anger, condeinneth and openetli sin.^^ 

The twelfth. — The end of the law is Christ, to righteousness, to eveiy one 

that believeth.^2 , 

The thiiteenth. — Whosoever believeth and is baptized, shall be saved.” 

The fourteenth. — A man is justified by faith without works, freely by grace, 
not of ourselves 1* 

The fifteenth. — ^'There is no remission of sins without blood.” 

The sixteenth. — Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” Without faith it is im- 
possible to please God.” 

The seventeenth. — One mediator, between God and man, Chiist Jesus.” 
And he is the propitiation for our sins.^® 

The eighteenth. — ^Whosoever seeketh by the law to be justified, is fallen 
from grace.^® 

The nineteenth. — In Christ be all the promises of God, Est and ^men 
The twentieth. — Let every soul be subject to supeiior powers, giving to 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s, and to God that which is God’s,®^ 


These principles and infallible rules of the scripture, as no man 
can deny, so, if they be granted, the doctrine then of the pope’s 
church must needs be found not to be catholic, but rather full of 
errors and heresies, as in the sequel following remaineth more 
expressly and particularly, by the grace of Christ, to be convinced 

(J) Rom V. (2) Gen in. 15. (3) Gen. :cii. 3. (4) Dent. iv. 8. 

(5) Gal ill. 12 Lev. xviii. 5 (6) Deut. xxvii. 26. Gal. 111 10 (7) Deut. vi. 5. Luke iv 8. 

(8) Isa. Ixiv 6 (9) Isa. xi 9 ; Ixv. 25. (10) Hosea vi. 6, 1 Sam. xv. 22. 

(11) Rom. ni 19. (12) Rom, x. 11. (13) Mark xvi 16. (14) Gal. 11 . 16 ; Eph. u. 8. 

(15) Heb. IX 22. (16) Rom. xiv. 23. (17) Heb. xi 6 (18) 1 Tim. li. 5. 

(19) 1 John 11 . 2. (20) Gal v 4 (21) 2 Cor. i. 20. (22) Rom. xui. 1. 
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A SUMMARY COLLECTION OF THE ERRORS, HERESIES* AND 
ABSURDITIES, CONTAINED IN THE POPE’s DOCTRINE, 
CONTRARY TO THE RULES OF GOD’s WORD, AND 
THE FIRST INSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 

OF ROME : AND FIRST : OF FAITH 

AND JUSTIFICATION. 

First, as touching the only means and instrumental cause of our 
justification, whereby the merits of Christ’s passion be applied to us 
and made ours, ye heard before how St. Paul ascribeth the same only 
to faith ; as appeareth by all his epistles, especially that to the Romans, 
wherein he, excluding all kind of works, ascribeth all our salvation, 
justification, righteousness, reconciliation, and peace with God, only 
unto faith in Christ. Contrary to which doctrine, the pope and his 
church have ^set up divers and sundry other means of their own 
devising, whereby the merits of Christ’s passion (they say) are applied 
to us and made ours, to the putting away of sins, and for our justifi- 
cation ; as hope, charity, sacrifice of the mass, auricular confession, 
satisfaction, merits of saints, and holy orders, the pope’s pardons, etc. 
So that Christ’s sacrifice, stripes, and suffering, by this teaching, doth 
not heal us, nor is beneficial to us, though we believe never so well, 
unless we add also these works and merits above recited. Which if 
it be true, then it is false what Isaiah the prophet doth promise : 
“ In his stripes we are all made whole,” etc.^ This error and heresy 
of the church of Rome, though it seem at first sight to the natural 
reason of man to be but of small importance, yet, if it be earnestly 
considered, it is in very deed the most pernicious heresy that ever 
almost crept into the-church ; upon the which, as the only founda- 
tion, all, or the most part of all the errors, absurdities, and incon- 
veniences of the pope’s church are grounded. For, this being once 
admitted, that a man is not justified by his faith in Christ alone, but 
that other means must be sought by our own working and merits to 
apply the merits of Christ’s passion unto us ; then is there neither 
any certainty left of our salvation, nor end in setting up new means 
and merits of our own devising for remission of sins. - Neither hath 
there been any heresy that either hath rebelled more presumptuously 
against the high majesty of God the Father, nor more perniciously 
hath injured the souls of the simple, than this doctrine. 

First of all it subverteth the will and testament of God: for 
whereas almighty God of mercy hath given us his Son to die for us, 
and with him hath given out his fiill promise, that whosoever belie v- 
eth upon him should be saved* by their faith; and assign eth none 
other condition, either of the law, or any of works, but only of faith, 
to be the means between his Son and us : these men take upon 
them to alter this testament that God hath set, and adjoin other 
conditions, which the Lord in his word never appointed nor knew. 
To whom the words of Jerome upon the epistle to the Galatians, 
speaking of such, may be well applied : “ Which make of the gospel 
of Christ the gospel of men, or rather the gospel of the devil,” etc.^ 

(1) Chap^ liii 5 

(2) “ Qui de evangelic Chnsti faciunt hoTjjinib evangelium, vel quod peju£> est, diaboli,” dtc. 
Hierom. m Epist ad Gal. cap 1. 
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Secondly, whereas the cliristian reader in the gospel, reading of the 
great grace and sweet promises of God given to mankind in Christ — 
his Son, might thereby take much comfort of soul, and be at rest and 
peace with the Lord his God ; there cometh in the pestiferous doc- 
trine of these heretics, wherewith they obscure this free grace of God Sy”takinff 
to choke the sweet comforts of man in the Holy Ghost, and oppress aSe of 
Christian liberty, and bring us into spiritual bondage, tionf 

Thirdly, as in this their impious doctrine they show themselves The* third 
manifest enemies to God’s grace, so are they no less injurious to 
Christian men, whom they leave in a doubtful distrust of God’s 
favour and of their salvation, contrary to the word and will of God, 
and right institution of the apostolic doctrine. And whereas our objection 
new schoolmen of late, to maintain the said wicked point of doctrine, 
do object unto us that we rather leave men’s consciences uncertain, 
forsomuch as, if life, say they, were not a due reward, it were uncer- 
tain ; and now forsomuch as due debt is certain, and mercy or favour 
is uncertain, therefore, say they, we, leaving men’s consciences to the 
mercy of God, do leave them in a doubtful uncertainty of their salva- 
tion : — to this I answer, that due debt, if it be proved by the law teach the 
duly deserved, must be certain ; but if the law shall prove it imper- gSTo be 
fectly or insufficiently due, then it is not cerbiin, neither can there be Jg^er- 
any thing duly claimed. Now, as touching mercy, so long as it 
remaineth secret in the prince’s will, and not known to his subjects, cStam 
so long it is uncertain. But, when this mercy shall be openly pub- 
lished by proclamation, ratified by promise, conferred by will and 
testament, established in blood, and sealed with sacraments, then this 
mercy remaineth no more doubtful, but ought firmly to be believed 
of every true faithful subject. And therefore St. Paul, to establish 
our hearts in this assurance, and to answer to this doubt, in his 
epistle to the Romans doth teach us, saying, “And therefore 
faith, that, after grace, the promise might be firm and sure to the sure and 
whole seed of Abraham,” etc. meaning hereby, that works have^J^ff^y 
nothing to do in this case of justifying ; and noteth the reason why. promise'. 
For then our salvation should stand in a doubtful wavering, because, 
in working, we are never certain whether our deserts be perfect and 
sufficient in God’s judgment or no. And therefore, saith St. Paul, 
to the intent our salvation should be out of all doubt, and certain, it 
standeth not of works in deserving, but of faith in apprehending, and 
of God’s free grace in promising. 

Fourthly, as in this their sinister doctrine, they break this principle The 
of Christian religion, which saith that a man is justified by “ faith with-p^^^pie, 
out works,” so again it breaketh another principle above rehearsed. 

For this rule being granted, that nothing is to be added to God’s bioken. 
word, nor taken from it, then have these men done wickedly in 
adding (as they do) to God’s word. For whereas the word of God 
limiteth our justification to no condition but faith ; “ Believe,” saith 
he, “in the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved and thy whole 
house,” etc. these justiciaries do add thereto divers and sundry 
other conditions besides, and such as the word also precisely ex- 
cludeth, as hope, charity, the sacrifice of the mass, the work of the 


(1> Rom if. 16. 


(2) Acts XVI. 31. 
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priest ^ ope7^e operate^ auricular confession, satisfaction^ meritorious 
deeds, etc. 

And thus much concerning the doctrine of faith and justification ; 
Tvliereby it may appear into what horrible blindness and blasphemy the 
church of Rome is now fallen, where this kind of doctrine is not only 
suffered, but also publicly professed, which, speaking against faith, 
thus blasphemously dare say : “ That faith wherewith a man firmly 
believeth, and certainly assureth himself, that for Christ’s sake his 
sins be forgiven him, and that he shall possess eternal life, is not 
faith, but rashness ; not the persuasion of the Holy Ghost, but pre- 
sumption of a man’s boldness.” ^ 

OF WORKS AND THE LAW. 

As touching the doctrine of good works and the law, what the 
teaching of St. Paul was to the Romans, ye heard before ; who, 
although he excludeth good works from the office of justifying, yet 
excludeth he them not from the practice and conversation of Christian 
life, but most earnestly calletli upon all faithful believers in Christ, to 
walk worthy their vocation, to lay down their old convers.ation, to 
give their members servants of righteousness, and to offer their 
bodies up to God a lively sacrifice. The like example of whose 
teaching, if the churches now reformed do not follow, let their ser- 
mons, their preachings, wiitings, exhortings, and lives, also bear 
record ; who, although they cannot say with Christ, “ Which of you 
can blame me of sin yet they may say to the adversaries, Whoso- 
ever of you is without fault, cast the first stone of reproach against us. 
Wherefore Hosius\ and Pighius, with their fellows, do them open 
wrong, and slanderously belie them in comparing them in this behalf 
to -®tius, Eunoraius, and other heretics called Anomoi^ who, taking 
the good sentences of St. Paul, did abuse the same to filthy license 
of the flesh, and corruption of wicked life. 

But to let these slanders pass, now what the errors be of the 
church of Rome touching this part of doctrine, reinaineth to be 
declared ; whose error first standeth in this ; that they, misunder- 
standing the definition of good works, do call good 'works, not such 
as properly are commanded by the law of God, but such as are 
agreeable to the pope’s law; as building of abbeys and churches, 
giving to the high altar, founding of trentals, finding of chantries, 
gilding of images, hearing of masses, going on pilgrimage, fighting for 
the holy cross, keeping of vows, entering to orders, fasting of vigils, 
creeping to the cross, praying to saints, etc. All which are not only 
reputed for good works, but so preferred also before all other works ; 
that to tliese is given pardon from the pope, double and triplefold, 
more than to any other good work of charity commanded in the law 
of almighty God. 

Another error also may be noted in the papists, touching the 
efficient or formal cause of good works : for, albeit they all confess 

(1) ** Fides ilia qua quis firmiter credit, et certo statmt propter Cliristum sibi remissa esse pec- 
cata, seseque posbessurum vitam aeternam, non fides est, «3d tementas , non Spintfis sancti per- 
suasio sed human® audaci® pr®sumptio.'* Ex Lindano, in epitome doctnn® evangelic®. £The 
passage will he found m a small collection, entitled “ De M. Luthen et aliorum sectanorum doc- 
tnn® vanetate opuscula,” etc (Colon. 1579,) p 277. — ^En.] 

{2) Hosius m 11 tom Confessionis, cap. 1 
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in their books, that “Gratia Dei gratis data*” is the chief and prin- Exor~ 
cipal cause thereof, and worketh in us “ justitiam primain,” as they 
call it, yet the good works after regeneration they refer to other sub- 
ordinate causes, under God ; as to free will, or to “ habitum vir- 
tutis/’ or “ acl Integra naturalia,” and nothing at all to faith, whereas 
faith only, next under God, is the root and fountain of all well 
doing; as in the fruits of a good tree, albeit the planter or the hus- Faith the 
bandman be the principal agent thereof, and some cause also may be Jause ot 
in the good ground ; yet the next and immediate cause is the root 
that maketh the tree fruitful. In like manner, the grace of God, in 
a soft and repentant mollified heart, planteth the gift of faith. Faith 
as a good root cannot lie dead or unoccupied, but springeth forth, 
and maketh both the tree fruitful, and also the fruit thereof to be 
good, which otherwise had no acceptation or goodness in them, were 
it not for the goodness of the root from whence they spring. So St. 

Paul, although he had certain works in him (such as thej were) 
before his conversion, yet had he no good works before the grace of 
Ghiist had rooted faith in him. So Mary Magdalene the sinner, works 
and Zaccheiis the publican — so all the nations of the Gentiles — began b^caiied^ 
to bring forth fruit, and especially good fruit, when they began to be good, but 
engrafted in Christ, and to receive the root of his faith, whose fruits, of Su ” 
before that, were all damnable and unsavoury. As touching thCjus^jJeg^ 
cause therefore of good works, there is no other in man but faith, 
whose office as it is to justify us in heaven, so the nature of it is forth 
here in earth to work by love, as the root worketh by the sap. For works, 
as a man seeth and feeleth by faith the love and grace of God toward Pides 
liim in Chiist his Son, so beginneth he to love again both God and 
man, and to do for his neighbour as God hath done to him.' operans. 
And hereof properly springeth the running fountain of all good 
works and deeds of charity. 

Thirdly, as they err in the cause of good works, so do they err The third 
much more in the end of the law, and of good works ; for, whereas touching 
St. Paul teach eth the law to be given to this use and end, to convict 
our transgressions, to prove us sinners, to show and condemn our 
infirmity, and to drive us to Christ, they take and apply no other p«ver- 
end to the law, but to make us perfect, to keep us from wrath, and 
to make us just before God. And likewise whereas St. Paul proveth 
all our good works to be imperfect, and utterly secludeth them 
from the end of justifying, they, contrariwise, do teach as though the 
end of good works were to merit remission of sms, to satisfy unto 
God, to deserve grace, to redeem souls from purgatory, and that by 
them the person of the regenerate man doth please God, and is made 
just before God. For so they teach most wickedly and horribly, 
saying, that Christ suffered for original sin, or sins going before bap- 
tism ; but the actual sins, which follow after baptism, must be done 
away by men’s merits.^ And so they assign to Christ the beginning 
of salvation, or obtaining the first grace, as they call it ; but the ' 
perfection or consummation of grace they give to works and our own 
strength. Neither can they in any case abide, that we be justified 
freely by the mercy of God through faith only, apprehending the 
merits of Chiist. Howbeit neither do all papists in this their error 

(1) Gal. V. 14 (2) Tho Aquin , Hosius in ii. tom. Confessionis, cap 1. 
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js^or- agree in one ; for some make distinction^ and say, that we are justi- 
- fied by Christ principaliter,” that is, “ principally et minus prin- 
?pmions cipaliter,” ,that is, “less principally,” by the dignity of our own 
of the pa- deeds, contrary to the eighth principle before mentioned. Others 
about bold that we are made righteous before God, not by our works that 

faith. 'gQ before faith, but by our virtues that follow after. Some again do 

thus expound the saying of St. Paul, “ We are justified by feith 
that is (say they) by faith preparing us, or setting us in a good way 
to be justified. Others expound it by the figure synecdoche^ that is, 
doctnne by faith conjoined together with other virtues ; others thus : “ by 
the prin- faith,” that is, being formed with charity. Thus all these do 
cipies of derogate from the benefit of Christ, and attribute unto works a great 
scrip ure. greatest part of our justification, directly against the true vein 
of St, Paul’s doctrine, and first institution of the ancient church of 
Pome, and against all the principles of holy scripture. 

Furthermore, as touching the said doctrine of the law and good 
works, they err in misunderstanding the nature of the law, and works. 
The For whereas St. Paul disputeth that the law is spiritual, and requireth 
Srorf of US perfect obedience of the whole power of man, which we, being 
the°im^^ .carnal, are never able to accomplish; they affirm otherwise, that the 
tio?of require but only outward obedience of man, and therewith 

mSi m is contented. And this obedience (they say) man is not only able to 
perforin, but also to do more and greater things than the law 
fectio^of requireth. Whereof rise the works of supererogation, contrary to 
A|ainst the sixth and eighth principles above specified. Also there be, say 
apiS^of' they, among others, certain works of the law, which pertain not to all 
scripture, but are “ consilia,” counsels, left for perfect men, as matter for 
anfcoun. them to merit by, aifd these they call “ opera perfectionis,” or “ opera 
Works adding unto these other new devices to serve God, after 

of supers- their own traditions and beside the word of God ; as monastical vows, 
Men?”* '^dful poverty, difference of meats and garments, pilgrimage to relics 
prefire? saints. Worshipping of the dead, superstitious ceremonies, 
Lforethe rosarics, etc , with such like; And these they call works of perfec- 
gS? tion, which they prefer before the others commanded in the law of 
God; insomuch that in comparison of these, the -other necessary 
the prin- duties and functions commanded and commended by the word of 
scfipti^e. office in the commonwealth, to live in the godly 

state of matrimony, to sustain the oflGice of a servant in a house), 
are contemned, and accounted as profane in comparison of these, 
contrary to the tenth principle above mentioned. 

OF SIN. 

Etrone- Of Sill, likewise, they teach not rightly, nor after the institution 
tnne 0? apostles and the ancient church of Rome, while they consider 

not the deepness and largeness of sin ; supposing it still to be 
of Rome nothing else but the inward actions with consent of will, or the out- 
ward, such as are against will : whereas the strength of sin extendeth 
not only to these, but also comprehendeth the blindness and igno- 
rance of the mind, lack of knowledge an^ true fear of God, the un- 
towardness of man’s mind to God-w’^ard, the privy rebellion of the 
heart against the lavr of God, the un delighting will of man to God 
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and his word. The sense of flesh’ St. Paul also calleth an enemy , 
against God, and feeleth in himself, that is, in his flesh, nothing 
dwelling but sin. 

As touching also original sin, wherein we are born, which is the original 
destruction of original justice, and of God’s image in us (remaining 
in us, and bringing forth in us wicked cogitations, affections, and 
motions of naughtiness against the law of God, and never ceasing so 
long as man liveth), this original sin the pope’s doctrine doth not 
deny, but yet doth much extenuate the same ; and holdeth that this 
inward concupiscence and vicious aflections, not bursting out in us 
with consent of will, are no mortal nor damnable sin, but only 
‘‘fomes peccatif’ and say moreover, that this ‘‘ concupiscentia” 
us is no depravation of the higher, but only of the lower, parts of 
man, being a thing dSta^opov, indifferent, and no less natural in us, scenuaT’^ 
than is the appetite to eat and drink ; and that the same is left to 
remain in the saints after baptism, to be to them occasion of more nuated. 
meriting. 


OF PENAl^CE OR REPENTANCE. 

Of penance, this latter Lateran church of Rome, of late, hath Their * 
made a sacrament; contrary to the fourth principle before : which 
penance (say they) standeth of three parts ; contrition, confession, touching 
and satisfaction canonical. Contrition (as they teach) may be had 
by strength of free-will without the law and the Holy Ghost, “ per 
actus elicitos,” through man’s own action and endeavour. Which 
contrition first must be sufiicient, and so it meriteth remission of sin. contri- 
In confession they require a full rehearsal of all a man’s sins, whereby confes- 
the priest, knowing the crimes, may minister satisfaction accordingly. 

And this rehearsing of sins ex opere operato deserveth remission; 
contrary to the fourteenth principle before. Satisfactions they call 

opera indebita,” enjoined by the ghostly father. And this satis- ’ 
faction (say they) taketh away and changeth eternal punishment into 
temporal pains, which pains also it doth mitigate. And again, these 
satisfactions may be talcen away by the pope’s indulgence. 

This unsavoury and heathenish doctrine of penance far differeth True doc- 
feora the true teaching of holy scripture ; by the which teaching, Spent- 
repentance properly containeth these three parts : contrition, faith, thrscnp- 
and new life. Contrition is called in scripture the sorrow of heart, 
rising upon the consideration of sin committed, and of the anger of repyit- 
God provoked, which sorrow driveth a man to Christ for succour ; 
whereupon riseth faith. Faith bringeth afterward amendment or 
newness of life, which we call new obedience, working fruits worthy 
of repentance. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL* 

As there is nothing more necessary and comfortable for troubled Blind 
consciences, than to be well instructed in the difference between the 
law and the gospel, so is the church of Rome much to blame in this ^ 
behalf, because it cOnfoundeth together those two, being in nature so 
diverse and contrary one from another; as threatenings with 

(1) To fppovrjfjLa orap/cof. Rom vm. 6. 
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Exor- promises, tilings temporal with things eternal, sorrowful things with 
glad tidings, death with life, bondage with freedom, etc. : teaching 
Babyionx- the people that whatsoever the law saith, the gospel conlirmeth ; and 
fusion in whatsoever the gospel saith, the same is agreeable to the law, and 
DiffJ^^' difference between Moses and Christ ; save only 

ence of that Moses (they say) was the giver of the old law, Christ is tlie 
pists te- giver of the new and a more perfect law. And thus imagine they 
Sosw ^^spel to be nothing else but a new law given by Christ, binding 
and to the piomises thereof the condition of our doings and deservings, 
Papist's otherwise than to the old law. And so divide they the whole 
make the law after this distinction, into three parts : to wit, the law of nature, 
few law. the law of Moses, and the law of Christ. And as for the gospel, 
papTsts revealed for no other cause, but to show to the world 

divide more perfect precepts and counsels, than were in the old law, to the 
teiaw. ^y}]Lereof they attribute justification; and so leave the poor 

consciences of men m perpetual doubt, and induce other manifold 
errors ; bringing the people into a false opinion of Christ, as though 
he w'ere not a remedy against the law, but came as another Moses to 
give a new law to the w^orld. 

The^ Furthermore, as they mahe no difference between the nature of the 
limrch law, and the nature of the gospel, confounding Moses and Christ 
th^offiSe ^'Ogsthcr, so neither do they distinguish or discern the time of the 
of Christ, law, and the time of the gospel, asunder. For whereas St. Paul 
nmes of hringctli in the law to be a schoolmaster, and limitcth him his time 
andiTiiie Christ, and saith that Christ is “ the end of the law^’ (that is, 
gospel ^ where the law ceaseth, there Christ beginneth, and where Christ 
beginneth, there the law endeth), they, contrary, inalce the law to have 
the idw no end nor ceasing, but give to it immortal life and kingdom equal 
maullt ^^ith Christ, so that Christ and the law together do leign over the 
Christ e soul and conscience of man. Which is untrue; for either Christ 
faw must give place, and the law stand ; or else the law (the condemnation 
?eign to- malediction of the law, I mean) must end, and Chiist reign.^ 
getiier. Fq!' botli tliesc, Clirist and the law, grace and malediction, cannot 
po^wer of i‘eign and govern together. But Christ the Son of God, who once 
died, can die no more, but must reign for ever. Wherefore the law 
^me. with his strength, sting, and curse, must needs cease and have an 
power of end. And this is it that St. Paul, speaking of the triumph of Christ, 
saith, that he, ascending up, led a^vay captivity captive,” ^ and 
hath set man at liberty ; not at liberty to live as flesh lusteth, neither 
hath freed him from the use and exercise of the law, but from the 
dominion and power of the law, so that, “ there is now no con- 
demnation to them that be in Christ Jesus, which walk not after 
the flesh.”® And in another place St. Paul, speaking of the 
same power and dominion of the law', saith, that “ Chiist had taken 
the obligation written against us in decrees, and hath nailed it upon 
the cross, triumphing over all.*”^ So that as the kingdom of Christ 
first began upon the cross, even so upon the same cross, and at the 
Thema- Same time, the kingdom of the law expired; and the malediction of 
ifthlTaw crucified upon the cross, that it shall never rise again, 

giveth to have any powder against them that be in Christ Jesus. For like 
chnst? as 'if a Avoman be discharged fi*om her first husband being dead, and 

(1) Epli I 20, (2) Eph IV 8. (3) Rom vi^i I, (4) Col it 14, 
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hatl' married another man, the first husband hath no more power Exor- 
over her ; even so we, now being espoused unto Christ our second _ 
husband, are discharged utterly from our first husband, the Law,^ onlieuw 
and (as St. Paul in another place^ saith) ‘‘ are no more under the 
law,’’ that is, under the dominion and malediction of the law, “ but sufii ne- 
under grace that is, under perpetual remission of all -sins, committed 
not only before our baptism, but as well also after baptism, and 
during all our life long. For therein properly consisteth the grace 
of God, in not imputing sin to us, so often as the repenting sinner, unLT' 
rising up by faith, flieth unto Christ, and apprehendeth God’s mercy 
and remission promised in him, according to the testimony both of 
the psalm, ‘‘ Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth no sin,”® one re- 
and also of all tlie prophets, who,” as St. Peter saith, give 
record to him, that, through his name, all that believe in him shall 
receive remission of their sins.”^ Which being so, as it cannot and no 
be denied, then what need these private and extraordinary remissions 
to be brought into the church by ear-confession, by meritorious 
deeds, and by the pope’s pardons ? For if there be no condemnation Auricular 
but by the law, and if this law itself, which was the first husband, be sion no 
captived, crucified, abolished, and departed, what condemnation then 
can there be to them that be in Christ Jesus, or by whom should it nussion. 
come ? If there be no condemnation, but a free and general de- 
liverance for all men, once gotten by the victory of Christ, from the 
penalty of the law, what needeth then any particular remission of Remis- 
sins at sundry times to be sought at the priest’s hands, or the pope’s siandeth 
pardons ? He that hath a general pardon, needeth no particular. 

If remedy for sin be general and perpetual, once gotten for ever, to cause, not 
all them that be in Christ Jesus, what needeth ^y other remedy by 
auricular confession ? If it be not general and perpetual, how then 
is it true that St. Paul saith, “ The law is crucified, and condemna- Theiaw 
tion abolished .P” or how standeth redemption perpetual and general, Jy cllnst, 
if remission be not general ? For what is redemption else, but re- 
mission of sin, or sins bought out or what else to kill the law, but ^ 
to discharge us from condemnation for ever ? He that delivereth his 
friend for a time out of his enemy’s hand, doth him a pleasure ; but 
Ire that killeth the enemy once out of the way, giveth peipetual 
safety. So, if remission of sins by Christ were for some sms, and 
not for all, the law then must needs live still. But now the killing 
and crucifying of the law importeth full remission and absolute, and 
our safety to be perpetual. But here, percase, will be objected ofobiec- 
some ; How standeth remission of sms certain and perpetual, seeing 
new offences, being daily committed, do daily require new remission ? 

Hereto I answer : Albeit sins do daily grow, whereby we have need Answei. 
daily to desire God to forgive our trespasses yet, notwithstand- 
ing, the cause of our remission standeth ever one and perpetual ; The cause 
neither is the same to be repeated any more, nor any other cause to 8loTe^er 
be sought besides that alone. This cause is the body of Christ 
sacrificed once upon the cross for all sms that either have been or 
shall be committed. Besides this cause there is no other, neither 
confession, nor men’s pardons, that remitteth sins. 

Furthermore, as the cause is one and ever perpetual which worketh 

(1) Rom.vi! 3, (2) Rom vi 14. (3) Rs xxxii 2. (4) Acts x 43. 
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Bxor- Temission of sins unto us, so is tlie promise of God ever one, once 
made, and standeth perpetual, that offereth the same to the faith of 
mwVof" repenting sinner. And because the said promise of God is 
remission always sure and cannot fail, which offereth remission to all them that 
pS!""’ believe in Christ, being limited neither to time nor number, therefore 
Son of boldly conclude, that what time soever a repenting sinner 

sin? freely believeth, and by faith applieth to himself the sacrifice of Christ, he 
promised, God’s owu promise, remission of his sins, whether they 

were done before, or after, baptism. 

Eemis-" ^ And moreover, forsomuch as the said promise of God oflpereth re- 
mission to the repentant sinner by no other means nor condition, but 
The pro- only one, that is, by faith in Christ, therefore, excluding all other 
SiTab-^' means and conditions of man’s working, we say, that what repenting 
solute. ^ sixiner soever believeth in Christ, hath already in himself (and needeth 
not to seek to any priest) perpetual assurance of remission, not for 
this time or that time only, but for ever and a day. For the promise 
saitli not, He that believeth in Christ shall be pardoned this time, so 
he sin no more ; neither doth it say, that the law is stayed, or the 
sentence reprieved, but saith plainly, that the law, with her con- 
demnation and sentence itself, is condemned and hanged up, and 
shall never rise again to them that be in Christ Jesus ; and promiseth 
indeterminately, without limitation, remission of sins, “ to all that 
believe in his name.’’*’^ And likewise in another place, the 
scripture, speaking absolutely, saith, “ Sin shall not prevail over 
you,” and addeth the reason why, saying, ^‘Because ye are not 
under the law, but under grace.’’’ ® Adding this lesson withal (as 
followeth in the same place), not that sinners should sin more there- 
for, because they aye under grace, but only that weak infirmities 
might be relieved, broken consciences comforted, and repenting 
ManMn- dinners holpen from desperation, to the praise of God’s glory. For, 
firmrfy as God foTgivetli not sinners because they should sin, so neither doth 
Sthe infirmity of falling diminish the grace of Christ, but rather doth 
chnst^ illustrate the same, as it is written, “ My strength is made perfect in 
Jilenteth again, “ Where sin aboundeth, there grace super- 

it. aboundeth also.” ^ 

Four In remission of sins therefore, these four things" must concur to- 
cSS iu gather : first, the cause that worketh, which is the sacrifice of Christ’s 
body ; secondly, the promise that offereth; thirdly, faith that 
apprehendeth ; fourthly, the repenting sinner that receiveth. And, 
although sins daily do grow, which daily provoke us to crave re- 
mission, yet as touching the cause that worketh remission of our 
daily sins, and the means which apprehend and apply the said cause 
unto us, they remain always one and perpetual; besides which no 
other cause nor means is to be sought of man. So that to them that 
be repenting sinners, and be in Christ Jesus, there is no law to con- 
demn them, though they have deserved condemnation : but they are 
under a perpetual kingdom, and a heaven, full of grace and remission, 
The cover their sins and not to impute their iniquities, through the 
Mrors promise of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

remwSon therefore wicked and impious is the doctrine of them, first, 

which seek any other cause of remission, than only the blood of our 

(1) Acts X S5. (2) Rom vi 14 (3) 2 Cor. xii. 9. (4) Bom v 20. 
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Saviour ; secondly, which assign any other means to apply the blood- 
shedding of Christ unto us, besides only faith ; thirdly and especially, 
which so limit and restrain the eternal privilege of Christ’s passion, 
as though it served but only for sins done without and before faith, 
and that the rest, after baptism committed, must be done away by S of 
confession, pardons, and satisfactory deeds. And all this riseth be- 
cause the true nature of the law and the gospel is not known, nor the 
difference rightly considered between the times of the one and of the the 
other. Neither again do they make any distinction between the 
analediction of the law, and use of the law. And therefore, whenso- 
ever they hear us speak of the law (meaning the malediction of the 
law) to be abolished, thereupon they maliciously slander us, as though 
we spake against the good exercises of the law, and gave liberty of 
flesh to carnal men to live as they list : whereof more shall be said 
(by the Lord’s grace) as place and time shall hereafter require. 

OF FREE-WILL. 

Concerning free-will, as it may peradventure in some case be ad- 
mitted, that men without grace may do some outward functions of 
the law, and keep some outward observances or traditions, so, as 
touching things spiritual and appertaining to salvation, the strength 
of man, being not regenerate by grace, is so infirm and impotent, 
that he can perform nothing, neither in doing well, nor willing well ; 
who, after he be regenerated by grace, may work and do well, but 
yet in such sort that stiU remaineth, notwithstanding, a great imper- 
fection of flesh, and a perpetual repugnance between the flesh and 
spirit. And thus was the original church of the ancient Romans 
first instructed. From whom see now how far £lus latter church of 
Rome hath degenerated, which holdeth and aifirmeth, that men ourSoi 
without grace may perform the obedience of the law, and prepare 
themselves to receive grace by working, so that those works may be pSts^con- 
meritorious, and, of congruity, obtain grace. Which grace once frJeS 
obtained, then men may (say they) perfectly perform the full obedience Mentum 
of the law, and accomplish those spiritual actions and works which 
God requireth : and so those works of condignity deserve everlasting 
life. As for the infirmity which still remaineth in nature, that they digno. 
nothing regard nor once speak of. 

OF INVOCATION AND ADORATION. 

Over and besides these uncatholic and almost unchristian absurdi- False 
ties and defections from the apostolical faith, above specified, let us co^cSnf- 
consider the manner of their invocation, not to God alone, as they 
should, but to dead men ; saying that saints are to be called upon, 
tanquain mediatores intercessionis,” “ as mediators of intercession jfeciia- 
Christum vero tanquam mediatorem salutis “ and Christ as the 
mediator of salvation.” And aflGbm moreover, that Christ was a sion, and 
mediator only in time of his passion: which is repugnant to thetionf'^^’ 
words of St. Paul, writing to the old Romans, where he spealdng of 
the intercession of Christ ^ which is,” saith he, on the right mediator. 


VOL. I* 


(1) Rom viii,34. 
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hand of God, who also maketh intercession for ns.” And if Christ 
be a mediator of salvation, what needeth then any other intercession 
of the saints for our suits ? for salvation being once had, what can we 
require more ? or what lacketh he more to be obtained of the saints, 
who is sure to be saved only by Christ ? And then, in their catholic 
devotions, why do they teach us thus to pray to the blessed virgin, 
“ Save all them that glorify thee,” &c. if salvation belong only to 
Christ unless they study of purpose to seem contrary to them- 
selves. 

Hitherto also pertaineth the worshipping of relics, and the false 
adoration of sacraments ; that is, the outward signs for the things 
signified, contrary to the seventh principle before. Add to this also 
the profanation of the Lord’s supper, contrary to the use for which it 
was ordained, in reserving it after the communion ministered, in 
setting it to sale for money, and falsely persuading both themselves 
and others, that the priest doth merit both to himself that saith, and 
to him that heareth, Ex opere operate, sine bono motu utentis,” 
that is, Only by the mere doing of the work, though the party 
that useth the same hath no motion in him.” 


OF SACRAMENTS, BAPTISM, AND THE LORD’s SUPPER. 

As touching sacraments, their doctrine likewise is corrupt and 
erroneous. 

First, They err falsely in the number : for where the institution 
of Christ ordaineth but two, they (contrary to the fourth principle 
above prefixed) have added to the prescription of the Loras word, 
five other sacraments. 

Secondly, In the cause final they err : for where the word hath 
ordained those sacraments to excite our faith, and to give us admo- 
nitions of spiritual things, they, contrariwise, do teach that the sacra- 
ments do not only stir up faith, but also that they avail and are 
effectual without faith ; “ Ex opere operate, sine bono motu utentis.” 
As is to be found in Thomas Aquinas, Scotiis, Oatharinns, and others 
more. 

Thirdly, In the operation and effect of the sacraments they fail, 
where they, contrary to the mind of the Scriptures, do say that they 
give grace, and not only do signify, but also contain and exhibit that 
which they signify ; to wit, grace and salvation. 

Fourthly, They err also in application, applying their sacraments 
both to the quick and the dead ; to them also that be absent ; to 
remission of sins, and releasing of pain, etc. 

In the sacrament of baptism they are to be reproved, not only for 
adding to the simple words of Christ’s institution divers other new- 
found rites and fantasies of men ; but also, where the use of the old 
church of Rome was only to baptize men, they baptize also bells ; 
and apply the words of baptism to water,^ fire, candles, stocks, and 
stones, etc. But especially in the supper of the Lord their doctrine 
most filthily swerveth from the right mind of the Scripture, all order, 
reason, and fashion ; most worthy to be exploded out of all Christian 

(1) ” Salva omnes tiui te glorificant.” (2) See vol. vi. p 381 — Ei>. 
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churches. Touching which sacrament, the first error is their idolatrous Bxor- 
abuse by worshipping, adoring, censing, knocking, and kneeling unto 
it ; in reserving also and carrying the same about in pomp and pro- 
.cession in towns and fields. Secondly, also in the substance thereof ted in the 
their teaching is monstrous, leaving there no substance of bread and meS' 
wine to remain, but only the real body and blood of Christ, putting The sa- 
no difference between calling and making. Because Christ called ?S?eTto 
bread his body, therefore (say they) he made it his body, and so, of an xdoi. 
a wholesome sacrament, make a perilous idol : and that which the old Sg^or- 
church of Rome did ever take to be a mystery,^ they turn into a 
blind mist of mere accidents, to blear the people’s eyes, making them eating/ 
believe they see that they see not, and not to see that which they see I the bo^ 
and to worship a thing made, for their Maker, a creature for their ^thfsL 
Creator : and that which was threshed out of a wheaten sheaf, they 
set up in the church, and worship for a Saviour : and when they itar. 
have worshipped him, then they offer him to his Father : and when 
they have offered him, then they eat him up, or else close him fast in 
a pix, where, if he corrupt and putrefy before he be eaten, then they 
bum him to powder and ashes. And notwithstanding they know 
well, by the Scriptures, that the body of Christ can never corrupt and 
putrefy, yet, for all this corruption, will they needs make it the body 
of Christ, and burn all them which believe not that which is against 
true Christian belief. 


OF MATRIMONY. 

What order and rule St. Paul hath set for marriage in his epistle Absurdi- 
to the Corinthians it is manifest ; where, as he preferreth single life, eSorTof 
in such as have the gift of continence, before the married estate, so ® 
again, in such as have not the gift, he preferreth the coupled life touching 
before the other ; willing every such one to have his wife, “ because 
of fornication.”® Furthermore, how the said apostle alloweth a 
bishop to be the husband of one wife (so he exceed not, after the 
manner of the Jews, who were permitted to have many), and how 
vehemently he reproveth them that restrain marriage, his letters to 
Timothy do record.® Moreover, what degrees be permitted by the 
law of God to marry, in the book of Leviticus is to be seen, 
chap, xviii. 8 — £0. Also how children ought not to marry without 
consent of their parents, by manifest examples of the Scriptures it is 
notorious. 

Contrary to these ordinances of the Scripture, the new catholics of single 
the pope’s church, first do repute and call marriage a state of imper- 
fection, and prefer single life, be it never so impure, before the same ; 
pretending that where the one replenisheth the earth, the other filleth forema-^" 
heaven. Furthermore, as good as the third part of Christendom, if 
it be not more, both men and women, they keep through co-acted part of 
vows from marriage, having no respect whether they have the gift or domsto^ 
no. Ministers and priests, such as are found to have wives, not only 
they remove out of place, but also pronounce sentence of death upon 


1) It will be remembered that Transuhstamtiation was no point 'of faith till the Council of 
Lateran, in 1215. — Ed 

(2) 1 Cor. yxi. A ' j[8) 1 Tim. iii. .12 j iv. 3. 
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Bxor^ tbem, and account their children for bastards and illegitimate. Again, 
as good as the third part of the year they exempt and suspend from 
The third liberty of marriage. Degrees of copulation forbidden they extend 
thfyear further than ever did the law of God, even to the fifth or sixth degree; 
Sraar^ which degree notwithstanding they release again, when they list, for 
nage money. Over and besides all this, they have added a new-found 
prohibition of spuritual kmdred, that is, that such as have been 
Gossips gossips (or godfathers and godmothers) together, in christening another 
t?^^arr^ man’s child, must not by their law marry together. Briefly and 
by the ^ finally in this doctrine and cases of matrimony, they gain and rake 
faT* to themselves much money from the people, they augment horrible 
sodomitry, they nourish wicked adultery and much fornication, they 
fill the world with offensions and bastards, and give great occasion 
of murdering infants.' 

OF magistrates and civil government. 

Corrupt Ye heard before what rules and lessons St. Paul gave to the old 
of Romans concerning magistrates, to whose authority he would have 
?hfirch human creatures to be subjected ; and how they are the ministers 
concern- of God, liaving the sword given unto them, wherewith they ought to 
ruiersand Tcpress false doctriue and idolatry, and maintain that which is true 
Srates. right,^ Now let us survey, a little, the pope’s proceedings, and 
mark how far he transgresseth in this, as he doth in all other points, 
almost, from true Christianity. 

First, the pope with all his clergy exempt themselves from all 
obedience civil. 

Secondly, they arrogate to themselves authority to ordain and 
constitute, without all leave or knowledge of the ordinary magistrate. 

Thirdly, yea they take upon them to depose and set up rulers and 
magistrates, whom they list. 

OF PURGATORY. 

The fan- The paradoxes, or rather the fantasies of the latter church of Rome 
Imfcs?/ concerning purgatory, be monstrous ; neither old nor apostolical. 

the pope’s 

c?Me?n- h ^ purgatory, where souls do burn in fire after 

ing pur- this life. 

gatory 2. The pain of purgatory diffeieth nothing from the pains of hell, but only 
that it hath an end : the pains of hell have none. 

3. The painful suffering of this fire fretteth and scoureth away the sins before 
committed in the body. 

4. The^ time x>f these pains endureth in some longer, in some less, according 
as their sins deserve. 

5. After which time of their pains being expired, then the mercy of God 
doth translate them to heavenly bliss, which the body of Christ hath bought 
for them. 

6. The pains of purgatory be so great, that if all the beggars of the world 
were seen on the one side, and hut one soul of purgatory on the other side, th® 
whole world would pity more that one, than all the others. 

7. The whole time of punishment in this purgatory must continue so long, 


(1^ See vol 11 . p. 13 (note 1), and p 645 , also Bp HaU, “ Honour of the Married Clergj,** b. i 
§2,1) 111 § 8 —Ed. , 

(2) Rom xiii. 4. 
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till the fire have clean fretted and scoured away the rusty spots of every sinful jExor- 
soul there burning, unless there come some release!" 

8. Helps and releases that may shorten the time of their purgation, by the 
pope’s pardons and indulgences, sacrifice of the altar, diriges and trentals,^ 
prayer, fasting, meritorious deeds out of the ti*easure-house of the church, alms 
and charitable deeds of the living, in satisfying God!’s Justice for them, etc. 

9. Lack of belief of purgatory bringeth to hell.^ 

Many other false errors and great deformities, heresies, absurdities, Manifest 
vanities, and follies, besides their blasphemous railings and contume- of 
lies, may be noted in the said latter church of Rome, wherein they 
have made manifest defection fi:om the old faith of Rome, as in de- 
priving the church of one kind of the sacrament ; in taking from the of Rome, 
people the knowledge and reading of God’s word ; in praying and 
speaking to the people, and administering sacraments in a tongue 
unknown ; in mistaking the authority of the keys, in their unwritten 
verities ; in making the authority of the Scripture insufficient ; in 
untrue judgment of the church, and their wrong notes of the same ; in 
the supremacy of the see of Rome; in their wrong opinion of 
Antichrist, 

But because these, with all other parts of doctrine, are more Contrari' 
copiously and at large comprehended in other books, both in Latin tweerthc- 
and English, set forth in these our days, I shall not need farther 
herein to travail ; especially seeing the contrariety between the pope’s and of the 
church and the church of Christ ; between the doctrine of the one, bnefly 
and the doctrine of the other, is so evident, that he is blind that seeth 
it not, and hath no hands almost that feeleth it not. 

For (briefly in one note to comprehend that which may suffice m out- 
for all), whereas the doctrine of Christ is altogether spiritual, con- 
sisting wholly in spirit and verity, and requireth no outward thing to 
make a true Christian man, but only baptism (which is the outward doctrine * 
profession of faith), and receiving of the Lord’s supper ; let us now christmn^ 
examine the whole religion of this latter church of Rome, and we shall man, but 
find it, wholly from top to toe, to consist in nothing else but altogether tism and 
in outward and ceremonial exercises ; as outward confession, absolu- 
tion at the priest’s hand, outward sacrifice of the mass, buying of ah aoc- 
pardons, purchasing of obits, extern worshipping of images and 
relics, pilgrimage to this place or that, building of churches, founding standeth 
of monasteries, outward works of the law, outward gestures, garments, outw^d 
colours, choice of meats, difference of times and places, peculiar rites 
and observances, set prayers, and number of prayers prescribed, 
fasting of vigils, keeping of holidays, coming to church, hearing of 
service, external succession of bishops and of Peter’s see, external form 
and notes of the church, etc. So that by this religion to make a true 
Christian and a good catholic, there is no working of the Holy Ghost 
almost required ; as for example, to make this matter more demon- 
strable, let us here define a Christian man after the pope’s making : 
whereby we may see the better what is to be judged of the scope of 
his doctrine. 

(1) A “ trental,” tnginial, or iricennal, was a service of thirty masses, rehearsed for thirty days 
successively, after the death of thd* party. It takes its name from the Italian “ trenta,” thirty. 

See Du Cange in v. “ Trentale and Mr Russell’s note, from vrhich the above is extracted, 
vol.i. page 553 of the “ Works of the English Reformers, Tyndale and Fnth. ” London. 1831. 

•— En. (2) Ex Thorn. Moro et alus 
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BOOK I. 


CONTAINING 

THE THREE HUNDRED YEARS NEXT AFTER CHRIST, WITH 
THE TEN PERSECUTIONS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


These things before premised, having thus hitherto pr^ared the J^nmuwc 
way unto our story, let us now (by the grace and speed of Christ our 
Lord) enter into the matter : that as we have heretofore set forth, in 
a general description, the whole state as well of the primitive as of 
the latter times of this church of Rome, so now conse(j[uently, we 
may discourse, in particular sort, the acts and doings of every age, by 
itself, in such order as is before prefixed : declaring — 

First, of the suffering time of the church, T?^ch containeth about Five 
the time of three hundred years after Christ. divisions. 

Secondly, of the flourishing and growing time of the same, con- 
taining other three hundred years. 

Thirdly, of the declining time of the church and of true religion, 
other three hundred years. 

Fourthly, of the time of Antichrist, reigning and raging in the 
church, since the loosing of Satan. 

Lastly, of the reforming time of Christ’s church, in these latter 
three hundred years. 

In the tractation of all which things our chief purpose and endea- 
vour shall be (so near as the Lord will give us grace), not so much 
to intermeddle with outward affairs of princes or matters civil (except 
sometimes for example of life), as specially minding, by the help of 
the Lord, to prosecute such things as to the ecclesiastical state of the 
church are appertaining : as first, to treat of the establishing of Chris- 
tian faith : then, of the persecutions of tyrants ; the constancy and 
patience of God’s saints ; the first conversion of Christian realms to 
the faith of Christ (namely of this realm of England and Scotland, first 
beginning with king Lucius ; and so forward, following the order of 
our English kings here in this land) : lastly, to declare the mainte- 
nance of true doctrine, the false practice of prelates, the creeping in 
of superstition and hypocrisy, the manifold assaults, wars, and tumults 
of the princes of this world against the people of God. Wherein 
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TH-E OF THE WORLD, 


Primitive may appear the ■wonderful operation of Christ’s mighty hand, ever 
working in his church, and never ceasing to defend the same against 
his enemies, according to the verity of his own word, wherein he 
promised to be with his church while the world shall stand, as, by 
the process of this story, may well be proved, and will be testified in 
the sequel thereof. 

thin s in tractation of all which things two special points I chiefly 

this ifis" commend to the reader, as most requisite and necessary for every 
cMeflyto Christian man to observe and to note, for his own experience and 
be noted, profit ; as, first, the disposition and nature of this world ; secondly, 
the nature and condition of the kingdom of Christ ; the vanity of 
the one, and stablcness of the other ; the unprosperous and unquiet 
state of the one, ruled by man’s violence and wisdom, and the happy 
success of the other, ever ruled by God’s blessing and providence ; 
the wrath and revenging hand of God on the one, and his mercy on 
The the other. The world, I call all such as he without or against Christ, 

* either by ignorance not knowing him, or by heathenish life not fol- 
dom 0?^" lowing him, or by violence resisting him. On the other side, the 
Christ in kingdom of Christ in this world, I take to be all them which belong 
world IS Christ, and here take his part in this world against the 

world ; the number of whom although it be much smaller than the 
other, and always, lightly, is hated and molested of the world, yet it 
is the number which' the Lord peculiarly doth bless and prosper, and 
diurch of number of Christ’s subjects is it, which we call 

chnst^° the visible church here in earth; which visible church, having in 
n^two^ ’ itself a difference of two sorts of people, so is it to be divided into 
people^ two parts, of which the one standeth of such as be of outward profes- 
sion only, the other pf such as by election inwardly are joined to 
Christ : the first in words and lips seem to honour Christ, and are in 
the visible church only, but not in the church invisible, and partake 
the outward sacraments of Christ, but not the inward blessing of 
Christ. The other are both in the visible, and also in the invisible 
church of Christ, which not in words only and outward profession, but 
also in heart do truly serve and honour Christ, partaking not only the 
sacraments, but also the heavenly blessings and grace of Christ. 

And many times it happeneth, that as between the world and the 
kingdom of Christ there is a continual repugnance, so between these 
two parts of this visible church aforesaid ofttimes groweth great 
variance and mortal persecution, insomuch that sometimes the true 
church of Christ hath no greater enemies than those of their own 
profession and company ; as happened not only in the time of Christ 
and his apostles, but also from time to time almost ever since ; ^ but 
especially in these latter days of the church under the persecution of 
Antichrist and his retinue ; as by the reading of these volumes more 
manifestly hereafter may appear. 

AD 26. At the first preaching of Christ, and coming of the gospel, who 
should rather have known and received him than the Pharisees and 
God’ u people which had his law ? and yet who persecuted 

nishtnent and rejected him more than they themselves ? What followed ? 
ing the“®* refusing Christ to be their king, and choosing rather to be 

gospel, subject unto Caesar, were by the said their own Caesar at length 

( 1 ) EuBeb. hb viii. cap. 1 . 
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destroyed ; whereas Christ’s subjects the same time escaped the Primitive 
danger. Whereby it is to be learned, what a dangerous thing . it is 
to refuse the gospel of God, when it is so gently offered. 

The like example of God’s wrathful punishment is to be noted no 
less in the Romans also themselves. For when Tiberius Caesar, 
having learnt by letters from Pontius Pilate of the doings of Christ, 
of his miracles, resurrection, and ascension into heaven, and how he 
was received as God of many, was himself also moved with belief of 
the same, and did confer thereon with the whole senate of Rome, 

[and proposed] to have Christ adored as God; they, not agreeing wiiy the 
thereunto, refused him, because that, contrary to the law of the 
Romans, he was consecrated (said they) for God, before the senate refused 
of Rome had so decreed and approved him.^ Thus the vain senate ’ 
(following rather the law of man than of God, and being con- senate 
tented with the emperor to reign over them, and not contented with ©? nSme 
the meek King of glory, the Son of God, to be their king) were, Jorf^fus- 
after much like sort with the Jews, scourged and entrapped for their 
unjust refusing, by the same way which they themselves did prefer. ^ ‘ 
For as they preferred the emperor, and rejected Christ, so the just 
permission of God did stir up their own emperors against them in 
such sort, that both the senators themselves were almost all destroyed, 
and the whole city most horribly afflicted for the space almost of 
three hundred years together. For first, the same Tiberius, who, 
for a great part of his reign, was a moderate and a tolerable prince, 
afterward was to them a sharp and heavy tyrant, who neither favoured 
his own mother [Livia], nor spared his grandsons® [Drusus and 
Nero], nor the princes of the city, such as were his own counsellors, 
of whom, being of the number of twenty, he deft not past two or 
three alive ; and so cruel was he to the citizens, that, as the story® 
recordeth, Nullus a poen^ hominum cessabat dies, ne religiosus 
quidem ac sacer.” Suetonius reporteth him to be so stem of nature, 
and tyrannical, that, in time of his reign, very many were accused, 
and condemned, with their wives and children; maids also first 
deflowered, then put to death. In one day he recordeth twenty 
persons to be drawn to the place of execution.^ By whom® also, 
through the just punishment of God, Pilate, under whom Christ was pjate. 
cmcified, was apprehended and sent to Rome, [where he was accused 
before Caligula,] deposed, then banished to the town of Yienne in a d. 40 
Dauphiny,® and at length did slay himself.^ Neither did Herod and Herod. 
Caiaphas long escape, of whom more followeth hereafter. Agrippa Caiaphas. 
the elder, also, by him was cast into prison, albeit afterward he was 
restored.® In the reign of Tiberius, the Lord Jesus, the Son of 

(1) Euseb. hb ii. cap. 2 • -who quotes Tertul. Apol. cap 5. 

(2) Suetomus says “ Nepotes,” which Poxe mistranslates Nephews.” They were the sons of 
Germanicus, who was Tiberius’s adopted son. — Ed. 

(3) Suetomus in Vita Tibeni, cap. 61. — ^Ei>. (4) Ex Suet, in Vita Tiberii, cap. 50, 51, 54, 55, 61, 

(5) Rather “ xn whose reign.” — En, 

(6) Foxe says Lyons on what authority, does not appear — En. 

(7) Pilate was accused to Vitellius, governor of Syria, for cruelty to the Samaritans : in conse- 
quence of which he was sent to Rome, to answer for his conduct there ; but Tibenus died just 
before he got there. So far Josephus, Antiq. lib xviii cap iv. § 1, 2. Eusebius states (Hist 
Eccl. lib ii cap 7), that he fell into great troubles in Caligula’s reign, and that he died in despair, 
by his own hands, hut without mentioning where in his Chron. he places this event under the 
third year of Cali^la. Baromus, in his Annals, records the death of Mate under the same year, 
and adds, on the authority of Ado, archbishop of Vienne in Dauphiny in the ninth century, that 
he died at Vienne M. TiUemont (L’Histoire des Empereurs, Ven. 1732, tom. i p, 432) follows this 
authority, and refers us for Ado’s words to Bibl. Patrum, tom. vii p. 33S. — En. 

(8) Joseph. Antiq lib. xviii. cap 6. 
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god’s heavy INDIGJs^ATION and scourge, 

Fnmirne God, in the four-and-thirtieth year of his age, which was the six- 
teenth of this emperor, by the malice of the Jews suffered his blessed 
AD. 30 . passion for the conquering of sin, death, and Satan the prince of 
this world, and rose again the tliird day. After whose blessed 
passion and resurrection, this aforesaid Tiberius Claudius Nero 
(otherwise [for his wine-bibbing], called Biberius Caldius Mero^) 
March 16, lived seven years, during which time no persecution was yet stirring 
in Rome against the Christians, through the commandment of the 
emperor. 

St Paul In the reign also of this emperor, and the year which was the next 
convert- passiou of OUT Saviour, or somewhat more,® St, Paul was 

converted to the faith. 

After the death of Tiberius, when he had reigned three-and- 
twenty years,® succeeded C. Csesar Caligula, Claudius Nero, and 
Domitius Nero: which three were likewise such scourges to the 
senate and people of Rome, that the first not only took other 
men’s wives violently from them, but also deflowered three of his 
Caligula owu sistcrs, aud afterward banished them. So wicked he was, 
mSded that he commanded himself to be worshipped as god, and temples 
to b^sir erected in his name, and used to sit in the temple among 
tenTi^of requiring his images to be set up in all temples, and 

jerust° also in the temple of Jerusalem; which caused great disturbance 
The'abo- aiuoiig the Jcws, and then began the abomination of desolation 
spoken of in the gospel to be set up m the holy place. His cruelty 
lation of disposition, or else displeasure towards the Romans, was such that 
fiThe"® he wished that all the people of Rome had but one neck, that he, at 
piaJe. ’ pleasure, might destroy such a multitude. By this said Caligula, 
Herod Herod Antipas, the murderer of John Baptist and condemner of 
^sMabiy Christy Condemned to perpetual banishment, where he died 
miserably.® Caiaphas also, who wickedly sat upon Christ, was the 
caiaphas Same time removed from the high priest’s room, and Jonathan set in 
deposed, raging fierceness of this Caligula, incensed against 

the Romans, had not thus ceased, had not he been cut off by the 
hands of a tribune and other gentlemen, who slew him in the fourth 
Jan. 24 , year of his reign. After whose death were, found in his closet two 
^ small books, one called the Sword, the other the Dagger : in which 
books or libels were contained the names of those senators and 
noblemen of Rome, whom he had purposed to put to death. 
Besides this Sword and Dagger, there was found also a coffer, 
wherein divers kinds of poisons were kept in glasses and vessels, for 
the purpose of destroying a wonderful number of people ; which 
poisons, afterward being thrown into the sea, destroyed a great 
number of fish.^ 

But that which this Caligula had only conceived, the same did the 
other two, which came after, bring to pass ; namely, Claudius Nero, 
who reigned thirteen years with no little cruelty ; but especially the 
Oct 13, 1 third of these Neros, called Domitius Nero, who, succeeding after 
A.D. 54. ^ Claudius, reigned fourteen years, with such fury and tyranny, that he 

(1) Suet, in Vita Tibexii, cap. 42 .— -Ed. 

(2) Rrom the death of Augustus, August 19th, a.d. 14, Tiherius reigned 22 yrs. 6 m. 26 d.— E d. 

(3) Joseph. Antiq. hb. xvui. cap. 7 , and Bell, lib ii. cap 9 — Ed. 

0) Vid Suet, in Calig § 49, also Gotfrid. Viterbiens. part 15, apud Renim Germanicarum Scripp 
tom. ii. p. 253, Ratisbou®, 1/26 .— Ed. 
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slew tlie^most part of the senators, and destroyed the whole order of 
knighthood in Rome.^ So prodigious a monster of nature was* he — 1 *. 
(more like a beast, yea rather a devil, than a man), that he seemed 
to be born to the destruction of men. Such was his monstrous 
uncleanness, that he abstained not from his own mother, his natural Nero!^ ° 
sister, nor from any degree of kindred. Such was his wretched 
cruelty, that he caused to be put to death his mother, his brother- 
in-law, his sister, his wife great with child, all his instructors, Seneca 
and Lucan, with divers more of his own kindred and consanguinity. 
Moreover, he commanded Rome to be set on fire in twelve places, 
and so continued it six days and seven nights in burning,^ while that 
he, to see the example how Troy burned, sung the verses of Homer. 

And to avoid the infamy thereof, he laid the fault upon the Christian 
men, and caused them to be persecuted. And so continued this 
miserable emperor in his reign fourteen years, till at last the senate, 
proclaiming him a public enemy unto mankind, condemned him to 
be drawn through the city, and to be whipped to death ; for the fear 
whereof, he, flying the hands of his enemies, in the night fled to a 
manor of his servant’’s in the country, where he was forced to slay June g, 
himself, complaining that he had then neither friend nor enemy left, peSr and 
that would do so much for him. In the latter end of this Domitius Paul suf- 
Nero, Peter and Paul were put to death for the testimony and faith 
of Christ, A.D. 67.® 

Thus ye see, which is worthy to be marked, how the just scourge 
and heavy indignation of God ftom time to time ever follow, and 
how all things there go to ruin, neither doth any thing well prosper, 
where Christ Jesus, the Son of God, is contemned, and not received ; 
as may appear, both by these examples of the Romans — who not only 
were thus consumed and plagued by their own emperors, but also by 
civil wars (whereof three happened in two years at Rome, after the 
death of Nero) and other casualties (as in Suetonius is testified) ; 
so that in the days of Tiberius aforesaid, five thousand Romans were 
hurt and slain at one time by the fall of a theatre — and also most 
especially by the destruction of the Jews, who about this same 
time in the year threescore and ten, and about forty years after the 
passion of Christ, and the third year after the suffering of St. Peter sept s, 
and Paul, were destroyed by Titus, and Vespasian his father, (who vei^a^Li 
succeeded after Nero in the empire) to the number of eleven hun-* 
dred thousand, besides those which Vespasian slew in subduing the 
country of Galilee ; over and beside them also which were sold and 
sent into Egypt and other provinces to vile slavery, to the number Jews! 
of seventeen thousand ; two thousand were brought with Titus in 
his triumph ; of whom, part he gave to be devoured of the wild 
beasts, part otherwise most cruelly were slain. By whose case all a note 
nations and realms may take example, what it is to reject the '‘^sita- 
tion of God’s verity being sent, and much more to persecute them mark.* ^ 
which be sent of God for their salvation. 

And as this wrathful vengeance of God thus hath been showed 

(1) Saet in Vit^ Claudii. cap. 29 ssfys, 35 senators and more thmi 300 knights.— Ej>. 

(2) Sueton. in Vita Neronis, cap. 32.— En. 

(3) St. Paul is supposed by some to have suffered martyrdom in the year 65 j hy others in 6?. 

St. Peter obtained a similar honour in 66 or 67. Several of Pose’s dates hereabouts have been 
corrected ftom L’Art de Ver. des Dates.— En. 
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cod’s heavy indignation and scouege, 

Primitive upon tliis lebelKous people, both of the J ews and of the Romans, 
for their contempt of Christ, whom God so punished by their own 
Sns^for SO neither the emperors themselves, for persecuting Christ 

coSemn- in his members, escaped without their just reward. For among so 
Christ, many emperors who put so many Christian martyrs to death, during 
the space of these first three hundred years, few or none of them 
emperors, escaped either being slain themselves, or dying by some miserable 
piague^f 5 otherwise worthily revenged. 

God upon 

the Ro- pirst, of the poisoning of Tiberius, and of the slaughter of the other three 
j^rors^' Neros after him, sufficiently is declared before. After Nero Domitius, Galba, 
persecu- within ten months, was slain by Otho. And so did Otho afterward slay him- 
rSfsfin^ self, being overcome by Vitellius. And was not Vitellius, shortly after drawn 
ChrLufu through the city of Rome, and, after he was tormented, thrown into the 
the time Tiber? Titus, a good emperor, is thought to he poisoned of Domitian his 
smtme. brother.! The said Domitian, after he had been a persecutor of the Christians, 
A.D. 81 was slain in his chamber, not without the consent of his wife. ^ Likewise Com- 
A.D. 192. modus was murdered of Narcissus. The like end was of Pertinax and Julian. 
Moreover, after that Severus was slain here in England (who lieth at York), 
did not his son Bassianus^ slay his brother Geta, and was not he, after, slain of 
Martialis ? Macrinus with his son Diadumenus were both slain of their own 
soldiers. After whom Heliogabalus, that monstrous belly-paunch, was of his 
A.D. 222. own people slain, drawn through the city, and cast into the Tiber. Alexander 
Severus, that worthy and learned emperor, who said he would not feed his 
servants, doing nothing, with the bowels of the commonwealth, although in life 
and virtues he was much unlike other emperors, yet proved the like end, being 
slain at Mentz with his godly mother Mammsea, by Maximin, whom the emperor 
A.D. 238 before, of a muleteer, had advanced to great dignities : the which Maximin also, 
after three years, was slain himself of his soldiers. What should I speak of 
Maximus and Balbinus, in like soit both slain in Rome? Of Gordian slam by 
A.D. 244. Philip ; of Philip, the first christened emperor,® slain, or rather martyred, for the 
same cause ; of wicke^ Decius drowned, and his son slain the same time in 
AD. 253. battle; of Gallus, and Volusian his son, emperors after Decius, both slain by 
conspiracy of ^Emilianus, who rose against them both in war, and within three 
months after, was slain himself? Next to .^milian succeeded Valerian, and 
Galienus his son, of whom Valerian (who was a persecutor of the Christians) 
was taken prisoner of the Persians, and there made a riding fool of Sapor their 
king, who used him for a stool to leap upon his horse ; while his son Galienus, 
sleeping at Rome, either would not, or could not, once proffer to revenge his 
father’s ignominy ; for, after the taking of Valerian, as many emperors rose up 
as there were provinces in the Roman monarchy. At length Galienus also was 
A.D. 2C8. killed hy Aureolus, who warred against him. 

It were too long here to speak of Aurelian, another persecutor, slain of his 
secretary ; of Tacitus, and Florianus his brother, of whom the first reigned six 
months, and was slain at Pontus ; the other reigned two months, and was mur- 
dered at Tarsus; of Prohus, who, although a good civil emperor, yet was 
destroyed hy his soldiers. After whom Carus, the next emperor, was slain hy 
A,D 283. lightning. Next to Cams followed the impious and wicked persecutor Dioclesian, 
with his fellows Maximian, Galerius, Maximinus, Maxentius, and Licinius, 
under whom all, at one lime (during the time of Dioclesian), the greatest and 
most grievous persecution was moved against the Christians ten years together. 
AD 305. Of whom, Dioclesian and Maximian deposed themselves from the empire. 
Galerius the chiefest minister of the persecution, after his terrible persecutions, 
fell into a wonderful sickness, having such a sore risen in the nether part of his 
belly, which consumed his privy-members, and so did swarm with worms, that, 
being curable neither hy surgery nor physic, he confessed that it happened for 
his cmelty towards the Christians ; and so called in his proclamations against 

(1) The dates in this Historical Summary are taken from JEi’ Art de Verifier des Dates —Ed. 

(2) More commonly called Caracalla, sometimes Antoninus. — En 

(3) So says Eusehius in his Chronicon and (though more doubtfully) in his History, Kb. vi- cap 
35 Elsewhere, with most of the ancients, he represents Constantine as the first Christian emperor 
It is doubtful whether Philip was a Christian at all.— Ed. 
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them. Notwithstanding he, not able to sustain, as some say, the stink of his Primitive 
sore, slew liimself. Maximinus, in his war, being tormented with pain in his Church. 
guts, thereof died. Maxentius was vanquished by Constantine, and drowned in A.D 311. 
the Tiber. Licinius likewise, being overcome by the said Constantine the Great, A D. 312. 
was deposed from his empire, and afterward slain by his soldiers. But, on the 
other side, after the time of Constantine, when the faith of Christ was received 
into the imperial seat, we read of no emperor after the like sort destroyed or 
molested, except it were Julian, or Valens, or Basiliscus, (who expelled one Zeno, 
and was afterward expelled himself ) ; beside these, we read of no emperor to 
come to ruin and decay, as the others before mentioned.^ 

And thus have we, in brief sum, collected out af the chronicles the 
unquiet and miserable state of the emperors of Rome, until the time 
of Christian Constantine ; with the examples, no less terrible than 
manifest, of God’s severe justice upon them, for their contemptuous 
refusing and persecuting the faith and name of Christ their Lord. 

Moreover, in much like sort and condition, if leisure of time or 
haste of matter would suffer me a little to digress unto more lower 
times, and to come more near home, the like examples I could also 
infer of this our country of Englatid, concerning the terrible plagues 
of God against the churlish and unthankful refusing or abusing the 
benefit of his truth. First, we read how that God stirred up Gildas Bntons. 
to preach to the old Britons, and to exhort them unto repentance and 
amendment of life, and to warn them afore of plagues to come, if they 
repented not. What availed it ? Gildas was laughed to scorn, and 
taken for a false prophet, and a malicious preacher. The Britons, 
with lusty courages, whorish faces, and unrepentant hearts, went forth 
to sin, and to offend the Lord their God. What followed ? God 
sent in their enemies on every side, and destroyed them, and gave 
the land to other nations. 

Not many years past, God, seeing idolatry, stperstition, hypocrisy, wsckiiif 
and wicked living, used in this realm, raised up that godly-learned books^“ 
man J ohn Wickliff, to preach unto our fathers repentance ; and to 
exhort them to amend their lives, to forsake their papistry and idolatry, and he ’ 
their hypocrisy and superstition, and to walk in the fear of God. an TirSSc 
His exhortations were not regarded, he, with his sermons, was de- Jgath^® 
spised, his books, and he himself after his death, were burnt. What 
followed ? They slew their right king, and set up three wrong kings 
on a row, under whom all the noble blood was slain up, and half the 
commons [in addition] thereto. What in France, with their own 
sword in fighting among themselves for the crown; while the cities 
and towns were decayed, and the land brought half to a wilderness, in 
respect of what it was before. O extreme plagues of God’s vengeance ! 

Since .that time, even of late years, God, once again having pity of 
this realm of England, raised up his prophets ; namely, William 
Tyndale, Thomas Bilney, J ohn Frith, doctor Barnes, Jerome, Garret, 

Anthony Peerson, with divers others, who, both with their writings 
and sermons, earnestly laboured to call us unto repentance ; that, by 
this means, the fierce wrath of God might be turned away from us. 

(1) Ex libro “ Historise Ecclesiasticae quam Tnpartitam vocant ex tribus Graecis auctoribus, 

Sozomeno, Socrate. et Theodorito,” etc [compiled and published by Cassiodorus. about a d. 550, 
and extending from Constantine to Theodosius II inclusive it relates the death of Julian the 
Apostate, A.D 363, in lib vi. cap. 4ff, and the burning of Valens, a. d 378, in lib. viii. cap 15. It 
was published at Basil in 1530, with abridgements of Eusebius and Nicephorus, in a volume 
intituled **Scnptores Ecclesiastici ‘^.’Foxe may have used that volume in making this summary, 
for at p. 606 will be found the story of Basiliscus and Zeno, from Nicephorus , and most of the rest 
may be found in the selection of Eusebius. Basiliscus was deposed a.d. 477.— Ed ] 
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: But Ilow were they treated ? How were their painful labours re- 
. garded ? They themselves were condemned and burnt as heretics, 
and their books condemned and burnt as heretical. “ The time shall 
come,” saith Christ, “that whosoever killeth you, will think that he 
doth God high good service.” ^ 

Whether any thing since that time hath chanced to this realm 
worthy the name of a plague, let the godly-wise judge. If God hath 
deferred his punishment, or forgiven us these our wicked deeds, as I 
trust he hath, let us not therefore be proud and high-minded, but 
most humbly thank him for his tender mercies, and beware of the 
like ungodly enterprises hereafter. Neither is there here any need 
to speak of these our lower and latter times, which have been in king 
Henry’s and king Edward’s days, seeing the memory thereof is yet 
fresh, and cannot be forgotten. But let this pass ; of this I am sure, 
that God, yet once again, is come on visitation to this church of 
England, yea, and that more lovingly and beneficially than ever he 
did before. For in this visitation he hath redressed many abuses, 
and cleansed his church of much ungodliness and superstition, and 
made it a glorious church, if it be compared to the old form and 
state. And now how grateful receivers we be, with what heart, 
study, and reverence, we embrace that which he hath given, that I 
refer either to them that see our fruits, or to the sequel, which, perad- 
venture, will declare it. But this by the w’ay of digression. 

Now to regress again to the state of the first former times. It re- 
maineth, that as I have set forth the justice of God upon these Roman 
persecutors, so now vre declare their persecutions raised up against 
the people and servants of Christ, within the space of three hundred 
years after Christ; ^whicli persecutions in number commonly are 
counted to be ten, besides the persecutions first moved by the Jews, 
in Jerusalem and other places, against the apostles. In the which, 
first St. Stephen the deacon was put to death ; with divers others 
more, in the same rage of time either slain or cast into prison. At 
the doing whereof, Saul the same time played the doughty pharisee, 
being not yet converted to the faith of Christ, whereof the history is 
plain, set forth at large by St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles. 

After the martyrdom of this blessed Stephen, sulFered next James 
the holy apostle of Christ, and brother of John. Of which James 
mention is made in the twelfth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
where is declared, how that not long after the stoning of Stephen, 
king Herod stretched forth liis hand, to take and afflict certain of the 
congregation, among whom James was one, whom he slew with the 
sword. Of this James, Eusebius® also inferreth mention, alleging 
Clement, thus writing a memorable story of him. 


“ This James,” saith Clement, “when be was brought to the tribunal seat, 
he that brought him and was the cause of his trouble, seeing him to be con- 
demned and that he should suffer death, as he went to the execution, being 
moved therewith in heart and conscience, confessed himself also, of his own 
accord, to be a Christian. And so were they led forth together, where in the 
way he desired of James to forgive him what he had done. After that James 


(1) John XVI. 2 

^(2) His±. Eccle. lib. ii. cap. 9. ex Clement septima Hypotyposcon, 
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had a little paused with himself upon the matter, turning to him, * Peace,’ saith Prtmihve 
he, * be to thee, brother and kissed him. And both were beheaded together, Church 
A.D. 36 .” 

Dorotlieus in his book named “ S3naopsis5” ^ testifieth, that Nicanor, Nkanor 
one of the seven deacons, with two thousand others which believed in 
Christ, suffered also the same day, when Stephen did suffer. The deacons, 
said Dorotheus witnesseth also, that Timon, another of the deacons, thousand 
bishop afterward of Bostra^ in Arabia, was there burned. Parmenas Sartyred, 
also, another of the deacons, suffered.® Thomas preached to the 
Parthians,^ Medes, and Persians, also to the Carmanians, Hyrcanians, Par- 
Bactrians, and Magians. He suffered in Calamina,® a city of India,® S^dea- 
being slain with a dart, Jude, brother of James the younger, called 
also Thaddseus, and Lebbeus, preached to the Edessenes, and to all the 

he was slain under Abgarus, king of the Edessenes, Sd$- 

us. 

Jude, the 

was brother to Jude above mentioned, and to James 
the younger, who all were the sons of Mary Cleophas and of Alpheus, brother 
was bishop of Jerusalem after James, and was crucified in a city of mSt^led, 
Egypt in the time of Trajan the emperor, as Dorotheus recordeth. 

Simon the apostle, called Oananeus and Zelotes, preached in Mauri- naneus.or 
tania, and in the country of Africa, and in Britain : he was likewise 
crucified. But Abdias writeth, that he and the apostle Jude were 
both slain by a tumult of the people in Suanir, a city of Persia.® Mark the 
Mark, the evangelist and first bishop of Alexandra, preached the burafd!*"^ 
gospel in Egypt, and there, drawn with ropes mito the fire, was burnt, Barthoio- 
and afterward buried in a place called tjhiere “ Bucolus,” under the 
reign of Trajan the emperor.® , Bartholomew is said also to have aSd blv^ 
preached to the Indians, and to have converted the gospel of St. Matthew beaded. 

(1) This IS occasionally rather indifferent ground to found any assertion upon, as the book of 
Dorotheus is thus characterised by Miraeus : “Sub nomine Dorothei Tyrii in Bibhoth vet. Patrum 
extat ‘ Synopsis de vita et morte Apostolorum, Prophetarum ac Discipulorum Chnsti,* quse plena 
est fabulis , ut Molanus, Baronius, Bellarminus et alii observarunt ” De Script, illust. p 5 Rivet 
confirms this by several instances, and is surprised, consequently, that Bellarmine (de Pontif Rom 
lib. 11 . cap 4) should attempt, as he does, to support St Peter’s Roman episcopate from such a 
source. “ Dorotheus Presbyter passus est sub Juliano circa 363. Episcopum fiiisse existimavit 
Sixtm Senemu, qui biblioth lib 4, ascribit eidem synopsin univ Scnpturse sanctae, in qua omnium 
libiorum utnusque Testam. argumenta complexus est. Hanc interpretatus est Wolf, Musculus, 
et excudit Frobenius Basilea 1557 inter Eccles. Histoiiae auctores ” “Cnt. sac.” hb. in. cap. 13 
There is a translation of Dorotheus in Hanmer’s Eusebius, and his testimony in the present case 
seems to be admitted ; see “ Martyrolog. Rom a Baronio,” Jan. 10 — Ed 

(2) “ Erroris arguitur et Dorotheus, dum in Synopsi hunc non Beroensem sed Bostrensem fuisse 
Episc scnbit ” Martyrol. Rom. auct a Baronio, p. 173 Antv. 1579. — Ed, 

(3) Ex Dorotheo in Synops. 

(4) Vide Appendix I to Hieron, lib. de viris illustribus, p. 225 in the Biblioth. Eccles of Fabri- 
cius, Hamb. 1718 —Ed. 

(5) See Pabncii Codex Apocryphus N T.” p. 689, edit. Hamb. 1719; and, Vfith regard to the 
popular idea of his having been the apostle of India, Witsii “ Miscellanea Sacra,” tom ii. p 352, 
or Hough’s “ History of Christianity in India,” vol j —Ed. 

(6) See the Magdeburg centuriators (cent. 1 lib. ii col. 445, edit 1624,) -who, noting down this 
and other statements respectmg Thomas, then remark, “ sed certionbus testibus ista omnia desti- 
tuuntur ”— Ed. 

(7) Foxe here confounds Thaddseus, the apostle, with another Thaddaeus, one of the seventy 
disciples according to Eusebius, who (Hist. hb. i. cap 13, lib ii.cap. 1) relates, from the Acts of 
the Edessene Church, Thaddssus’s proceedings, and his planting that church under the favourable 
auspices of Abgarus the king. He died in peace at Berytus (hod. Beirout). He is commemo- 
rated as theApostle of Edessa by the Greeks, in the Menaea, August 2l8t. See Baron Martyrol., 
and Alban Butler, at October 28th —Ed 

(8) The assertions of Abdias are not considered to be well foimded • vide Cent.. Magdeburg, 

cent. i. hb. h. col 449 See also Abdiae hist certara. Apost. hb. vi. § 20 Fabncius, who has 
reprinted Abdias in his “ Codex Apocryphus Nov. Test ” remarks (p 630, edit 1719,) with regard 
to the alleged place of martyrdom, “de civitate Persidis, cm nomen altum apudveteres 

silentium.” Alban Butler thinks they were the Suani in Colchis, a dependency of Persia.- Foxe 
has confounded Simon Cananeus or Zelotes (for they were the same, see Matt. x. 4, Mark iii 18, 

Luke vi, 15, Acts i 13), one of the apostles, with Simon, one of our Lord’s relatives,^ Matt, xiii 55, 

Mark vi. 3 This mistake is common, as well as that respecting the two Thaddaei, See Baron. 

Martyrol. Oct 28 A slight transposition has corrected the error — Ed. 

(9) See Tillemont’s “ Memoires d I’llist. Ecclesiastique,” edit, Bruxelles, 1695, tom. ii pt 1, 
pp. 171 and 408.— Ed. 


in Berytus.^ 
Simon, who 
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Primitive into their tongue ; where he continued a great space, doing many 
miracles. At last in Albinopolis, a city of greater Armenia, after 
divers persecutions, he was beaten down with staves, then crucified ; 
and after, being excoriate, he was at length beheaded.* 

Andrew Of Andrew the apostle and brother to Peter, thus writeth Jerome 
Sie cp- in his book ^ “ Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum.” ‘^Andrew the 
the^os^ brother of Peter (in the time and reign of Vespasian, as our ancestors 
pel. ' have reported) did preach, in the year fourscore of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to the Scythians, Sogdians, to the Sacee, and in a city which 
is called Sebastopolis, where the Ethiopians do now inhabit. He was 
buried in Patrse, a city of Achaia, being crucified by jEgeas, the gover- 
nor of the Edessenes.” Hitherto TOteth Jerome, although in the 
number of years he seemeth a little to miss for Vespasian reached 
not to the year fourscore after Christ. But Bernard, in his second 
sermon, and St. Cyprian, in his book “ De duplici Martyrio,” do make 
mention of the confession and martyrdom of this blessed apostle; 
whereof partly out of these, partly out of other credible writers, we 
have collected after this manner : 

That when Andrew, being conversant in a city of Achaia called Patrss, 
through his diligent preaching, had brought many to the faith of Christ, dSgeas 
the governor, knowing this, resorted thither, to the intent he might constrain as 
many as did believe Christ to be God, by the whole consent of the senate, to do 
sacrifice unto the idols, and so give divine honour unto them. Andrew, think- 
ing good at the beginning to resist the wicked counsel and the doings of iEgeas, 
The went unto him, saying to this effect unto him : that it behoved him who was 
An^ew know his Judge which dwelleth in heaven, and then to 

to the pro- worship him being known; and so, in worshipping the true God, to revoke his 
consul, mind from false gods and blind idols.” These words spake Andrew to the pro- 
The fer- consul. But he, greatly therewith discontented, demanded of him, whether he 
Andrew same Andrew mat did overthrow the temple of the gods, and persuade 

against Eien to be of that superstitious sect, which the Romans of late had commanded 
idolatry, to be abolished and rejected. Andrew did plainly affirm, that the princes of the 
Romans did not understand the truth, and that the Son of God coming from 
heaven into the world for man’s sake, hath taught and declared how those idols, 
whom they so honoured as gods, were not only not godsf but also most cruel 
devils ; enemies to mankind, teaching the people nothing else but that where- 
with God is offended, and, being offended, turneth away and regardeth them 
not ; and so by the wicked service of the devil, they do fall headlong into all 
wickedness, and, after their departing, nothing remaineth unto them, hut their 
evil deeds. But the proconsul esteeming these things to be as vain, especially 
seeing the Jews (as he said) had crucified Christ before, therefore charged and 
commanded Andrew not to teach and preach such things any more ; or, if he 
did, that he should he fastened to the cross with all speed. 

The con- Andrew, abiding in his former mind very constant, answered thus concerning 
S Andj^^^ the punishment which he threatened : “ He would not have preached the honour 
to the and glory of the cross, if he had feared the death of the cross.” Whereupon 
end. sentence of condemnation was pronounced ; that Andrew, teaching and enter- 
prising d new sect, and taking away the religion of their gods, ought to be 
crucified.* Andrew, going toward the place, and seeing afar off the cross pre- 
pared, did change neither countenance nor colour, as the imbecility of mortal 
men is wont to do, neither did his blood shrink, neither did he fail in his speech, 

(1) Ex JTohan. de Monte Eegali. 

(2) Ex Hieron. in Catalogo Scnp. Eccles. [Appendix I. p. 224, in “ Bihhoth Eccles. Fahricii,” 
Hamh 1718. The next authority, the treatise “ Be duph<a Martyno,” is incorrectly assigned to 
Cyprian “ Cypriam non esse patet, quod in eo Diocletiani Imp et belli Caesarei contra Turcas 
fit mentio ” Rivet, crit sac. lib ii § 15 . — Ed ] 

(3) There is some mistake here : Jerome assigns no date -Whatever. — E d. 

(4) The foregomg narrative is from the “ Acta Marlg^rii S. Andrese,” a production ascribed to 
the presbyters and deacons of Achaia, but rejected by M. TiUemont, as of no authority. Eibade- 
neira quotes the work, m Vita S. Andr.—En. 
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his body fainted not, neither was his mind molested, nor did his understanding primitive 
fail him, as it is the manner of men to do, but out of the abundance of his heart Church. 
his mouth did speak, and fervent charity did appear in his words as kindled 
sparks ; he said, “ 0 cross, ^ most welcome and long looked fori with a willing 
mind, joyfully and desirously, I come to thee, being the scholar of him which 
did hang on thee : because 1 have been always thy lover, and have coveted to 
embrace thee.”® So, being crucified, he yielded up the ghost and fell on sleep, 
the day before the Kalends of December. 

Matthew, otherwise named Levi, first of a publican made an st. Mat- 
apostle, wrote his gospel to the Jews in the Hebrew tongue,® After 
he had converted to the faith ^Ethiopia and all Egypt, Hircaniis, their ^ 
king, sent one to run him thrpugh with a spear, as writeth the afore- 
named Johannes de Monte Regali. Concerning the doings and de- 
creements of this blessed apostle and evangelist, divers things are 
recorded by Julius Africanus,^ under the pretensed name of Abdias; 
also by Vincentius, Perionius, and others ; but in such sort, as, by the 
contents, the matter may greatly be suspected not to lack some crafty 
forgery, for the more establishment of later decretals and Romish 
doctrine ; as touching merits, consecration of nuns, the superstitious 
prescription of Lent-fast, not only in abstaining from all flesh meats, 
but also from all matrimonial intercourse between man and wife, 
during the said time of holy Lent : Item, the strict prohibition not to 
taste any bodily sustenance, before receiving of the Lord’s supper : 
in ordaining of mass ; and that no nun must marry after the vow of 
her profession, with other such-like. 

Johannes de Monte Regali,® testifieth of Matthias, after he had Matthias, 
preached to the Jews, at length he was stoned and beheaded. Some 
others record that he died in ^Ethiopia. InTbt 

Philip, the holy apostle, after he had much laboured among the hLde?. 
barbarous nations in preaching the word of salvation to them, at 
length suflered, as the other apostles did, in Hierapolis, a city of crucified. 
Phrygia, being there crucified and stoned to death ; where also he 
was buried, and his daughters also with him.® 

Of James, the Brother of the Lord, thus we read in Eusebius.^ 

After that Festus had sent the apostle Paul to Rome after his appellation James, 
made at Cesarea, and that the J ews, by the means thereof, had lost their hope bishop of 
of performing their malicious vow against him conceived, they fell upon James, 
the brother of our Lord, who was bishop at Jerusalem, against whom they 
were bent with like malice, and brought him forth before them, and required 
him to deny, before all the people, the faith of Christ. But he, otherwise than 
they all looked for, freely and with a greater constancy, before all the multi- 
tude confessed J esus to be the Son of God, our Saviour and our Lord. Where- 
upon '^they, not being able to abide the testimony of this man any longer, because 
he was thought to be the justest of all men, for the divine wisdom and godliness 
which he exhibited in his life, they killed him ; finding the more opportunity 
to accomplish their mischief, because the government at that time was vacant. 

For, Festus being dead in J ewry, the administration of that province was desti- 
tute of a ruler, and a deputy. But after what manner James was killed, the 

(1) The cross here is not tahen for the material cross of wood, but for the manner of death upon 
the cross, which death was to him welcome 

(2) Ex Sernardo, Serm. 2, de Sanct. Andrea. 

(3) As recordeth Euseb lib in cap 24 39 , lih v. cap. 8 and 10 , also Irenseus, lih. in cap. 1 , 

Item Hieronymus, in Catalogo Scrip Ecclesiast. 

(4) Lib. vii. § 10. Julius Afncanus is represented as the translator of Abdias ; but as Sixtus 
Senensis and Vossius (de Hist. Gr. li'^ ii c. 9,) ask, “quomodo Ahdiam eum latine transtulit Jul. 

Afr , quern Grsecum fuisse scriptorem ex Eusebio et alns constat?” See Fabricms, pp 392. 397.— En. 

(5) Sophronius, m the Appendix to Jerome, before referred to, is better authority, § 7 — En. 

(6) Ex Isido. hb. De Patnbus Novi Testam 

(7) Hist Eccl hb. ii cap. 23 Poxe’s translation has been revised from the Greek.— En 

VOL. I. 11 
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Piimiiive words of Clement do declare, who wiiteth that he was cast down from the 
Cf>vrch pinnacle of the temple, and being smitten with a club, was slain. But Hege- 
sippus,^ who lived m the time next after the apostles, in the fifth book of his 
Commentaries, writeth most accurately about him, as followeth — 

James, the brother of our Lord, took in hand to govern the church with the 
apostles, being counted of all men, fiom the time of our Lord, to be a just and 
perfect man. Many and divers other Jameses there were beside him, but this 
was born holy fiom his mothei’s womb. He drank no wine nor any strong 
diink, neither did he eat any animal food ; the razor never came upon his 
head; he was not anointed with oil, neither did he use the bath ; to him only 
was it lawful to enter into the holy place, for he w^as not clothed with woollen, 
but with linen only;^ and he used to enter into the temple alone, and theie, 
falling upon his knees, ask remission for the people ; so that his knees, by oft 
kneeling (for worshipping God, and craving forgiveness for the people), lost the 
sense of feeling, being benumbed and hardened like the knees of a camel. 
He was, for the excellency of his just life, called “ The Just,” and, “ Oblias,” 
which means in Hebievv “the safeguard of the people” and “justice,” as the 
prophets declare of him : therefore, when many belonging to the seven sects of 
the Jews® asked him what the door of Jesus was, he answered, that he was the 
Saviour. Whereupon some believed Jesus to be Chiist; but the aforesaid sects 
neither believe the lesurrection, neither that any shall come, who shall render 
unto evei*y man according to his works ; but as many of them as believed, 
believed for James’s preaching. When many therefore of their chief men did 
believe, there was a tumult made of the Jews, scribes, and pharisees, saying; 
There is danger, lest all the people should look for this Jesus, as the Christ. 
Therefore they gathered themselves together, and said to James, “ We beseech 
thee restrain the people, for they believe in Jesus, as though he vvere Christ; 
we pray thee persuade all them which come unto the feast of the passover to 
think rightly of Jesus ; for we all give heed to thee, and all the people do testify 
of thee that thou ait just, and that thou dost not accept the person of any man. 
Therefore persuade the people that they be not deceived about Jesus, foi all the 
people and we ourselves aie ready to obey thee. Therefore stand upon the 
pinnacle of the temple, that thou mayest he seen above, and that thy words may 
be heard of all the people ; for all the tribes with many gentiles are come 
together for the passover.” And thus the forenamed scribes and phaiisees did 
set James upon the battlements of the temple, and tbeyciied unto him, and 
said, “ Thou just man, whom all we ought to obey, because this people is going 
astray after Jesus which is crucified, tell what is the door of Jesus crucified.”* 
And he answered with a loud voice, “ Why do you ask me of Jesus the Son 
of man ? He sitteth on the right hand of the Most High, and shall come 
in the clouds of heaven.” Whereupon many were persuaded and glorified 
God, upon this witness of James, and said, “ Hosannah, to the Son of David.” 
Then the scribes and the pharisees said among themselves., “We have done 
evil, that we have caused such a testimony of Jesus ; let us go up, and throw 
him down, that others, being moved with fear, may deny that faith ” And they 
cried out, saying, “Oh, oh, this just man also is seduced,” and they fulfilled 
that scripture which is written in Isaiah, “ Let us take away the just man, 
because he is not profitable for us, wherefore let them eat the fruits of their 
w’orks.”® Therefore they went up to throw down the just man. Yet he was 
not killed by the fall, hut, turning, fell down upon his knees, saying, “ O Lord 
God, Father, I beseech thee to forgive them, for they know not wdiat they do.”® 
And they said among themselves, “ Let us stone the just man, James;” and 
they took Inm to smite him with stones. But while they were smiting him 

(1) Hegesippas, a converted Jew, the first ecclesiastical Instoriati after the apostles, born about 
A D 100, died about a.d 180’ he wrote five books of virouvnuarcL tS>v gKKXuctao’TtKcSi/ Trpufewv ~Ed 

(2) See Levit xvi 2—4 —Ed 

(d) Hegesippus (quoted by Euseb hb iv c 22.) explains the seven sects of the Jews to be the 
^EffcaToi, raXiAalot, 'Hju.6po^a7rTio-Tai, Maa^aBaHotf ^aiJLixpetrat, 2a6&ovKaXot, q^apto-atot. — E d 

(4) Its h Ovpa’lntroZ tow 6o-Tawp<<>)U£vov Valesius explains “door” to mean, “the first rudi- 
ments, or the mam prmciples, of Cliristianity ” — Ed 

(5) Chap ill. [“ Hic locus legitur in Esaia, cap 3 6f]cap.ev tow 3t/catow— ita quidem legitur in 
edit. Romanfi Verum Justinus in dialog, adv. Tryh. disertp teatatur in edit LXX interpretum 
scriptum fuisse opoo/new tow iiKatov, pro quo Judaic! inteipretes itjarcaiJLev verterunt. Justini lec- 
tionem confirmat etiam Tertul, contra Marc 3 22. “ Veuite, inquiunt, auferamus justum, quia 
inutihs est nobis ” Vales not. in Euseb.— E d J 

(0) Luke xxiii 34 
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with stones, a priest, one of the children of Rechab, a descendant of the The Tvu 
Rechabites mentioned in Jeiemiah the piophet, said to them, “ Leave off, what 
do ye ? The just man prayeth for you.” And one of those who were present, 
a fuller, took an instmment, wherewith they did use to beat and purge cloth, and A. D. 
smote the just man on his head, and so he finished his testimony. • And they 54 

buiied him in the same place, and his pillar abideth still by the temple. He was to 

a true witness for Christ to the Jews and the Gentiles. And shortly after, Ves- qs. 
pasian the empeior, destroying the land of Jewry, brought them into captivity. 

These things thus written at large by Hegesippus, do well agree with those 
which Clement did write of him.^ This James was so notable a man for his 
justice, that he was had in honour of all men ; insomuch that the wise men 
of the Jews, shortly after his martyrdom, did impute the besieging of Jeru- 
salem, and other calamities which happened unto them, to no other cause, but 
unto the violence and injury done to this man. Also Josephus hath not left 
this out of his history, where he speaketh of him after this manner* “ These 
things so chanced unto the Jews in revenge of that just man James, the 
brother of Jesus whom they called Christ, for the Jews killed him, although 
he was a righteous man.” ^ 

The same Josephus declareth his death in the twentieth book of his Anti- 
quities, ^ saying, Caesar, hearing of the death of Festus, sent Albinus, as pro- 
ciu-ator, into J ewry : but Ananus the younger, of the sect of the Sadducees, 
being high-priest, and trusting that be had obtained a convenient time [to shew 
his authority], seeing that Festus was dead, and Albinus yet on the road, as- 
sembled the Sanhedrim, and, calling many unto him, among whom was James, 
the brother of Jesus who is called Christ, he delivered them to be stoned, ac- 
cusing them as breakers of the law.” 

Whereby it appeareth, that many others also, besides James, at 
the same time were martyred and put to death among the Jews, for 
the faith of Christ. 

31 of the ten lics't ^ecj^ecution^ m tfje ^rimftibe Cfjurclj, 

toub tfje hanetp of theic Sormenti?* 

These things being thus declared for the martyrdom of the apostles, 
and the persecution of the Jews : now let us (by the grace of Christ 
our Lord) comprehend with like brevity, the persecutions raised by 
the Romans against the Christians in the primitive age of the church, 
during the space of three hundred years, till the coming of godly 
Constantine, which persecutions are reckoned by Eusebius, and by 
the most part of writers, to the number of ten most special.* 
Wherein marvellous it is to see and read the numbers incredible ofThesun- 
christi*an innocents that were slain and tormented, some one way, mTnth^’of 
some another, as Rabanus saith, and saith truly, Some slain with holy 
sword ; some burnt with fire ; some with whips scourged ; some 
stabbed with forks of iron ; some fastened to the cross or gibbet ; chu?chV® 
some drowned in the sea ; some their skins plucked off ; some their 
tongues cut off ; some stoned to death ; some killed with cold ; some 
starved with hunger ; some their hands cut off alive, or otherwise dis- 
membered, have been so left naked to the open shame of the world,’’ 
etc.® Whereof Augustine also thus saith, “Ligabantur, include- 

(1) See ClementiDa ” Col. Agripp. 1569, page 22 -—Ed. 

( 2 ) Dr Hudson observes that Ongen is the first who (by a mistake of memory) attributes this 
sentiment to Josephus , and that Eusebius and otheis have copied Origen’s blunder. Josephus 
(Antiq lib xx cap 8 § 5 ) expressly attributes the rum of his country to the anger of God at the 
murder of Jonathan the ^igh>priest by the assassins 

(3) Joseph Antiq lib xx. cap 9 

(4) See Augustine “ De civitate De?i” lib xvui. cap 52 — Ed 

(5) ** Alii ferro perempti , alii flamrais exusti , alii flagris verberati 5 alii vectibus perforati ; alii 
cruciati palibulo ; ahi demersi pelagi penculo , alii vivi decoriati, ahi vinculis mancipati ; aln hn 
guispnvati; alii Upidibus obruti , alii fngore aiHicti j alii fame cruciati ; alii truncatis mainbus , 
aluque caesis membns, spectaculum contumeliae nudi propter nomen Domini portantes,” etc. 
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TAe bantur, csedebauto, torquebantur, urebantur, laniabantur, tnicida- 

^uonT bantur, multiplicabantur, non pugnantes pro salute, sed salutem 

contemnentes pro servatore.”^ Whose kinds of punishments, although 
64 they were divers, yet the manner of constancy in all these martyrs 

to was one. And yet, notwithstanding the sharpness of these so many 

and sundry torments, and also the like cmelness of the tormentors, yet 
such was the number of these constant saints that suffered, or rather 
number such was the power of the Lord in his saints, that, as Jerome, in his 
^pistlc to Chromatius and Heliodorus, saith, “ There is no day m the 
in the whole year, unto which the number of five thousand martyrs cannot 
ScSr be ascribed, except only the first day of January 

THE FIRST PERSECUTION. 

The first of these ten persecutions was stirred up by Nero Domi- 
tius before mentioned, the sixth emperor, about the year of our Lord 
threescore and four. The tyrannous rage of which emperor was 
very fierce against the Christians, “ Insomuch that (as Eusebius 
recordeth) a man might then see cities full of meffs bodies, the old 
there lying together with the young, and the dead bodies of women 
cast out ndeed, without all reverence of that sex, in the open streets,” 
ctc.^ Likewise Orosius, writing of the said Nero, saith, “ that he 
was the fiist who in Rome did raise up peisecution against the 
Christians ; and not only in Rome, but also through all the provinces 
thereof; thinking to abolish and to destroy the very name of 
Christians in all places,’”* etc.'* Whereunto accordeth, moreover, the 
j^ero testimony of Jerome upon Daniel, saying, that many there were of 
b^AmiV^ Christians in those days, who, seeing the filthy abominations and 
Christ, intolerable cruelty of Nero, thought that he was Antichrist. 

In this persecution, among many other saints, the blessed apostle 
ste^eter, p^ter was Condemned to death, and crucified, as some do write, at 
apostle, Rome; albeit some others, and not without cause, do doubt thereof: 
at Romi concerning whose life and history, because it is sufficiently described 
in the text of the Gospel, and in the Acts of St. Luke, I need not 
here to make any great repetition thereof. As touching the cause 
and manner of his death, divers there be which make relation, as 
Jerome, Hegesippus, Eusebius, Abdias, and others, although they 
do not all precisely agree in the time. The words of Jerome be 
these : 

Simon Poter, the son of Jonas, of the province of Galilee, and of the town 
of Bethsaida, the brother of Andrew, after he had been bishop of the church 
of Antioch, and had preached to them of the circumcision that believed, 
dispersed in Pontus, Gratia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, in the second 
year of Claudius the emperor [which was about the year of our Lord 42]® came 
to Rome to withstand Simon Magus, and there kept the priestly chair the 
space of five and twenty years,® until the last year of the aforesaid Nero, which 

(1) Aug De civit. Dei, lib xxi c 6. 

(2) “ Nullus esset dies qui non ultra quioque milhum numenim martyrum reperin posset 
ascriptus, excepto die calendarum Januarii.” £On the number of martyrs, many passages are 
collected from the FatUers, and other writers, in “ Basnagii Annales polit ” ad an 96 § 7 —Ed ] 

(3) “ Usque adeo ut videres repletas humanis corporibus emtates, jacentes mortuos siraul cum 
parvulis senes, foeminarunique absque ulia sexus reverentia nudata in publico rejectaque starent 
cadavera ” — Histor. EccL lib ii. cap. 26 , [Eusebius, however, is describing Nero’s seventy toward 
the JewSf not the Chnstians, and is quoting from Josephus, *‘De hello Jud” lib. ii. cap 18. 

§ 2.— Ed ] 

(4) Orosius, hb vii [cap, 7 — Ed.] <5) This date is not in J’erome — Ed. 

(6) This report seemeth neither to come of Jerome, nor to be true in Peter. [See p 102, note 3. 
See this assertion of Jerome’s disproved m “ Essays on Romanism,” Seeley and Burnside, London^ 
1839, p 183— Ed.] 
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was the fourteenth year of liis reign, of whom he was crucified, his head being The First 
down and his feet upward, himself so requiring, because he was (he said) un- Persecu- 
worthy to be crucified after the same form and manner as the Lord was.” ^ 

A. D. 

Hegesippus, prosecuting this matter something more at large, and 
Abdias^ also (if any authority is to be ^ven to his book,® which, 

following not only the sense, but also the very form of words, of ^ 

Hegesippus in this history, seenieth to be extracted out of him and 
of other authors), saith,^ 

Simon Magus, being then a great man with Nero, and his president and 
keeper of his life,®’ was required upon a time to be present at the raising up of 
a certain noble young man in Rome, of Nero’s kindred, lately departed ; where 
Peter, also, was desired to come to the reviving of the said personage. But 
when Magus, in the presence of Peter, could not do it, then Peter, calling upon 
the name of the Lord Jesus, did raise him up, and restored him to his mother ; 
whereby the estimation of Simon Magus began greatly to decay and to be 
detested in Rome. Not long after, the said Magus threatened the Romans that 
he would leave the city, and, in their sight, fly away from them into heaven. 

So, the day being appointed, Magus taking his wings in the mount Capitolinus 
began to fly in the air : hut Peter, by the power of the Lord Jesus, brought him 
down with his wings headlong to the ground ; by the which fall his legs and 
joints were broken, and he thereupon died. Then Nero, sonawing for the 
death of him, sought matter against Peter to put him to death ; winch, when 
the people perceived, they entreated Peter with much ado that he would fly 
the city. Peter, through their importunity at length persuaded, prepared 
himself to avoid. But, coining to the gate, he saw the Loid Christ come to 
meet him, to whom he, worshipping, said, “ Lord, whither dost thou go ?” To 
whom he answered and said, ** I am come again to be crucified.” By this, 

Peter, perceiving his buffering to be understood, returned back into the city 
again, and so was he crucified in manner as is before declared. 

This is out of Hegesippus. Eusebius, moreover, writing of the peter's 
death not only of Peter, but also of his wife, dffirmeth, that Peter, 
seeing his wife going to her martyrdom (belike as he was yet hang- for Christ 
ing upon the cross), was greatly joyous and glad thereof, who, crying 
unto her with a loud voice, and calling her by her name, bade* her 

remember the Lord Jesus.*” Such was then (saith Eusebius) the 
blessed bond of marriage among the saints of God.® And thus much 
of Peter. 

Paul, the apostle, who before was called Saul, after his great travail Paul, the 
and unspeakable labours in promoting the gospel of Christ, suffered 
also in this first persecution under Nero, and was beheaded. Of whom 
thus writeth Jerome in his “ Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum r'’ 

(1) Hieron. Catal Scrip Eccles (2) Abdias, lib.i. [Hist. Apost. § 16 —Ed..] 

(3) Pseudo- Abdias, bishop of Babylon, is supposed to have flourished in the beginning; of the 
tenth century His first editor had an extraordinary opinion of his excellence • “ Wolfgangus, 

Lazius, quipnmum ilium in lucem anno 1551 Basiles cum praefauone amplfi protraxic, (unde 
postea etiam Pansiis, 1566 et Colonise, 1569 prodnt) tanti eum fecit, ut dubitare se dicat, utruni 
ea in qmbus cum Luca consentit hausent ex hoc evangehsta, an Lucas ea potius ex Abdia isto 
descnpserit ” Vossius de Hist. Gr ; (quoted by Oudin. Script. Eccles tom ii col. 419) who also 
states that the book was once condemned by Paul IV. for its oft-times fabulous and mendacious 
narratives, an act (all things considered) somewhat ungracious ; and for which reparation was 
afterwards made, by withdrawing the name from the Index Pxohibitonus • see Yet more work for 
a Masse-Priest (Lond 1622), p. 5, From Poxe’s residing so long as he did at Basle, he seems to 
have become acquainted with books, and introduced their contents into his Acts and Monuments, 
which under other ‘circumstances would not have engaged his attention; nor, as in the present 
case, much deserved it — Ed. 

(4) Hegesippus, lib. iii De excidio Hierosol. cap 2 [This is a different Hegesippus from that 
mentioned supri, p 98, and lived after the time of Constantine. See Cave — Ed J 

(5) [There is a slight obscurity in these words, which will be removed by quoting the original 

ita Magus Caesans animum obtinuerat, ut eum salutis sum prsesulem, vitaeque custodein, 

xemotfi ambiguitate confideret.” Vihe Baronius, Annales Eccles’* anno 63, § 13 .— Ed ] 

(6) Euseb. lib. ul. Hist. Eccles. cap. 30. [quoting from Clemens. Alex. Strom, vii. cap. 11. § 63.— 

Ed.3 
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Paul, otherwise called Saul, one of the apostles, yet out of the numher of the 
twelve, was of the tribe of Benjamin, and of a town of Jewry called Giscala; 
which town being taken of the Romans, he with his parents fled to Tarsus, a 
town of Cilicia; afterward was sent up by his parents to Jerusalp^m, and theie 
brought up in the knowledge of the law, at the feet of Gamaliel, and was a 
doer of the death of Stephen. And when he had received letters from the 
high priest to persecute the Christians, by the way, going to Damascus, he was 
stricken down of the Lord’s glory; and, of a persecutor, w^as made a professor, 
an apostle, a martyr, a witness of the gospel, and a vessel of election. 

Among his other manifold labours and travails in spreading the doctrine of 
Christ, he first won Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of Cyprus, to the faith of 
Christ, whereupon he took his name, as some suppose, turned from Saul to Paul. 
After he had passed through divers places and countries in his laborious pere- 
grinations, in company with Barnabas, he went up to Jerusalem, to Peter, 
James, and John, where he was ordained and sent out with Barnabas to preach 
unto the Gentites. And because it is in the Acts of the Apostles sufficiently 
comprehended concerning the admirable conversion and conversation of this 
most woithy aiiostle, that which remaineth of the rest of his history I will 
here add, how the said apostle Paul, the five and twentieth year after the 
passion of the Lord, in the second year of Nero, at what time Festus ruled in 
Jewry, was sent up in bonds to Rome, where he, dwelling in his free hostery 
two years together, disputed daily against the Jews, proving Christ to be come.* 
And here is to be noted, that, after his first answer or purgation there made at 
Rome, the emperor Nero not yet fully confirmed in his empire and not yet 
bursting out into those mischiefs which histories report of him, he was at that 
time by Nero discharged, and dismissed to preach the gospel in the west 
parts, [and about the coasts of Italy]-; as he himself afterward, in his second 
epistle to Timothy, ^ written in his second apprehension (in which also he 
suffered), witnesseth, saying, In my first purgation no man stood with me, but 
all did forsake me : the Lord lay it not to their charge ! But the Lord stood 
with me, and did comfort me, that the pleaching of his word might proceed by 
me, and that all the Gentiles might hear and be taught. And I was deliveied 
out of the lion’s mouth.” In which place, bv the lion he plainly meaneth 
Nero. [And afterwards likewise he saith, “ I was delivered from the mouth 
of the lion.” And again, “ The Lord hath delivered me out from all evil works, 
and hath saved me xmto his heavenly kingdom.”]^ Speaking this, because he 
perceived then the time of his martyrdom to be near at hand. For in the 
same epistle before, he saith, “ I am now ready to he offered up, and the time 
of my dissolution draweth on.” 

Thus, then, this worthy preacher and messenger of the Lord, in the fourteenth 
year of Nero, and the same day on which Peter was crucified [although not in 
the same year, as some write, but in the next year following], ^ was beheaded at 
Rome for the testimony of Christ, and was buiied in the way of Ostia, the 
seven and thirtieth year after the passion of the Lord. He wrote nine epistles 
to seven churches ; to the Romans one, to the Corinthians two, to the Galatians 
one, to the Epliesians one, to the Philippians one, to the Colossians one, to the 
Thessalonians two. Moreover he wrote to his disciples, to Timothy two, to 
Titus one, to Philemon one. 

The epistle which beareth the title to the Hebrews, some think not to he his, 
for the difference of the style and phrase, but either judged to be written of 
Barnabas, as Tertullian supposeth, or of St. Luke, as otheis think ; or else of 
Clement, afterward bishop of Rome, who, as they say, compiling together the 
sayings and sentences of Paul, did phrase them in his own style and manner. 
Or rather, as some do judge, because St. Paul wrote unto the Hebrews, for the 
odiousness of his name among that people he dissembled, and confessed not, 
his name in the first entry of his salutation, contrary to his accustomed con- 
dition. And as he wrote to the Hebrews, being himself a Hebrew, so he wrote 
in Hebrew, that is, his own tongue, the more eloquently; and this, afterward, 
was after a more eloquent manner translated into the Greek, than his other 
epistles be written in. And that is thought to be the cause why it differeth 

(I) Acts xxviii. 30. (2) Not in the GreeT?;. or the Latin version — Ed. 

(3) 2 Tim TV 16 [This passage proves that Peter was not then at Rome see “Essays or. 
Romanism," Seeley and Burnside, London lSi9, p 175 .— Ed ] 

(4) In the Latin version, but not in the Greek.— Ed 
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from his other epistles. Some also acknowledge as his the epistle to Laodicea, The Fmt 

but that is rejected of most men.' Persecu- 

tion 

As touching the time and order of the death and martyrdom of A. D. 
St, Paul, as Eusebius, Jerome, Maximus, and other authors do but 
briefly pass it over, so Abdias (if his book be of any substantial g® 

authority), speaking more largely of the same, doth say, “ that after L, 

the crucifying of Peter, and the ruin of Simon Magus, Paul, yet 
remaining in free custody, was dismissed and delivered at that time 
from martyrdom by God's permission, that all the Gentiles might be 
replenished with preaching of the gospel by him. And the same 
Abdias, proceeding in his story, ^ declareth moreover, 

That as Paul was thus occupied at Rome, he was accused to the emperor, not 
only for teaching new doctrine, but also for stining up sedition against the 
empire. Por this he, being called before Nero, and demanded to show the 
order and manner of his doctiine, there declared what his doctiine was; to Paulde- 
teach all men peace and chanty; how to love one another; how to 
one another in honour ; rich men not to he puiFed up in piide, nor to put their tnne°to 
trust m their treasures, but in the living God ; mean men to be contented with empe- 
food and laiment, and with their present state ; poor men to rejoice in then* 
po\*erty with hope ; fathers to bring up their children in the fear of God ; 
childien to obey their parents; husbands to love their wives; wives to he 
subject to their husbands ; citizens and subjects to give their tribute unto Caesar, 
and to be subject to their magistrates ; masteis to be courteous, not churlish to 
their servants ; servants to deal faithfully with then* masters : and this to be the 
sum of his teaching. Which his doctiine he received not of men, nor by men, 
but by Jesus Christ, and the Father of glory,” which spake to him from heaven, 
the Lord Jesus saying to him, “ That he should go and preach his name, and 
that he would be with him, and would he the Spirit of life to all that believed 
in him ; and that whatsoevei he did or said, he would justify it,” etc. After 
that Paul had thus declaied unto the emperor, shortly after sentence of death Paul con- 
was pronounced against him, that he should be beheaded. Unto whose execu- demned. 
tion then Nero sent two of his esquires, Ferega and P^rthemius, to biing him 
word of his death. They, coming to Paul, instructing then the people, desired 
him to pray for them, that they might believe ; who told them, that shortly 
after they should believe, and be baptized at his sepulchre. This done, the l*aul suf 
soldiers came and led him out of the city to the place of execution, where he, 
after his prayers made, gave his neck to the sword. 

Abdias reportetli® that as his head was stricken off, instead of blood a legend 
issued out whitQ milk ; and that at laying down bis head, he signed 
himself with the sign of a cross in his forehead : bnt this being found 
in no other history, Abdias seemeth either to add it of his own, or The story 
else to borrow out of the legend, as he doth many other things gugpS-* 
beside, whereof more shall be said (Christ willing) hereafter. Although 
the same miracle of milk flowing out of his neck, is referred also unto 
Ambrose, who in his threescore-aiid-eighth sermon (if it be not coun- 
terfeited) seemeth to aflSrm the same. Of the time and year when Histones 
these blessed apostles did suffer, histories do not all agree. They tliat fboutTue 
follow the common opinion, and the pope’s decrees, say, that 
Peter and Paul both suffered in one day, and in one year ; which tyrdom. 
opinion seemeth to be taken out of Dionysius, bishop of Corinth. 

(I) Foxe’s translation has been revised from the original Greek of Jerome. — E d. 

1*2) Abdias, Hist Apost lib. li. § 7 .-— Ed 

(3) Some moderns appear so much disposed to put a value upon whatever the stream of tradition 
has carried down, that a few lines may he necessary in refutation of this tale. “ Neque ullus ante 
Ambrosium scriptor ecclesiasticus lo^co sanguinis lac e Pauh cerrice mandsse scnbit Argumento 
inauditum hoc patribus fuisse miraculum Quin etiam dissentiunt mter se Chrysostomus atque 
Ambrosius, quod coramenti novum est indicium. Martyrologia ipsa de eo iniraculo silentium 
agunt ” “ Basnagn Annales politico-eccles.” (Boterod. 1706) ad an. 65, § 17 .~Ed.] 
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TheSe- Jerome in liis “ Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum ” affirmeth, 
that they both suffered in one day, but he expresseth not the year.* 
^ So do Isidore and Eusebius. Simon Metaphrastes bringeth in the 

05 ' opinion of some which think that Paul suffered not with Peter, but 

to after Peter. Prudentius in his “ IIspi crre^avcov*” noteth, that they 

96. both were put to death upon the same day, but not in the same year, 

and saith, that Paul followed Peter a year after.* 

Abdias, above mentioned, recordeth that Paul suffered two years 
after Peter. But, if it be true which Abdias also saith, that after 
the crucifying of Peter, Paul remained in free custody at Rome 
(as mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles), which was, as Jerome 
witnesseth,* the third or fourth year of Nero, then must it be ten years 
betwixt the martyrdom of Peter and of Paul, forasmuch as it is by all 
writers confessed, that Paul suffered the fourteenth year, which was 
the last year of Nero. And so Abdias seemeth neither to agree 
with other authors, nor with himself. And thus much of the first 
persecution. 

THE SECOND PERSECUTION. 

The first Roman persecution beginning under Nero, as is aforesaid, 
ceased under Vespasian, who gave some rest to the poor Christians. 
After whose reign was moved, not long after, the second persecution, 
by the emperor Domitian, brother of Titus. Of whom Eusebius and 
Orosius so write, that he, first beginning mildly and modestly, after- 
ward did so far outrage in pride intolerable, that he commanded 
himself to be worshipped as god, and that images of gold and silver in 
his honour should be set up in the capitol. The chiefest nobles of the 
senators, either upon envy, or for their goods, he caused to be put to 
death, some openly, and some he sent into banishment, there causing 
Tyranny them to be slain privily. And as his tyranny was unmeasurable, so 
tempe- ^ intemperance of his life was no less.* He put to death® all the 
Domu^ nephews of Judas, called the Lord’s brother, and caused to be sought 
tian, out and to be slain all that could be found of the stock of David (as 
Vespasian also did before him), for fear lest he were yet to come of 
the house of David, who should enjoy the kingdom. In the time 
persecutor, Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, after other torments, 
Jerusa- '^as crucificd to death, whom Justus afterward succeeded in that 
cified. bishopric.® 

John, the In this persecution, John, the apostle and evangelist, was exiled by 
hit.”®®' the said Domitian into Patmos. Of whom divers and sundry me- 
morable acts be reported in sundry chronicles. As first, how he was 
put in a vessel of boiling oil, by the proconsul of Ephesus. The 
legend and Perionius^ say. It was done at Rome. Isidore also 
writing of him, and comprehending many things in few words, de- 
clareth, that he turned boughs of trees into gold, and stones by 

(1) This is a mistake Jerome represents each as having suffered in the I4th or last year of 
Nero ‘ see suprJ, pp 100, 102, and Poxe’s next note —Ed 

(2) If this be true, which Prudentius recordeth of Paul, that he suflered under Nero and the year 
after Peter, then it is false which Jerome before testifieth, that Peter suffered the last year of Nero. 

(3) See the extract from Jerome, supra, p. 102 — En. 

(4) Ex Orosio, lib vu [cap 10 . — Ed ] 

(5) Foxe is not quite correct iu this assertion; see the extract from Eusebius in p. 108 .— Ed. 

(6) Euseb. Eccl Hist lib ii. cap 12, 19, 20, 32, 35 —Ed 

(7) This was probably Joachim Perionius, who wrote “ Liber de rebus gestis vitisque Apostolo- 
rum,” Basil, 1552 There is a flourishing account of him in the Bibliotheca of Miraeus, “ De Scrip. 
Eccles.” as re-edited by Pabncius, p. 169.— Ed. 
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the sea side into jewels, to satisfy the desire of two, whom he had These- 
before persuaded to renounce their riches : and afterward they, 
repenting that for worldly treasure they had lost heaven, for their sakes ^ 
again he changed the same into their former substance. Also, how 95 * 

he raised , up a widow, and a certain young man, from death to life, to 

How he drank poison, and it hurt him not ; raising also to life two 9^- 
which had drank the same before.^ These and such other miracles, 
although they may be true, and are found in Isidore and other 
writers more, yet because they are no articles of our Christian belief, 

I let them pass, and only content myself with that which I read in 
Jerome,^ declaring of him in this wise: that after Nero, in the John ba- 
second persecution, raised by Domitian in his fourteenth year, John re- 
was banished into Patmos for the testimony of the word, in the year ba- 
fourscore and fifteen. And after the death of the aforesaid Domitian, mshment. 
he bein^^ slain and his acts repealed by the senate, John was again 
released under-Nerva,^ the emperor, and came to Ephesus in the 
year fourscore and seventeen ; where he continued until the time of 
Trajan, and there governed the churches in Asia, where also he 
wrote his gospel ; and so lived till the year after the passion of our 
Lord, threescore and eight, which was the year of his age, about one 
hundred.* 

Moreover, in the aforesaid ecclesiastical history of Eusebius we read, 
that John the apostle and evangelist, whom the Lord did love, was 
in Asia, where he, having returned out of Patmos after the death of 
Domitian, governed the churches and congregations.® Irenaeus, in his 
second book, thus writeth : And of him all the elders do witness, 
which were with John, the disciple of the Lord, in Asia, that he told 
them these things, for he continued there with^ them unto the time 
of Trajan.” Also, the said Irenaeus in like words declareth, saying, 

The church of the Ephesians, being first founded by Paul, after- 
ward being presided over by John (who continued in the same city 
unto the time of Trajan the emperor), is a true witness of this apo- 
stolical tradition,” etc.® Clement of Alexandria, moreover, in his clement, 
book intituled “ Tig 6 (TdiZ^ofxtvog Tr\ov<nog^^ both noteth the time 
of this holy apostle, and also addeth to the same a certain history 
of him, not unw'orthy to be remembered of such as delight in things 
holiest and profitable. The words of the author^ setting forth this 
history be these : 

Hear a fable, and yet not a fable, but a true report wMcb was told us of John A notable 
the apostle, and has been ever since kept in our remembrance. After the death 
of the tyrant, when John was returned to Ephesus from the isle of Patmos, he evange-* 
was requested to resort to the places bordering near unto him, partly to coasti- list. 

(1) Isidorus, De Patnbus NoTi Testamenti. 

(2) Jerome, “ Catalogue Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum.” Foxe*s text has by mistake “ Eusebius” 
instead of Jerome.—ED. 

(3) Foxe has stated Pertmase, although in the errata of the second edition he corrected it. 

Erasmus in a Scholium on this passage of Jerome observes, that Sophronius and some copies of 
Jerome read Perhnax. — En. 

(4) If John died (as Jerome states) 68 years after our Lord's passion, the statement of Foxe is 
very improbable, that he was then 120 years old*, for that would make him 52 years old in a d. 

33, the date usually assigned to our Lord's passion whereas he is commonly supposed to have 
been younger than our Lord. The general expression “ about one hundred” has, therefore, been 
substituted for Foxe's “ one hundred and twenty.” Several other dates hereabout (not m Jerome) 
have been corrected. See sup. p. 96, note (3), p. 100, note (5), and p. 102 — -En. 

(5) Euseh. lib. in. cap 23. '* 

(6) Iren. Contr. Heres. lib. li cap. 39, and lib in cap. 39. 

(7) That is Clement, quoted by Eusebius, lib. in. cap. 23. Foxe’s translation has been revised 
from the original Greek of Clement, printed at Oxford, 1683.— En. 
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The Se- tute bishops, partly to dispose the causes and matters of the cliurch, partly to 
cond per- ordain to the clerical office such as the Holy Ghost should elect. Whereupon, 
secuhon. j^g ^ome to a ceitain city not fai off, (the name of which also some 

j) do mention)' and had comforted the brethren as usual, be beheld a 3mung man 
gg ’ robust in body, and of a beautiful countenance, and of a fervent mind, when, 
looking earnestly at the newly-appointed bishop : “ I most solemnly commend 
QQ this man (saith he) to thee, in presence here of Christ and of the church.” 

* — When the bishop had received of him this charge, and had promised his 

faithful diligence therein, again the second time John spake unto him, and 
charged him with like manner and contestation as before. This done, John 
returned again to Ephesus. The bishop, receiving the young man commended 
and committed to his charge, brought him home, kept him, and nourished him, 
and at length also did illuminate, that is, baptized him ; and after that, he 
gradually relaxed his care and oversight of him, trusting that he had given him 
the best safeguard possible in putting the Lord’s seal upon him. The young 
What having his liberty more, it chanced that certain of his old companions 

Avicked and acquaintances, being idle, dissolute, and hardened in wickedness, did join 
in company with him, who first invited him to sumptuous and riotous banquets ; 
then enticed him to go forth with them in the night to rob and steal ; after that 
he was allured by them unto greater mischief and wickedness. Wherein, by 
custom of time, and by little and little, he becoming more expert, and being of 
a good wit, and a stout courage, like unto a wild or unbroken horse, leaving 
the right way and running at large without bridle, was carried headlong to 
the profundity of all misorder and outrage. And thus, being past all hope of 
grace, utterly forgetting and rejecting the wholesome doctrine of salvation 
which he had learned before, he began to set his mind upon no small matters. 
And forasmuch as he was entered so far in the way of perdition, he cared not 
how much further he proceeded in the same. And so, associating unto him a 
hand of companions and fellow thieves, he took upon himself to he as head and 
captain among them, in committing all kind of murder and felony. 

In the mean time it chanced that of necessity John was sent for to those 
quarteis again, and came. The causes being decided and his business ended 
for the which he came, by the way meeting with the bishop afoi e specified, he 
requireth of him the pledge, which, in the presence of Christ and of the congre- 
gation then present, he left in his hands to keep. The bishop, something 
amazed at the words of John, supposing he had meant them of some money com- 
mitted to his custody, which he had not received (and yet durst not mistrust 
John, nor contrary his words), could not tell what to answer. Then John, per- 
ceiving his perplexity, and uttering his meaning more plainly : ** The young 
man,” saith he, “ and the soul of our brother committed to your custody, I do 
require.” Then the bishop, with a loud voice sorrowing and weeping, said, 
“ He is dead.” To whom John said, How, and by what death ?” The other 
said, “ He is dead to God, for he became an evil and abandoned man, and at 
length a robber. And now he doth frequent the mountain instead of the 
church, with a company of villains and thieves, like unto himself.” Here the 
apostle rent his garments, and, with a great lamentation, said, “ A fine keeper 
of his brother’s soul I left here ! get me a horse, and let me have a guide with 
me which being done, his horse and man procured, he hasted from the church 
as much as he could, and coming to the place, was taken of thieves that lay on 
for all mi- watch. But he, neither flying nor refusing, said, “ I came hither for the 
Ulsters to purpose *. lead me,” said he, “ to your captain.” So he being brought, the 
lo? captain all armed fiercely began to look upon him ; and eftsoons coming to 

sheep. the knowledge of him. was stricken with confusion and shame, and began to fly. 

But the old man followed him as much as he might, forgetting his age, and 
o un- crying, ** My son, why dost thou fly from thy father ? an armed man from one 
naked, a young man from an old man ? Have pity on me, my son, and fear 
showed to not, for there is yet hope of salvation. 1 will make answer for thee unto Christ; 
a wicked I will die for thee, if need he ; as Christ hath died for us, 1 will give my life for 
wnner. ^^g^ Christ hath sent me.” He, hearing these things, first, as in 

a maze, stood still, and therewith his courage was abated. After that he had 
cast down his weapons, by and by he trembled^ yea, and wept bitteily ; and, 
coming to the old man, embraced him, and spake unto him with weeping (as 

(I) Thp Alexandrine Chron, says Smyrna.— En. 
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well as he could), “being even then baptized afresh with tears, only his right The Se- 
hand being hid and covered. Then the apostle, after that he had promised and 
firmly ascertained him that he should obtain remission of our Savioui*, and also 
prayed, falling down upon his knees, and kissing his murderous right hand A. D. 
(which for shame he durst not show before) as now purged through repentance, 95 

he brought him back to the church. And when he had prayed for linn with to 

continual prayer and daily fastings, and had comforted and confirmed his mind 90'. 

with many sentences, he left him not (as the author reporteth) before he had 

restored him to the church again ; and made him a great example of sincere 
penitence and proof of regeneration, and a trophy of the future' resurrection. 

Moreover, the aforesaid Irenseus ® and Eusebius,® prosecuting the The srodiy 
history of John, declare m these words, saying, “There were certain conJpany 
which heard Polycarp say, that John, the disciple of our Lord, going 
into Ephesus to be washed, seeing Cerinthus within, he leaped out of 
the bath unbathed, because he feared the bath should have fallen, 
seeing that Cerinthus, an enemy to the truth, was within. Such fear 
had the apostles,’’ saith Irenseus, “ that they would not communicate 
a word with them that adulterated the truth.” 

And forasmuch as we are here in hand with the story of John, the 
blessed evangelist, here cometh in matter and occasion not given by 
him, but taken of others, of a great doubt and difficulty, such as hath 
occupied all the catholic, subtle, illuminate, and seraphical doctors of 
the pope’s catholic church, these five hundred years. The difficulty 
is this : that forsomuch as auricular confession hath been, and is yet, Acathohe 
received in the popes catholic church for a holy and necessary sacra- ^onclrT- 
ment, extending universally to all and singular creatures Christian, 
here then ariseth a question. Who was our Lady’s confessor, or ghostly fession. ’ 
father ? But that is decreed and confessed with full consent of all 
the catholics to be St.John. Whosoever denieth, or doubteth of solution 
this, is straightways, ipso facto^ a heretic, Thisithen so determined, 
ariseth another question or doubt ; that seeing our Lady was without 
all original sin, and also actual or mortal, what need then had she of Another 
any confessor .? or what should she confess unto him ? for, if she had que^suon. 
confessed any sin, when she had none, then had she made herself a 
liar, and so had sinned indeed. Here, therefore, gentle reader, in 
this perplexity these our illuminate doctors stand m need of thine aid 
to help at a pinch. Magnus Albertus, the great divine,* denieth not, 
but that she indeed, although most pure, yet was confessed to her 
ghostly father, to keep the observance of the law, appointed for such 
as had that need, which she had not. And therefore (saith he) neces- 
sary it was that she should confess with mouth. But then here is to solution 
be asked, What did she say in her confession^ when she had nothing catholic 
to confess ? To this Albert answereth again, and telleth us plainly auestion. 
what she said in her confession, which was this : That she had re- 
ceived that great grace, not eiic condigno^ that is, not of any dignity 
of her own, but yet notwithstanding of congruity. And this was it, 
saith Albert, that she said -in her confession.® 

Moreover, to help this case out of all doubt, cometh in famous 
Thomas of Watring,® and thus looseth the knot, much after like effect, 

(1) Gr. fcXiTifo/xevrjp, Euseb. /JXeTrojtxevti?* — 

(2) Iren adv Heres. lib. 111 . cap 8 (3) Eccl Hist, hb iu cap 28, and lib. iv cap. 14. 

(4) Albertus Magnus, or Teutonicus^ was born at Lavingen, in Swabia, about a.d. 1200, and died, 

in 1280 ' 

(5) Albert cap. 17 et 74 super Evang “ Missus est,” etc. 

(6) “ Watnng,” an Anglicised form of Aquino, in Italy, where St, Thomas was born.— En. 
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The se- saying, that as Christ, although he did owe nothing to the law, yet 
notwithstanding received circumcision, to give to others example of 
- - humility and obedience, in like manner would our Lady show herself 
95 ' obedient to the observance of the law, albeit there was no cause why 
to she had any need thereof.”^ And thus hast thou (gentle reader) 
96 . this doubtful question moved and solved, to the intent I might 
reveal to thee some part of the deep divinity of our catholic masters, 
that have ruled and governed the church in these their late popish 
days. 

piavia, But, breaking off this matter, I return again where we left ; that 
Sughter is, to this aforesaid second persecution under Domitian. In which per- 
suf s^cution, besides these aforementioned, and many other innumerable 
nished. godly mai’tyrs, suffering for the like testimony of the Lord Jesus, was 
Flavia, the daughter of Flavius Clemens, one of the Roman consuls ; 
which Flavia, wuth many others, 'was banished out of Rome, into the 
isle of Pontia, for the testimony of the Lord Jesus, by the emperor 
Domitian.® 

The em- This Domitian feared the coming of Christ, as Herod did, and therefore com- 
manded them to be killed, which were of the stock of David in Jewry. There 
inquiry remaining alive at that time certain of the Lord’s kindred, which were the 

for Da- nephews of Jude that was called the Lord’s brother after the flesh. When the 
stock commissary had brought these up before Domitian, the emperor demanded of 
them, Whether they were of the stock of David ? Which when they had 
Twone- granted, he asked again, "What possessions and what substance they had? 
phews of They answered, that they both had no more between them, in all, but nine 
Lord’s**^^ and thirty acres of ground, and how they got their living, and sustained their 
brother, families with the hard labours of their hands; showing forth their hands unto 
pre- the emperor, being hard and rough, worn with labours, to witness that to 
• he true which they had spoken. Then the emperor, inquired of them con- 
cerning the kingdom pf Christ, what manner of kingdom it was, how and 
The king- when it should appear? They answered, that his kingdom was no worldly nor 
Christ^ t thing, but an heavenly and angelical kingdom, and that it should 

of this appear in the consummation and end of the world, what time He, coming in 
■world. glory, should judge the quick and the dead, and render to every one according 
to his deservings. Domitian the emperor, healing this (as the saying is), did 
not condemn them ; hut, despising them as vile persons, let them go, and also 
stayed the persecution then moved against the Christians. They, being thus 
discharged and dismissed, afterward had the government of churches, being 
taken for martyrs, and as of the Lord’s stock ; and so continued in good peace 
till the time of Trajan.® 

■Why the By this storj here cited, may appear what were the causes why 
anS’se”* empcrois of the Roman monarchy did so persecute the Christians 
nate so which causcs Were chiefly these — ^fear and hatred. First, fear, for that 
against the emperors and senate, of blind ignorance, not knowing the manner 
Christ’s kingdom, feared and misdoubted lest the same would siib- 
dom 0?®^' empery (like as the pope thinketh now that this gospel will 

Christ overthrow his kingdom of majesty) ; and therefore sought they all 
them?^^ means possible, how, by death and all kinds of torments, utterly to 
extinguish the name and memory of the Christians. And thereupon 
seemeth to spring the old law of the Roman senate : that the Chris- 
tians should not be let go, which were once brought to the judgment- 
seat, except they changed their purpose, etc.* Secondly, hatred, 

(1) St. Thomas, par. iii. quasi. 37, art 4. (2) Euseh lib iii. cap 18. 

(3) Hac Hegesip. et Euseb hb. ui. cap 20. a.x>. —Ed. 

(4) Non debexe dimitti Christianos, qui semel ad tribunal venissent, nisi propositum mutent. 
Ex Euseb. lib. v. cap. 21. 
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partly for that this world, of its own natural condition, hath ever nese- 
hated and maliced the people of God, from the first beginning of the ^secuum. 
world. Partly again, for that the Christians being of a contrary ^ 
nature and religion, serving only the true living God, despised their 95 ’ 
false gods, spake against their idolatrous worshippings, and many to 
times stopped the power of Satan working in their idols : and there- 96* 

fore Satan, the prince of this world, stirred up the Roman princes The king- 
and blind idolaters to bear the more hatred and spite against them. ciSsf 

Upon these causes, and such like, rose up these malicious slanders, 
false surmises, infamous lies, and slanderous accusations of the heathen princes, 
idolaters against the Christian servants of God, which incited 
princes of this world the more to persecute them : for what crimes 
soever malice could invent, or rash suspicion could minister, that was IgTmst 
imputed to the Christians ; as, that they were a people incestuous ; 
that in the night, in their concourses, putting out their candles, they 
ran together in all filthy manner ; that they killed their own children; 
that they used to eat man’s flesh; that they were seditious and 
rebellious ; that they would not swear by the fortune and prosperity 
of Csesar ; that they would not adore the image of Caesar in the 
market-place ; that they were pernicious to the empery of Rome. 

Briefly, whatsoever mishappened to the city or provinces of Rome, 
either famine, pestilence, earthquake, wars, wonders, unseasonableness 
of weather, or what other evils soever happened, it was imputed to 
the Christians, as Justin recordeth. Over and beside all these, a 
great occasion that stirred up the emperors against the Christians, 
came by one Publius Tarquin, the chief priest of the idolatrous 
sacrifices, and Mamertinus, the prefect of the city in the time aad^Ma- 
of Trajan ; who, partly with money, partly with minister and pestilent * 
counsel, partly with infamous accusations (as witnesseth Nauclerus), 
incensed the mind of the emperor so much against God’s people. 

Also, among these other causes abovesaid, crept in some piece of 
covetousness withal (as in all other things it doth), in that the wicked 
promoters and accusers for lucre-sake, to have the possessions of the 
Christians, were the more ready to accuse them, to have the spoil of 
their goods. 

Thus hast thou, Christian reader, first, the causes declared of these Form of 
persecutions ; secondly, the cruel law of their condemnation ; thirdly, ^ 
now hear more what was the form of inquisition, which was (as is ffe cfiis- 
witnessed in the second apology of Justin) to this effect : That they tians. 
should swear to declare the truth, whether they were in very deed 
Christians, or not : and if they confessed, then by the law the sen- 
tence of death proceeded.^ 

Neither yet were these tyrants and organs of Satan thus contented 
with death only, to bereave the life from the body. The kinds of m 
death were divers, and no less horrible than divers. Whatsoever the 
cruelness of man’s invention could devise for the punishment of man’s tians. 
body, was practised against the Christians, as partly I have men- 
tioned before ; and more appeareth by the epistle sent from the 
brethren of France, hereafter following. Crafty trains, outcries of 
enemies, imprisonment, stripes and scourgings, drawings, tearings, 


(1) Ex Just. Mart. In 2 Apolog. 
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The se- stonings, plates of iron laid unto them burning hot, deep dungeons, 
^sectt^oT racks, strangling in prisons, the teeth of wild beasts, gridirons, gibbets 
A n” gallows, tossing upon the horns of bulls. Moreover, when they 
05 ‘ were thus killed, their bodies were laid in heaps, and dogs there left 

to to keep them, that no man might come to bury them, neither would 

96. any prayer obtain them to be interred and buried.^ 

And yet, notwithstanding for all these continual persecutions and 
horrible punishments, the church of the Christians daily increased, 
deeply rooted in the doctrine of the apostles and of men apostolical, 
and watered plenteously with the blood of saints ; as saith Nicepho- 
rus.® Whereof let us hear the worthy testimony of Justin Martyr, 
in his dialogue with Trypho : — 

“And that none can terrify or remove us who believe in Jesus, by this it 
daily appeareth, for when we are slam, ciucified, cast to wild beasts, into 
The the fire, or given to other torments, yet we go not from our confession : but 

ciiurch contrary, the more cruelty and slaughter is wrought against us, the more they 

come to piety and faith by the name of J esus ; no otherwise than if a 
persecu- uian cut the vine-tree, the better the branches grow. For the vine-tree, planted 
non. by God and Christ our Saviour, is his people.”® 


Disagree- 
ineut in 
autliors 
touching 
tlie time& 
of nidr- 
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Cletua < 
and Ana- 
cletus 
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To comprehend the names and number of all the martyrs that 
suffered in all these ten persecutions (which are innumerable) as it is 
impossible, so it is hard, in such a variety and diversity of matter, to 
keep such a perfect order and course of years and times, that either 
some be not left out, or that every one be reduced into his right 
place ; especially seeing the authors themselves, whom, in this present 
work, we follow, do diversely disagree both in the times, in the names, 
and also in the kind of martyrdom of them that suffered. As for 
example ; where the 'common reading and opinion of the church and 
epistles decretal do take Anacletus to succeed after Clement, next 
before Evaristus : contrary, Eusebius,^ making no mention of Cletus, 
but of Anacletus, saith, that Evaristus succeeded next to Clement. 
Likewise Ruffinus and Epiphanius, speaking nothing of Anacletus, 
make mention of Linus, and of Cletus, next before Clement, but say 
nothing of Anacletus : whereby it may appear that Cletus and Ana- 
cletus were both one. Sabelhcus,® speaking of Linus and of Cletus, 
saith, that they were ordained helpers under Peter, while he laboured 
in his apostleship abroad, and so saith also Jlaiianus Scotus : contrary, 
Irenseus® speaketh of Anacletus, making no mention of Cletus, 
Whereby it may appear by the way, what credit is to be given to 
the decretal epistles, whom all the later histories of the pope’s church 
do follow ill this behalf, etc. Moreover, whereas Antoninus, 
Vincentius, Jacobus (in Supplemento),’^ Simoneta,® Aloisius, with 
others, declare of Linus, Cletus, Clement, Anacletus, Evaristus, 


(1) Vid. Epist. Fratrum Viennensium et Lugdunensium, ad Fratres per Asiam et Phrygiam 
ficnpta (2) Ex Nicephoro. lib lii. cap 22. 

(3; Ex Just Mart in Dialogo cum Trypbone 

(4-) Euseb hb lu cap 13, et lib. v cap 0 

(5) ^nead vii. hb 2 ^ (6) Iren lib lii Contra Hseres 

(7) Jacobus Philippus Bergomensis in “ Historia Supplementum Chronicarum Appellata,” 
pp 149, 154, edit Brixias, 1485. See infrd, p. 112, note (5) The author of this chronicle died m 
1518, and is therefore, with the others mentioned in connexion, compasratively modern “ Aloisius ** 
is Aloysius Lippomanus, bishop of Verona, who drew up the^“ Vitae Sanctorum," in 8 tom. folio, 
Venet 1556. Possevm Apparat Sac tom i. p 42 — En. 

(8) “ Bonifaclus Simontta Mediolanensis circa annum 1490, in lucem emisit Cotnmentarios in 
Persecutionem Christian Pounficumque historiam a Petro, ad Innocent VIII. Prodiit Mantuse, 
1509." Hallerv ordii de Hist. Lat. in Supplement ad Vossmm , Hanib 1709 page 692.— En.^ 
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Alexander, bishops of Rome, that they died martyrs, Eusebius, in TheTinrd 
his “ Ecclesiastical History,” writing of them, makcth thereof no 
mention. 

THE THIRD PERSECUTION. 

Between the second Roman persecution and the third, was but one 
year, under the emperor Nerva, after whom succeeded Trajan ; and 
under him followed the third persecution. So the second and the third 
are noted of some to be both one, having no more difference but one 
year between them. This Trajan, if we look well upon his politic 
and civil governance, might seem (in comparison of others) a right 
worthy and commendable prince, much familiar with inferiors, and so 
behaving himself toward his subjects, as he himself would have the 
prince to be to him, if he himself were a subject. Also he was noted 
to be a great observer of justice, insomuch that when he ordained any 
praetor, giving to him the sword, he would bid him use the sword 
against his enemies in just causes : and if he himself did otherwise 
than justice, to use then his power against him also. But for all 
these virtues, toward Christian religion he was impious and cruel ; 
who caused the third persecution of the church. 

And fiist, as touching Clement (whom Marianus Scotus calleth the clement, 
first bishop of Rome after Peter), ^ they say that he was sent out into ^uuteTa 
banishment by Trajan beyond the Euxine, with two thousand Chris- 
tians, where he opened a well-spring to those who, in the wilderness, 
were condemned to the mines. Afterward, being accused to the 
emperor, he was thrown into the sea with a millstone fastened about 
his neck ; and not long after, his body was cast up and buried (as The lives 
Platina saith) at the place where the well was made. Some say it 
was found first m the days of pope Nicholas I.^ But, forasmuch as 
I find of his martyrdom no firm relation in the ancient authors, but feigned 
only in such new writers of later times, which are wont to paint out 
the lives and histories of good men with feigned additions of forged 
miracles, therefore I count the same of less credit : as I do also cer- 
tain decretal epistles, untruly (as may seem) ascribed and intituled to 
liis name. Eusebius, in his third book, writing of Clement, giveth 
no more of him, but thus : “ After he had governed the church of 
Rome nine years, the said Clement left the succession thereof to a.d.ioc. 
Evaristus.” 

Of which Evaristus next bishop of Rome, thus we find in Irenseus :® Evans- 
Peter and Paul (saith he), committed the charge of that church to Sop of 
Linus ; after whom came Anacletus ; then succeeded Clement ; next 
to Clement followed Evaristus ; after whom came Alexander ; and then 
Sixtus, the sixth bishop of Rome after the apostles : after Sixtus 
sat Telesphorus then Hyginus ; then Pius ; then Anicetus. And 
when Soter took the place after him, then the twelfth bishop of Rome 
was Eleutherius.® Thus after Clement followed (as is said) Evaris- 
tus, in the second or third year of Trajan, as saith Eusebius ; or, as 
Nicephorus saith, the fourth year of the said emperor. But howso- 
ever the count of years standeth, little or nothing xemainefch of the 
acts and monuments either of this, or of other bishops of Rome in 

(1) Col 238, edit Basil, 1559 —Ed. ' (21 Fascicul. tempor. 

(3) Iren. hb. in. cap. 3. (4) A.D 127 -— Ed. (5) A. D. 135. — Ed. 
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TheThird tliose days ; whereby it may appear that no great account was then 
made of Roman bishops in those days, whose acts and deeds were 
- . ■ then either so lightly reputed, or so slenderly committed to history. 

98 Notwithstanding, certain decretal epistles^ are remaining, or rather 
to thrust upon us in their names ; containing in them little substance of 
138. any doctrine, but altogether stuffed with laws, injunctions, and stately 
Thede- decrees, little to the purpose, and less savouring of the nature of that 
nltie present. Amongst whom also are numbered the two 

epist es. Evaristus. ‘‘ And when he had given these orders, 

and had made six priests, two deacons, and five bishops for sundry 
places,’’ saith the story, he suffered martyrdom.” But what kind 
of death, for what cause he suffered, what constancy he showed, what 
was the order or conversation of his life, is nothing touched ; and 
seemeth therefore the more to be doubted that which our new histories 
do say, because the old ancient writers have no remembrance thereof, 
which otherwise would not have passed such things over in silence, if 
they had been true. Again, neither do the authors fully agree in 
the time of his martyrdom, which Nauclerus witnesseth ^ to be in the 
last year of Trajan : but Platina thinketh rather that he suffered 
under Adrian. The Fasciculus temporum referreth it to the third 
year of Adrian ; Volateran to the beginning of the reign of Adrian.® 
Contrary, Eusebius (coming near to the simple truth, as seemeth) 
doth affirm that Evaristus succeeded Clement in the third year of 
Trajan ; and so, giving to him nine years, it should follow thereby 
A. D. 109. that Evaristus deceased the twelfth year of Trajan.'^ 

Aiexan- After whom succeeded next Alexander L in the governance of that 
tisiiop church, of whose time and death the like discrepance is among the 
and mar- Marianus ^cotus saith, he was the fourth bishop from Peter : 

tyr. but that could not be. Some say he ^vas the sixth, and some the 
disa^S. seventh : but they likewise were deceived ; for the most part all do 
grant Sixtus to be the sixth. Damasus affirmeth, that he was in the 
reign of Trajan : and how can that be, when the said Damasus 
affirmed before, that Evaristus his predecessor suffered in the last year 
of Trajan, and then the bishopric stood at least a month void : except 
he mean that the said Alexander I. succeeded Evaristus in the last year 
of Trajan. But then how can that stand with Be'de and Marianus 
Scotus, which say that he suffered under Trajan ; or with Otho of 
Frisinghen,® who saith, he suffered the fourth year of Adrian, when 
he had been bishop ten years, by the general consent of most 
writers ? 

They which write of the deeds and doings of this blessed bishop, 


(1) “Certain decretal epistles ” The epistles of the earlier popes have been submitted to the 
conclusive examinations of David BlondeU, in his “ Pseudo-Isidorus et Turnanus vapulantes, 
seu editio et censura nova epistolarum, quas pussimis urbis Romae praesulibus a Clemente ad 
Sincium isidorus Mercator supposuit, etc. ” Geneva, 1628. Upon this woik Buddeus remarks, 
“ Non tantum m Frolegoraenis, argumentis solidissimis epistolas hasce a Pseudo-Ibidoro confictas 
esse demons.travit, et Turriani varias exceptiones dissipavit , sed et singulas deinceps epistolas 
exhibuit, easque sub examen revocavit, et incredibih dihgentia auctores, e quorum centonibus 
consutae sunt, investigavit, indicavitque ” Isagoge ad Theol Univ tom i p. 678 —Ed 

(2) “Chronica Jo Nauclen Propos Tubingensis ad annum mccccc ” (Colon 1579), p 465— En 

(3) Anthropo hb xxn 

(4) Euseb lib. ni. cap 34. 

(5) “ Otbo Pnsingensis ” [Otbo, bishop of Frismghen in Bavana, in 1138 He composed a 
chronological history from the creation of the world to his (Twn time, published at Strasburg, 1515, 

at Basil 1569, and in the 8th vol. of the “ Biblioth Fratrum Cisterc.” Dupin, vol x. p 177, 
English trans. “ Senptor candidus, gravis, fide dignus et a partium studio alienus.” Meuselii 
Biblioth. Hist. vol.i.p. 75 —En.] » » o ^ 
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as Bergomensis,^ Antoninus, Eqiulinus/ and such as follow them, Themrd 
declare that he had converted a great part of the senators to the faith 
of Christ, amongst whom was Hermes, a great man in Rome, whose “ ^ 
son, being dead, Alexander raised again to life, and likewise restored 9 s ’ 
sight to his maid being blind. Adrian the emperor, then absent, to 
hearing this, sent word to Aurelian, prefect of Rome, to apprehend 138. 
Alexander, with Euentms and Theodulus (otherwise called Tlieodorus, Hermes, 
as Piatina saith), his two deacons, and Hermes, and to commit them 
to ward with Qmrinus the tribune : which being done, as their story 
recordeth, Alexander, inclosed in a diverse prison from Hermes, not- martyrs.’ 
withstanding, by the guiding of an angel, through three doors with three 
locks a-piece, was brought with candlelight to the prison of Hermes ; 
and then returning to his own prison again, cured the daughter of 
Quirinus his keeper, named Balbina; by reason whereof the said Qui- 
rinus, with his whole household, were all baptized, and suffered also 
for the faith of Christ. Thus then,’’ saith the story, about the 
second year of Adrian, Aurelian the prefect took Alexander the bishop, 
with Hermes, his wife, children, and his whole household, to the 
number of one thousand two hundred and fifty, and threw them 
into prison. And not long after, the said Alexander, with Euentius 
his deacon, and Hermes, and the rest, were burnt m a furnace. 
Theodulus, another deacon of Alexander, seeing and rebuking the 
cruelty of the tyrant, suffered also the same martyrdom.” 

Quinniis also, the same time (as saith Antoninus), having first his 
tongue cut out, then his hands and feet off, afterward was beheaded 
and cast to the dogs ; Equilinus saith, that he was beheaded and cast 
into the Tiber, in the reign of the emperor Claudius ; but that cannot 
be ; albeit Platina maketh relation but only of Alexander, with his two 
deacons aforesaid, declaring moreover, that, in the time of this bishop, sapphira 
Sapphira of Antioch, and Sabina, a Roman, suffered martyrdom.® sabma 

Florilegus, the author of ‘‘ Flores Historiarum,” ^ affirmeth, that 
Alexander, bishop of Rome, was beheaded seven miles out of Rome 
(where he lieth buried), in the year one hundred and five ; but that 
agreeth not with the chronicles above recited. Eusebius® recordeth 
of him no more, but that in the third year of Adrian, he ended his 
life and office, after he had been bishop ten years. 

Divers miracles are reported of this Alexander, in the canon- 
legends, and lives of saints ; which as 1 deny not but they may be 
true, so, because I cannot avouch them by any grave testimony of 
ancient, writers, therefore I dare not affirm them, but do refer them to 
the authors and patrons thereof, where they are found. Notwithstand- 
ing, whatsoever is to be thought of his miracles, this is to be affirmed 
and not doubted, but that he was a godly and virtuous bishop. 

And as I say of his miracles, the like judgment also I have of the ordi- 
ordinances both of him and of E varistus his predecessor, testified in the 

tus. 

(1) James Philip Forest, of Bergamo, where he died, m 1518. He wrote Supplementa Chroni- 
carum,” of which Fabncius (Bibhoth. Mediae et Infimse, Lat. tom iv. p 16), considers the edition 
at Venice, in 1503, to be the best. The passage referred to by Foxe appears on p. 157, edit. Brmae, 

1485, blit see “ Basnagii Annales ad an 119,” § 4 . — Ed. 

(2) “Peter de Natahbus Episcopus Eqmlinus clarum nomen fecit Catalogo Sanctorum, qui 
excusus est Vincennae, 1493, et deinds Lugduni, 1542 ” Hallervordii specimen de Hist. Lat. in 
“ Supplementa ad Vossium" (Hamb 1709), p 770. — Ed 

(3) Ex Platina in VitS. Alexandri 

(4) Per Matth. Westmonast. collecti, p 56 edit Francof 1601.— En. 

(5) Euseb. lib. iv, cap 4 —Ed. 
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TheThtrd pope’s decrees by Gratian,^ where it is said that Evaristus divided 
divers titles in the city of Rome to the priests ; also ordained in every 
^ city seven deacons to be associate with and assist the bishop in his 
98 * preaching, both for his defence, and for the witness of trnth.^ Not- 
to withstanding, if probable conjectures might stand against the authority 
138 . of Gratian and his decrees, here might be doubted whether the abso- 
lute ordination of priests were first forbidden by Evaristus, and whether 
the intitulation of priests were first by him brought in or not : wherein 
an instance may be given to the contrary, that this intitulation seeineth 
to take its first beginning at the council of Chalcedon,^ and of pope 
Urban 11. in the council of Placentia. In the which council of Chalce- 
don the words of the canon (making no mention of Evaristus at all) do 
expressly forbid, that any ecclesiastical person, either priest or deacon, 
should be ordained absolutely : otherwise the imposition of hands, 
without some proper title of the party ordained, to stand void and 
frustrate, etc.^ And likewise Urban II. in the council of Placentia® 
doth decree the same, alleging no name of Evaristus, but the statutes 
of former councils.® 

Moreover, in the time of Evaristus, the church, then being under 
terrible persecutions, was divided into no peculiar parishes or cures, 
whereby any title might rise, but was scattered rather in corners and 
deserts, where they could best hide themselves. And as the church 
of Rome in those days was not divided into several parishes or cures 
(as I suppose), so neither was then any such open or solemn preaching 
in churches, that the assistance or testimony of seven deacons either 
could avail among the multitude of the heathen, or be needed 
amongst the Christian secret congregations. Again, this constitution 
of seven deacons seemeth rather to spring out of the council of Neo- 
cesarea, long after Evaristus,^ where it was appointed that in every 
city, were it never so small, there should be seven deacons after the 
rule. And this rule the said council taketh out of the book of the 
Acts of the Apostles, making no word or mention of Evaristus at all.® 
But these (as is said) be but only conjectures, not denying that which 
is commonly received, but only showing what may be doubted in their 
epistles decretal. 

institu- More unlike it seemeth to be true that is recorded and reported of 
^xiexan- Alexander, of whom we read, that he was the first founder and 
finder of holy water mixed with salt, to purge and sanctify them upon 
water first whom it is sprinkled. The words of the Distinction be these : “ We 
invented, ^^^er mixed with salt among the people, that all men, being 
sprinkled therewith, may be sanctified and purified; and this we 
command all priests to do,” etc.® The opinion is also (but how true 
Mixing of I have not to afl&rni), that by him first was ordained water to be 
with the mixed with wine in the chalice. Item, that by him was brought in 
ehe"cha- cauon, beginning, “ Qui pridie,” etc. 

(1) DiNt 93, cap “Diaconi.” 

(2) In Blondel’s “Epist Deer. Examen,” (Genevae 1635) p 147 ; who remarks, “haec nonfrnt 
mens Apostolorum, act 6, neculhus patrum fingit impostoi pro more ” The same judgment is 
passed, p 166. upon the decree of Alex, quoted onwards — Ed 

(3) A D 451 —Ed 

(4) Ex Dist 70, cap. " Neminem ” (5) A D. 1096.— Ed 

(6) Ibid, cap " Sanctorum ” (7) A D 314 —Ed 

(8) Ex Dist 93, cap. “ Diacom 

(9) Aquam sale con&persam popuhs benedicimus, ut ed euncti aspersi sanctideentur et purifi< 
centur, quod omnibus sacerdotibus faciendum esse mandamus Decreti ui pars de Consecrat. dist 
3, [cap. 20.— Ed ] 
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And thus much of these aforesaid bishops of Rome, martyred in TUTimd 
the days of Trajan and Adrian. 

In this third persecution Pliny the second, a man learned and ^ 
famous, seeing the lamentable slaughter of Christians, and moved there- 93 ' 
v^ith to pity, wrote to Trajan of the pitiful persecution, certifying him to 
that there were many thousands of them daily put to death, of which 138. 
none did any thing contrary to the Roman laws worthy persecution ; pimy 
saving that they used to gather together in the morning before day, 
and sing hymns to a certain God whom they worshipped, called stop the 
Christ — in all other their ordinances they were godly and honest, non 
Whereupon the persecution by commandment of the emperor was 
greatly stayed and diminished. The form and copy of which epistle of 
Pliny. I thought here not inconvenient to set down, as followeth 

The Epistle of Pliny a Heathen Philosopher, to Trajan the 
Emperor. 

It is an inviolable rule with me, sh*, to make refeience of all those things 
wherein I doubt, to you; for who is better able either to direct my judgment or 
instruct my ignorance ? I have never yet witnessed any of the pioceedings 
against the Christians ; and therefore I am quite at a loss w'hat punishment 
ought to be administeied, and to what extent ; and how fai it is proper that 
any inquiry should be made after them. Nor am I at all clear, whether any 
difference should be made for age, or whether those of tender years should he 
treated with the same severity as adults; also whether repentance should entitle 
to a pardon, or whether he who has once been a Christian should gam nothing 
by ceasing to be one ; also, whether the bare profession, unaccompanied by anj^ 
criminal conduct, should be visited with punishment, or only crimes w’hicli may 
be connected with the profession. In the mean time, I lia-ve adopted this course 
with those uho have been brought before me as Christians. I ask them whethei 
they are Christians ; if they confess to it, I repeat the question a second and a 
third time, accompanied with threats . if they persist, I order them to be led 
to punishment ; for of this I never doubted, that, whatever then opinions might 
be, a contumacious and inflexible obstinacy deserved coirection. Some of 
those infected with this infatuation, being citizens of Rome, I have leserved as 
privileged persons to be sent thither. But the crime spieading (as is usually 
the case) while it was actually under prosecution, nioie cases soon occurred. 

An anonymous libel was presented to me, containing the names of many 
persons, who yet denied that they were, or ever had been, Chiistians, and 
repeated after me an invocation of the gods, and offeied worship viith wdiie and 
incense to your image (which for this purpose I oidered to be bi ought with the 
images of the deities), and they even cursed Christ, things — winch, I am told, 
no real Christian can be prevailed on to do . on this account I thought proper 
to discharge them. Others, on being accused by an open informer, have 
allowed tliat they were Christians, but presently after denied it; alleging, 
that once indeed they were Christians, but that they ceased to be such, some 
three years ago, others more, some even twenty yeais hack . these, likewise, all 
worshipped your image and the images of the gods, and even cuiscd Christ: The use 
but the w'hole account they gave of their crime or eiror (whichever it is to fj^nsin 
be called) amounted only to this, — viz. that they weie accustomed on a stated ti*c pii- 
day to meet before day- light, and to repeat together a set form of prayer^ to 
Christ as a God, and to bind themselves by an obligation — not indeed to com- 
mit wickedness ; but, on the contrary, — never to commit theft, robbery, or moiiy*of^' 
adultery, never to falsify tbeir word, never to defraud any man : after w'hich tiie hea- 
it was their custom to separate, and reassemble to partake in common of a thecSis- 
barmless meal, from which last practice, however, they had desisted, in conse- tians 

(1) Pliny’s Epistles, x, 97, 9S A new translation of these tvio celebiated letters has been 
substituted for Foxe’s, which is loose and often obscure — En. 

(2) “ Repeat together a set form of prayer ” this is Melmoth’s translation of ‘ dicere secum 
inviceni carmen Ed 

I a 
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TheThtrd quence of my edict, in which (agreeably to your command) I foibad such 
societies. This being the whole of their statement, I judged it quite necessary 
to examine two young women, who were said to be deaconesses, by torture, in 
A. D. to get at the real tiuth , but I found out nothing except absurd and raving 

9 g ’ supeistition. 1 have thought propei, therefoie, to suspend all further pro- 
iQ ceedings in order to consult you. For it appears to me a matter which calls for 
138. serious deliberation, especially on account of the gieat number of the persons 

involved, many of all ranks and ages, and of both sexes, being already under 

maidei.s prosecution, and more will soon be in the same situation. Not that I think it 
rackecifor impossible to check and master the evil • this at least is ceitain, that the temples 
Chiist. which weie nearly deserted have begun to be frequented, and the sacred 
solemnities which had been mteimitted are again attended, and victims, which 
lately weie very scarce, owing to the scaicity of pui chasers, are now selling 
every where. Whence it is easy to conjecture, that ciowds might be reclaimed 
from their eiror, if only pardon should be promised to such as repent. 

The Epistle of Trajan to Pliny. 

You have followed just the course which you ought, my dear Secundus, in 
dealing with the Christians who have been bi ought before you ; for no specific 
rule can be framed so as to be of universal application These people, howevei , 
must not be purposely sought after, if they be brought befoie you and con- 
victed, they must be punished; yet with this restiiction, that if any one declares 
that he is not a Christian, and shall prove that he is not by the fact of suppli- 
cating oui gods, however suspected for the past, let him be paidoned on his 
repentance. 

Tertullian/ writing upon this letter of Trajan, above prefixed, thus 
saitb : “ 0 sentence of necessity confused ! as men innocent he would 
not have them to be sought for, and yet causes them to be ])unished 
as persons guilty.” And thus the rage of that persecution ceased for 
a tune, although, notwithstanding, many naughty-disposed men and 
cruel officers there were, who, upon false pretence to accomplish their 
wicked minds, ceased, not to afflict the Christians in divers provinces : 
and especially if any occasion were given (never so little) for the enemies 
to take hold of, or if any commotion were raised in the provinces 
The stock abroad, by and by the fixult was laid upon the Christians. As in 
fea?eT^ Jerusalem, after that the emperor Trajan had sent down his com- 
q'lurS for whosoever could be found of the stock of David, he 

by the should be inquired out and put to death : upon this Hegesippus, 
emperors saith, that certain sectaries there were of the Jewish nation, 

that accused Simeon, the bishop then of Jerusalem and son of 
Cleophas, to be of the stock of David, and that he was a Christian. 
Punish- Of the which his accusers it happened also (saith the said Hegesippus), 
God upon that certain of them likewise were apprehended and taken to be of 
aicusers.* the stock of David, and so right justly were put to execution them- 
selves, who sought the destruction of others. As concerning Simeon the 
blessed bishop, the aforesaid Hegesippus thus writeth : That Simeon 
the Lord’s nephew, when he was accused to Atticus the proconsul 
by the malicious sect of the Jews, to be of the line of David, and to 
be a Christian, was scourged during the space of many days together, 
^^eage, being a hundred and twenty years of age. In which his martyrdom 
and mar- he endured so constantly, that both the proconsul and all the multi- 
Son°^ tilde did marvel to see him of that age so constantly to suffer; and so 
at last, being crucified, finished his cours<^ in the Lord, for whom he 
suffered, as partly before also is recorded. 


(1) Apol cap li —E d 
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In this persecution of Trajan above specified (which Trajan next TheThtrd 
followed after Nerva), besides the other aforementioned, also suffered 
Phocas bishop of Pontus,^ whom Trajan, because he would not do " 
sacrifice to Neptune, caused to be cast into a hot lime-kiln, and after- gg ’ 

ward to be put into a scalding bath ; where the constant godly maityr, to 

in the testimony of Christ, ended his life, or rather entered into life.^ 138 . 

In the same persecution suffered also Sulpitius and Servilianus, phocas, 
two Romans ; whose wives are said to be Euphrosyne and Theodora, and^ar- 
whoni Sabina did convert to the faith of Christ, and who after were 
also martyred. Of which Sabina, Jacobus Philippus (author of the 
book called “ Supplementum’^) reporteth that she was beheaded on 
the mount Aventine in Rome, by Elipidus the prefect, in the days 
of Adrian.® Under whom also suffered Seraphia, a virgin of Antioch, 
as Hermannus and Antoninus witness.^ 

The aforenamed authors, Antoninus® and Equilinus, make mention 
moreover of Nereus and Achilleus, who, in this persecution of Trajan, 
had the crown of martyrdom, being put to death at Rome. Euse- 
bius® maketh mention of one Sagaris, who, about the same time, 
suffered martyrdom in Asia, Servilius Paulus being then proconsul in 
that province. 

In this persecution, beside many others, suffered the blessed martyr Ignatius, 
of Christ, Ignatius, who, unto this day, is had in famous reverence 
among very many. This Ignatius was appointed to the bishopric of 
Antioch next after Peter in succession. Some do say, that he, being 
sent from Syria to Rome, because he professed Christ, was given to 
the wild beasts to be devoured.^ It is also said of him, that vhen he 
passed through Asia, being under the most strict custody of his 
keepers, he strengthened and confirmed the churches through all the 
cities as he went, both with his exhortations and preaching of the vord 
of God ; and admonished them especially, and befoie all other things, 
to beware and shun those heresies risen and sprung up newly among 
them, and that they should cleave and stick fast to the tradition of 
the apostles ; which he, for their better safeguard, being now about 
to suffer martyrdom, judged it necessary to put in writing. Accord- 
ingly, having come to Smyrna, where Polycarp was, he wrote one 
epistle to the church of Ephesus, wherein he maketh mention of 
Onesimus as their pastor ; and anotlier he wrote to the church at onesi- 
Magnesia on the Mseander, wherein also he mentioneth Damas as Sr 
their bishop. Also another he wrote to the church at Tralles, the Ephesus 
bishop of which church at that time he noteth to be one Polybius. 
Another he wrote to the church at Rome, wherein he exhorts them 
not to use means for his deliverance from martyrdom, lest they should 
deprive him of that which he most longed and hoped for.® 

(1) Rather of Sinope in Pontus See Baron. Annal Eccles ann 114, § 4. Basnage (Annales 
Politico-eccles ) has alluded to his martyrdom under ann. 130, § 4 —Ed 

(2) Anton (tit vii capital. 3 ) Equil et Fascic temporum 

(3) Ex Supp Chr [p. 159, edit. 1485 See suprS., p 113, note 1 — Ed] 

(4) Anton (tit vii cap 5, § 6 ) Hermannus Contractus “ obiit anno 1054 conscripto Chronico 
cUrus , (Hallervord p 728) genere et doctrine egregius, gente Suevus— chronicon scripsit de \ i 
muiidi setatibus ad annum 1054 ” See “ Meuselii iSiblioth Hist ” tom. i. p 69 , who states that 
there was an edition of this writer in a collection of Chronicles by Sichardus, (Basil 1529) and 
also m the “ Rerura German. Senptores veteres,” Francof 1584, collected by Piston us. — E d 

(5) Antoninus (.tit vii capit 1, § 1\) places their martyrdom under Domitian 

(6) Lib IV cap 26. Eusebius quotes from Melito, and adds (from Polycrates) lib v c 24, tiiat 
he was a bishop, and suffered at Laodicea — Ed 

(7) Ex Euseb lib. m cap 35, 36 

(8) Ex Hler in Catalogo Script Eccles , hence Poxe’s text is corrected. — En 
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But It will be worth while citing a short passage thereof, in eon- 
tion firmation of what has been said.^ 

A. D. (( Prom Syiia to Rome,” saith he, I fight with wild beasts, by land and by 
sea, by night and by day, being chained among ten leopards (that is, a band of 
soldiers), who are made even worse by kind treatment. By their injuries, 
however, I learn daily the more to be a disciple of Jesus;- — yet am I not hereby 
strict justified. O that I weie come to the real wild beasts, which are prepared for 
handling me ’ May I find them eager to dispatch me! I will encourage them to devour 
me without delay, and not use me as some, whom through fear they would not 
His nota- touch. And if they will not dispatch me willingly, I will provoke them to it. 
bie con- Pardon me; — I know what is good for me. Now I begin to be a disciple, I 
ar?d Srn- nothing, of visible or invisible things, so that I may hut win Christ, 

mg zeal to Let fire and the cross, let the companies of wild beasts, let breaking of hones 
Christ and teaiing of limbs, let the grinding of the whole body, and all the malice of 
the devil, come upon me ; be it so, only may I win Christ Jesus ! ” 


devoured tilings wrote he from the aforesaid city of Smyrna, to the 

congregations which we have recited. And even when he was now 
® sentenced to be throwm to the beasts, such was the burning desire 
that he had to suffer, that he spake, what time he heard the lions 
roaring, saying, “ I am the wheat of Christ : I am going to be ground 
with the teeth of wild beasts, that I may be found pure bread.*” He 
suffered in the eleventh year of Trajan the emperor.^ 

Besides this godly Ignatius, many thousands also were put to 
death m the same persecution, as appeareth by the letter of Pliny 
the younger above recited, written to the emperor. J erome in his 
intituled “ Catalogus Scrip. Eccles.”® niaketh mention of one 
AtheV» Publius, bishop of Athens, who, for the faith of Christ, the same time 
martyr persecution, was put to death and martyred. 


ADRIAN, EMPEROR. 

A D 117. Next after this Trajan, succeeded Adrian the emperor, under 
whom suffered Alexander the bishop of Rome, with his two deacons 
Eucntius and Theodorus also Hermes and Quirinus, with then- 
families, as late before was declared. 

Zeno, It is signified moreover in the histories, that in the time of this 
10,203 Adrian Zeno, a nobleman of Rome, with ten thousand two hundred 
qam^for ^nd three were slain for Christ.® Henry de Herford and Bergo- 

Christ, mensis ” make mention of ten thousand, as being crucified in the days 
of this Adrian, on mount Ararat, crowned with crowns of thorn, and 
thrust into the sides with sharp darts, after the example of the Lord’s 

(1) A new translation from the Greek is substituted, for Foxe’s — Et> 1 

(2) H®c Eusehius et Hieronym [Cat Scrip Eccl cap 26] •* Annus decimus Trajani respondet 

anno Cliristi 107, atque ad ilium annum quoque martynum S. Ignatn referunt Usserius Tille- 
montius ahique V D Sed Joh Malelam Antioch si sequimur, non ante annum xvm Imperil 
Trajani accidit, Chnsti cxv quam sententiam argumentis gravissimis confirmarunt vin non 
minus pTsestantes Jo Fearsonus in Dissertat. postuma de anno quo S Ignatius condemnatus est, 
vulgata a T Smitho in luculenta Epist Ignatu editione quam notis Pearsonii suisque illustratam 
publicavit Oxon 1709, et Guil Lloydius Episc Asaphensis m Diatnba ejusdem argumeiiti edita a 
Pagio in Crit Baroniana ad an 107, § 4. Pro anno decimo Trajani, male quidam codices uvdecimo ” 
Vid Fabric not in “ Biblioth Eccles.” (Hamb 1718) p 78 Bp Pearson’s Dissertation is reprinted 
in the “ Patres Apostolici ” (Oxon 1838) vol ii p 504. — En 

(3) Cap 29 

(4) He IS called Tlieodulus by Baromus, ann. 132, § i — En 

(5) Baron Martyr. Rom. July 9th. — E d. ^ 

(6) Henricus de Hervordia and Bergomensis, lib viii. [Heniicus de Hervordia — ita dictus, quia 

ex urbe Hervordia in Westphalia onundus fuit scnpsit “ Chromcon Generale” ad an. 1355, quod 

“defactis memorahilibus ” mscripsit See Oudin Comment de Sciip. Eccles tom m col 973 
— En,] 
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passion; whose captains (as Antoninus* and Vincentius® declare) TheThird 
were Achaicus, Heliades, Theodorus, and Carcerius. Whether 
this story be the same with the other above of Zeno or not, it is ^ 
doubted.® As touching the miracles done, and the speaking of the * 93 * 
angel, I refer the certainty thereof to Vincentius, and such other like to 
authors, where more things seem to be told than be true. 138. 

There was one Eustachius a captain, whom Trajan in time past EustacLi- 
had sent out to war against^ the barbarians. After he had by God’s SfsIlS-e 
grace valiantly subdued his enemies, and now was returning home 
with victory, Adrian, for joy, meeting him in his jommey to bring mar^-red. 
him home with triumph, by the way first would do sacrifice to Apollo 
for the victory gotten, willing also Eustachius to do the same with 
him. But when Eustachius could by no means thereto be enforced, 
being brought to Rome, there with his wife and children he suffered 
martyrdom under the foresaid Adrian. It were a long process here 
to recite all the miracles contained, or rather suspected, in the story 
of this Eustace — concerning his conversion and death ; how the 
crucifix appeared to him between the horns of an hart ; of the saving 
of his Wife from the shipmen ; of one of his sons saved from the 
lion, the other saved from the wolf ; of their miraculous preservation 
from the wild beasts, and from the torments of fire — mentioned in 
Bergomensis, Vincentius, and others.^ All which as I find them in 
no ancient records, so I leave them to their authors, and the compilers 
of the legends. 

We read also of Faustinus and Jobita, citizens of Breschia in Fausti^ 
Italy, who suffered martyrdom with like grievous torments. At jobitaf 
the sight whereof one Caiocerius,® seeing their so great patience in 
so great torments, cried out with these words, “ Verily great is the 
God of Christians ® which words being heard, forthwith he was 
apprehended, and being brought to the place of their execution, was 
made partaker of their martyrdom.’' 

The history of Nicephorus maketh mention of Anthia, a godly Eieuthe- 
woman, who committed her son Eleutherius to Anicetus bishop offusm^ol^^ 
Rome, to be brought up in the doctrine of Christian faith , who 
afterwards, being bishop of lUyricum,® was beheaded with his afore- martyrs, 
said mother Anthia.® 

Justus also, and Pastor, two brethren, with like martyrdom ended 
their lives in a city of Spain, called Alcala, under the said Adrian tor, mar- 
the emperor. sj^pho- 

Likewise Symphorissa, the wife of Getulus the martyr, with her nssa, with 

(1) Antoninus, archbishop of Florence, drew up a Chronicle of some value, entitled “ Summa children, 
Histonahs,” whicb closes with the year H59. It was published at Venice 1480 , at Basle 1502 ; martyred 
and IS included in a modern edition ot his works, Florentiae, 1741 Meuselu Bibhoth Hist i. 

p 92 The history in the text will be found at tit vu eapit 6, § 4 — Ed 

(2) Vincentius was a monk of Beauvais, of the Dominican order, and wrote a huge historical 
■work, under the title of “ Speculum Historiale,” to the year 1254, at the persuasion of Louis IX 
An edition appeared in 4 vols folio, at Strasburg, 1473, and the eighth at Douay, in 1G24 Meusel. 

Bibhoth. Hist 1 , p 82. Foxe has used these Chronicles, apparently, through the Magdeburg Cen- 
lunators, cent ii. cap 3, col 11 — 13. Antoninus himself (m the place cited in the last note) refers 
us to Vincentius, hb xi cap 88 — En 

(3) Foxe here confounds the Zeno just mentioned with another Zeno, whose martyrdom is cele- 

brated in Baronius’b Martyr Roman on Sep 5th Baronms there states that he was one of a 
number of soldiers (1107 in all, others say 11,000), who, for professing Chiist, were martyred at 
Melitme m Armenia Mount Ararat (where the 10,000 were said to be crucified) being likewise 
in Armenia, a surmise has arisen whether the two stories are not founded on the same occurrence 
This point is discussed in Tillemont's “ Memoires a THist Eecles ” tom ii partii pp 23—48 
See infra, p 146, note 2 —Ed (4) See Anton tit vu capit. 5, § 3 — En 

(5) Calocerus in Baronins, ann 122, § 2 — En (6) “ Vere magnus Deus Christianorura.” 

(7) Ex Antonino (tit vii capit. 6, ^ 7) et Equilino —Ed (S) Some say, of Messina.— Ed. 

(9) Ex Niceph (lib. in. cap 29 . — Ed.) et ex Onomast 



ThfiThird seveii children, is said about the same time to suffer ; who first was 
^ much and often beaten and scourged ; afterwards was hanged up by 
the hair of her head ; at last, having a huge stone fastened unto her, 

^ 93 ’ was thrown headlong into the river, and, after that, her seven chil- 
to dren in like manner, with sundry and divers kinds of punishment 
diveisly martyred by the tyrant. 

sopiiia, The story of Hermannus, and Antoninus, and others, report 
of Sophia, with her three children also ; also of Seraphia and 
cniidien, Sabina, as having suffered under the said emperor, about the year 

niai tyred Lord ISO. 

As concerning Alexander bishop of Rome, with his two deacons, 
also with Hermes, Quirinus, Seraphia and Sabina, some writers (as 
Bede and Marianus Scotus) record that they suffered under Trajan. 
Others again (as Otho of Frisinghen ; with like more) report that 
they suffered in the fourth year of this emperor Adrian but of these 
martyrs sufficient hath been said before. 
whoT" before, mention was made of Symphorissa, otherwise named 

came “ Sympliorosa, wife of Getulus, with her seven sons. This Getulus or 
marryrb. ^ minister or teacher (as witness the Martyrology [and 

Chronicle] of Ado®) in the city of Tibur, which Getulus, with Cere- 
alis, Amantius, and Primitivus, by the commandment of Adrian, 
were condemned to the fire ; wdierein they were martyred and put 
to death. The names, moreover, of the seven sons of this Sympliorosa 
I find to be Crcscens, Juhanus, Ncmesius, Primitivus, Justinus, 
Stacteus, and Eugenius, whom the [Martyrology and] Chronicle of 
Ado declare to have been put to death at the commandment of 
Adrian, being fastened to seven stakes, and so racked up with a 
pulley, and at last weffe thrust through ; Orescens in the neck, Juhanus 
in the breast, Nemesius in the heart, Primitivus about the navel, 
Justinus cut in every joint of his body, Stacteus run through with 
spears, Eugenms cut asunder from the breast to the low^er parts. 
Next day their bodies were all together cast into a deep pit, by 
the idolatrous priests entitled ‘‘Ad septem Biothanatos.” After 
the martyrdom of whom Symphorosa, the mother, did likewise 
suffer, as is before declared. 

While Adrian the emperor was at Athens, he was initiated into 
the Eleusinian® and most of the other mysteries of the Greeks; after 
which he gave free leave and liberty, whosoever would, to persecute 
uis^^po- Christians. Whereupon Quadratus, a man of no less excellent 
Ihnshan famoiis learning, being then bishop of Athens, and 

doanJiT disciple of the apostles,^ or at least succeeding incontinent the age of 
the apostles, and following after Publius (who a little before was 
martyred for the testimony of Christ), did offer up and exhibit unto 
Adrian the emperor a learned and excellent apology in the defence of 
the Christian religion ; wherein he declared the Christians, without all 
just cause or desert, to be so cruelly intreated and persecuted. The 

(11 According to Baronius , ann. 122, § 2 — Ed 

(2) Adonis Martyrologium, ad Jnne 27th Adonis Viennensis Archiep breviarium Chronic, ad 
an 1353, published (as so often the case with Foxe’s aathonties) Basilese, 1568, theMartyro- 
log! um was reprinted in “Opera D Georgii,*’ 2 tom folio, Romae, 1745 — Ed 

(3) “ Invisens Eleusina ” Hiei Cat Scrip. Eccl cap. 29 Dicere dehuerat, invtsms JElettsima, 

ut Jo Scaliger probat animad. in Eusebii Chronicon ” E S Cjpnaninot apud Fabric “Biblioth 
Eccles p 86. The Greek of Jerome is as follows — kv ’EXeuffli/t 7€v6ut€i.05 h.at irdvra exefiov t« 
Tfly 'LXXaSof fiiKrrfjpta &b6omcv dfapnijv, &c — whence Foxe’s text has been somewhat 

lrapl0^ed. (-i) Vide Valebii not in Euseh lib iv cap 23.— fin 
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like, also, did Aristides, an excellent philosopher in Athens, who, for TheThtrd 
his singular learning and eloquence, being notified to the emperor, 
and coming to his presence, there made before him an eloquent ““ 
oration. Moreover, he did exhibit unto the said emperor a memo- gg ' 
rabie apology for the Christians, so full of learning and eloquence, to 
that, as Jerome saith, it was a spectacle and admiration to men in 138 . 
his time, that loved to see wit and learning. Over and besides these, Aristides 
there was also another named Serenius Granianus,^ proconsul of Asia, 
who likewise did write very pithy and grave letters to Adrian the 
emperor, showing and declaring therein that it was not consonant gion of 
with right or reason, for the blood of innocents to be given to the 
rage and fury of the people, and so to be condemned for no fault, orama- 
only for the name and sect that they followed. fender of’ 

Thus, the goodness of God being moved with the prayers and 
constant labour of these so excellent men, so turned the heart of the 
emperor, that he, being better informed concerning the order and pro- 
fession of the Christians, became more favourable unto them. And, The em- 
immediately upon the same, directed his letters to IVImucius Fun- wnteth 
danus (as is partly before mentioned), proconsul of Asia, willing him chns-^ 
from henceforth to exercise no more such extremity against the chris- 
tians, as to condemn any of them, having no other crime objected 
against them, but only their name. The copy of which his letter, 
because that Justin in his apology doth allege it, I thought, there- 
fore, to express the same in his own wmrds, as followeth : — 

The Letter of Adrian the Emperor, to the Proconsul, Minucius 
Fundanus. 

I have received a letter written to me by the Very illustrious Serenius 
Granianus, your predecessor in office. The subject is one which I feel bound 
to inquire into, both that these people may not be vexationsly disturbed, and 
that base informers may not be encouraged in their \ile occupation. To the 
matter then — if the people of the province will appear openly to support their 
charges against the Chiistians, so as to give them opportunity of answering 
for themselves before the tribunal, let them keep to this alone, and not proceed 
by Hide demands and vain clamours * for it is much more becoming, if any one 
wishes to accuse, that you should take regular cognizance of the matter. If 
then any one shall accuse them and shew that they are breaking the laws, do 
you determine according to the degree of their offence. But if, by Hercules, 
the charge prove to be a calumny, do you estimate the enormity of such 
calumny and take care to punish it.2 

Thus, by the merciful providence of God, some more quiet and rest Respite 
was given to the church, although Hermannus thinketh these halcyon StSm.' 
days did not very long continue, but that the emperor, changing his 
edict, began to renew again persecution of God s people, albeit this 
soundeth not to be so by the words of Melito in his apology to Mar- 
cus Antoninus hereafter ensuing. In the mean time this is certain, The 
that in the days of this Adrian, the Jews rebelled against the Romans SnL 
and spoiled the country of Palestine : against whom the emperor sent 
Julius Severus, who overthrew in Jewry fifty castles, and burnt and jerui.a- 
destroyed nine hundred and fourscore villages and towns, and slew of 
the Jews fifty thousand, sq that with famine, sickness, sword, and fire, 

Judah was almost desolate. But at length Adrian the emperor, who hs 


n) Euseb hb iv. cap 8 


(2) A new translation is substituted for Foxe’s — Ed. 
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The otherwise was named jEHus, repaired and enlarged the city again of 
jpe/sectt- Jerusalem,® which was called after his name -^liopolis, or -®lia 
Capitolina, the inhabiting whereof he granted only to the Gentiles, 
A.D. and to the Christians, forbidding the Je^vs utterly to enter into 
98 the city. 

After the death of Adrian, who died by bleeding at the nose, suc- 

1— ceeded Antoninus Pius, in the year of our Lord 138, and reigned 

ms°Pmb t'^^^^ty and three years, who, for his clemency and modest behaviour, 
emperor, had the name of Pius^ and is for the same in histories commended. 
^ ‘ His saying was, that he had rather save one citizen, than destroy a 

thousand of his adversaries. At the beginning of his reign, such 
was the state of the church, as Adrian his predecessor had left it, as 
in which, although there was no edict set forth to persecute the 
Christians, yet the tumultuous rage of the heathen multitude, for the 
causes above specified, did not cease to disquiet and afflict the quiet 
people of God ; imputing and ascribing to the Christians ^vhatsoever 
misfortune happened contrary unto their desires ; moreover, inventing 
against them all false crimes and contumelies whereof to accuse them. 
By reason whereof, divers there were in sundry places much molested, 
and some put to death : albeit, as it is to be supposed, not by the 
consent of the emperor, who of nature was so mild and gentle, that 
either he raised up no persecution against the Christians, or else he 
soon stayed the same, being moved. 

And here occasion serveth^ to speak of Justin, a man in learning 
and philosophy excellent, and a great defender of the Christian 
religion ; who also exhibited two Apologies, concerning the defence 
of Christian doctrine, the one to Antoninus Pius, the emperor, the 
other to the senate of Rome. 

This Justin was born at Neapolis,® in the country of Palestine, whose 
Piisciis, father was Priscus son of Bacchius, as he himself doth testify,^ by 
Bacciuus, whom in his youth he was set to school to learn ; where, in process 
Sthe?.^ of time, he became a famous and worthy philosopher, of whose ex- 
cellency many learned and notable men do record. For first he, being 
altogether inflamed and ravished with desire of knowledge, would 
in no wise be satisfied in his mind, before ho had gotten instructors 
singularly seen in all kind of philosophy. Whereupon he writeth of 
himself, in the beginning of his dialogue with Trypho, thus, declaring 
justm that in the beginning he, being desirous of joining that sect and 
dfphui- society, applied himself to be scholar to a certain Stoic, and, remaining 
sophy ^^ith him a time, when he nothing profited in divine knowledge 
(whereof the Stoic had no skill, and affirmed the knowledge thereof 
not to be necessary), he forsook him, and went to another, of the 
sect of the Peripatetics, a sharp-witted man, as he thought ; with 
whom, after he had been awhile, he demanded of him a stipend for 
his teaching, for the better confirmation of their familiarity. Where- 
provSh upon Justin, accounting him as no philosopher, left him, and departed, 
df pS- satisfied in mind, but desirous to hear of further learning 

sophy in philosophy, adjoined himself to one that professed the Pythago- 

(1) Some write that the place where Chnst was crucified -was taken into the walls 

(2) Foxe’s account of Justin is somewhat altered in this edition, in respect of arrangement, for 
the sake of greater clearness. — En, 

(3j The ancient Shechem or Sichem, the modern Napolose or Nablous. — E d 
( 4) In the opening of his first Apology (Euseb. iv. c 12 )— Ed 
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rean sect, a man of great fame, and one who made no small account 
of himself. Whom after he had followed a time, his master de- 
manded of him whether he had any sight in music, astronomy, and 
geometry ; without the sight of which sciences (he said) he could not A.D. 
be apt to receive the knowledge of virtue and felicity ; unless before 98 
he had used to apply his mind from sensible matters to the contem- 

plation of things intelligible. And, speaking much in the commen 

dation of these sciences, how profitable and necessary they were, 
after that Justin had declared himself not to be seen therein, the 
philosopher gave him over ; which grieved Justin not a little, and so 
much the more, because he thought his master to have some know- 
ledge in those sciences. After this Justin, considering with hunself 
what time was requisite to the learning of these sciences, and thinking 
not to defer any longer, thought best to resort to the sect of the 
Platonists, for the great fame that ran of them. Wherefore he chose ^ 
unto him a singular learned man of that sect, who lately was come 
to those parts ; and so, remaining with him, seemed to profit not a 
little in contemplation of supernal things and invisible forms, inso- 
much that he thought shortly to aspire to such sharpness of wit and 
wisdom, that, out of hand, he might achieve to the comprehension 
and contemplation of God ; which is the end of Plato'^s philosophy. The end 
And in this manner he bestowed his youth : but afterward he, uhuoso-^ 
growing to a riper age, how and by what means the said Justin came P^y- 
to the knowledge and profession of Christianity, it followeth likewise 
in his first Apology : where he aflSrmeth of himself (as witnesseth 
Eusebius ^), that when he did behold the Christians in their torments 
and suiFerings to be so constant in their profession, he was therewith 
marvellously moved. After this manner reasoning with himself : 
that it was impossible for that kind of people to be subject to any 
vice or carnality, still less cannibalism, which vices, of their own nature, 
are not able to sustain any sharp adversity, much less the bitterness 
of death. The sight whereof helped him not a little (being of his 
own nature inclined to the searching of true knowledge and virtue), 
to begin to love and embrace the Christian religion, for so he doth wit- justin 
ness of himself in the end of his second^ Apology ; signifying there, {’oKu? 
how it was his seeking and endeavour to attain to Christianity, when chnstiau 
he perceived how the Christians, by malice of wicked persons, were 
compelled to suffer wrong and torments, and to be evil spoken of. 

By sight whereof, as he saith himself, he became a Christian, through 
this occasion.^ Being in this state of mind, as is aforesaid, it came justm 
in his head, for his more quietness, to go aside to a certain solitary 
place void of concourse of people, near to the sea-side ; whither as 
he approached, thinking there to be all alone, he fell in with an old 
and venerable father of a comely visage and gentle behaviour, who, 
making up to him, began to reason with him : where, after long 
disputation, when the old man had declared unto him, that there was 
no knowledge of truth amongst the philosophers, who neither knew 
God, neither were aided by the Holy Ghost ; and further had converted 
reasoned with him of the immortality of the soul, of the reward of the SIS? 


(I) Enseb lib cap 8 (2) See p 125, note 1.— Ed 

(3) The following narrative is from Justin’s dialogue with Trypho, near the beginning of it, 
whence a few expressions of Fo\e are altered — Ed 
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philosophers : also, it well appeareth in that long disputation which he The 
had with Trypho, a Jew, at Ephesus ; as also in his confutations of ^rsecu- 
heretics. Furthermore, his Conflicts and Apologies, which with great 
courage and boldness, he exhibited against the persecutors of the A. D 
Christians, both to the emperor and the magistrates, yea and the 
whole senate of Rome, do testify the same. 233 

Of the which Apologies, the first' he wrote to Antoninus Pius ^ 

the emperor, and the second to the senate of Rome, as is before logiesot 
mentioned ; where, in the first, writing to Antoninus the emperor, g” 
and his successors, with gravity and free liberty he declareth unto of his 
them how they had the name, commonly being reputed and 
taken as virtuous philosophers, maintainers of justice, lovers of 
learning : but whether they were so, their acts declared. As for him, 
neither for flattery, nor favour at their hands, he was constrained thus 
to write unto them ; but only to sue unto them, and desire a serious 
and righteous kind of dealing in their judgments and sentences (for 
it becometh princes to follow uprightness and piety in their judg- 
ments, not tyranny and violence) ; and also in plain words chargeth 
as well the emperor as the senate with manifest wrong, for that they 
did not grant the Christians that which is not denied to all other 
malefactors, judging men to death not convicted, but only for the 
hatred of the name. “ Other men winch be appeached,” said he, 

“ in judgment, are not condemned before they are convicted : but 
on you take our name only for the crime, when indeed you ought 
to see justice done upon our accusers.” And again, saith he, “ If a 
Christian, being accused, only deny that name, him you release, if 
not able to charge him with any other offence. But, if he stand to 
his name, only for his confession you cast him*: whereas, indeed it 
were your duty rather to examine their manner of life, what thing they 
confess or deny, and according to their deserts to see justice done.” 

And, in the same, further he saith: You examine not the causes, 
but, incensed with rash affections, as with the spur of fury, ye slay 
and murder them not convicted, without any respect of justice.”^ 

And further he addeth, “ Some peradventure will say, certain of them 
have been apprehended and taken in evil doings : as though,” saith 
lie, ‘‘ you used to inquire upon them, being brought afore you, and 
not commonly to condemn them before due examination of their 
offence, for the cause above mentioned.” Where also, in the end of 
the said Apology, after this manner he reprehen deth them ; “You 
do degenerate,” quoth he, “ from the goodness of your predecessors, 
whose example you follow not ; for your father Adrian, of famous 
memory, caused to be proclaimed, that Christians accused before the 
judge should not be condemned, unless they were found guilty of 
some notorious crime.” I find that all his vehement and grave 
Apology standeth upon most strong and firm probations, denying, 
that the Christians ought by conscience, at the will and command- 
ment of the emperor and senate, to do sacrifice to the idols : for 

(1) Foxe numbers the Apologies of Justin as they stand in the pnnted editions. It has long, 
however, been decided by the learned, that Eusebius is right in mating what is commonly called 
the Fir'^t to be the Second Apology, and vice versa. This more correct numbering is adopted in 
the text. Valesms is strongly of opinion that both were presented during the lifetime of Antoni- 
nus Pius. See his Notes on Eusebius, lib iv. cap 17 Tillemont and Dupin, however, refer the 
Second to the following reign — En 

(2) The Lord take away this spirit of fury, condemning innocents before they he convicted 
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which they, being condemned, affirm that they suffer open wrong; 
affirming, moreover, that the true and only religion is the religion of 
the Christians, whose doctrine and conversation have no fault. 

And likewise, m his second Apology, writing with great liberty 
to the senate, he declared that of necessity he was compelled to 
write and utter his mind and conscience to them. For that in 
persecuting of the Christians they did neglect their duty, and highly 
offended God, and therefore need they had to be admonished. And 
further, mentions one of the martyrs as reproaching Urbicius, prefect 
of the city, saying, That he put men to death and torments for no 
offence committed, but for the confession only of the name of Christ ; 
which proceedings and judgments neither became the emperor, nor 
Caesars son, nor the senate;”^ defending, moreover, in the said 
Apology, and purging the Christians of such crimes as falsely were 
laid and objected against them by the heathen. 

By these things it is apparent, with what zeal and faith this Justin 
did strive against the persecutors, which (as he said) could kill only, 
but could not hurt. 

This Justin, by the means and malice of Crescens the philosopher 
(as will be hereafter declared), suffered martyrdom under Marcus 
Antoninus Verns, about the time that Polycarp was martyred in Asia, 
as witnesseth Eusebius.^ 

Justin, although with these and such-like persuasions he did not 
so prevail with the emperor, as to cause him to love his religion and 
become a Christian (for that is not recorded), yet thus much he 
obtained, that Antoninus, writing to his officers in Asia in the behalt 
of the Christians, required and commanded them, that those Christians 
only who were found' guilty of any trespass, should suffer; and such 
as were not convicted, should not for the name only be punished, 
because they were called Christians, as well may appear by his letter 
sent down to the commons of Asia, the tenor whereof here ensueth. 


The Epistle of Antoninus Pius, to the Commons of Asia. 

Emperor and Caesar, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus, Armeniciis, 
Pontifex Maximus, tribune fifteen times, consul tliiice, to the common council 
of Asia, greeting. 

I am persuaded, that the gods will take care that persons such as you describe 
these Christians to be, shall not escape with impunity; for they are much 
more concerned to punish those who refuse to worship them, than you are. 
But are they quite the characters you represent? You overwhelm them with 
trouble, and only confirm them in the opinions which they really do hold, when 
you charge them with being “ atheists and it seems infinitely preferable to 
them to die for their God, than to live under such an imputation. And here it 
may not be amiss for me to refer to the earthquakes which are continually 
happening, and remind you how disheartened you are whenever they occur, 
and how you then envy these people their state of mind, as compared with 
your own : at such seasons whilst they wax the more bold in their God, you 
seem to have forgotten that there are gods, and the woiship of the eternal is 
the last thing you think of; and yet the Christians who do worship him, you 
hunt and persecute to death. Many of the governors of the provinces hereto- 
fore wrote about these people to our father of blessed memory, who in reply 
directed them not to molest the Christians, unless they should appear to be^ 
attempting something against the Roman government.” I have also myself 

(1) See p. 128, note 2 —Ed. (2) Euseb lil). iv. cap 16. 
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received many communications respecting them, to which I have returned Tke 
answer to the same effect as my father did. Wherefore, if any one hereafter 
shall prosecute a Chiistian, merely as such, though the accused should plainly 
be proved to be one, let him be acquitted ; but let the accuser be punished. - — ■ ■ 

This godly edict of the emperor was proclaimed at Ephesus,^ in 
the public assembly of all Asia, whereof Melito also, bishop of Sardis, 

who flourished in the same time, maketh mention, in his apology ^ 

written in defence of our doctrine, to M. Antoninus V erus, as here- 
after (Christ willing) shall appear. By this means, then, the tempest 
of persecution in those days began to be appeased, through the mer- 
ciful providence of God, who would not have his church utterly to 
be overthrown, though hardly yet to grow. 

THE FOURTH PERSECUTION. 

After the decease of the aforesaid quiet and mild prince Antoninus 
Pius (who, among all other emperors of that time made the most 
quiet end), followed his son Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Verus (with 
Lucius Verus, his brother), about the year of our Lord 161 , a man of a » lei 
nature more stern and severe. And, although in study of philosophy, 
and in civil government no less commendable, yet, toward the Chris- 
tians, sharp and fierce ; by whom was moved the fourth persecution 
after Nero. 

Among those who sustained the cruelty of this persecution at peiicitas, 
Rome, under this Marcus Antoninus Verus, is mentioned Felicitas, seven^^^ 
with her seven children. The names of her children Bergomensis, children, 
and other historians, do thus recite: Januarius, Felix, Philip, 
Silvanus, Alexander, Vitalis, and Martial. Of^whom her first and 
eldest son, Januarius, after he was whipped and scourged with rods, 
was pressed to death with leaden weights : Felix and Philip had their 
brains beaten out with malls : Silvanus was cast down headlong, and 
had his neck broken : furthermore, Alexander, Vitalis, and Martial, 
were beheaded. Last of all, Felicitas, the mother (otherwise than the 
accustomed manner was for such as had borne children), was slain 
with the sword.® 

To these above recited, is also to be added Praxedes, a blessed Praxedes 
virgin, the daughter of a citizen of Rome, who, in the time ofpatenti> 
Anicetus there bishop, was so brought up in the doctrine of Christ, 
and so afiPected to his religion, that she, with her sister Patentiana,® virgms. 
bestowed all her patrimony upon the relieving of poor Christians, 
giving all her time to fasting and prayer, and to the burying of the 
bodies of the martyrs. And after she had made free all her family 
with her servants, after the death of her sister she also departed, and 
was buried in peace. 


(1) It is much disputed among the learned, whether this edict is to be ascribed to Antoninus 

Pius, or his successor, Marcus Aurelius. The heading here given is according to Eusebius, and 
refers it to the first year of M Aurelius, ad 161 But the same epistle is pnnted^,at the conclusion 
of Justin's Apology to Antoninus Pius, with the following heading,— ’AwToi.pdT«p Kat(rap T/Toc, 
AiXios, ’A6piav6s, ’AvtwvTvo , Se/Sao-ro?, Evce^'ni, 'ApxtepevsMiytaro^, e^ovffias [ j, 

yn-oTup TO ira' Sylhurgius inserts [-o i^] or xv aftei the tribuneship, from Eusebius , and TiUe- 
mont would alter ttB* into a' , thus making the epistle to have been issued by Antonmus Pius, in 
the fifteenth year of his tribuneship and his fourth consulate, or a.d 152 He further supposes 
some error to have crept into the copies of Euseb.us, who would scarcely have ascribed to Antoni- 
nus Pius a letter bearing the name of his successor See Appendix to this volume.— En. 

(2) Ex Supplem See Note, page 113 — En 

(3) “ Pudentiana,” in Baron ann 165, § S.— Ed. 
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The Under the same Antoninus also suffered Ptoloinseus and Lucius, 
Persecu- for the confession of Christ ; \vhose history, because it is described in 
the Apology of Justin Martyr, I thought therefore so to set forth the 
A.D. same, as it is alleged m Eusebius,^ declaring the manner and occasion 

thereof, in words and effect as followeth : — 

to 

180. A certain woman had a husband who led a lascivious and libidinous course 

of life , she heiself also had foirnerly been guilty of the same. But having 

become acquainted with the chnstian religion, she became chaste herself and 
made it her constant endeavour to persuade him to be the same , repeating to 
him ofttimes the truths and piecepts of Chiistiamty, and telling him of the 
punishment in eternal fire which was prepared for such as lead an obscene and 
disoiderly life. But he, persevering in his lascivious habits, alienated theieby 
his wife’s affections. At length the woman, judging it a wicked thing for her 
to cohabit with a husband who (disregarding the law of nature and common 
propriety) only sought ways to giatifyhis lust; was minded to be divoicedfrom 
him. But her friends advising hei still to continue with him in hope that he 
might yet mend, she put a force on herself and continued with him. But after 
this, her husband, having gone a journey to Alexandiia, was leported to her as 
living there more licentiously than ever ; whereupon, she (feaiing lest by her 
continuing in connexion with him, she should he counted a partakei of his sms) 
sent him what is termed a bill of divorce and separated fiom him. But this 
excellent fellow, ivho ought to have lejoiced that his wife (who formerly com- 
mitted the basest lewdness, and took pleasure in drunkenness and all manner 
of vice) had now desisted from such practices herself and wished him to desist 
also, and had got divorced fiom him only because he would not comply, publicly 
accused her of being a Christian. Whereupon she pie'^ented a petition to thee, 
O empeior, that she might have liberty fiist to set her affairs in older, after 
which settlement she would put in an answer to the accusation. To which you 
condescended. 

But hei heretofore husband, being unable to substantiate anything against her, 
set upon one Ptolomeeus (the same whom Uibicms has put to death) who had been 
her instructor m the chpstian religion, in the following manner. He persuaded 
a centuiion, who was his friend, to apprehend Ptolomseus, and having put him 
in bonds to ask him this one question, Whether he were a Christian. Proloraagus 
(being a lover of truth and a hater of deceit and equivocation) confessed that 
he was a Christian; whereupon the centurion caused him to be bound in 
fetters, and afflicted him with a long impiisonment. At length being biought 
before Uibicius, he was again asked the plain question, Whether he were a 
Christian- He, knowing in himself the blessings he had received tlirough the 
doctrine of Chiist, again confessed himself a follower of that heavenly learning. 
For he who denies himself to he a Chnstian, either denies because he disap- 
proves of Christianity, or avoids the profession of it because he feels himself 
unworthy and a stranger to its blessings ; neither of which can be said of a 
true Chnstian. He was immediately ordeied to execution. Whereupon one 
Lucius (himself a Christian) considering the injustice of the sentence, said to 
Boldness Urbicius ; — “ What is the reason that you have sentenced a man who is neither 
and Chris- an adulterer, nor a fornicator, nor a murderer, nor a thief, nor a lohber, nor 
Etancy of convicted of any misdemeanor whatever, but simply owns to the appellation of a 
Lucius Chiistian ? Such proceedings as these, 0 Urbicius, aie not in chaiactei with the 
“ Pious ” emperor, or the “ philosopher ” son of Caesar, or the “ sacred” senate.® 
Con- Urbicius made no reply, except, You seem to be one of this sort, your- 

demned self ” Lucius admitting that it was so, Uibicius ordered him also to he led ofi‘ 
and mar- to execution. He declared himself much obliged to him, “ for 1 shall be 
Aftird (said he) from such wicked tyrants, and go to my God, a gracious 

also mar- father and king.” A third stepping forward and making the same profession, 
tyred. 'was condemned to undergo the same punishment. 

Gratian -A.nd thus mucli out of the Apology of Justin, by the which story 

suspect- ^ 

ed. (1) Euseb. lib. IV cap. 17. Just Apol II cap 2 — 4— Ed. 

(2) On this passage, partly, Valesms grounds his opinion that this Apology was presented in 
the life-time of Antoninus Pius But Dupin and Tillemont explain it as referring to Marcus 
Antoninus and Lucius Commodus, his sou, or M Antoninus and Lucius Verus.— -Er 
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it may appear not to be true what Gratian attributeth unto Hyginus, The 
bishop of Rome, the deciding of causes matrimonial, seeing that in perZll- 
Justin’s time (who was in the same age as Hyginus), the divorcement 
of this woman in this history above touched, was not decided by any A.D. 
ecclesiastical law, or brought before any bishop, but was brought 
before a heathen prince, and determined by the law civil. 

Henry of Herford [in Westphalia] recordeth, out of the Martyro ^ 

logy of Isuardus, of one Concordius, a minister of the city of Spoleto, 
who, in the reign of this Antoninus Verus, because he would not 
sacrifice unto Jupiter, but did spit in the face of the idol, after divers Sth m " 
and sundry punishments sustained, at last with the sword was beheaded. JJe Soi 
Vincentius^ reciteth a long story of his acts and life, whereof some part, 
perhaps, may seem tolerable. But this verily appeareth to be false 
and fabulous, concerning the water flowing beside his sepulchre in the 
aforenamed city of Spoleto, unto the which water was given (saith vmcen- 
Vincentius) by the virtue of him for whose name he suffered, to peeted of 
restore sight to the blind, to heal the sick, and to cast out devils, etc. untruth 
Which kind of virtue, to open the eyes of the blind, and to expel 
devils, neither doth God give to any creature of water, neither is it 
likely that Concordius, the blessed martyr, did or would require any 
such thing at the hands of God. 

Isuardus and Bede, Vincentius and Henry of Herford, with other 
authors more, make relation of divers other martyrs that by sundry kinds 
of torments were put to death under the aforesaid Antoninus Verus : 
the names of whom be Symmetrius, Florellus, Pontian, Alexander, Men who 
Caius, Epipodius, Victor, Corona, Marcellus, and Valerian. The 
cause of whose martyrdom was the reprehending of idolatry, and 
because, at the emperor’s commandment, they would not sacrifice to 
idols. Many sorts of punishments and miracles are told of them ; 
but at length the end of them all is this, that they were beheaded. 
Whereby it may be the more suspected the histories of these writers 
not to be certain or true, as well touching these as also other martyrs, 
as may appear in Vincentius, in Petrus “ De Natalibus,” and other of mar- 
authors of like sort. In which authors they who list to read more of peSed 
their miracles, there may find them. 

In the rage of this fourth persecution, under the reign of Antoninus justm 
Verus, suffered also the before-mentioned good Justin, who first ex- 
hibited unto the emperor, and to the senate, his second Apology in 
the defence of the Christians, and afterward himself also died a 
martyr. Of whom, in the history of Eusebius,* it is thus recorded : — 

About the time that Polycarp, with divers other saints, suffered martyrdom 
in Pergamos, a city of Asia, this Justin presented a second hook in defence of 
our doctrine to the emperors aforesaid. After which he was also crowned with 
like mart 3 nrdom unto those whom he, in his book, had defended ; through the 
malicious means and crafty circumvention of Crescens. 

This Crescens was a philosopher, conforming his life and manners to the Cre«5eenq, 
Cynical denomination, whom because this Justin had confuted in open audience ; a phiioso- 
he therefore, as much as in him lay, did work and procure unto him this crown 
of martyrdom. And thus much did also Justin (himself a philosopher of no the death 
mean order) foresee and declare in his aforesaid Apology, predicting almost all 
those things beforehand which»were to happen unto Mm, in these words. “ 1 

(1) Vincent hb. x. cap. 108. 

(3) Eu4.eb. lib IV cap 16 Just Apol II cap 8— En 
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The also expect myself to be betrayed and put in the stocks by some one of those 
Tenecu- ^ named, perhaps by that pseudo-philosopher, Crescens, who is 

UonT fonder of fame than of truth : for the man does not deserve the name of a philoso- 

pher, who publicly asserts what he does not know to be true — for example, 

A.D. « that the Chiistians are atheistical and impious persons ’ — merely to gratify and 
161 please the multitude. In so doing he commits a giievous error If he never 
to met with any account of oui doctrine, it is very wicked of him to inveigh 

180. against us, and he is far worse in so doing than the generality of men, who are 

mostly cautious how they talk about what they do not understand, lest they 
speak what is false. If he has met with it, but did not understand the majestic 
A slave of sublimity thereof ; or, understanding it, acts thus in order to avoid the suspicion 
of being himself a Christian, that is still moie base and wicked, in that he 
avows himself the slave of popular opinion and the fear of man. For I would 
have you know that, when I pioposed and asked him some questions on the 
subject, I discovered that he really knew nothing about it. And to piove the 
truth of what I say, I am ready (if these our disputations have not come to 
your knowledge) to propose the questions to him again in your presence — and 
this exercise will be by no means derogatory to your Imperial Dignity. But 
if both my questions and his answers have been made known to you, then it 
must be clear to you already, that he is quite ignorant of our leligion. If, how- 
Cresccns ever, he understands it, but does not freely declare himself because of bis audi- 
uniearn-” tors, then is he plainly no philosopher (as I said before), but a slave to populai 
ed phiio- opinion ; and has no esteem for that most excellent saying of Socrates in Plato, 
iopher that no man is to be prefeired before the truth.” 

And thus much of Justin, out of Justin himself. 

Now, to verify that which Justin here of himself doth prophesy, 
‘‘ That Crescens would procure his death,” Tatian (a man brought 
mended tip of a child in the learning of the Gentiles, and who obtained in 
the same not a little fame, and who also left behind him many good 
monuments and commentaries,) writeth in his book against the gen- 
^ra!se of Justm,” saith he, “ that most excellently 

Justin learned man, full well spake and uttered his mind, that the afore- 
recited men were like unto thieves, or liers by the high-way side.” 
And in the said book, speaking afterwards of certain philosophers, 
the said Tatian inferreth thus : “ Crescens, therefore,” saith he, 
“ when he came first into that great city, passed all others in the 
vicious love of children, and was very much given to covetousness ; 
and whereas he taught that men ought not to regard death, he himself 
did fear death, and he did all his endeavour to oppress Justin with 
death, as with the greatest evil that was ; and all because that Justin, 
speaking truth, reproved the philosophers to be men only for the 
belly, and deceivers : and this was the cause of Justin’s martyrdom.” 

Jerome, in his Ecclesiastical Catalogue, thus wntetli: “Justin, 
when in the city of Rome he had his disputations, and had reproved 
Crescens, the Cynic, a great blasphemer of the Christians, for a 
Martyr- fearing death, and also a follower of lust and 

dom of lechery ; at last, by his endeavour and conspiracy, was accused to he 
thenobie ^ Christian, and for Christ shed his blood,” a.d. 153, under Anto- 
pherand Pius, accordmg to the abbot of Ursperg; but according to 

chnbtian others, A.D, 165 OT 166, in the sixth year of the emperor Marcus 
A.D. 166 . Antoninus.^ 

(1) Foxe quotes also the Chronicle of Eusebius (as others have done) for the earlier of these two 
dates but the passage in the Chronicle is quite ambiguous, and in reality speaks rather of the nse 
of Crescens at Rome , and what he adds about Justin’s martyrdom may be by anticipation. In his 
History Eusebius places it under Marcus Aurelius. Tatian-, the pupil of Justin, says he died the 
sixth year of M. Aurelius, or a n 166 The Alexandrine Chromcle sets down his death under 
the consulate ot Oiplutusand Pudens, or a d. 165 “ Cum ergo Marco Veroque imperantibus pen- 

eritJustinus,multam ven speciemhabet Chronici Alexandrini.sententia, quae S. Justinimartynum 
huio anno (165) ilhgavit ” “ Basnagii Annales Politico eccles.” (Rotei 706), ad an 165, § 5 —Ed. 
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Here is to be gathered how Epiplianius was deceived in the time 
of his death, saying, ‘‘ That he suffered under Rusticus the prefect, 
and Adrian the emperor, being of thirty years of age which indeed 
agreeth neither with Eusebius, nor Jerome, nor Suidas, nor others 
more, who manifestly declare and testify how he exhibited his Apology 
unto Antoninus Pius, who came after Adrian. Thus hast thou, good 
reader, the life of this learned and blessed martyr, fully and amply 
discoursed, for the better commendation of his excellent and notable 
virtues, of whose final end thus writeth Photius, saying, ‘‘ That he, 
suffering for Christ, died cheerfully and with honour.” ’ 

In the time of the same Marcus a great number of them which truly 
professed Christ, suffered most cruel torments and punishments, both 
in Asia and France. In the number of whom was Polycarp, the 
worthy bishop of Smyrna, who, in the great rage of this persecution 
in Asia, among many other most constant saints, was also martyred. 
Of whose end and martyrdom I thought it here not inexpedient to 
commit to history so much as Eusebius^ declareth to be taken out of 
a certain letter or epistle, written by them of his own church to all 
the brethren throughout the world the tenor of which epistle here 
followeth. 

The church of God which sojourns at Smyrna to that which sojomns at 
Philomelium,^ and to all the churches throughout the world composing the holy 
catholic church, mercy, peace, and the love of God the Father and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, be multiplied! We have written to inform you, brethren, con- 
cerning the martyrs, but particularly concerning the blessed Polycarp, who, as 
it were, sealed up the persecution with his own blood. 

And in the same epistle, before they enter into further matter of 
Polycarp, they discourse of other martyrs, describing what patience 
they abode in and showed, in suffering their torments. 

Their patience was so admirable (saith the epistle) that the hy-standers were 
amazed ; while they beheld them torn with whips till their veins and arteries 
appeared, yea and even their bowels and the inward structure of their frame 
were laid open to view ; then, laid on prickly sea-shells, and on little slurp 
spikes or nails called o/SeXicrKot, and, in short, made to go thiough every kind 
of punishment and torture that could be devised,* and, lastly, thrown to the 
wild beasts to be devoured. 

But especially in the aforesaid epistle, mention is made of one 
Germanicus, how he most worthily persevered and overcame, by the 
grace of God, that fear of death which is engrafted in the common 
nature of all men ; whose patience and sufferance were so notable, 
that tlie whole multitude, wondering at this beloved martyr of God 
for this his so bold constancy, and also at the singular strength and 
fortitude of the whole of the Christians, began suddenly to cry with a 
loud voice, saying, “ Take away the atheists let Polycarp be sought 

(11 “Cum dignitate et Isetus pro Christo pertulit ” [Bibliotheca, cod. 125, col. 306, Edit 1612. 
—Ed] 

(2) Hist Eccl lib iv cap. 15. The whole of the matter from hence to the bottom of page 134, is 
from this chapter of Eusebius , a new translation however is substituted for Eoxe's, which is often 
loose and obscure — Ed 

(3) Eusebius has Kara Uovrov, a palpable error (as Valesius observovs) for Kara rrdvra roirov 

(4) Philomehum “ urbs erat Majoris Phrygias, celebns famse, cujas meininere Strabo, Stephanus, 
etc” Smithi Anriotat p 113, edit. Oxon 1709.— Ed 

(5) Aipe Toi/ff d0iov9 “ Christianos ita appellahant effen hi idolatrae, quia istorum fictitiis 
numniibus supplicate et sacnficare noluennt.” Smith’s note in “ Eccles Smyrnensis Epist de 
Polycarpi Mart.” § 3, which Mr Jacobson confirms (“ Patres Apostohci,” edit. Oxon. 1838) by 
referring to Justin Mart Apol i ^ 0 — Ed^. 
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for.’’ And whilst a great uproar and tumult began thus to be raised 
upon those cries, a certain Christian, named Quintus, lately come out 
of Phrygia, having been shown the wild beasts and threatened with 
being thrown to them, quailed with fear, and, to save his life, gave 
in. The letter states, that this man had, more hastily than wisely, 
rushed up, with others, before the tribunal ; and thereupon being 
taken, afforded by his apostasy a signal warning to all, not to venture 
on such trials fool-hardily and without counting the cost. 

But now we will surcease to speak more of them, and return to 
Polycarp, of whom the aforesaid letter consequently declareth as 
followeth : 

The admirable Polycarp, when first he heard what was passing, was not at 
all flurried, but preserved his usual calmness and presence of mind, and pur- 
posed to remain in the city . but being prevailed on by those about him, who 
earnestly besought him to convey himself away, he retired to a village not far 
ofFj and there, with a few friends, he spent his time entirely, night and day, in 
praying (as he had ever been wont) for the peace of all the churches throughout 
the woild. Three days before he was apprehended, as he was thus praying at 
night, he fell asleep, and saw in a dream the pillow take fire under his head, 
and presently consumed. Waking thereupon, he forthwith related the vision 
to those about him, and prophesied that he should be burnt alive for Christ’s 
sake. It is further stated, that when the persons who were in search of him 
were close at hand, he was induced, for the love of the brethien, to retire to 
another village, to which, notwithstanding, the pursuers soon followed him; 
and having caught a couple of boys dwelling thereabout, they whipped one of 
them till he directed them to Polycarp’s retreat. The pursueis having arrived 
late in the day,i found him gone to bed, in the top room of the house, whence 
he might have escaped into another house, if he would ; but this he refused 
to do, saying, The will of the Lord he done.” Hearing that they were 
come, as the said history relates, he came down, and spoke to them with a 
cheerful and pleasant ^countenance : so that they were wonder-struck, who, 
having never known the*man before, now beheld his venerable age and the gravity 
and composure of his manner,^ and wondered why they should be so earnest 
for the apprehension of so old a man. He immediately ordered a table to be 
laid for them, and exhoited them to eat heartily, and begged them to allow him 
one hour to pray, without molestation ; which being granted, he rose and began 
to pi ay, and was so full of the grace of God, that they who were piesent and 
heard lus prayers were astonished, and many now felt sorry that so venerable 
and godly a man should be put to death. 

After this the aforesaid epistle or letter, prosecuting the history, 
addeth more, as followeth : — 

When he had finished his prayers, wherein he made mention of all whom he 
had ever been connected with, small and great, noble and vulgar, and of the 
whole catholic church throughout the world, the hour being come for their 
departure, they set him on an ass and brought him to the city, on the great 
sabbaths There met him the irenaich^ Herod, and his father Nicetes, who 
taking him up into their chariot, began to exhoit him, saying, “ What harm is 
it to say * Lord Caesar,’ and to sacrifice, and save yourself? ” At first he was 
silent : but being pressed to speak, he said, “ I will not do as you advise me.” 
When they saw that he was not to be persuaded, they gave him rough language, 
and pushed him hastily down, so that in descending from the chariot he grazed 

(1) The origmal is 6>^fc T^jr &pat, “ late in the day Ed. 

(2) eiiffTadeT rov rponou, “the composure of his manner,” a reading which some MSS pre- 
sent, seems preferable to the other tw kvtrraQei rov ^poa-unov, “ the composure of his countenance.” 
Vide Vales, in Euseh iv. 15 — Ed 

(3) Valesius considers this to have been a Saturday, on which the first day of unleavened bread 
happened to fall. Usher and Pagi consider that among Chisstians it could only mean the Saturday 
before Easter. Pagi shows that Saturday before Eastej: (according to Eastern computation) fell 
on March 26, in the year 169 See infra, p 136, note 2 —Ed. 

(4) “ Irenarch ” was an officer of the council, answering to our * ‘ Maishal,” or * ‘ Sergeant at Arms.” 
See Vales, not. in loc.— E d 
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his shin. Bufe he, unmoved as if he had suffered nothing, went on cheerfully, The 
under the conduct of his guards, to the Stadium, There, the noise being so fourth 
great that few could hear anything, a voice from heaven said to Polycarp as he 

entered the Stadium, “ Be strong, Polycarp, and play the man.” No one saw ^ 

him that spake, but many of our people heard the voice. When he was brought A. 1). 
to the tribunal, there was a great tumult as soon as it was generally understood 161 
that Poly carp was apprehended. The proconsul asked him, if he were Poly- to 
carp. When he assented, the former counselled him to deny Christ, saying, 180 
“ Consider thyself, and have pity on thy own great age and many other such- comfort- 
like speeches which they are wont to make : — “ Swear by the fortune of Caesar” ed by a 
— “ Repent” — say, Take away the atheists.” Then Polycarp, with a grave 
aspect, beholding all the multitude in the Stadium, and waving his hand to heaven 
them, he gave a deep sigh, and, looking up to heaven, said, ** Take away the 
atheists.” The proconsul then urged him, saying, “ Swear, and I will release 
thee; — reproach Christ.” Polycarp answered, “ Eighty and six years have I A faithful 
served him, and he never once wronged me ; how then shall I blaspheme my his 
King, who hath saved me ?” The proconsul again urged him, “ Swear by the Lord 
fortune of Caesar.” Polycarp replied, Since you still vainly strive to make 
me swear by the fortune of Caesar, as you express it, affecting ignorance of my 
real character, hear me frankly declaring what I am — I am a Christian — and if Poiycarp 
you desire to learn the Christian doctrine, assign me a day, and you shall hear.” to 
The proconsul said, ** Persuade the people.” Polycarp said, “ I have thought 
proper to address you, because we are taught to pay to magistracies and powers doctrine, 
ordained of God, all honour, which is consistent with a good conscience. But Obedient 
I do not hold those people worthy that I should apologize to them.” Here- 
upon the proconsul said, I have wild beasts ; and I will expose you to them, Threaten- 
unlesa you repent.” “ Call for them,” replied Polycarp ; “ for repentance with ed with 
us is a wicked thing, if it is to be a change from the better to the worse, but a 
good thing if it is to be a change from evil to good.” I will tame thee with 
nre,” said the proconsul, since you despise the wild beasts, unless you repent.” 

Then said Polycai*p, ** You threaten me with fire, which burns for an hour, and 
is soon extinguished; but the fire of the futiire judgment, and of eternal 
punishment reserved for the ungodly, you are ignorant of. But why do you 
delay? Do whatever you please.” 

While saying this, and much more of the same kind, he was filled with 
confidence and joy, and grace shone in his countenance, and was so far from 
being confounded by the proconsul’s menaces, that, on the contrary, the pro- 
consul himself was visibly embarrassed, and sent the herald to proclaim thrice 
in the mid(fie of the Stadium, “ Polycarp hath professed^ himself a Christian.” 

Which words were no sooner spoken, but the whole multitude, both of Gentiles 
and Jews, dwelling at Smyrna, with outrageous fury shouted aloud, “ This is 
the doctor of Asia, the father of the Christians, and the subverter of our gods, 
who hath taught many not to sacrifice nor adore.” They now called on Philip, 
the asiarch,^ to let loose a lion against Polycarp. But^he refused,, alleging that 
he had closed his exhibition. They then unanimously shouted, that he should 
be burnt alive. For his vision must needs be accomplished— the vision which 
he had when he was praying, and saw his pillow burnt, when he turned to the 
faithful that were with him, and said, prophetically, ‘‘ I must be burnt alive.” 

This was no sooner said, than done ; for the people immediately gathered wood 
and other dry matter from the workshops and baths : in which service the Jews 
(with their usual malice) were particularly^ forward to help. 

The pile being now made^ he put off his garments and unloosed his girdle, 
and attempted to take off his shoes, — a thing which he had not been accustomed 
to do— because the faithful were wont to strive who should be most assiduous Example 
in serving him. For even in his younger days he had been held in great 
respect, for his integrity and blameless conduct. Immediately the materials 
for making the pile were placed around him, and when they would have 
fastened him to the stake, he said, “ Leave me as I am ; for he who giveth me 
strength to sustain the fire, will enable me also, without your securing me with 
nails, to remain without flinching in the pile.” Upon which they bound him willing to 
without nailing him. So he^* having his hands bound behind him, like a dis- suffer. 

(I) Asiarch” was the chief-priest of the council* one of his duties was to superintend the 
(Tames, which he often gave at his own expense. See Vales not in locum.— Ed. 
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THE TEN PERSECUTIONS 

tinguislied ram selected from a large flock, to be offered as an acceptable burnt- 
offering to God Almighty, said thus • — “ O Father of thy beloved and blessed Son 
Jesus Christ, through whom we have attained the knowledge of thee, the God of 
angels and piincipalities, and of all creation, and of all the just who live in thy 
sight, I bless thee that thou hast counted me worthy of this day and of this hour, 
to receive my portion among the number of maityis m the cup of Christ, for 
the resun ection and eternal life both of soul and body, in the incorruption of 
the Holy Ghost; among whom may I be received before thee this day, as a 
sacrifice well-savoured and acceptable, which thou the faithful and true God 
hast prepaied, piomised beforehand, and fulfilled accoidingly. Wherefore I 
praise thee foi all things, I bless thee, I glorify thee, through the eternal High- 
Priest, J esus Christ, thy well-beloved Son , through whom to thee with him, in 
the Holy Spirit, be gloiy, both now and foi ever. Amen.” 

As soon as he had utteied the woid “Amen,” and finished his prayer, the 
ofliceis lighted the fiie; and a great flame bursting out, w'e, to whom it was 
given to see it, and who were also reserved to relate to others what happened, 
we saw a wonder. For the flame, forming the appearance of an arch, as the sail 
of a vessel filled with wind, surrounded, as with a wall, the body of the maityr; 
which was in the midst, not as burning flesh, but as gold and silver refining in 
the furnace. We received also in our nostrils such a fragrance as proceeds 
fiom frankincense or some other precious perfume. At length the wicked 
people, observing that his body could not be consumed with the fire, ordered 
the confector^ to approach, and to plunge his sword into his body. Upon this 
such a quantity of blood gushed out, that the file was extinguished; and all the 
multitude were astonished to see this difference providentially made between 
the unbelievers and the elect, of whom this most admirable man was one, the 
last suiviving apostolical and prophetical teacher in our times, having been the 
bishop of the catholic church of Smyrna ; for whatever he spoke, both has been 
and shall he accomplished. But the en\ious, malignant, and spiteful enemy of 
the just, ohseiving the gloiiousness of his martyrdom, and the blamelessness of 
his life, even from his youth up, and knowing that he was now ci owned with 
immortality, and had received the piize of unquestionable victory, studied to 
prevent us from obtaining his poor body, though many of us longed to do so, 
that we might have coiqmunion with his sacred remains.® For some persons 
suggested to Nicetes, the father of Herod and the brother of Alce,^ to go to the 
proconsul, and entreat him not to deliver the body to the Christians, “ lest,” 
said they, “ leaving the crucified one, they should begin to worship And 

they said these things upon the suggestions and arguments of the Jews, who 
also watched us when we were going to take the body from the pile : unac- 
quainted indeed with our views, viz. that it is not possible for us to forsake 
Christ, who suffered for the salvation of all who are to be saved ^ of the human 
race, nor ever to worship any other. For Him, as being the Son of God, we 
worship ; but the martyrs, as disciples and folio weis of the l<ord, we love^^ and 
that justly, on account of the distinguished affection which they boie toward 
their King and Master. And may we be ranked at last in their number ! The 
centurion, perceiving the malevolence of the Jews, placed the body in the midst 
of the fire, and burned it. Then we gathered up his bones — more precious than 
gold and jew^els — and deposited them m a proper place, where, if possible, we 
shall meet, and the Lord will grant us in gladness and joy to celebrate the 
birthday of his mait3rTdom, both in commemoration of those who have wrestled 
before us, and for the instruction and confirmation of those who come after. 

Thus much concerning the blessed Polycarp, who, together with eleven 
Philadelphians, was crowned with martyrdom at Smyrna: who alone is so pre- 
eminently famous among all men, that even the heathens eveiy where make 
mention of him. 

(1) “ Confector,” an officer whose business it was, in the Roman games, to dispatch any beast 
that was unruly or dangerous —Ed 

(2) This IS evplained from Optatus, by Valesiua, offerre ad sepulchra martyriun but this 
does not imply relic “ vrorship ” Vide Chemnitz “ Exanien Couc Trident ” pars in. loc, 4, sect, v. 
§ 9 , and pars iv loc 1, sect in § 5 — Ed. 

(3) Alee, probably the chnstian woman who is spoken of with honoui m Ignatius’s epistle to 
the Smyrnaeans 

(4) As many, I mean, as are elected to salvation " this is Foxe’s translation of the ■word 
a-t^.^o}X(-viaVf renfleied in the English Bible, more correctly, “such as should be saved,” Acts ii 47 
■* Servandorum” 18 the translation in the Magdeburg Centunators, cent ii col 27, edit. Ib24 — Ed. 

(5) Mark what he saith , we love them, and wmship them not 
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Tims have you heard, out of the epistle of the brethren of Smyrna, .The 
the whole order and life of Polycarp : whereby it may appear that he 
was a very aged man, who had served Christ eighty-six years since 
the first knowledge of him, and served also in the ministry about the A.D. 
space of seventy years. This Polycarp was the scholar and hearer of 161 
John the evangelist, and was placed by the said John in Smyrna, Of 

him also Ignatius maketh mention in his epistle, which he wrote in L. 

his journey to Rome, going toward his martyrdom, and commendeth 
to him the government of his church at Antioch, whereby it appearetli Poijcarp 
that Polycarp was then in the ministry. Likewise Irenseus writeth 
of the said Polycarp after this manner : ‘‘ He always taught,’’ said 
he, “ those things which he had learned of the apostles (leaving them 
to the church), and which are alone true, Whereunto also all the 
churches that be in Asia, and all they which succeeded after Poly carp, to 
this day, bear witness.”' And the same Irenasus witnesseth also that 
the said Polycarp wrote an epistle to the Philippians,*'* which whether Epistie of 
it be the same that is now extant and read in the name of Polycarp, it Jo^thepS- 
is doubted of some : notwithstanding in the said epistle divers tilings i^ppwns. 
are found very wholesome and apostolic : as where he teacheth of 
Christ, of ju^ment, and of the resurrection. Also he writeth of Justinoa- 
faith very worthily, thus declaring, that by grace we are saved, and 
not by works, but in the will of God by Jesus Christ. 

In Eusebius® we read in like manner a part of an epistle written irenasus 
by Irenseus to Florinus, wherein is declared, how that the said Irenseus, saStlrnu 
being yet young, was with Polycarp in Asia ; and at what time he 
wrote, well remembered what Polycarp did, and the places where he 
sat teaching, his whole order of life, and the proportion of his body, 
wdth the sermons which he uttered to the people. And furthei- Pniycarp 
more, he perfectly remembered, how that the* said Polycarp often- sauJ®\‘th 
times reported unto him those things which he had heard them speak 
concerning the Lord’s doings, power, and doctrine, who heard the 
Word of Life with their own ears, all which [things] were consonant 
and agreeable to the holy scripture. This, with much more, hath 
Irenseus concerning Polycarp. 

Jerome also, writing of the same Polycarp, ^ hath, how he was in xhoau- 
great estimation throughout all Asia, for that he was scholar to the 
apostles, and to them who did see and were conversant with Christ 
himself: whereby it is to be conjectured his authority was great, of Asia 
not only with them of his own church, but with all other churches 
about him. 

Irenseus, in his book against heresies, and Eusebius^ in his 
Ecclesiastical History, report this worthy saying of Polycarp : This 
Polycarp,” saith he, “ meeting at a certain time Marcion, the heretic, 
who said to him, ^ Dost thou not know me made answer, ‘ I know' 
that thou art the first-begotten of Satan.”' So great fear what evil 
might ensue thereof, had the disciples of the apostles, that they w^ould 
not even speak to those whom they knew to be depravers of the 
verity, even as St, Paul saith : A heretic, after the first and second 
admonition, shun and avoid, knowing that he which is such a one, is 
perverse and sinneth, ai\d damneth himself.” 

(1) Iren. lib. hi. cap. 3, as quoted by Eu&ebius.— Eu (2) Iren, ibid Euseb lib. hi. cap. 36.— Ed. 

(3) Euseb. lib. v. cap. 20 (4) Jerom. De Vins niust cap. 27 —Ed 

(5) Ex Iienaeo, lib. iii. cap 3 , et Euseb Ub iv. cap 14 .— Ed. 
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The Over and besides, it is witnessed by the said Irenseus, that Polycarp 
came to Rome in the time of Anicetus, bishop of Rome, about the 
uon. hox^ 160, 10 . thc icign of Antoninus Pius: the cause 

A. D. of his coming thither appeareth to be about the controversy of Easter- 
161 day, wherein the Asians and the Romans something disagreed among 
ISO ^^^^iselves. And therefore the said Polycarp, in the behalf of the 

1- brethren and church of Asia, took his long journey thither, to come 

9*’^^ confer with Anicetus. Whereof writeth also Nicephorus,^ 
leuetr" Polycarp and Anicetus something varied in opinions 

with Am- and judgment about that matter, and yet that, notwithstanding, both 
Th^East communicated either with the other, insomuch that Ani- 

and lio- cetus, in his church, gave place to Polycarp, to minister the communion 
Simeh and sacrament of the Lord’s supper, for honour sake. Which may 
ab?ut ^ notable testimony now to us, that the doctrine concerning the 
Easter- free use and liberty of ceremonies, was at that time retained in the 
D^Lr- church without any offence of stomach, or breach of Christian peace in 
enceof the church. 

iiies caus- This Polycarp (as is above mentioned) suffered his martyrdom 
breach of cvcn in Ihs own church at Smyrna, where he had laboured so many 
thTpn-^*^ years in planting of the gospel of Christ ; which was in the fourth 
mjtive persecution after Nero,^ when Marcus Aurelius Antoninus and Lucius 
A D*^^i 69 . Verus reigned, a.d. 167, as the abbot of Ui-sperg® affirmeth ; 

* and in the year 169, and the seventh of M. Antoninus, as Eusebius 
witnesseth in his Chronicles the seventh day before the kalends of 
Sociates March;® whereby it appeareth that Socrates (cited in the ‘‘Historia 
Tripartita”) was much deceived, saying, that Polycarp suffered in the 
hwtory time of Gordian.® 

In this fourth persecution, besides Polycarp and others mentioned 
before, we read also in' Eusebius of divers others, who about the same 
time likewise did suffer at Smyrna.’ 

Of Germanicus mention is made above, in the story of Polycarp, 
of whom writeth Eusebius,® noting him to be a young man, and most 
constantly to persevere in the profession of Christ’s doctrine ; whom 
when the proconsul wanted to persuade to remember his youth, and to 
spare himself, being in the flower of his age, he would not be allured ; 
but constantly and boldly, and of his own accord, incited and pro- 
voked the wild beasts to come upon him, and to devour him, that he 
might be delivered more speedily out of this wretched life. 

Metrodo- Over and besides, in the same persecution suffered moreover 
Somus. Metrodorus, a minister, who was given to the fire, and so consumed. 
A.nother was worthy Pionius, who, after much boldness of speech, 
with his apologies exhibited, and his orations made to the people in 


(1) Niceph hb iv, cap. 39. [See rather Irenseus, apud Euseb. Hist EccLlib v. cap 24 .— Ed J 

(2) Baronius places the marfrrdom under the year 169 and the Alexandnne Chronicle (cited 
m the note of Pagi) fixes the very day (vii. Cal. Ap. e.e. March 26), for those who delight in such 
exactitude. See Baron. “ Aunal. Eccles.” tom ii, p.241, edit. Lucae, 1738, also supri, p 132, 
note 3 —Ed. 

(3) Conrad d Lichtenaw, abbot of Ursperg, whose chronicle is often made use of by Foxe. He 
died in the thirteenth century , but the chronicle, though well spoken of by Meusel, (p. 77), is sup- 
posed to have little of his hand in it — En 

(4) The date is so described in the Chronicle of Eusebius, as translated into Latin by Jerome 
A D. 169, however, is really the mnih of Marcus Antoninus.— Ed 

(5) i. e. February 23d, the day on which his martyrdom is commemorated in the Greek and 
Roman martyrologies. It does not however at all follow (as Ifegi observes) that this was the real 
day. See suprd, note 2. — ^En 

(6) Hist. Tripart lib ix cap 38. — En (7) Euseb hb. iv. cap. 15. 

(8) Ex Euseb Hist. Eccles lib. iv. cap IS 
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the defence of Christian faith, and after much relieving and comfort- The 
ing of such as were in prisons and otherwise discomforted, at last was atSI 
put to cruel torments and afflictions ; then given likewise to the fire, 
and so finished his blessed testimony. A. D. 

Beside these also suffered Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonica, a 161 
woman ; who, after their most constant and worthy confessions, were 
put to death at Pergamos, in Asia, as witnesseth Eusebius.^ la- 

under the said Antoninus Verus, and in the same persecution, 
which raged not in Rome and Asia only, but in other countries also, secuSn 
suffered the glorious and most constant martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, and v!en- 
two cities in France ; giving to Christ a glorious testimony, and to 
all Christian men a spectacle or example of singular constancy and France, 
fortitude in Christ our Saviour. The history of whom, because it is 
written and set forth by their own churches, where they did suffer, 
mentioned in Eusebius,^ I thought here to express the same in the 
form and effect of their own words, as there is to be seen. The title 
of which their epistle, written to the brethren of Asia and Phrygia, 
thus beginneth : — 


A Letter of the Brethren of France, in the Cities of Vienne and 
Lyons, to the Brethren of Asia and Phrygia. 

The servants of Christ, inhabiting the cities of Vienne and Lyons, in France, 
to the brethren throughout Asia and Phrygia, having the same faith and 
hope of redemption wiSi Us ; peace, giace, and glory from God the Father, 
and from Christ Jesus our Lord.® 

We are not competent to describe with accuracy in words or in writing, the 
greatness of the affliction sustained here by the saints, the intense animosity of 
the heathen against them, and the complicated sufferings of the blessed martyrs. 

The grand enemy assaulted us with aU his might ; and by his first essays, 
exhibited intentions of exercising malice without limits and without control. 

He left no method untried to habituate his slaves to his bloody work, and to 
prepare them by previous exercises against the servants of God. Christians 
were absolutely prohibited from appearing in any houses except their own, in 
baths, in the market, or in any public place whatever. The grace of God, 
however, fought for us, preserving the weak and exposing the strong ; who, like 
pillars, were able to withstand him in patience and to draw the whole fury of 
the wicked against themselves. These entered into the contest and sustained 
every species of pain and reproach. What was heavy to others, to them was 
light, while they were hastening to Christ; evincing indeed, that “the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed in us.” The first trial was from the people at large; shouts, blows, 
the dragging of their bodies, the plundering of their goods, casting of stones, 
and the confining of them within their own houses, and all the indignities 
which may be expected from a fierce and outr^eous multitude, these were 
magnanimously sustained. And now, being led into the forum by the tribune 
and the magistrates, they were examined before all the people, whether they 
were Chiistians ; and on pleading guilty, were shut up in prison till the arrival 
of the governor. Before him they were at length brought ; and he treated us 
with great savageness of manners. The spirit of Vettius Epagathus, one of the vettius 
brethren, w^as roused— a man full of charity both to God and man — whose 
conduct was so exemplary, though but a youth, that he might justly be com- martyr, 
pared to old Zacharias ; for he “ walked in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless a man ever unwearied in acts of beneficence to 
his neighbours, full of zeal towards God, and fervent in spirit. He could not 

(I) Euseb lib. iv. cap. 15. (2) Euseb Lb. v. cap. 1. 

13 ) The translation of this letter in Milner’s Church Hwtory (vol. i p 224) being very superior 
to Foxe’s, has been here substituted for it, with a few variations.— En. 
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The bear to see so manifest a perversion of justice ; but, being moved with indigna- 
Fourih tion, he demanded to be heard in behalf of the brethren, and pledged himself 
^0 prove that there was nothing atheistic or impious among them. Those about 

the tribunal shouted against him. He was a man of quality ; and the governor, 

A. D. being vexed and iiiitated by so equitable a demand from such a person, only 
161 asked him if he vrere a Christian ; and this he confessed in the most open 
to manner* — the consequence was, that he was ranked amongst the rnaityrs. 

180. He was called indeed, the Advocate of the Christians , but lie^had an advocate 
^ within, the Holy Spirit, more abundantly than Zacharias, which he demon- 

stoutness strated by the fulness of his charity, cheerfully laying down his life in defence 
Qjpj^jg bvethren ; for he was, and is still, a genuine disciple of Christ, “following 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” 

The rest began now to he proved.^ The capital martyrs appeared indeed 
ready for the contest, and discharged thcii part with all alacrity of mind. 
The Others seemed not so ready , but lather, unexercised, and as yet weak and 
o^^eSam ^^^ble to sustain the shock of such a contest : of these, ten in number lapsed, 
v,eak whose case filled us with great and unmeasurable sorrow, and dejected the 
Chris- spirits of those who had not yet been apprehended, who, though they sustained 
tians. indignities, yet deserted not the martyrs in their distress. Then we were all 

much alarmed because of the uncertain event of confession ; not that we dreaded 
the torments with which we were threatened, hut because we looked foiward 
to the end, and feared the danger of apostasy. Persons were now apprehended 
daily of such as were counted woithy to fill up the number of the lapsed, so 
that the most excellent were selected from the two churches, even those by 
whose labours they had been founded and established. There w*eie seized at 
the same time some of our heathen seivants, — for the governor had openly 
oideied us and ours all to be examined, — who, by the impulse of Satan, and 
False fearing the torments which they saw inflicted on the saints , at the suggestion 
slanders of the soldieis, accused us of eating human flesh, and of various unnatural 
thifchris- Climes, and of things not fit even to he mentioned oi imagined, and such as 
tians ought not to be believed of mankind 

The rage These things being commonly reported, all were incensed even to madness 
of the against us; so that if some W'ere formerly more moderate on account of any 
against' connexions of blood, affinity or friendship, they were then transported beyond 
the Chris- all bounds with indignfition. Now was it that our Lord’s word w^as fulfilled, 
tuns. ie q'jjg come when, whosoever killeth you, will think that he doeth 

God service ” The holy martyrs now sustained tortures wdiich exceed the 
powers of description ; Satan labouring by means of these tortures, to extort 
something slanderous against Christianity. The whole fuiy of the multitude, 
the governor, and the soldiers, was spent m a particular manner on Sanctus of 
Vienne, the deacon, and on Maturus, a late convert indeed, but a magnanimous 
wrestler in spiritual things ; and on Attains of Pergamos, a man who had ever 
been a pillar and support of our church ; and lastly on Blandina, through whom 
Christ showed that those things that appear unsightly and contemptible among 
men are most honourable in the presence of God, on account of love to his 
name exhibited in real energy, and not in boasting and pompous pretences 
For— while we all feared; and among the rest while her mistiess accoidmg to 
the flesh, who herself was one of the noble aimy of mariyrs, dreaded that she 
would not be able to witness a good confession, because of the weakness of her 
Theciuei body ;— Blandina was endued with so much fortitude, that those who succes- 
and^^reat tortured her from morning to night, w’ere quite worn out with fatigue, 
patienw^'^ and owned themselves conquered and exhausted of their whole apparatus of 
of Blan- toitures, and were amazed to see her still breathing whilst her body was torn 
and laid open : they confessed that any single species of the torture would have 
been sufficient to dispatch her, much more so great a variety as had been 
applied. But the blessed woman, as a generous wrestler, recovered fresh 
vigour in the act of confession ; and it was an evident lefreshment, suppoit, 
and an annihilation of all her pains, to say — “ I am a Christian, and no evil is 
committed among us.” 

Sanctus, mean time Sanctus, having sustained in a manner more than human 

a martyr, the most barbarous indignities, while the impio^us hoped to extort from him 

(1^ Valesius thinks that the oxiginal Steicpi'vowTo is a vox athleUca, and should be translated— 
“ Now after this the rest began to be pi oted" Vid not in loc.— Ed, 
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soniethiTig injurious to the gospel, through the duration and intenseness of his The 
sufferings, resisted with so much firmness, that he would neither tell his own 
name, nor that of his nation or state, nor whether he was a freeman or a slave ; 

but to every interrogatory he answered in Latin, “ I am a Christian.’’ This, 

he repeatedly owned, was to him both name, and country, and family, and A. D. 
every thing, and nothing else could the heathen draw fiom him. Hence the 161 
indignation of the governor and of the torturers was fiercely levelled against to 
this holy person, so that having exhausted all the usual methods of torture, ISO. 
they at last clapped brazen plates to the most tender parts of his body. These ^he noia- 
were made red hot for the purpose of scorching him, and yet he remained We con- 
upright and inflexible, and firm in his confession ; being, no doubt, bedewed US? 
and refreshed by the heavenly fountain of the water of life which flows from 
Christ, His body witnessed indeed the ghastly tortures which he had sustained, The cruel 
being one continued wound and bruise, altogether contracted, and no longer 
retaining the form of a human creature. In this man the view of Clmst suffer- 
itig wrought great marvels, confounded the adversary, and showed for the 
encouragement of the rest, that nothing is to be feared where the love of the 
Father is ; and that nothing is painful where the glory of Christ is exhibited. 

For when, after some days, the impious had renewed his tortures and imagined 
that a fresh application of the same method of punishment to his wounds, now 
swollen and inflamed, must either overcome his constancy, or, by dispatching 
him on the spot, strike a terror into the rest (as he could not even bear to be 
touched by the hand), this was so far from being the case, that, contrary to all Amira- 
expectation, his body recovered its natural position in the second course of g 
torture ; he was restored to his former shape and to the use of his limbs ; so of God: 
that, by the grace of Christ, this cruelty proved not a punishment, but a cure. 

One of those who had denied Christ was Biblias, a female. Satan imagining biWi- 
that he had now devoured her, and desirous to augment her condemnation, by ades, 
inducing her to accuse the Christians falsely, caused her to be led to the torture ; Martyr 
and supposing her to be a weak and timorous creature, tempted her to charge 
us with horrid impieties. But in her torture she recovered herself, and awoke 
as out of a deep sleep, being admonished by a temporary ^punishment of the ' 
danger of eternal fire in hell; and, in opposition to the impious, she said, 

How can we eat infants, — ^we, to whom it is not layvful to eat the blood of 
beasts'^” And now she professed herself a Christian, and was added to the 
army of martyrs. 

The power of Christ, manifested in the patience of his people, had now 
exhausted the usual artifices of torment; and the devil was driven to new 
resources. Christians were thrust into the darkest and most noisome parts of 
the prison : their feet were distended in the slocks, even to the fifth hole ; 
and in this situation they suffered all the indignities which diabolical malice 
could inflict. Hence many of them were suffocated in pnson, whom the Lord, Divers 
showing foith his. own glory, was pleased thus to take to himself. The rest, “USed 
though afflicted to such a degree as to seem scarcely capable of recovery under pubon. 
the kindest treatment, destitute as they were of all help and support, yet 
remained alive, strengthened by the Lord, and confiimed both in mind and 
body : and these encouraged and comforted the rest. 

Some young persons who had been lately seized, and whose bodies had been other 
unexercised with sufferings, being unequal to the severity of the confinement, 
expired. The blessed Pothinus, bishop of Lyons, upwards of ninety years of prison, 
age, and very infirm and asthmatic, yet strong^ in spirit, and panting after 
martyrdom, was dragged befoie the tribunal: his body was worn out indeed 
with age and disease ; yet he retained a soul through which Christy might ^he rage 
triumph. Borne by the soldiers to the tribunal, and attended by the magistrates of the 
and all the multitude, shouting against him as if he were Christ himself, he 
made a good confession. Being asked by the governor who was the God of the pothmus. 
Christians, he answered, “ If ye be worthy, ye shall know,” He was then 
unmercifully dragged about, and suffered variety of ill treatment: those who 
were near, insulted him with their hands and feet, and those at a distance 
threw at him whatever came to hand : every one looked upon liimself as defi- 
cient in zeal if he did not msult him in some way or other; for thus they 
imagined they revenged the cause of their gods. He was thrown into prison 
almost breathless, and after two days expired. 
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Fourth And in the same epistle of the aforesaid brethren of France, 
^7ilnT writing to the brethren of Asia, it followeth in this manner : 

A. D. And here appeared a remarkable dispensation of Providence and the im- 
161 mense compassion of Jesus, such indeed as is rarely exhibited among the bre- 

to thren, but not foreign to the character of Christ. ^ Many who, when first 

180. apprehended, had denied their Saviour, were, notwithstanding, shut up in 

prison and suffered dreadful severities, as their denial of Christ availed them 

not. But those who confessed him, were imprisoned as Christians, abstracted 
from any other charge. Now the former, as if they had been murderers and 
incestuous wretches, were punished much more than the rest : but the joy of 
martyrdom supported the latter, and the hope of the promises, and the love 
of Christ, and the Spirit of the Father. The former were oppressed with the 
pangs of guilt ; so that while they were dragged along, their very countenances 
distinguished them from the rest : but the faithful proceeded with cheerful 
steps ; their countenances shone with much grace and glory ; their bonds were 
as the most beautiful ornaments ; and they themselves looked as brides adorned 
with their richest array, breathing the fragrance of Christ so much, that some 
thought they had been literally perfumed. The others went on dejected, spirit- 
less, and forlorn, and in every way disgraced, insulted even by the heathen as 
cowards and poltroons, and treated as murderers ; they had lost the precious, 
the glorious, the soul-reviving appellation. The rest observing these things, 
were confirmed in the faith, confessed without hesitation on their being appre- 
hended, and would not entertain the diabolical suggestion for a moment. 

The martyrs were put to death in various ways : or, in other words, they 
wove a chaplet of various odours and flowers, and presented it to the Father. 
In truth, it became the wisdom and goodness of God to appoint that his ser- 
vants, after enduring a great and variegated contest, should, as victors, receive 
the great crown of immortality. Maturus, Sanctus, Blandina, and Attains, 
were led to the wild beasts into the amphitheatre to be the common spectacle 
of Gentile inhumanit 3 ^ 

One day extraordinary of the shows being afforded to the people on our ac- 
count, Maturus and Sapctus again underwent various tortures in the amphi- 
theatre, as if they had suffered nothing before. Thus were they treated like 
those wrestlers, who, having conquered several times already, were obliged 
afresh to contend with other conquerors by fresh lots, till some one was con- 
queror of the whole number, and as such was crowned. Here they sustained 
again, as they were led to the amphitheatie, the blows usually inflicted on 
Spiteful those who were condemned to wild beasts ; they were exposed to be dragged 
of gIJ?/ and torn by the beasts, and to all the barbarities which the mad populace 
people.' with shouts demanded, and above all to the hot iron chair, in which their 
bodies were roasted and emitted a disgusting smell. Npr was this all; the 
persecutors raged still more, resolved, if possible, to overcome their patience. 
Maturus But not a word could be extorted from Sanctus besides what he first had 
tuf mar-' 'Ottered — ^the word of confession. These then after remaining alive a long time, 
tyred. expired at length, and became a spectacle to the world, equivalent to all the 
variety usual in the fights of gladiators. 

Blandina Blandina, suspended from a stake, was exposed as food to the wild beasts ; 
fortif^* she was seen suspended in the form of a cross and employed in vehement 
again. supplication. , The sight inspired her fellow-combatants with much alacrity, 
while they beheld with their bodily eyes, in the person of their sister, the fi^re 
of Him who was crucified for them, that he might persuade those who believe 
in him, that every one who suffers for the glory of Christ, always has com- 
munion with the living God. None of the beasts at that time touched her : 
she was taken down from the stake and thrown again into prison, and reserved 
for a future contest ; that having overcome in various exercises, she might fully 
condemn the old serpent, and fire the brethren with a noble spirit of Christian 
emulation. Weak and contemptible as she might be deemed, yet when clothed 
with Christ, the mighty and invincible champion, she became victorious over 
the enemy in a variety of encounters, and was orowned with immortality. 
Attalus. Attains also was vehemently demanded by the multitude, for he was a 
pel son of great reputation among us. He advanced in all the cheerfulness 
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and serenity of a good conscience ; — an experienced Christian, and ever ready The 
and active in bearing testimony to the truth. He was led round the amphi- 
theatre, and a tablet carried before him, inscribed in Latin “ This is Attains 

the Christian.” The rage of the people would have had him dispatched im- ^ 

mediately ; but the governor, understanding that he was a Roman, ordered him A. H. 
back to prison : and concerning him and others, who could plead the same 161 
privilege of Roman citizenship, he wrote to the emperor and waited for his to 
instructions. ISO. 

The interval which this circumstance occasioned was not unfruitful to the 
church. — ^The unbounded compassion of Christ appeared in the patience of 
many. Dead members were restored to life by means of the living ; and the 
martyrs became singularly serviceable to the lapsed; and thus the church 
rejoiced to receive her sons returning to her bosom, for by these means most The 
of those who had denied Christ were recovered and dared to profess their 
Saviour : they felt again the divine life in their souls : they approached to the agSn"to^ 
tribunal ; and their God who willeth not the death of a sinner, being again their con- 
precious to their souls, they desired a fresh opportunity of being interrogated fission 
by the governor. 

Caesar sent orders that the confessors of Christ should be put to death ; and 
that the apostates from their divine Master should be dismissed. — It was now 
the general assembly held annually at Lyons and frequented from all parts ; 
and this was the time when the Christian prisoners were again exposed to the 
populace. The governor again interrogated. Roman citizens had the privi- 
lege of dying by decollation; the rest were" exposed to wild beasts; and nowit 
was that our Redeemer was magnified in those who had apostatized. They 
were interrogated separate from the rest, as persons soon to be dismissed, anS 
made a confession to the surprise of the Gentiles, and were added to the list 
of martyrs. A small number still remained in apostasy ; but they were those 
who possessed not the least spark of divine faith, had not the least acquaintance 
with the riches of Christ in their souls, and had no fear of God before their 
eyes; whose life had brought reproach on Christianity; and had evidenced 
them to be the children of perdition ; but all the rest were added to the church. 

During their examination, a man who had lived many years in France, and 
was generally known for his love of God and zealous,regard for divine truth, 
a pel son of apostolical endowments, a physician by profession, a Phrygian by 
nation, and named Alexander, stood near the tribunal, and by his gestures en- 
couraged them to profess the faith. He appeared to all who surrounded the 
tribunal as one who travailed in much pain on their account. And now the 
multitude, incensed at the Christian integnty exhibited at the conclusion by the 
lapsed, made a clamour against Alexander as the cause of this change. Upon 
which the governor ordered him into his presence, and asked him who he was. 

He declared that he was a Christian. The former in great wrath condemned 
him instantly to the wild beasts ; — and the next day he was introduced with 
Attalus. For the governor, willing to gratify the people, delivered Attains ^ 
again to the wild beasts ; and these two underwent all the usual methods^ of de^,^he' 
torture in the amphitheatre: indeed they sustained a very grievous conflict, Phnfjun, 
and at length expired. Alexander neither groaned nor spake a word, but in 
his heait conversed with God. Attalils, sitting on the iron chair and being thy pan- 
scorched, when the smell issued from him, said to the multitude in Latin, and 
“ This indeed which ye do is to devour men ; but we devour not our fellow- S 
creatures, nor practise any other wickedness.” Being asked what is the name lus. 
of God, he answered, “ God has not a name as men have.” 

On the last day of the spectacles, Blandina was again introduced with Pon- Biandma 
ticus a youth of fifteen : they had been daily brought in to see the punishment 
of the rest. They were ordered to swear by the idols ; and the mob perceiving agam 
them to persevere immovably, and to treat their menaces with superior con- 
tempt, were incensed ; and no pity was shown either to the sex of the one, or 
to the tender age of the other. Their tortures were now aggravated by all 
sorts of methods ; and the whole round of barbarities was inflicted; but me- 
naces and punishments were equally ineffectual. Ponticus, animated by his Ponticus 
sister, who was observed by the heathen to strengthen and confirm him, after oaartyred. 
a magnanimous exertion of patience, yielded up the ghost. 

And now the blessed Blandina, last of allj'^'as a generous mother having 
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The exhorted her children, and sent them before her victorious to the king, reviewing 
Fourth the whole series of their sufferings, hastened to undergo the same hers^.'lf; 
rejoicing and triumphing in her exit, as if invited to a marriage supper, not 

as one going to be exposed to wild beasts. After she had endured stnpes, the 

A. D. tearing of the beasts, and the iron chair, she was enclosed in a net, and thrown 
to a bull ; and having been tossed some time by the animal, and proving quite 
superior to her pains, through the influence of hope, and the realizing view of 
the objects of her faith and her fellowship with Chiist, she at length breathed 
Biandma her soul. Even her enemies confessed that no woman among them had 
martyred, ever suffered such and so great things. But their madness against the saints 
was not yet satiated. Foi the fierce and savage tribes of men, being instigated 
by the ferocious enemy of mankind, were not easily softened ; and they now 
began another peculiar w^ar against the bodies of the saints. That they had 
been conquered by their patience, produced no stings of remorse : indeed the 
feelings of common sense and humanity appear to have been extinguished 
among them. Disappointment increased their fury. The governor, and the 
mob equally showed then ferocious malice ; that the Scripture might be fulfilled 
“ He that is unjust let him be unjust still,” as well as “ He that is holy let him 
be holy still.” ^ They now exposed to dogs the bodies of those who had been 
suffocated in prison, and carefully watched night and day, lest any of our 
people should by stealth peiform the funeral rites. And then exposing what / 
had been left by the wild beasts or by the fire, relics partly mangled and 
partly scorched, and the heads of otheis with their trunks, they preserved them 
by military guaids unburied for some days. Some gnashed on them with their 
teeth, desirous, if possible, to make them feel still moie of their malice. Otheis 
laughed and insulted them, praising their own idols, and ascribing to them 
the vengeance inflicted on the martyrs. All, however, weie not of this fierce 
mould. Yet even those who were of a gentler spirit, and who sympathized 
with us in some degree, upbiaided us, often saying, Where is their God — and 
what profit did they deiive from then religion, which they value above life 
itself? Such vaiiety was there in the behaviour of the heathen towards us. 

As for ourselves our sorrow was great, that we were depiived of the melan- 
choly satisfaction of interring our friends. Neither did the darkness of the 
night befriend us herein, nor could wre prevail by prayers or by price. They 
watched the bodies with unremitting vigilance, as if to deprive them of sepul- 
ture was to them an object of great importance. The bodies of the raart}rs 
having been contumeliously tieated and exposed for six days, were burnt and 
reduced to ashes, and scattered by the wicked into the Rhone, that not the 
least particle of them might appear on the earth any more. And they did 
these things, as if they could pievail against God and pi event their resurrec- 
tion — and that they might deter others, as they said, fiom the hope of a future 
life , — ** on which relying they introduce a new and stiange religion, and 
despise the most exciuciating tortures, and die with joy. . Now let us see if 
they will rise again, and if their God can help them and deliver them out of 
our hands.” * 

Out of the same writing, moreover, concerning these martyrs of 
France afore-mentioned, is recorded also another history not unworthy 
to be noted, taken out of the same fifth book of Eusebius,® which 
history is this : 

The strict ‘‘ There was among these constant and blessed martyrs one Alcibiades, who 
Aicibiades austere kind of hfe, and hitherto had fed on nothing but biead and 

correc^ed^ water. Being thrown into confinement he endeavoured thei e to practise the 
iiy the same austerity of hfe, when it was revealed to Attains after his first conflict in 
Ohost. amphitheatre, that Alcibiades did not do well in not making use of God’s 

A lesson Creatures and thereby casting a stumbling-block in the way of others. Alci- 
for scru- biades was convinced of his mistake, and thenceforth partook without scruple 
conso\- of ak things, and gave God thanks. A pi oof that in those days they were not 
ences. destitute of the grace of God, but the Holy Spirits was their counsellor.” 

;i) Rev. xxii. 11. (2) Ex Epistolfi Viennensium, etc 

(S) Euseh lib v cap. S. 
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Thus have ye heard the whole account of the blessed saints of The 
France, Vettiiis, Zacharias, Sanctus, Maturus, Attains, Blandina, 
Alexander, Alcibiades, with others, recorded and set forth by the 
writing of certain Christian brethren of the same church and place of 
France,^ In the which aforesaid writing of theirs, moreover, appeareth 161 
the great meekness and modest constancy of the said martyrs 
described in these words : . ?• , . 

Such imitators were they of Christ (who being in the form of God thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, yet, etc. Phil. ii. 6) that though they were 
in such a height of glory, and had suffered as martyrs not once, nor twice, but 
often, and had been taken from the wild beasts and committed again to prison, 
although they had the marks of fire and the scars of stripes and wounds all over 
their bodies ; yet they neither declared themselves martyrs, nor would they The sin- 
suffer us to call them by that name. But if any of us at any time, either by 
letter or in discourse, called them martyrs, they censured it sharply. For they 
readily allowed the appellation of martyr to Christ the faithful and true martyrs, 
witness and the first begotten of the dead and the Prince of the life of God ’) ; 
they commemorated also those martyis who had already depai*ted this life, and 
said, * Those are now martyrs whom Christ vouchsafed to take to himself while 
they were making their confession, he having (as it were) sealed their testimony 
by their death • but we are mean and humble confessors.’ And with tears they 
besought the brethren to pray earnestly for them that they might be perfected. The holy 
Thus they in fact exhibited the virtue of martyrdom, and manifested their noble martyrs 
spirit by their patience, fearlessness, and undaunted courage, but being filled 
with the fear of God, they deprecated the being called martyrs by the brethren.” martyrs. 

And after, in the said writing, it followeth more : 

“ They humbled themselves under the mighty hand of God, by which they 
are now greatly exalted. They excused themselves to all men, but they accused 
no man ; they loosed all, but they bound none , and for them which did so evil 
entreat them they prayed, after the example of Stephen, that perfect martyr, 

* O Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ ” ^ 

And after, again : 

“ They did not proudly triumph over those that fell ; hut bestowed on the 
indigent among them those good things of which they had a superabundance, 
having motherly bowels of compassion, pouring forth many tears for them to 
their heavenly Father. They sought life for themselves, and he gave it them, 
and so they were ready to communicate it to others. They went to God, 
victors over all ; having always loved peace, and continually recommended it, 
they departed in peace to God ; leaving no giief to their mother, no faction or 
dissension among the brethren, but joy, peace, concord, and love.” 

The aforesaid martyrs of France at the same time commended iren®us 
Irenseus, newly then made minister, with their letters unto Eleuthe- SSde^mi- 
rius bishop of Rome, as witnesseth Eusebius, in the fourth chapter of 
the said fifth book ; which Irenaeus first was the hearer of Polycarp, mended 
then made minister (as is said) under these martyrs : and, after their ISenu^ 
death, made bishop afterwards of Lyons in France, and succeeded 
after Pothinus. 

Besides the before-named good Justin, there was also about the same Apoiii- 
time in Asia, Claudius Apollinaris or Appollinarius, bishop of Hiera- 
polis, and also Melito, Bishop of Sardis, an eloquent and learned man, 
much commended of Tertuliian ; who, succeeding after the time of to thl 
the apostles, in the reign of this Antoninus Verus, exhibited unto 
him learned and eloquent apologies in defence of Chrises religion; 
like as Quadratus and Aristides above mentioned did unto the 

(1) Ex Euseb lib v. cap. 2. 
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THE TEN PERSECUTIONS 

emperor Adrian, whereby they moved him somewhat to stay the 
rage of his persecution. In like manner did this Apollinaris and 
Melito (stirred up by God) adventure to defend in writing the cause 
of the Christians unto this Antoninus. Of this Melito Eusebius 
in his fourth book maketh mention/ and excerpteth certain places of 
his Apology, in these words, as followeth : ^ 

Now,” saith he, “ which was never seen before, the godly suffer persecu- 
tion, hy occasion of certain edicts proclaimed throughout Asia : for impudent 
informers, covetous of other men’s goods, taking occasion from those proclama- 
tions, rob openly, night and day, spoiling innocent persons of their goods.” 

And it followeth after : 

“ Now if all this be done by your command, let it stand good. For a just 
emperor can never authorize anything that is unjust, and we will cheerfully 
submit to the honour of such a death. This only we humbly crave of you, 
that you would first take cognizance yourself of those who manifest such deter- 
mination under all their trials, and then decide impartially whether they deserve 
punishment and death, or to hve in peace and quietness. But if these pro- 
ceedings and this new edict (too bad to be enacted even against barbarian 
enemies) do not proceed from you, then we the more earnestly beseech you 
not to permit us any longer to be infested with these public rapines. For the 
system which we profess first flourished among the barbarians.** Afterward, in 
the reign of the great Augustus your progenitor it began to flourish in the 
Roman provinces, and proved a most fortunate omen for the rising empire. 
For from that bme the power of Rome was greatly aggrandized. To which 
prosperous state of affairs you have happily succeeded, and shall continue, 
together with your son ; if you will but defend that religion which was nuised 
up together with the empire, and which began under the reign of the great 
Augustus, and which your ancestors honoured together with other religions. 
And verily this is no small proof of the connexion between the success of our 
religion and the prosperity of your happily begun empire, viz. that from the 
time of Augustus no untoward accident has occurred, but on the contrary 
brilliant success and glory have crowned all the public measures, agreeably to 
the wishes of all men. Only Nero and Bomitian (and they — ^influenced thereto 
by certain ill-natured persons) endeavoured to bring our religion under re- 
proach ; from whom the fashion of malicious detraction was propagated to suc- 
ceeding times, agreeably to irrational usage in such cases. But your pious 
predecessors corrected their mistake, and frequently by rescripts reproved such 
as audaciously attempted to behave insolently towards us. Among whom your 
grandfather Adrian wrote to Fundanus proconsul of Asia, and many others ; 
and your. father (at the time when you were his colleague in' the empire) wrote 
to the cities that they should not raise tumults nor commit any msolencies 
against us, particularly to the Larisseans, to the Thessalonians, to the Athenians, 
and to all the Greeks. The more confidently, then, do we persuade ourselves 
that you (who retain the same opinion of us as they held, yea, who are much 
more graciously and thoughtfully disposed) will do all that we request of you.” 

Thus much out of the Apology of Melito, who^ writing to Onesi- 
mus, giveth to us this benefit ; to know the true catalogue and the 
names of all the authentic books of the Old Testament, received m 
the ancient time of the primitive church. Concerning the number 
and names whereof, the said Melito in his letter to Onesimus de- 
clareth ; how that he, returning into the parts where these things 
were done and preached, there he diligently inquired out the books 
approved of the Old Testament, the names whereof in order he sub- 
scribeth, and sendeth unto him as followeth : the five books of Moses, 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy; J oshua; Judges ; 


(1) Eusebius, Hist Eccles hb iv cap. 26 — Ed 

(2) The following are new iianslations. — E d 


(3) X, e the Jews, as Valesius explains 
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Ruth ; Pour Books of Kings ; Two Books of Chronicles ; the Psalms The 
of David ; the Proverbs of Solomon, called also the Book of Wis- 
dom;^ the Preacher; the Song of Songs; Job; the books of the 
Prophets Esay, Jeremy; Twelve Prophets in one book; Daniel, A.D. 
Ezekiel, Esdras, And thus much of this matter which I thought 161 
here to record, for it is not unprofitable for these latter times to un- 

derstand what in the first times was received and admitted as authentic, L 

and what otherwise. 

But from this little digression, to return to our matter omitted ; 
that is, to the Apologies of Apollinarius and Melito, in the story so 
it followeth ; that whether it was by the occasion of these two Apo- 
logies, or whether it was through the writing of Athenagoras, a phi- 
losopher, and a legate of the Christians, it is uncertain : but this is 
certain, that the persecution the same time w^as stayed. Some do 
think, which most probably seems to touch the truth, that the cause 
of staying this persecution did arise upon a wonderful miracle of God 
showed in the emperor’s camp by the Christians, the story whereof 
is this. At what time the emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus^ 
warred against the Quadi, Vandals, Sannatians, and Germans, m the 
expedition against them, his army, by reason of the imminent assault 
of the enemy, was cooped and shut in within the straits and hot dry 
places, where his soldiers, besides other difficulties of battle, being 
destitute of water five days, were like to have perished ; which dread 
not a little discomforted them, and abated their courage ; whereupon, 
in this so great distress and jeopardy, the Christian soldiers suddenly 
withdrew from the army for their succour ; who, falling prostrate upon a rrira- 
the earth, by ardent prayer by and by obtained of God double relief : ram^i)- 
by means of whom, God gave certain pleasant jhowers from the sky {Jl^chm- 
whereby as their soldiers quenched their thirst, so were a great tians. 
number of their enemies discomfited and put to flight by con- 
tinual lightnings which shot out of the air. This miracle so pleased 
and won the emperor, that, ever after, he waxed gentler and gentler 
to the Christians, and directed his letters to divers of his rulers (as 
Tertullian in his Apology witnesseth), commanding them therein to 
give thanks to the Christians, no less for his victory, than for the pre- 
servation of him and all his men.® The copy of which letter ensueth : 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Emperor, to the Senate and People 
of Rome.* 

This is to inform you of my efforts and successes in the German war, also of 
the difficulties to which I was once reduced in the enemy’s territory, being 

(1) 2oX6^l^«)vop napofjui'at, 11 Koi So^ta Euseb — E d. 

(2) Foxe erroneously ascribes this expedition to both M Antoninus and his brother See p H6, 

note 4 . — Ed, ( 8) Ex Eusebio, lib. v. cap 5. 

(4) The letter, attnbuted to Aurelius, may be seen in Greek, m Justin’s Apolop:. i. § 71 ; and, 

111 Latin, in the Magdeburg Centuriators, cent. ii. cap 3, col 18, edit. 1624. “ Plenque prodigii 

fidem probaturi provooarunt ad literas Imperatoris, quibus senatum populumque Romanum, non 
sine insigni Chnstianoruxn elogio, de re tanta certiores facit, quarum literarum umonpct^ov exstat 
ad calcem Apolog. post Justmi Mart in quibus Christianorum innocentise tarn clementer pros- 
pexit, ut damnationem, gra\issimasque pseiias accusatoribus intentar t. Non desunt tamen, qui 
de tall edicto iii Christianorum favorem, ea occasion e, anno Marci XIV Cin queni refertur bellum 
Quadicura) sancito, valde dubitant, quia mox post Germanicam sitim tarn roirabiliter depulsam, 
anno videlicet Marci XVII innumera Christianornm multitude quastionibus atque suppliciis 
subjecta fuit, in Gallia cumpnmis Lugdunensi, apud Euseb H E. lib v c. 1 Quinimo ipsas 
literas, quae attexuntur Apologise secundse Justini M. vel supposititias esse vel certe mterpoUtas, 
snmma consensione docent eruditissimi viri, Scaliger, Salmasius, Blondellus, Huetius, Pagius, 

Witsius, et !l^. Spanhemius ; in quorum sententiam ego eo lubentius coneedo, quo Uanora 
voBeiat indicia in iis se prodqnt, sive ipsum argumentum, sive barbariera styli attendas, unile 
maniieste apparet, eas non ab ipso Imperatore Graece dictatas, aut ex Latino ipsius in Grtecum 

VOL. I. L 
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The hemmed in by seventy-four dragons.^ When within nine miles of us, the scouts 
Fe^ecu- notice that they were approaching, and Pompeian us. my lieutenant-general, 
iion sent me word that they were in sight. I, theiefore, thought no less but to be 
' . ^ overwhelmed, I and my army — consisting of the first and tenth legion^, the 
1 legion, and the legion of the Euphrates^ — by such an immense multitude, 

numbering nine-hundred-and-seventy-five thousand armed men. Seeing that 
iny foices bore no comparison in point of numbers to the enemy, I betook myselt in 
pra 3 "er to our national deities for assistance: gaming no answer from them, and 
being reduced to straits by the enemy, I sent for the people we call Chiistians. 
On being musteied they weie found to be pretty numerous. I vented my fuiy 
at them m a manner they little deserved, as I afterward learned from experience 
of their marvellous power. They presently fell to woik, not with weapons, 
armour, and trumpets, a mode of preparation from which they aie ahhoirent, 
being contented with the God whom they cany about with them in their con- 
sciences. And really it does seem — though we account them atheists — that they 
have a God in their breasts, and one who is able to defend : for falling pros- 
trate on the ground, they interceded both for me and my army, imploring succour 
undei our pressing need of water and piovision : for it was the fifth day of our 
being without water, and we -were in an enemy’s country, in the very heart of 
Germany. Scarcely had they fallen prostrate on their faces, and pouied forth 
prayers to a God unknown to me, when suddenly there descended from the sky 
— on us a most cool and refreshing rain, but on our enemies hail mixt with 
lightning j insomuch that we at once perceived, that a most potent God had inter- 
posed irresistibly in our favour. Wherefore, we hereby grant full toleration to 
these people, lest peradventure by their piayers they should procure some like 
interposition against us. And I foibid, in virtue of my impel lal authoiity, that 
tlie profession of Christianity be objected to any man for a crime. And if any 
one shall accuse a Christian merely on the giound that h'e is such, I desiie that 
the accused be acquitted, though he confess to the charge, provided nothing 
else he objected to him but his religion ; but let his accuser he burnt alive. Nor 
do I wish a confessed and proved Christian to be uiged by the pioconsulof the 
province to change his religion, but that he should be left to his own choice 
And this my decree I wish to be ratified by a decree of the senate ; and I charge 
Verasius Pollio, prefect ^f the city, to take care that it be hung up publicly to 
be read, in Trajan’s forum, and that it be transmitted into all the provinces. I 
also give fiee leave to all persons to transciibe and use this edict, taking it from 
our attested copy publicly hung up in the forum.s 

Thus the tempestuous rage of persecution against the Christians 
began for a time to assuage, partly by the occasion hereof, partly also 
upon other causes incident, compelling the enemies to surcease their 
persecution ; as — great plagues and pestilence lying upon the country 
of Italy ; likewise great wars, as well in the east parts, as also in Italy 
nusa^d France; terrible earthquakes, great floods, noisome swarms 
commo- of flies and vermin devouring their corn-fields, etc. And thus 
perors^’ inucli of tilings done under Antoninus Verus; winch Antoninus, in 
Thedis- the beginning of his reign, joined with him in the government of 
between the empire, Lis brother Lucius iElius Verus, who also was with 
Eu^sebms miraculous victory gotten by the Christians, as Eusebius 

Pktina. recordeth/ Contrary, Platina, in “ Vita Soteris,’’ and Matthew of 

sermonem translatas ; sed infra seculnm Justiniani Imp ab impento rerum Romanarum Grseculo 
confietas esse”— Vid Sal Degbngu Observatt Sac parssecunda, Lipsise, 1737, p 596. 

(1) Rather “ cohorts *’ See Grabe’s note in loc — Ed. 

(2) “ Cum legionibus prima, decima gemma, Euphratersique ” Any legion compounded of two 

others was called geraina, but especially the 13th, which had its heaa-quarters in Pannonia. The 
Euphrates legion is the same as the Cappadocian, or 12th, and was so called from its head-quarters 
being at Melitma, a region and city on the Euphrate's, on the confines of Armenia and Cappadocia. 
Eusebius attiibutes this miracle to the legion of Melitina He is mistaken, however, in repre- 
senting it as called Fulminea from this event See Brotier, Not et Emend, in Taciti Hist ii 6. 
We have an allusion to Christian soldiers at Melitina, supr^ p. 119, note 3. see also under the 
tenth persecution —Ed ^ 

(3) The above translation is made from the Latin edict in the Centuriators.— Ed. 

(4) See Euseb lib v cap 5, where the affair is ascribed to “ M Aurelius Ctesar, brother to An- 
toninus,” on which Valesius remarks, “ Graviter hie fallitur Eusebius, qui M. Aurelium fratrem 
fuisse ait Imp Antoniiii, cum taiuen unus idemque fuerit M. Aurelius Antoninus. Hujus autem 
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Westminster, in his book intituled “ Flores Historiaruni,'” refer the 
same to the time of Antoninus Verus, and his son Lucius Antoninus Per*ec»- 
Commodus ; and not of his brother Lucius jEliiis Verus. But how- 
soever the truth of years doth stand, certain it is, that after the death a.. D. 
of Marcus Antoninus Verus, and of Lucius ^lius Verus, succeeded 
Lucius Antoninus Commodus [a.d. 180], the son of Marcus Verus, 
who reigned thirty years. ^ ^ 

In the time of this Commodus, although he was an incommodious Quietness 
prince to the senators of Eome, yet notwithstanding there was some 
quietness universally through the whole church of Christ from perse- church, 
cution, by what occasion it is not certain. Some think (of whom is 
Xiphilinus),^ that it came through Marcia, the emperor’s concubine, 
who favoured the Christians. But howsoever it came, the fury 
of the raging enemies was then somewhat mitigated, and peace was 
given (saith Eusebius) by the grace of Christ unto the church, through- 
out the whole world ; at what time, the wholesome doctrine of the 
gospel allured and reduced the hearts of all sorts of people unto 
the religion of the true God, insomuch that many, both rich and 
noble personages of Rome, with their whole families and households, 
to their salvation, adjoined themselves to the church of Christ. 

Among whom there was one Apollonius, a nobleman and a senator Apoiioni- 
of Rome, mentioned in Eusebius,^ who was maliciously accused unto tyi 
the senate, by one whom Jerome writeth to be the servant of the said Apoiiom- 
Apollonius, and nameth him Severus ; but whose servant soever he cusea by 
was, the wretched man came soon enough before the judge, and was 
condignly rewarded for that his malicious diligence. For, by a law 
which the emperor made, that no man upon pain of death should 
falsely accuse the Christians, he was put to execution, and had his 
legs broken forthwith by the sentence of Perennis the judge, which, 
though a heathen man, he pronounced against him. But the beloved He exhi- 
martyr of God, when the judge, with much ado, had obtained of him 
to render an account of his faith before the honourable senate, under 
their waiTant of life he did the same, and delivered unto them an senate, 
eloquent defence of the Christian belief. But, the said warrant not- An old 
withstanding, he, by the decree of the senate, was beheaded, and soSo^ftue 
ended his life ; for that there was an ancient law among them decreed, 
that none that professed Christ, and was arraigned there-for, should 
be released without recantation, or altering his opinion. 

This Commodus is said in stories, to have been so sure and steady- 
handed in casting the dart, that in the open theatre, before the people, 
he would encounter with the wild beasts, and be sure to hit them 
in the place appointed. Among divers other his vicious and wild 
parts, he was so far surprised in pride and arrogancy, that he would 
be called Hercules ; and many times would show himself to the 
people in the skin of a lion, to be counted thereby the king of men, ror 
like as the lion is of the beasts. 

Upon a certain time, being his birth-day, this Cominodus,^ calling 
the people of Rome together in a great royalty, having his lion’s 


adoDtivus frater, non Marcus, sed Lucius JEhus Verus dictus est.” No doubt Eusebius's text has 
been corrupted , for in his Chiomclenhe sets down this victory to the fourteenth year of M Antoni- 
nus, four years after his brother’s death.— Ed. , ^ 

(1) Epitome Dionis. p. 819. Edit. Hanoviae. 1606 Diou Cassius wrote a Eoman l^story, in 
eight decads, which was epitomized by John Xiphilinus. patriarch of Const^tmijp.e. Dion died 
about A D. 240, Xiphilinus a.d. 1080 (2) Eueeb. hb. v. cap. 21 Ed 
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The Bkin upon him, made sacrifice to Hercules and Jupiter, causing it to 
p/rwS- be cried through the city, that Hercules was the patron and defender 
^0” of the city. There were the same time at Rome, Vincentius, 
A. B. Eusebius, Peregrinus, and Potentianus,^ learned men, and instructors 
101 of the people, who, following the steps of the apostles, went about 
from place to place where the gospel was not yet preached, convert- 
- ing the gentiles to the faith of Christ. These, hearing the madness 
of the emperor and of the people, began to reprove their idolatrous 
blindness, teaching in villages and towns all that heard them to believe 
upon the one triune God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and to come 
away from such worshipping of devils, and to give honour to God 
alone, who only is to be worshipped ; willing them to repent and to 
Julius, a be baptized, lest they perish with Commodus. With this their 
cSllvlrted preaching they converted one Julius, a senator, and others, to the 
to chnsL religion of Christ. The emperor, hearing thereof, caused them to be 
apprehended of Vitellius his captain, and to be required to sacrifice 
unto Hercules and Jupiter, which when they stoutly refused, after 
divers grievous torments and great miracles by them done, at last 
they were pressed with leaden weights to death.® 

Peregri- This Percgriiius, above mentioned, had been sent before by 
to France, Sixtus, bishop of Rome, into the parts of France, to supply there 
tyrera?' ^ bishop aud teacher, by reason that for the continual 

Rome, and horrible persecutions thereabout touched, those places were left 
desolate and destitute of ministers and instructors ; where, after he 
had occupied himself with much fruit among the flock of Christ, and 
had stabiished the church there, returning home again to Rome, 
there he finished ,at last (as it is said) his martyrdom.® Now 
Julius, remaineth likewise to speak of Julius, which Julius being (as is 
family!* touched before) a senator of Rome, and now won by the preaching 
^^®se blessed men to the faith of Christ, did eftsoons invite them, 
and broug’ht them home to his house, where, being by them more 
fully instructed in Christian religion, he believed the gospel, and 
sending for one RiifBnus, a priest, was with all his family by him 
baptized ; who did not (as the common sort was w'ont to do) keep 
close and secret his faith, but, incensed with a marvellous and sincere 
zeal, openly professed the same ; altogether wishing and praying it to 
be given to him by God, not only to believe in Christ, but also to 
hazard his life for him. Which thing the emperor hearing, how that 
Julius had forsaken his old religion and become a Christian, forthwith 
sent for him to come before him ; unto whom he spake on this wise : 
“ O Julius, what madness hath possessed thee, that thus thou dost 
fall from the old and common religion of thy forefathers, who acknow- 
ledged and worshipped Jupiter and Hercules as their gods, and now 
dost embrace this new and fond religion of the Christians?” At 
which time Julius, having good occasion to show and open his faith, 
gave straightway account thereof to him, and affirmed that Hercules 
and Jupiter w'ere false gods, and how the worshippers of them would 
perish with eternal damnation and punishments. The emperor 
hearing how that he condemned and despised his gods, being then 


(1) Called “ Pontianus” in Baronius, Ann 192, § 2.—En. 

(2) Ex Vincentio, hb, x. cap. 119, 122, 123, et Chron Henriei de Erfordia. [Cited by the Cent, 

Maitdeb.— E d.J (S,‘ Ex Platina in Vita Sixti. 
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inflamed with a great wrath (as he was by nature very choleric), com- The 
mitted him forthwith to Vitellius, the captain of the guard, a very 
cruel and fierce man, either to see Julius sacrifice to mighty Hercu- 
les, or, refusing the same, to slay him. Vitellius (as he was com- A. D. 
maiided) exhorted Julius to obey the emperor’s commandment, and 161 
to worship his gods, alleging how that the whole empire of Rome was 

not only constituted, but also preserved and maintained by them ; 1- 

which Julius denied utterly to do, at the same time admonishing 
sharply Vitellius to acknowledge the true God, and obey his comr 
mandments, lest he, with his master, should die some grievous death ; 
whereat Vitellius, being moved, caused Julius with cudgels to be 
beaten unto death. 

These things being thus briefly recited, touching such holy martyrs 
as hitherto have suffered, now remaineth that we return again to the 
order of the Roman bishops, such as followed next after Alexander, 
at whom we left off ; whose successor next was Xistus or Sixtus, the sixtus. 
sixth bishop, counted after Peter, who governed the church theRom£^^ 
space of ten years ; as Damasus and others do write. Uspergensis 
maketh mention but of nine years. Platina recordeth that he died 
a martyr, and was buried at the Vatican.^ But Eusebius, speaking 
of his decease, maketh no word or mention of any martyrdom. In 
the second tome of the Councils, certain epistles be attributed to 
him, whereof Eusebius, Damasus, Jerome, and other old authors, asThetri- 
they make no relation, so seem they to have no intelligence nor nances of 
knowledge of any such matter. In these counterfeit epistles, and in 
Platina, it appeareth that Sixtus was the first author of these ordi- 
nances : First, that the holy mysteries and holy vessels, should be 
touched but only of persons holy and consecii^ted, especially of no 
woman. Item, that the corporas-cloth should be made of no other 
cloth but of fine linen. Item, that such bishops as Avere called up 
to the apostolic see, returning home again, should not be received at 
their return, unless they brought with them letters from the bishop 
of Rome, saluting the people. Item, at the celebration, he ordained 
to be sung this verse, Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus Deus 
Sabbaoth.” And here (by the way) it is to be noted, that the said Pla- 
tina,^ in the life of this Sixtus, doth testify that Peter ministered the st Peter 
celebration of the communion only with the Lord’s Prayer. These ed the^^’ 
trifling ordinances of Sixtus,^ who is so rude that seeth not, or may 
not easily conjecture them to be falsely fathered on Sixtus, or on any oniy^wth 
father of that time ? First, by the uniform rudeness and style of all 
those decretal letters, nothing savouring of that age, but rather of the The orcii- 
latter Dunstical times that followed ; also, by the matter and argument sStus*^^ 
m those letters contained, nothing agreeing with the state of those 
troublesome days. Neither again is it to be supposed, that any such 
recourse of bishops was then to the apostolical see of Rome, that it 
was not lawful to return without their letters ; when the persecution 
against the Christians was then so hot, in the days of Adrian, that 
the bishops of Rome themselves were more glad to fly out of the 
city, than other bishops were to come to them unto Rome. And if 
Sixtus added the “Sanctus” unto the mass canon, what piece then of 

(1) Eather ** iti St. Peter’s, on the Vatican.” See Platma.— Ed. (2) Platini in vita Sixti 

(3) VideBlondel’s “Epist Decretal Exaraen ” (Genevse, 1635>p. 181 . and upon the “ Ordinances 
of Xelessphorus/* goon after mentioned, p 18*1 , — Ed. 
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TAe the canon went before it, when they who put to the other patches 
per'sl!u- came after Sixtus ? And if they came after Sixtus/ that added the 
rest, why did they set their pieces before his, seeing they that began 
A. I), the first piece of the canon, came after him ? 

161 The same likewise is to be judged of the epistles and ordinances 
of Telesphorus, who succeeded next unto Sixtus, and, being bishop 
— of that church the term of eleven years, the first year of the reign 
phorus, Antoninus Pius, died a martyr about the year of our Lord 188. 
J«8jjopof His epistle, like unto the rest, containing in it no great matter 
and n/ar- of doctrine, hath these ordinances. First, he commandeth all that 
His ordi clei'gy to fast and abstain from flesh-eating seven weeks 

nance. before Easter ; that three masses should be said upon the nativity- 
day of the Lord : that no man should accuse either bishop or priest. 
He ordained moreover, ‘^Gloria in excelsis,” to be added to the 
mass, etc. But these things falsely to be feigned upon him, may 
easily be conjectured. For, as touching the seven weeks’ fast, neither 
doth it agree with the old Roman term commonly received, calling 
The on- it ‘'Quadragesima,” that is, the forty days’ fast; neither with the 
Lent ex- example of our Saviour, who fasted not seven weeks, but only forty 
amined. days. ^ Moreover, as concerning this forty days’ fast, we read of the 
same in the epistle of Ignatius, which was long before Telesphorus : 
whereby it may appear that this Telesphorus was not the first inventor 
thereof. And, if it be true which is lately come out in the name of 
Abdias (but untruly, as by many conjectures may be proved), *th ere 
it is read, that in the days of St. Matthew, this Lent fast of forty days 
was observed long before Telesphorus, by these words that follow : 
“ In the days,” saith he, “ either of Lent, or in the time of other 
lawful fastings, he that abstaineth not as well from eating meat, as 
also from the mixture of bodies, doth incur in so doing, not only 
pollution, but also committeth ofence,^ which must be washed away 
Monta- with the tears of repentance.” Again, Apollonius affirmeth, that 
brought Montanus the heretic was the first deviser and bringer-in of these 
laws of fasting into the church, which before was used to be free.® 

fasting. But especially by Socrates, writer of the Ecclesiastical History, who 
lived after the days of Theodosius, it may be argued, that this seven 
weeks fast is falsely imputed to Telesphorus. For Socrates, in his 
fifth book, speaking of this time, hath these words : “ The Romans 
do fast three weeks continuously before Easter, except the Saturdays 
and Sundays. ’® And moreover, speaking of divers and sundry fast- 
ings of Lent in sundry and divers churches, he addeth these words : 

“ And because that no man can produce any written command- 
ment about this matter, it is therefore apparent, that the apostles left 
this kind of fast free to every man’s will and judgment, lest anv 
should be constrained, by fear and necessity, to do that which is 
good, etc. With this of Socrates, agree also the words of Sozomen,* 
living much about the same time, in his seventh book, where he thus 
writeth : ‘ The whole fast of Lent,” saith he, “ some comprehend in 
^x weeks ; as do the Illyrians and west churches, with all Lybia, 
Palestine : some in seven weeks, as at Constantinople, 


^2r.~ED (2) Ex Euseb hb. v cap IS. 

M pascha septimanas prater Sabbatum et Bominicam continuas 

jSediana P^!*?** [Hence Passion Sunday was also called Domimca 

Mediana,— Ep.] (4) Sozomen, lib vii cap. 19. 
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and the parts bordering to Phoenicia : others in three weeks, next 
before the day of Easter, and some again in two weeks,” etc. By Persecu- 
which it may be collected, that Telesphorus never ordained any such 
fast of seven weeks, which otherwise never would have been neglected A.D. 
in Rome and in the west churches; neither again would have been ^61 
unrecorded by these ancient ecclesiastical writers, if any such thing 

had been. The like is to be thought also of the rest, not only of L 

his Constitutions, but also of those of the other ancient bishops and 
martyrs who followed after him, as of Hyginus, who, succeeding him, xeies- 
and dying also a martyr, a.d. 142, as Volateran declareth,^ is said, or fllse]y^o 
rather is feigned, to have brought in the use of the chrism and of at 
least one godfather or one godmother in baptism, and to have or- Hygmus, 
dained the dedication of churches ; whereas in his time so far was it 
off, that any solemn churches were standing in Rome, that unneth® andmar- 
the Christians could safely convent in their own houses. Likewise ^od- 
the distinguishing the orders of metropolitans, bishops, and other 
degrees, savours of nothing less than of that time. motheis. 

After Hyginus followed Pius, who, as Platina reporteth, was so nedica- 
precisely devout about the holy mysteries of the Lord’s table, that if ScLs 
any one crumb thereof did fall down to the ground, he ordained that Banger of 
the priest should do penance forty days ; if any fell upon the altar, hoiy^nj^- 
he should do penance three days ; if upon the linen corporas-cloth, 
four days ; if upon any other linen cloth, nine days. And if any diop 
of the blood, saith he, should chance to be spilt, wheresoever it fell, 
it should be licked up, if it were possible : if not, the place should be 
washed, or pared, or scraped, and the parings or scrapings burned, 
and the ashes laid in the sanctuary. All which toys may seem to 
a wise man more vain and trifling, than to, savour of those pure 
and strict times of those holy martyrs. This Pius, as is reported, 
was much conversant with Hennas, called otherwise Pastor. Damasus 
saith, he was his brother.^ But how is it likely, that Hermas being 
the disciple of Paul, or one of the seventy disciples, could be the 
brother of this Pius ? Of this Hermas, and of his Revelations, the xnereve- 
aforesaid Pius, in his epistle decretal (if it be not forged)^ maketh 
mention ; declaring that the angel of God appeared unto him in the The de- 
habit of a shepherd, commanding him that Easter day should be of 
celebrated of all men upon no other day but on Sunday: “ vhere- 
upon,” saith the epistle, “ Pius the bishop, by his authority apostolical, 
decreeth and commandeth the same to be observed of all men.” 

Then succeeded Anicetus, Soter, and Eleutherius, about the year An cetus, 
of our Lord one hundred and fourscore.® This Eleutherius, at the 
request of Lucius, king of Britain, sent to him Damian and Fugatius, 
by whom the king was converted to Christ’s faith, and baptized, coineired 
about the year of our Lord 179. Nauclerus® saith it was in the year faith of 
156. Henry of Herford saith it was in the year 179, in the nine- 
teenth of Verus the emperor. Some say it was in the sixth year of 

(1) Volateran. Anthrop. lib. xxu (2) Unneth, “scarcely •” a word of Saxon origin.— Ed 

(3) Vide Cent. Magdeburg cap 10, col 168. The book entitled “ Pontificale, sive de gestis surn- 

morum Pontificum” is incorrectly attributed to this pope? it belongs, more properly, toAnastasius 
Bibliothecanus Antonio Bibhoth. Hispana vetuif tom. i. p. 190, Vossius “ De Hist. Lat ” p 200, 
edit. 1651 — En , 

(4) “ Hanc epistolam Pio suppositam indicant— 1 Styh barbaries ; 2. Fabula de revelatione 
Hermse facta,” etc Blondel “ Epist. Decretal Exam.” p 196 . — Ed. 

(6) Rather a d. 172—185 —Ed. 

(6) Nauclerus, lib, Chronog. Gen vi. Nauclerus rather sajs, “Anno autem Domini 177,” e^c —Ed 
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The Commodus, which should be about a.d. 185. Tiniotheus, in his 
ierueu- story, tliiuketh that Eleutherius came himself : but that is not likely. 

And, as there is a variance among the writers for the count of years, 
A. D. so doth there arise a question among some, whether Eleutherius was 
161 the first that introduced the faith from Rome into this land or not. 
Nicephorus' saith that Simon Zelotes came into Britain. Some 
, others allege out of Gildas, De Victoria AurelianiAmbrosii,”® that 
Whether Joscph of Aiimathea, after the dispersion of the [early church by the] * 
of Bntam ^3,s Sent, by Philip the apostle, from France to Britain, about 
jeceived^^ the year of our Lord 63 ; and here remained in this land all his time ; 

and so with his fellows, laid the first foundation of Christian faith 
Lucms’s among the people of Britain : whereupon other preachers and teach- 
days. ers, coming afterward, confirmed the same, and increased it more. 
And therefore doth Peter of Clugni count the Scottishmen among 
the more ancient Christians.^ For the confirmation hereof might be 
alleged the testimony of Origen, of Tertullian, and even the words of 
the letter of Eleutherius, which import no less but that the faith of 
Christ was here in England among the people of Britain, before Eleu- 
therius’ time, and before the king was converted : but hereof more shall 
be spoken hereafter (Christ willing), when, after the tractation of these 
ten persecutions, we shall enter into the matter of our English stories. 

About this time of Commodus afore mentioned, among divers 
other, learned men and famous teachers, whom God stirred up at 
that time (as he doth at all other times raise up some) in his church, 
to confound the persecutors by learning and writing (as the martyrs, 
to confirm the truth with their blood), were Serapion, bishop of 
Ecciesi- Antioch, and Hegesippus a writer of the Ecclesiastical History, from 
enters. Christ’s passiou to hi§ own time, as witness Jerome and Eusebius,® 
which books of his be now remaining : but those that be remaining 
(which be five) “De excidio urbis Hierosolymitanm”® be not men- 
tioned, neither of Jerome, nor Eusebius, nor of Miltiades, who also 
wrote his Apology in defence of Christian Religion, as did Melito, 
Quadratus, and Aristides before-mentioned. About the same time 
also wrote Heraclitus, who first began to write annotations on the 
epistles of the apostle Paul. Also Theophilus bishop of Caesarea, 
of'cha^® Dionysius bishop of Corinth, a man famously learned, who wrote 
titynot divers epistles to divers churches; and, among others, one to the 
?pon the Gnossian church, wherein he exhorts Pinytus, their bishop,^ “ that he 
SShren 7^^® chastity of any necessity upon his brethren ; 

The book but that he would consider the infirmity of others, and bear with it.’' 
siusAreo- Moreover, the said Dionysius, writing in his epistles of Dionysius 
' Areopagite,® declareth of him how that he was first converted to 

Suspect- <^hristian faith by St. Paul, according as in the Acts is recorded ; 

® ’ (1) Niceph. lib. iv. cap. 4. (2) Gildas, cited by the Magdeburg Cent —Ed. 

(3) Acts viii. 1,4 XI. 19. See Usserii Bnt. Eccl Ant. cap 2 .— Ed. 

(4) “ Unde et Scotos, Christianos antiquiores Petrus Cluniacensis vocat ” {Epist, ad S Bernar- 

ilum ) See Cent. Magdeburg, ii. cap 2, col. 7. edit 1624. Petrus Mauneius, abbot of Clugni, 
diedA.D 1156 Cave — Ed. (5) Euseb lib iv cap. 8, 22. 

(6) Hegesippus “ De Bello Judaico, et urbis Hierosolymitange excidio.” Colonies, 1559. See 
suprA,, p 97, note 1, and p. 101, note 4 — Eo. 

(7) “ Ne grave servandae castitatis onus necessario firatnbus imponat, sed multorum sese imbe- 
ciUtati attemperet ” Euseb. lib iv cap. 23. 

(8) Thirteen objections are detailed by Rivet against these books, which no one now would, 
perhaps, undertake to assign to an apostolic age. Eusebius, *^Hieronymus, et Sophronius nullam 
faciunt mentionem horum iibrorum, etsi veterum libros dihgentissime collegennt et conquisiennt. 
Neque alius admodum antiquus autor horum mentionem facit. Quod satis arguit, libros illos non 
ejus antiqmtatis fnisse, cujus fmt Areopagita." Rivet. Grit, Sac^ hb. i. cap. 9. ubi plura.— Ed. 
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and afterwards was made the first bishop of Athens ; but maketli The 
there no mention of his book De Hierarchid,"*’ whereby it may easily 
appear, what is to be judged of that book. Furthermore, by the 
epistles of the said Dionysius of Corinth, this we have to understand A. D. 
to have been the use at that time in churches, to read the letters and 
epistles, such as were sent by learned bishops and teachers unto the 

congregations, as may appear by these words of Dionysius, who, ^ 

writing to the church of the Romans, and to Soter, saith, “ This day 
we celebrate the holy dominical-day, in which we have read your 
epistle, which always we will read for our exhortation ; like as we do 
read also the epistle of Clement sent to us before,” etc.^ Where 
also mention is made of keeping of Sunday holy, whereof we find no ceiebra- 
mention made in ancient authors, before his time, except only in suSday?® 
Justin Martyr, who, in his first Apology, declareth two times most 
especially used by Christian men for congregating together : first, when 
any convert was to be baptized ; the second was upon the Sunday, 
which was wont for two causes then to be hallowed, first, because,” 
saith he, ‘‘ upon that day God made the world : secondly, because 
that Christ, upon that day, first showed himself, after his resurrection, 
to his disciples,” etc. 

The same time, moreover, lived Pantsenus, who was the first in 
Alexandria that professed in open school to read, of whom is thought 
first to proceed the order and manner among the Christians to read 
and profess in universities. This Pantsenus, for his excellency of 
learning, w'as sent by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, to preach to 
the Indians, where he found the gospel of St. Matthew written in 
Hebrew, left there by St. Bartholomew, which book, afterwards, he Hebrew- 
brought with him from thence to the library of ^lexandria.^ 

Over and besides these above named, about the days of Commodus, element 
wrote also Clemens Alexandrinus, a man of notable and singular Ldria^ 
learning, whose books, although for a great part they be lost, yet cer- 
tain of them yet remain; wherein is declared among other things, the 
order and number of the books and gospels of the New Testament.^ 

During alt the reign of Commodus, God granted rest and tran- Differ- 
quillity, although not without some bloodshed of certain holy mar- about the 
tyrs, as is above declared, unto his church. In the which time of 
tranquillity, the Christians, having now some leisure from the foreign 
enemy, began to have a little contention among themselves about 
the ceremony of Easter : which contention, albeit of long time before 
it had been stirring in the church (as is before mentioned, in speaking 
of Polycarp and Anicetus), yet the variance and difference of that cere- 
mony brought no breach of Christian concord and society among them ; 
neither as yet did the matter exceed so far, but that the bond of love, 
and communion of brotherly life, continued, although they differed 
in the ceremony of the day. For they of the West church, pre- 
tending the tradition of Paul and Peter (but indeed being the tra- 
dition of Hermas and of Pius), kept one day, which was upon the 
Sunday after the fourteenth day of the first month.* The church of 
Asia, following the ordinance of John the apostle, observed another, 

(1) Euseb. lib iv. cap 23. (2) Hieronym. Catal.— Ed. 

(3) Eusebius and Jerome place Clemens Alexandnnus under Severus and Caracalla. He was a 
pupil of Pantaenus.— Ed. (4) i e the first Jewish month, Niaan.— Ed. 
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THE TEN PEESECUTIONS 


The Fifth as more shall be declared (the Lord willing) when we come to the 
time of Victor bishop of Rome. In the mean time, as concerning 
the fourth persecution, let this hitherto suffice. 

m 

to THE FIFTH PERSECUTION. 

After the death of Comraodus reigned Pertinax but a few months: 
emperor, after whom succeeded Severus, under whom was raised the fifth 
persecution against the Christian saints ; who, reigning the term of 
eighteen -^years, the first ten years of the same was very favourable 
and courteous to the Christians: afteiward, through sinister sug- 
gestions and malicious accusations of the malignant, he was so in- 
censed against them, that by proclamations he commanded no 
Christians any more to be suffered. Thus the rage of the emperor 
being inflamed against them, great persecution was stirred up on 
every side, whereby an infinite number of martyrs were slam, as 
AD 205 Eusebius^ recordeth, which was about the year of our Lord S05, 
False ac- The climcs and false accusations objected against the Christians are 
partly touched before ; as sedition and rebellion against the emperor, 
sacrilege, murdering of infants, incestuous pollution, eating raw flesh, 
libidinous commixture, whereof certain indeed, called then “ Gnos- 
tici,” were infamed. Item, it was objected against them for wox- 
shipping the head of an ass ; which, whereof it should rise, I find 
no certain cause, except it were, perhaps, by the Jews. Also, they 
were charged for worshipping the sun, for that peradventure'*before 
the sun did rise, they convented together, singing their morning 
hymns unto the Lord, or else because they prayed toward the east : 
but specially, for that they would not with them worship their idol- 
atrous gods, and 'vver^ counted as enemies to all men. 

The cap- The pcrsons who managed this persecution under the emperor w'ere 
mi!l?sters chiefiyHilaiian, Vigelliiis,Claudius, Herminian governor of Cappadocia, 
of tins Cccilius, Capella, V espronius also Demetiius mentioned of Cyprian, 

and Ac^uila judge of Alexandria, of whom Eusebius® maketh relation. 
The places where the force of this persecution most raged, were 
Africa, Alexandria, Cappadocia, and Carthage. The number of them 
that suffered in this persecution, by the report of Ecclesiastical His- 
Leonidas, torv, was innumerable ; of whom the first was Leonidas the father 
or!g?nf Origen, who was beheaded. With whom also Origen his son, 
martyr! being of the age then of seventeen years, would have suffered (such 
a fervent desire he had to be martyred for Christ), had not his 
Origen mother privily, in the night season, conveyed aw^ay his clothes and 
his sliirt. Whereupon more for shame to be seen, than for fear to 
hisTm? die, he was constrained to remain at home ; and when he could do 
ther nothing else, yet he writetli to his father a letter with these words, 
‘‘ Take heed to yourself, that you change not your thought and pur- 
origen pose for our sake,” etc."^ Such a fervency had this Origen, being yet 
mSded. to the doctrine of Christ’s faith, by the operation of God’s 

heavenly providence, and partly also by the diligent education of his 
father, who brought him up from his youth most studiously in all 

(1) Euseb. lib, vu cap I. 

(2) Tertul ad Scapulam. [cap. 3. Scapula viras proconsul'bf Africa, and sliould be added to tbe 

list in the text.— Ed ] (3) Euseb. lib vi. cap 5. 

<4) “ Cave tibi, ne quid propter nos almd, qujim martyru constanter faciendi, propositum 
cog'tes.” Euseb, lib. vi. cap 2. 
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good literature, but especially in the reading and exercise of holy 
scripture ; wherein he had such inward and mystical speculation, that 
many times he would move questions to his father of the meaning 
of this place or that place in the scripture. Insomuch that his father, 
divers times, would uncover his breast being asleep, and kiss it, 
giving thanks to God which had made him so happy a father of such 
a happy child. After the death of his father, and all his goods con- 
fiscated to the emperor, he, with his poor mother and six brothers, 
were brought to such extreme poverty, that he did sustain both him- 
self and them by teaching a school : till at length, being weary of 
the profession, he transferred his study only to the knowledge and 
seeking of divine scripture, and such other learning [as was] con- 
ducible to the same.^ So much he proS.ted both in the Hebrew and 
other tongues, that he conferred the Hebrew text with the translation 
of the Seventy ; and, moreover, did find out and confer the other 
translations which we call the common translations of Aquila, of Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion. Also he adjoined to these aforesaid other 
translations, whereof more is in the history of Eusebius expressed.^ 
They that write of the life of Origen, testify of him that he was 
quick and sharp of wit, much patient of labour, a great travailer in 
the tongues, of a spare diet, of a strict life, a great faster ; his 
teaching and his living were both one ; his going was much barefoot ; 
a strict observer of that saying of the Lord, bidding to have but 
“ one j^oat,” etc. He is said to have written so much as seven 
notaries and so many maids every day could pen.® The number of 
his books [say Epiphanius and Ruffinus]^ came to six thousand 
volumes ; the copies whereof he used to sell for three pence, or a 
little more, for the sustentation of his living.® B^ut of him more shall 
be touched hereafter. So zealous was he in the cause of Christ, and 
of Christ’s martyrs, that he, nothing fearing his own peril, would 
assist and exhort them going to their death, and kiss them ; inso- 
much that he was oft in jeopardy to be stoned of the multitude ; 
and sometimes, by the provision of Christian men, had his house 
guarded about with soldiers, for the safety of them who daily resorted 
to hear his readings.® And many times he was compelled to shift 
places and houses, for such as laid wait for him in all places : but 
great was the providence of God to preserve him in the midst of all 
this tempest of Severus. Among others who resorted unto him, and 
were his hearers, Plutarch was one, and died a martyr ; and with him 

(1) Eusel). lib. VI. cap 2,3; Antonin ; et Simoneta, [Johannes Simoneta, “ De Rebus Gestis 
Francisci Sportiae.” Milan, 1479 — En.] 

(2) Euseb lib cap. 16 In this way (as Eusebius observes) Ongen composed his Hexapla 
and Tetiapla. Aquila was a native of Sinope in Pontus, and lived during the reign of Adrian: 
his version was executed previous to the year ICO, Much dilference of opinion exists as to the 
time when Symtnachus flourished Montfaucon places him about the year 200 Iheodotion was 
a native of Ephesus, and was nearly contemporary with Aquila, See more, Horne’s Introduc. 
vol. li. p. 52. ed 1825 London. — En. 

(3) Euseb ibid. cap. 3, 23 — En 

(4) Poxe, misapprehending a passage of the Centunators, says, *‘by the account of Jerome, 
whereas they quote Jerome as rather impugning the opinion of Epiphanius and Ruffinus. Foxe 
also by mistake says “ seven” thousand volumes Dupin remarks, that “ volume” must be here 
undeiatood as applicable to any separate treatise, however small. — En. 

(5) This statement is most likely founded on a misconception of Eusebius, who says (lib vi^ 

cap 3), that Origen sold all his jm ofane author to a person who engaged to supply him with 4 oboli 
(or 5 pence) per diem,— En. ' ^ , 

(6) Eusebius states (lib. vi. cap .3), that “ so great was the hostility of the infidels against him 
(because of the multitudes which ifCStJrted to him to be instructed in the faith), that they set 
soldiers to watch about the house in which he abode " i e (as Valesius observes) to hinder the 
resort of hearers. Nicephorus has taken the same view of the passage as Foxe. See infr^, p. 173. 
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The Fifth Seieiius his brother,^ whb was burnt. The third after these was 
Heraclides, the fourth Heron, who were both beh^ded. • The fifth 
was another Serenus, also beheaded. [Of women] Rliais,® and Pota- 
197* i^iena who was tormented with pitch poured upon her, and martyred 
to with her mother Marcella, who died also in the fire. 

235 , 

^ This Potamiena was of a fresh and flourishing beauty, who, because she could 

not be removed from her profession, was committed to Basilides, one of the 
Basiiides captains there in the army, to see the execution done. Basihdes, receiving her 
secuto?" j^<3ge's hand, and leading her to the place, showed her some compassion 

inade a in repressing the rebukes and railings of the wicked adversaries : for the which 
martjT. s Potamiena the virgin, to requite again his kindness, bade him be of good com- 
fort, saying, “That she would pray tire Lord to show mercy upon him,” and 
so went she to her martyrdom, which she both strongly and quietly did sustain. 

Not long after it happened that Basilides was required by his fellow-soldiers, 
on some occasion, to swear; which thing he refused to do, plainly afiirming 
that he was a Christian [for their oath then was wont to be by the idols and 
the emperor]. At the first he was thought dissemblingly to jest; but after, 
when he was heard constantly and in earnest to confirm the same, he was had 
before the judge, and so by him committed to ward. The Christians marvelling 
thereat, as they came to him in the prison, inquired of him the cause of that 
his sudden conversion. To whom he answered again, and said, “ That Potami- 
ena, three days after her martyrdom, stood by him in the night, put a crown 
upon his head, and said she had entreated the Lord for him, and had obtained 
her request ; adding moreover. That it should not be long, but he should be 
received up.” Which things thus done, the next day following he was had to 
the place of execution, and there beheaded.^ 

Alexan- Albeit, the said Eusebius givetli this story of no credit, but only 
feTsor*^’ of hear-say, as he there expresseth. 

blsL * of divers and many there were that suffered in the days of this 
jenisa-^ Seveius, SO some there were again, who, being put to great torments, 
through the protects of God’s providence yet escaped with life : of 
whom was one Alexander, who, for his constant confession and tor- 
ments suffered, was made bishop afterward of Jerusalem, together 
with Narcissus ; who, being then an old man of a hundred and six- 
StSs?. years, as saith Eusebius, was unwieldy for his age to govern that 
lem. function alone. 

Of this Narcissus it is reported in Eusebius’s History, that certain 
miracles by him were wrought, very notable, if they be true. 

A miracle First, of water by him turned into oil, at the solemn vigil of Easter, what 
tu^ed^^ time the congregation wanted oil for their lamps Another miracle is also told 
into oil. of* which is this , “ There were three evil disposed persons, who, seeing 
the soundness and grave constancy of his virtuous life, and fearing their own 
punishment (as a conscience that is guilty is always fearful), thought to prevent 

his accusations, in accusing him fiist, and laying a heinous crime unto his 

charge. And to make their accusation more probable before the people, they 
Terrible hound their accusation with a great oath, one wishing to be destroyed with 
of pSjury said not tiue ; the other to be consumed with a grievous sickness ; 

punished the third to lose both his eyes, if they did he. Naieissus, although having 
Narcissus his conscience clear, yet not able, being but one man, to withstand their 
accusation bound with such oaths, gave place, and removed himself from the 
jo ned to- multitude into a solitary desert by himself, where he continued the space of 

onc^bi-^^ many years. In the mean time, to them which so willingly and wickedly 

shopric. forswore themselves, this happened : The first, by casualty of one little small 

* (1) Eusebius (ibid cap 4) does not say that Serenus was brother to Plutarch, hut in the preceding 
chapter he represents Heraclas, (brother of Plutarch, andt afterward bishop of Antioch,) as the 
second of Origen’s pupils. Poxe hastily assumed hence, that Heraclas and Serenus were the 
same individual. Heraclas ** was no martyr” See infra, p. 174 — En. 

(2) Valesius would read fi pate as oue word— Herais.— Lo. 


(3) Euseb. lib. \i cap. 5. 
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sparkle of fire, was burnt with his goods and all his family. The second was The Mftk 
taken with a great sickness from the top to the toe, and devoured with the ^ersecu- 
same. The third, hearing and seeing the punishment of the others, confessed 
his fault, but through great repentance poured out such tears, that he lost both 
his eyes ; and thus was their false perjury punished.^ Narcissus, after long ah- 197 
sence, returning home again, was by this means both cleared of the fact, and ^o 
received into his bishopric again ; to whom as is said, for impotency of his age, 235 . 
Alexander was joined in execution of the function.^ 

Of this Alexander is recorded in the said Ecclesiastical History, 
that after his agonies and constancy of his confession showed in the 
persecution of Severus, he was admonished, by a vision in the night 
season, to make his journey up to Jerusalem from Cappadocia (where 
he had been a bishop already), to see there the sacred places, and 
to pray. Thus he, taking his journey, and drawing near to the 
city, a vision with plain words was given to certain chief heads of damed 
Jerusalem, to go out of the gate of the city, there to receive the 
bishop appointed to them of God. And so was Alexander met and 
received, and joined partner with aged Narcissus, as is before ex- nuracie, 
pressed, in the city of Jerusalem ; where he continued bishop above 
forty years, until the persecution of Decius, and there erected a 
famous library, where Eusebius had his chiefest help in writing his 
Ecclesiastical History.^ He wrote also divers epistles to divers 
churches, and licensed Origen openly to teach his church. At length, stancy 
being very aged, he was brought from Jerusalem to Cesarea before 
the juage under Decius, where, after his constant confession theander. 
second time, he was committed to prison, and there died. 

Besides these that suffered in this persecution of Severus, recited 
by Eusebius, Vincentius also ® speaketh of one Andoclus, whom 
Polycarp before had sent into Prance; which Andoclus, because he Andocius 
had spread there the doctrine of Christ, was apprehended of Seve- 
rus, and first beaten with staves and bats, and after was beheaded.® 

To these above-named may also be added Asclepiades, who, although Asciepi- 
he was not put to death in this persecution of Severus, yet therein ^fshop of 
constantly he did abide the trial of his confession, and suffered much Antioch, 
for the same, as Alexander before-mentioned did. Wherefore after- 
ward he was ordained bishop of Antioch, where he continued the 
space of seven years ; of whom Alexander writes unto the church 
of Antioch out of prison, much rejoicing and giving thanks to God, 
to hear that he was their bishop.^ 

About the same time, during the reign of Severus, died Irenseus. iren»us 
Henry of Herford, Ado, and other martyr- writers, do hold that he 
was martyred, with a great multitude of others more, for the con- jnd mar- 
fession and doctrine of Christ, about the fourth or fifth year of Seve- 
rus. This Irenseus, as he was a great writer, so was he greatly 
commended of Tertullian for his learning, who calleth him, ‘‘ A 
great searclier of all kind of learning.”® He was first scholar and 
hearer of Poly carp; from thence either was sent, or came to France; 

(1) Euseb lib vi cap 9. (2) Ib cap 11 

(3) Ib. Some expressions of Foxe are more conformed to the Greek Ej>. 

(4) Euseb. lib vi cap 20.— Ed. 

(5) Lib. XI cap, 6. ex MartyrologiC [also Baron, ad ann. 205 § 27.— Ed.] 

(6) Tillemont, Mfemoires k I’Hist. Eccles. tom. iii. paxt, 1. p. 63. Bruxelles. 1699 .— Ed. 

(7) Euseb. hb. vi. cap. 11 .— Ed. 

(8) Omnium Doctrinarum cunosissimum exploratorem [Adv. Valent cap.v. — E d] 
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and there, by Pothinus, and the rest of the martyrs, was instituted 
into the ministry, and commended by their letter to Eleutherius, as 
is before premonished. At length, after the martyrdom of Pothinus, 
he was appointed bishop of Lyons, where he continued about the 
space of three and twenty years. In the time of this Irenseus the 
state of the church was much troubled, not only for the outward 
persecution of the foreign enemy, but also for divers sects and errors 
then stirring ; against which he diligently laboured, and wrote much, 
although but few books be now remaining. The nature of this man, 
well agreeing with his name, was such, that he ever loved peace, and 
sought to set agreement when any controversy rose in the church. 
And therefore, when the question of keeping the Easter day was 
renewed in the church between Victor bishop of Rome and the 
churches of Asia, and when Victor would have excommunicated them 
as schismatics, for disagreeing from him therein ; Irenseus, with other 
brethren of the French church, sorry to see such a contention among 
brethren for such a trifle, convented themselves together in a common 
council, and directing their letter with their common consent sub- 
scribed, sent unto Victor, entreating him to stay his purpose, and 
not to proceed in excommunicating his brethren for that matter. 
Although they themselves agreed with him in observing the Sunday- 
Easter as he did, yet with great reasons and arguments they ex- 
horted him not to deal so rigorously with his brethren, who followed 
the ancient custom of their country-manner in that behalfr And 
besides this, he wrote divers other letters abroad concerning the 
same contention, declaring the excommunication of Victor to be' of 
no force.^ 

Not long after Irenseus followed also Tertullian, about the time of 
this Severus and Antoninus Oaracalla his son ; a man both in Greek 
and Latin well expert, having great gifts in disputing, and in writing 
eloquent ; as his books declare, and as the commendation of all learned 
men doth testify no less. To whom Vincentius of Lerins giveth such 
praise, that he calleth him the flower of all Latin writers.” And of 
the eloquence of his style he thus writeth, “ that with the force of his 
reasons,” he saith, whom he could not persuade, them he compelled 
to consent unto him. How many words, so many sentences, and how 
many sentences, so many victories he had,” etc. 

Such men, for doing and writing, God raised up from time to time, 
as pillars and stays for his poor church, as he did this Tertullian in 
these dangerous days of persecution. For when the Christians were 
- vexed with wrongs and falsely accused of the Gentiles, Tertullian, 
taking their cause in hand, defended them against the persecutors, 
and against their slanderous accusations.^ First, that they never 
minded any stir or rebellion, either against the empire or emperors of 
Rome, he proved, forsomuch as the use of Christians was to pray for 
the state of their emperors and governors. And whereas they were 
accused falsely to be enemies of all mankind, “ How could that be ?” 
saith Tertullian to Scapula, seeing the proper otflce of the Christians 
is, by their profession, to pray for all men, to love their enemies, 
never requiting evil for evil, whereas all others do love but only their 
friends, and scarcely them.” As touching the horrible slander of 

(1) Euseb. hb. v. cap 24.-— E». (2) Tertullian Apol. 
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murdering infants, “ How can that be true of the Christians ?*” saith he, The Fifth 
“ whose order is to abstain from all blood and strangled ; insomuch 

that It is not lawful for them to touch the blood of any beast at their 

tables when they feed ? From filthy copulation no sort more free 
than they, which are, and ever have been, the greatest observers of 
chastity ; of whom, such as may, live in perpetual virginity all their 235 . 
life ; such as cannot, contract matrimony, for avoiding all whoredom 
and fornication.” Neither could it be proved that the Christians 
worshipped the sun : which false surmise Tertullian declared to rise 
hereof, for that the manner of the Christians was to pray toward the 
east. Much less was there any of them so mad as to worship an 
ass’s head ; whereof the occasion being taken only of the Jews,^ the 
slander thereof he proved to be falsely and wrongfully laid to the 
charge of the Christians. 

And likewise from all other lies and slanders objected of the 
heathen against the Christians, the said Tertullian purgeth the 
Christians, declaring them to be falsely belied and wrongfully perse- 
cuted, not for any desert of theirs, but only for the hatred of their 
name. And yet notwithstanding, by the same persecutions, he 
proveth, in the same Apology, the religion of the Christians nothing 
to be impaired, but rather increased. The more,” saith he, ‘‘ we 
are mown down of you, the more rise up. The blood of Christians 
is seed. For what man,” saith he, “ in beholding the painful tor- 
men ts,-!* and the perfect patience of them, will not search and inquire 
what IS the cause ? And when he hath found it out, who will not 
agree unto it ^ And when he agreeth to it, who will not desire to suffer 
for it “ Thus,” saith he, “ this sect will never die, which, the more 
it is cut down, the more it groweth. For every man, seeing and 
wondering at the sufferance of the saints, is moved the more thereby 
to search the cause ; in searching, he findeth it, and finding, he fol- 
io weth it.”® 

Thus Tertullian, in this dangerous time of persecution being stirred 
up of God, defended the innocency of the Christians against the 
blasphemy of the adversaries ; and moreover, for the instruction of 
the church, he compiled many fruitful works ; whereof some are 
extant, some are" not to be found. Notwithstanding the great leain- Errors 
ing and famous virtues of this worthy man, certain errors and blemishes perfec^^’ 
are noted in his doctrine, as are both in Origen and Irenseus, who were 
before him, and likewise in them (were they never so excellent) that men. 
followed him ; wliich errors all here in order to note and comprehend, 
were too long a matter for this story to prosecute. This, by the way, 
shall be sufficient to admonish the reader, never to look for any such 
perfection of any man in this world, how singular soever he be 
(Christ only excepted), but some blemish or other joineth itself withal, 
whereof more, perchance, shall be said when we come to Cyprian. 

And now, to return again to the order of bishops of Rome inter- victor, 
mitted. After Eleutherius afore-mentioned, next in the bishopric of 
Rome succeeded Victor ; wdio, as Platina saith, died quietly in the 
days of Severus. But Damasus, and such as do follow the common a martyr. 

(1) The occasion hereof, belike, came of the Jews worshipping the jaw of an ass, in the storj" of 
Sampson. 

(2) Tertullian. Apo^og. (3) Idem, ad Scapulam. 
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The Ftfth cliroiiicles,' affirm that he died a martyr, after he had sat ten (or as 
some say twelve) years. This Victor was a great stirrer (as partly 
before is signified) in the controversy about Easter-day, for the which 
29 - 7 ’ he would have proceeded in excommunication against the churches 
to of Asia, had not Irenmus, then bishop of Lyons, with the counsel of 
235 , his other brethren there assembled, repressed his intended violence. 
As touching that controversy of Easter in those days of the primi- 
tive church, the original thereof was this, as Eusebius, Socrates, Pla- 
tina, and others record. First, certain it is, that the apostles, being 
only intentive and attendant to the doctrine of salvation, gave no 
heed nor regard to the observation of days and times, neither bound 
the church to any ceremonies and rites, except those things necessary, 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, as strangled and blood ; which 
Why the was Ordained then of the Holy Ghost, not without a most urgent and 
Ghost necessary cause, touched partly in the history before. For when the 
Woodland ’nurderiiig and blood of infants were commonly objected by the 
Singled persecutors against the Christians, they had no other argu- 

m the ’ ment to help themselves, nor to repel the adversary, but only their 
dSr own law, by the which they were commanded to abstain, not only 
from all men’s blood, but also from the blood of all common beasts. 
And therefore that law seemeth by the Holy Ghost to be given, and 
also to the same end continued in the church, so long as the cause 
(that is, the persecutions of the heathen gentiles) continued. Besides 
these, we read of no other ceremonies or rites, which the apostles 
greatly regarded, but left such things free to the liberty of Christians, 
every man to use therein his own discretion, for the using or not 
using thereof. Whereupon, as concerning all the ceremonial obser- 
vations of days, times, places, meats, drinks, vestures, and such others; 
of all these things neither was the diversity among men greatly noted, 
nor any uniformity greatly required. Insomuch that Irenseus, writing 
to Victor of the tradition of days, and of fastings, and of the diversity 
S°chris® these things then used among the primitive fathers, saith : Not- 
tian hber- withstanding all this variety, all they kept peace among themselves, 
and yet we keep it still; and this diffeience of fasting among us 
usages, commendeth more the concord of faith.**’ ^ And so long did the 
doctrine of Christian liberty remain whole and sound in the church 
till the time of Victor, which was about the year of our Lord 197 ; 
although the diversity of these usages began before also in the days 
of Pius, about the year of Christ 148, to be misliked ; yet restraint 
hereof was not so much urged before, as in the time of Victor. And 
yet neither did the violence of Victor take such place, but that the 
doctrine of Christian liberty was defended and maintained by means of 
Irenseus and others, and so continued in the church till after the 
council of Nice,-— And thus much concerning the doctrine, of Christian 
liberty, and of the differences of rites and ceremonies. 

Now to return to Victor again, to show what diversity there was in 
observing the day of Easter, and how it came, thus is the story. 
First, in the time of Pius, in the year of Christ 148, the question 
of Easter-day began first to be moved, at what time Pius, by the 


(1) Supplem tBergomensis] lib. viii. 

(2) “ Nihilo tamen minus omnes illi pacem inter se retinueruiit et retinemus etiamnum, et 
jejunii dissonantia fidei concordiam commendat,” etc.— -Euseb. lib. v cap. 24. 
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revelation of Hennas, decreed tlie observation of that day to be The Fifth 
changed, from the wonted manner of the fourteenth day of the 
moon in the first month, unto the next Sunday after. After him 
<*ame Anicetus, Soter and Eleutherius, bishops of Rome, who also 
determined the same.^ Against these stood Melito bishop of Sardis, to 
Polycarp, and, as some think, Hegesippus, with other lejirned men 235 . 
of Asia ; which Polycarp, being sent by the brethren of Asia, came to Poiyca.p 
Rome as is aforesaid, to confer with Anicetus in that matter : wherein 
when they could not agree after long debating, yet notwithstanding, agreemff 
they did both communicate together with reverence, and departed in versy? 
peace. And so the celebration of Easter-day^ remained dSidtpopov, 
as a thing indifferent in the church, till the time of Victor ; who, 
following after Anicetus and Ins fellows, and chiefly stirring in this umfor- 
matter, endeavoured by all means and might to draw, or rather subdue, “remS- 
tlie churches of Asia unto his opinion ; thinking moreover to excom- not 
municate all those bishops and churches of Asia, as heretics and * 
schismatics, which disagreed from the Roman order : had not Irenaeus 
otherwise restrained him from that doing, as is aforesaid, which was 
about the year of our Loid 197, in the reign of Commodus. Thus 
then began the uniformity of keeping that holy day to be first required 
as a thing necessary, and all they accounted as heretics and schisma- 
tics, who dissented from the bishop and tradition of Rome. 

With Victor stood the following bishops — Tlieophilus bishop of 
Oesar^ in Palestine, Narcissus of Jerusalem, Irenceus of Lyons, 

Palmas [of Amastris] and the other bishops in Pontus, Bachyllus of 
Corinth, the bishops of Osroene, and others more : all which conde- 
scended to have the celebration of Easter upon the Sunday, partly, 
because they would differ from the Jews in all things as much as they 
might, and partly, because the resurrection of the Lord fell on the 
same day.® 

On the contrary side, divers bishops were in Asia, of whom the Poiy- 
principal was Polycrates bishop of Ephesus ; who, having assembled SlJ/lop of 
a great multitude of bishops and brcthien of those parts, by the Ephesus 
common assent of the rest, wrote again to Victor and to the church 
of Rome, declaring, that they had ever from the beginning observed 
that day, according to the rule of Scripture, unchanged, neither adding 
nor altering any thing from the same ; alleging, moreovei, for them- 
selves the examples of the apostles and holy fathers their predecessors, 
as Philip the apostle, with his three daughters, who died at Hierapolis ; Bishops 
also J ohn the apostle and evangelist, at Ephesus ; Poly carp, at 
Smyrna ; Thraseas of Eumenia, bishop and martyr, at Smyrna ; 
likewise Sagans at Laodicea, bishop and martyr ; holy Papirius, and 
Mehto at Sardis. Beside these, bishops also of his own kindred, 
and his own ancestors, to the number of seven, who were all bishops 
before him, and he the eighth now after them ; all of these observed 
(saith he) the solemnity of Easter on the same day, and after the same victor 
wise and sort, as wc do now.* 

Victor, being not a little moved herewith, by letters again de- 
nounceth against them (more bold upon authority than wise in his of asu ^ 

(1) Ex Euseb lib. iv cap. 26 (2) See Stillingfleet, Answer to Cressy, Us&erii Antiq,— Ed* 

(3) See Euseb. lib v. cap 23, and Vdlcsms’s notes in locum.— Ed. 

(4) Euseb. Iib m cap 24 .— Ed. 
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before the priest at the celebration of the mass. Again Platina The Fifth 
writeth that he ordained the administration of the sacrament to be no 
more used in vessels of wood, or of glass, or of any other metal, except " 
only silver, gold, and tin, etc. But how these two testimonies of Damasus 1*9 7 * 
and Platina join together, let the reader judge especially seeing the to 
same decree is referred to Urban that came after him. Again, what 235 . 
needed this decree of golden chalices^ to be established afterward m Patmes 
the councils of Tribur® and Rheims, if it had been enacted before by Sranf ^ 
Zephyrinus ? How long this Zephyrinus sat, our writers do vary. 
Eusebius saith, he died in the reign of Caracalla, and sat seventeen 
years. Platina writeth that he died under Severus, and sat eight zeph^^i- 
years ; and so saith also Nauclerus. Damasus affirmeth, that he sat 
sixteen years and two months.* credit. 

Matthew of Westminster,® author of the story intituled “ Flores SiafiSs. 
Historiarum,'” with other later chronicles, maketh mention of Per- 0® JribJj* 
petua, and Felicitas, and Revocatus her brother, also of Saturninus 
and Satyrus brothers, and Secundolus, who, in the persecution of 
this Severus, gave over their lives to martyrdom for Christ ; being ^^^rtyrs. 
thrown to wild beasts, and devoured of the same in Carthage in 
Africa; save that Saturninus, brought again from the beasts, was 
beheaded, and Secundolus died in prison about the year of our Lord 
as writeth Florilegus. 

This Severus, the persecutor, reigned, as the most part of writers Sevems 
accord, the term of eighteen years, who, about the latter time of his SBntam. 
reign, came with his army hither into Britain ; where, after many 
conflicts had with the Britons, in the borders of the north he cast up England 
a ditch, with a mighty wall made of earth and turfs and strong stakes, 
to the length of about seventy miles, from the one side of the island sevems, 
to the other, beginning at the Tyne, and reaching to the Scottish sea cutorf^®’ 
which done, he removed to York, and there, by the breaking in of 
the northern men and Scots, was besieged and slain, about the year Bassi- 
of our Lord Sll, leaving behind him two sons, Bassianus andGeta ; 
which Bassianus, surnamed Caracalla, after he had slain his brother with hjs 
Geta here in Britain, governed the empire alone, the space of six years. 

After whose death, (he being slain also of his servants, as he had slain 
his brother before), succeeded Macrinus with his son Diadumenus, to 
be emperor ; who, after they had reigned one year, were both slain 
of their own people. 

After them followed Varius Heliogabalus in the empire, rather to Mon- 
be called a monster than a man ; so prodigious was his life in all hfe Jf He- 
gluttony, filthiness, and ribaldry. Such was his pomp, that in his 
lamps he used balm, and filled his fish-ponds with rose-water. To 
let pass his sumptuous vestures, which he would not wear but only 
of gold and most costly silks ; and his shoes glistering with precious 

(1) Platina has heen misunderstood here , he quite coincides with Damasus —Ed. 

(2) “Ligneum calicem usurpatnm esse, expresse dicitur dist. 1. de consecrat can. * vaaa* idemque 
aperte colligitur ex Concil, Tnburiensi c 18, ubi prohihentur sacerdotes ne tn hgnets vascults uUo 
modo conficere prasumant Quia tamen propter firagihtatem vitri, usus vitrei calicis penculosus 
est, tandem circa tempora Caroli M , in concilio Kemensi statutum est, ut cal%x Domini enm 
patena, si non ess auro, omninoexargeniofiat/* etc. Biiiius apud Eabb^ cone. tom. i. col. 608 .— Ed. 

(3) Teuver, near Mentz, a d. 895 Labb6, Cone, tom ix. col. 451.— En. 

(4) He died about a.d. 219 —Ed. ^ • 

(5) Foxe, it will be remarked, occasionally defers to indifferent or rather modern authority ; m 
the present case, a reference to Tertull de Amma, § 55, and Augustin, tom 6, col 611, edit. 

Bened would be better vouchers. See Tillemont M^moires, tom in. pt 1, p 240 — En. 

(6) The wall of Severus (or the “ Piet’s Wall”) extended from Cousin’s House, through New** 
castle, to Boulness on the Solway Eirth, 68 English and 74 Roman miles. Butler’s Geog.— En. 
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Tke Fifth Slones finely engraved ; he was never two days served with one kind of 
meat ; he never wore one garment twice. And likewise, for his fleshly 
wickedness, some days his company was served at meal with the 
brains of ostriches, and a strange fowl called phcenicoptery, another 
to day with the tongues of popinjays, and other sweet singing birds. 

235. Being nigh to the sea, he never used fish ; in places far distant from 
A prodi- the sea, all his house was served with most delicate fishes. At one 
IttUy^god. supper he was served with seven thousand fishes, and five thousand 
fowls. At his removing in his progress, often there followed him six 
hundred chariots laden only with bawds, common harlots, and ribalds. 
He sacrificed young children, and preferred to the best advancements 
in the common-wealth most light personages, as baw^ds, minstrels, 
carters, and such like ; in one word, he was an enemy to all honesty 
and good order. And when he was foretold by his sorcerers and 
astronomers that he should die a violent death, he provided robes of 
silk to hang himself, swords of gold to kill himself, and strong poison 
in [boxes of] jacinth and emerald to poison himself, if needs he must 
thereto be forced. Moreover, he made a high tower, having the floor 
of boards covered with gold plate, bordered with precious stones, from 
the which tower he would throw himself down, if he should be pur- 
Ueiioga- sued of liis enemies. But notwithstanding all his provision, he was 
hiam of soldiers, drawn through the city, and cast into the Tiber, 

reigned two years and eight months, as witnesseth 
Eutropius ; others say four years. • 

Aiexan- This Heliogabalus, having no issue, adopted to his son and heir 
TuV^m-' Aurelius Alexander Severus, the son of Mammsea, who, entering his 
peror. yeign the year of our Lord 2S2, continued thirteen years, well 
commended for being virtuous, wise, gentle, liberal, and to no man 
hurtful. And as he was not unlearned himself, through the diligent 
education of Mammsea his mother, so he was a great favourer of wise 
and learned men. Neither did he any thing in the commonwealth, 
Against without the assistance of learned and sage counsellors. It is reported 
of him that he bore such stomach against corrupt judges, that when he 
chanced to meet with any of them, by the commotion of his mind he 
would cast up gall, being so moved with them that he could not 
The say- speak, and was ready with his two fingers to f)ut out their eyes. 
Se^an- From his court he dismissed all superfluous and unneedful servants, 
nSed and economy in an emperor, to feed idle servants 

foRowed. with the bowels of his commonwealth.^ 

Among his other good virtues, it appeareth also that he was 
friendly and favourable unto the Christians, as by this act may be 
gathered : for wlien the Christians had occupied a certain public 
place in some good use (belike for the assembling and conventing 
together of the congregation) the company of the coolis or tiplers 
made challenge of that place to belong unto them. The matter 
A note, being brought before the emperor, he judged it more honest, for the 
Re inari? pl^ce to be continued to the worship of God, hov/soever it were, than 
be polluted by the dirty slubbering of cooks and scullions. 

By this it may be understood, that in Rome no Christian churches 


(1) This passage is from JElius Lampridius, Vit. AJexandri, § 15. Malum pnpiRum esse im 
peratorem, etc for pupUlum, Salmasius proposes to redd “ pop. villum,” contracted for “ populi 
vijlkum Ed. 
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were erected unto this time, when yet (notwithstanding this favour of The Fifth 
the emperor) no public house could quietly be obtained for the 
Christians. So that, by the reason hereof, may appear the decretal - 
epistle and ordinance of pope Hyginus concerning the dedication of 
churches, above-mentioned, to be falsified. And likewise the ordi- to 
nance of Pius his successor, concerning the altar,^ to be also false. 2, ' 35 . 
For what altar was it likely they had m the time of Hyginus and 
Pius, A.n. 150, when at this time, a.b. ^23, which was long after, 
no public place almost could be granted them for the Christians to 
assemble together. 

Of this Alexander, Platina writeth,^ that as he was a gi*eat hater 
of all boasters and flatterers, so he was of such prudence, that no deceit 
could escape him ; and bringeth in a story of one Turinus, who had 
gotten craftily many great biibes and gifts, by making the people 
believe that he was of gi’eat authority with the emperor, and that he 
could help them to have whatsoever they sued for. Whereof the Punished 
emperor being certified, he caused him in the open market to be 7moke, 
fastened to a stake, and there killed with smoke, while the crier stood 
thus crying to the people ; Smoke he sold, and with smoke he is 
punished.” 

Mammsea, the mother of this Alexander above-mentioned (whom 
Jerome calleth a devout and religious woman), hearing of the fame mother of 
and the excellent learning of Origen, 'who was then at Alexandria, sent 
for hhn to Antioch, desirous to see and hear him : unto whom the 
aforesaid Origen, according to her request, resorted, and after that he 
had there remained a space with the emperor and his mother, returned 
again to Alexandiia. And thus continued this good emperor his 
reign the space of thirteen years ; at length, aUa commotion in Ger- 
many, with his mother Mainmsea he was slain. After whom succeeded 
Maximin, a.d. £35, contrary to the mind of the senate, only appointed 
by the soldiers to be emperor. During all this time between Severus 
and this Maximm, the church of Christ, although it had not perfect 
peace, yet it had some mean tranquillity from persecution. Albeit, Naucie- 
some martyrs there w^ere at this time that suffered, whereof Nauclerus 
giveth this reason: “For although,” saith he, “ Alexander, being 
persuaded through the entreating of his mother Mammsea, did favour 
the Christians, yet notwithstanding, there was no public edict or 
proclamation provided for their safeguard.” By reason whereof, 
divers there were who suffered martyrdom under Almacliius and other 
judges. In the number of whom, after some stories, was Calixtus Cahxtus, 
bishop of Rome, who succeeded next unto Zephyidnus® above men- lio^eand , 
tioned ; and after him Urban also, who, both being bishops of Rome, 
did both suffer, by the opinion of some writers, under Alexander Seve- 
riis. This Calixtus, in his two decretal epistles, written to Benedict The de- 
an d to the bishops of France, giveth these ordinances ; that no actions eptsUesof 
or accusations auainst the prelates or doctors of the church should be cahxtus 
received ; that no secret conspiracies should be made against bishops ; ed. 
item, no man to communicate with persons excommunicate ; also, no 
bishop to excommunicate or to deal in another’s diocese. And here Jfst PaS 
he expoundeth the diocese or the parish of any bishop or minister to 
be his wife : “ The wife,” saith the apostle, “ is bound to the law, ed. 

( n See p. 1 5 1 —Ed. (2) Tlatina in vita Pontiani. (3) EiiseTj. Hist, Eccles. vi, 2 1 E n. 
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The Fifth as long as the husband liveth ; when he is dead, she is free from the 
law.” “ So ”* saith Calixtus, ‘‘ the wife of a bishop (which is his 
church) so long as he liveth, is bound only to him, neither ought to 
197* 1^® j^^dged or disposed by any other man, without his will and judg- 
to ment. After his death, she is free from the law to marry to whom 
235 . she will, so it be in the Lord, that is ^ regulariter,’ regularly.” In the 
end of the said his epistle decretal, he confuteth the error of those 
who hold, “ that they which are fallen are not to be received again 
wliich heresy, after the time of Calixtus or Calistus, came in first by 
Ember Novatian, in the days of Cornelius, a.d. S51. Moreover, in his said 
first epistle decretal is contained the Fast of the Four Times, com- 
monly called the Ember-fast, whereof also Marianus Scotus maketh 
mention. But Damasus, speaking of the same fast, saith, he ordained 
the fast but of three times, which was for the increase of corn, wine, 
and oil. 

By these hitherto premised, it is not hard for a quick reader to 
smell out the crafty juggling of that person or persons, whosoever 
they were, that falsely have ascribed these decretal institutions to 
those holy fathers. F or first, what leisure had the Christians to lay in 
their accusations against their bishops, when we never read, or find in 
any story, any kind of variance in those days among them ; but all 
love, mutual compassion, and hearty communion among the saints ? 
And as we read of no variance among the people in those days, nor 
of any fault or backsliding among the bishops, who for the most part 
then died all constant martyrs, so neither do we read of any tribunal 
seat or consistory used or frequented then about any such matters. 
Again, if a man examine well the dangers of those busy days, he shall 
see the poor flock cf the Christians so occupied and piteously 
oppressed by the cruel accusations of the heathen infidels, that though 
the cause did, yet the tiTne would not serve them to commence any 
law against their bishops. Secondly, as touching their conspiracy 
against bishops, what conspiracy either would they then practise 
against them, who always gave their lives for their defence ? Or how 
could they then conspire in any companies together, when never a true 
Christian man durst once put his head out of his dooys ? neither was 
there in the church any Christian man in those perilous days, except 
he were a true man indeed, such as was far from all false conspiracies. 
And when all the world almost in all places conspired against them, 
what time, what cause, or what heart, trow ye, could they have to 
conspire against their instructors ? Thirdly, concerning the confu- 
tation of that heresy, how standeth the confutation with the time of 
Calixtus, when Novatian, the author of that heresy, was after him in 
the time of Cornelius ? Fourthly, if by the law of Calixtus every 
diocese or parish be the proper wife of every bishop or minister, then 
how many bishops’ wives, and parsons’ wives, has the adulterous pope 
of Rome deflowered in these latter days of the church ! who so proudly 
and impudently hath intermeddled and taken his pleasure, and his own 
profit, in every diocese and parish almost through all Christendom, 
without all leave and license of the good man ; who hath been in the 
mean time, and yet is compelled still, wheresoever the pope’s holiness 
cometh, “ Vigilanti stertere naso,” ^ and to give him leave unasked to 

(1) Juvenal, sat, i. 5 ?’.— Ed. 
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do what he list. Wherefore if this canon decretal be truly his,* The Fifth 
why is it not observed, so as it doth stand, without exception ? If it 
be not, why is it then falsely forged upon him, and the church of _ ■ 
Christ deceived? and certes, lamentable it is, that this falsifying of jgy* 
such trifling traditions, under the false pretence of antiquity, either to 
was begun in the church to deceive the people, or that it hath re- 235 . 
inained so long undetected. For, as I think, the church of Christ Agamst 
will never be perfectly reformed, before these decretal constitutions *5etaf 
and epistles, winch have so long put on the visor of antiquity, shall 
be fully detected, and appear in their own colour, wherein they were stitu- 
first painted. 

And yet neither do I say this, or think contrary, but that it may 
be, that bishops of Rome, and of the same name, have been the true 
authors of these traditions. But here cometh in the error (as I 
credibly suppose), that when other later bishops of the like name 
have devised these ceremonial inventions, the vulgar opinion of men 
hath transferred them to the first primitive fathers ; although being 
of another time, yet bearing the same name with the true inventors 
thereof. But of Calixtus enough ; who, as Damasus saith, in the caiixtus, 
days of this Alexander Severus died a martyr. Vincentius affirmeth, ^ 
that he was tied to a great stone, and so out of a window was thrown 
into a ditch.^ Eusebius, speaking of his death, maketh no mention 
of his martyrdom, and saith he sat five years ; Platina saith six years; 
SabeBicus giveth him seven years, and so doth Damasus.® 

After Oalixtus followed Urban, about the year of our Lord ; urban, 
who, in his epistle decretal (coming out of the same forge) which he 
wrote m common to all bishops, maketh no mention of the heavy 
persecutions of the church, nor ministereth any ^exhortation of comfort 
or constancy to the brethren ; but only giveth many strict precepts 
for not transporting or alienating the goods of the church, and to pay 
truly their offerings which they vow : also to have all common among 
the clergy. Moreover, about the end of his epistle, he instituteth confirma- 
the confirmation of children after baptism (which the papists be wont children 
to take into the number of their seven sacraments) afi&miing and 
denouncing more than Scripture will bear, that the imposition of the 
bishop’s hand bringeth the Holy Ghost, and that thereby men be 
made full Christians, etc. But of these decretal epistles enough is 
said before, more may be considered of the discreet reader. Marianus 
Scotus, Sabellicus, I^auclerus, and other late story-writers do hold, 
as is aforesaid, that he died a martyr in the days of Alexander Severus,* urban 
after he had governed that seat four years, as Damasus and Platina • 
do witness ; as Marianus saith, eight years. 

The same Damasus and Platina do testify of him, that he, by his 
preaching and holiness of life, converted divers heathens to the faith. Tiburtms 
Among whom were Tiburtius, and Valerian the husband of Cecilia, 
who both, being [brothers and] noblemen of Rome, remained con- tyrs. 


(1) “ Select! viri, qm Romae operam navarunt in Gratiano emendando, Callixti pnmi epistolas 
rejecerunt.” Anton August in Blondel, p 265.— Ed. 

(2) Vincen. m Spec Hist lib, xi cap 24 . — Ed. (3) Anton tit. 7, cap 6. 

(4) “ Anno sequenti 233 Urbanu-s Papa, cum sedisset annos 6, menses septem, et dies quatuor, 
jnartyrio functus est j licet Eusebius in Chron. cum sedisse dicat annos 9, et anno duodecimo 
Alexandn ponat successoris ingressum.’* Baronius ad ann. 233, § 1. Pagi settles the time of his 
session, more exactly, at seven years, and some months and days.— Ed. 
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TheFtfth stant in the faith unto martyrdom. Of this Cecilia thus it is written 
in the Martyrology by Ado : 

A.D. « Cecilia the virgin, after she had brought Valerian, her husband espoused, 
and Tiburtius his brother, to the knowledge and faith of Christ, and, with her 
to exhoitations, had made them constant unto martyrdom ; after the suffering of 
235. them she was also apprehended by Almachius the 1 uler, and brought to the idols 
Ceciha, to do sacrifice : which thing when she abhorred to do, she should be presented 
martyr, before the judge to have the condemnation of death. In the mean time, the 
seijeants and officers which were about her, beholding her comely beauty, and 
the prudent behaviour in her conversation, began, with many pei suasions of 
words, to solicit her mind to favour herself, and that so excellent beauty, and 
not to cab*t herself away, etc. But she again so replied to them with reasons 
and godly exhortations, that, by the grace of Almighty God, their heaits began 
to kindle, and at length to yield to that leligion whicli before they did persecute. 
Which thing she perceiving, desired of the judge Almachius a little lespite, 
which being granted, she sendeth for Uiban, the bishop, home to her house, to 
stablish and ground them in the faith of Christ. And so w^ere they, with divers 
others, at the same time baptized, both men and women, to the number (as the 
story saith) of four hundred persons; among whom was one Gordian a noblo- 
Tlie mar- This done, this blessed maityr was brought before the judge, where she 

tyrdom of was condemned ; then, after, was bi ought to the house of the judge, where she 
la. enclosed in a hot bath. But she, remaining there a whole day and night 
without any hurt, as in a cold place, was brought out again, and commandment 
given that in the bath she should be beheaded. The executioner is said to have 
had four strokes at her neck ; and yet her head being cut off, she (as the stoiy 
goeth) lived three days after. And so died this holy virgin maityr, whose 
body, in the night season, XJiban the bishop took and buiied among the other 
bishops.” 

Ado, the compiler of this Martyrology, addeth that this was done 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. But that cannot 
be, forsomuch as Urban, by all histories, was long after those emperors, 
and lived in the days*of this Alexander, as is above declared. Anto- 
ninus, Bergoraensis, and Equihniis, with such other writers, set forth 
this history with many strange miracles wrought by the said Cecilia, 
m converting her husband Valerian andliis brother, in showing them 
the angel which was the keeper of her virginity, and of the angel 
putting on crowns upon their heads.^ But as touching these miracles, 
as I do not dispute %vhether they be true or fabulous, so, because 
they have no ground upon any ancient or grave authors, but are taken 
out of certain new legends, I do therefore refer them thither from 
whence they came. 

A^apitus, Under the same Alexander divers other there be, whom Bergo- 
SiStyr!^ mensis mentioned to have suffered martyrdom, as one Agapitus of 
the age of fifteen years, who, being apprehended and condemned at 
Preneste in Italy, because he would not sacrifice to idols, was assailed 
with sundry torments ; first with whips scourged, then hanged up by 
the feet ; after, ha^dng hot water poured upon him ; at the last cast 
to the wild beasts ; with all which torments when he could not be 
hurt, finally, with svford he was beheaded.^ The executer of these 
of Go?s punishments (as by Henry of Herford may be gathered) was one 
iSake Antiochus ; who, in the executing of the foresaid torments, suddenly 
pSs^cu- down from his judicial seat, crying out, that all his inv/ard bowels 
tor. burned within him, and. so gave up the breath.® 

(1) Ex Martyrologio Adonis. (2) Ex Bergomens. hb. viii. [fol. 165, edit. Bnxise 1485 .— -Ed.] 

(3} Henr. de Herfordia, lib vi. cap. 29. 
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Also 'witli tlie same Agapitus is numbered Calepodius, a minister The sixth 
of Rome, whose body first was drawn through the city of Rome, and 
afterwards cast into the Tiber/ 

Then followeth Palmatms, a senator of Rome, with his wife and 2*35 * 
children, and others both men and women, to the number of forty to 
and two ; also another noble senator of Rome named Simplicius ; 250 . 
all which together, in one day, had their heads smitten off, and their Fortj-two 
heads afterwards were hanged up on divers gates of the city for a 
terror of pthers, that none should profess the name of Christ. Besides cm? 
these suffered also Quiiitius, a nobleman of Rome, who, with his aumtius, 
mother Julitta, and a great number more, were put likewise to death. hiVnlo- 
Also Tiberius and Valerian [before-mentioned], citizens of Rome and 
brothers, suffered (as Bergomensis saith) the same time ; who, first andVaie- 
being bruised and broken with bats, afterwards were beheaded. Also 
Vincentius, Bergomensis, and Henry of Herford, make mention of 
Martina, a Christian virgin, who, after divers bitter punishments, being Tyugm.' 
constant in her faith, suffered in like manner by the sword. 

Albeit, as touching the time of these aforenamed martyrs, as I find 
them not in older writers, so do I suppose them to have suffered 
under Maximin or Decius, rather than under Alexander. 

THE SIXTH PERSECUTION. 

After the death of the emperor Alexander, who, with his mother 
Mamihsea (as is said), was murdered in Germany, followed Maximin, 
chosen by the will of the soldiers, rather than by the authority of the 
senate, about the year of our Lord 2S5 ; who, for the hatred he had 
to the house of Alexander (as Eusebius rccordeth), raised up the 
sixth persecution against the Christians, especially against the doctors 
and leaders of the cliurch ; thinking thereby the sooner to vanquish 
the rest, if the captains of them were removed out of the way. For 
which reason I suppose the martyrdom of Urban, the bishop of 
Rome, and of the rest above specified, to have happened rather under 
the tyranny of this Maximin than under Alexander. In tiie time of 
this persecution Origen wrote his book, “ De Martyrio which book, 
if it were extant, would give us some knowledge, I doubt not, of 
such as in this persecution did suffer, wdio now lie in silence unknown : 
and no dpubt but a great number they were, and more should have 
been, had not the provident mercy of God shortened his days, and 
bridled his tyranny ; for he reigned but three years. After whom 
succeeded Gordian HI. in the year of our Lord 288, a man no less Gordfan. 
studious of the welfare of the commonwealth, than mild and gentle ^ ^ 
to the Christians. This Gordian, after he had governed with much 
peace and tranquillity the monarchy of Rome the space of six years, 
was slain of Philip, the emperor after him. 

In the days of these emperors above recited was Pontian bishop Pontian, 
of Rome, who succeeded next after Urban above rehearsed, about 
the year a.d. £80 ; or in the twelfth year of Alexander, a.d. £88, as 
Eusebius noteth,^ declaring him to sit six years.® Contiary, Damasus 
and Platina write, that he was bishop nine yeai’s and a half, and that bins 
in the time of Alexander he, with Philip a priest, was banished 

(1) Bergomensis ibidem. (2) In Chrcniro — Ed. 

(3) Euscb lib M enp 29.— Ei>. Alias, iriiiiioljdus.— E d 
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into Sardinia, and there died. But it seemeth more credible, that 
he was banished rather under Maximin, and died in the beginning of 
the reign of Grordian. In his Epistles Decretal (which seem likewise 
to be feigned) he appeareth very much bent, after the common 
example of other bishops, to uphold the dignity of priests, and of 
clergymen ; saying, that God hath them so familiar with him, that 
by them he accepteth the oiFerings and oblations of others, he for- 
givetli their sins, and reconcileth them unto him also, “ that they 
do make the body of the Lord with their own mouth, and give it to 
others,” etc. ; which doctrine, how it standeth with the glory of God 
and testament of Christ, let the reader use his own judgment.^ 

Other notable fathers also in the same time were raised up in the 
church, as Philetus bishop of Antioch, who succeeded after Ascle- 
piades afore mentioned, in the year of our Lord 221 ; and after him 
Zebmus, bishop of the same place, in the year of our Lord 288. 

Of Hippolytus, also, both Eusebius and Jerome make mention 
that he was a bishop ; but where, they make no relation. And so 
likewise doth Theodoret witness him to be a bishop and also a martyr, 
but naming no place. Gelasius^ saith, he died a martyr, and that he 
was metropolitan of Arabia. Nicephorus writeth, that he was bishop 
of Porto, a port-town near to Rome.® Certain it is, he was a great 
writer, and left many works in the church, which Eusebius and 
Jerome do recite. By the computation of Eusebius, he was about 
the year of our Lord 280. Prudentius, in his “ Uepl 
making mention of great heaps of martyrs buried by threescore toge- 
ther, speaketh also of Hippolytus,* and saith that he was drawn with 
wild horses through fields, dales, and bushes, and descnbeth thereof 
a pitiful story. 

To these also may lie added Ammonius the schoolmaster of Origen, 
as Suidas supposeth, also the kinsman of Porphyry, the great enemy 
of Christ : notwithstanding, this Ammonius, indued with better grace, 
as he left divers books in defence of Chrisfs religion, so did he con- 
stantly persevere (as Eusebius reporteth®) in the doctrine of Christ, 
which he had in the beginning received ; who was about the days of 
Alexander. 

Julius Africanus also, about the time of Gordian aforesaid, is 
numbered among the ancient writers;® of whom Nicephorus writeth, 
that he was the scholar of Origen, and a great writer of histories of 
that time. 

Unto these doctors and confessors may be adjoined the story of 
Natalius, mentioned in the fifth book of Eusebius.^ This Natalius 
had suffered persecution before, like a constant confessor ; but was 
seduced and persuaded by Asclepiodotus and Theodorus (who were 

(1) This doctrine seemeth derogatory to Chnst, and blasphemous. 

(2) Gel contra Eutychen, tom v “ Bibhoth. Patrum,” col. 477, Edit Pans, 1575.— En. 

(3) “ C©terum absque aliqua ambiguitate eum fuisse Episcopum Portuensera, cum tabula 
ecclesiastic®, turn ejus ac sociorum martyru Acta significant , eodemque titulo Nicephorus (hb v. 
cap. 15) eundem norainat, et alii pane innumeri recentiores ” See Baron ad an 229, § 5 Dupin 
prefers Le Moyne’s conjecture, that he -vias bishop of l^ortus Romanus (hod Aden) in Arabia; as 
It would be easy for those who mere unacquainted with this Arabian Portus to suppose, that he 
was called Portuensis from the bishopric at the mouth of the Tiber — En 

(4) “ Quern tamen canit Prudentius, multo discrimine a nostro Hippolyto secernitur. Ille 

Presbyter, hic Episcopus. Ille Novatiano addictus, hic alienus ab ejus disciplina.” Basnagu 
*• Tilleraont's Annal ” ad an. 222, § 8. — En. f 

(5) Euseb lib. vi. cap 19 — En. (6) Ibid, cap 31 — En. 

(7) Euseb. hb. V cap. 23. quoting (as appears from Valesius’s note) the “ little labyrinth," 
written by one Caius against the heresy of Artemon — En. 
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disciples of Theodotus the tanner’), to take upon him to be bishop TheStxm 
of their sect ; promising to give him every month a hundred and fifty 
pieces of silver. And so, joining himself to them, he was admonished 
[of his error] by frequent visions from the Lord ; for such was the great 250 ' 
mercy of our God and Lord Jesus Christ, that he would not have his to 
martyr, who had sufiPered so much for his name before, now to perish 253. 
out of his church : ‘‘ For the which cause,” saith Eusebius, “ God, The Lord 
by certain visions, did admonish him. But he, not taking great heed Se them 
thereunto, being blinded partly with lucre, partly with honour, was 
at length all the night long scourged of the angels ; insomuch that suffered 
he, being made thereby very sore, and early on the morrow putting 
on sackcloth, with much weeping and lamentation went to Zephy- 
rinus, the bishop above mentioned ; where he, falling down before him 
and all the Christian congregation, showed them the stripes of his 
body, and prayed them, for the mercies of Christ, that he might 
be received into their communion again, from which he had 
sequestered himself before ; and so was admitted according as he 
desired.” 

After the decease of Pontian, bishop of Rome, afore mentioned, 
succeeded next in that place Anterus,^ of whom Isuardus writeth, Rome ^ 
that Pontian, leaving Rome, did substitute him in his room : but 
Eusebius writeth that he succeeded immediately after him. Damasus 
saith, that because he caused the acts and deaths of the martyrs to 
be written, therefore he was put to martyrdom himself by Maximin. 
Concerning the time of this bishop our writers do greatly jar.® Euse- Authors 
bins and Marianus Scotus affirm that he was bishop but one month ; 
Sabellicus saith that not to be so ; Damasus assigneth to him twelve 
years and one month; Volateran, Bergoniensis, and Henry of Herford, 
give to him three years and one month ; Nauclerus writeth that he sat 
one year and one month. All which are so far discrepant one from 
another, that which of them most agreeth with truth, it lietli in doubt. 

Next to this bishop was Fabian, of whom more is to be said hereafter. 

After the emperor Gordian III. the empire fell to Philip, in the 
year of our Lord S44, who, with Philip his son, governed the space 
of six years. This Philip, with his son and all his family, were 
converted and christened by Fabian^ and Origen, who by letters emperor. 


(1) Said to ie the first who asserted that Christ was a mere man, and excommunicated for this 

opinion by Victor Euseb lib v. cap 28 — Ed. ^ • xt t 

(2) “ In chronico Damasi legitur Anteros mense uno, diebus decern Dormitiii. Nonas Janu- 

ani, Maximino et Africano Coss praesenti sc anno. Ordinatus fuerat anno prsecedenti de 21 
mensis Novembris, et currenti e vivis excessit die tertio Januaru Q.uare error irrepsit in praefa- 
tum locum, quemadmodum et in auctius chronicon veterum pontificura, in quo dicitur Anteros 
sedisse annos undecim, mensem unum, dies duodecira Sedit enim mensem, et dies tredecim, 
die emortuah excluso Anastasiiis Antero etiam annum tribuit praeter ilium mensem et dies^, 
sed annus ille ut temere adjectus omniiio expungendus ” “ Pagii entice in annal eccles Uaron 

an 238, ^ 1 — Ed 

(3) “ Errore gravissimo libri pontificahs affititur chronologia, quae annos xii mensem^ unum, 
dies XU Antero vindicavit Quern refellit et errorera Eusebius ” Basnagii ‘ Annales ad an. 
235, § 7 , who supposes also that this bishop died a natural death Quippe si martyrem Euseb 
Anterotem scivisset, ilium ipsum non minus quam Fabianum tanto titulo exornasset. JNeque 
verba Indicuh Buchenam Anterotem martyrem sonant, “ dormit m. Nonas Januaru, quae siccam 
maeis, quam cruentam mortem indicant ” — Ed. 

(4) Baromushas a long argument (ad an 246) to show the improbability of 

Sion of Philip having taken place, at this date at least , and Pagi, his commentator, 
to set It aside altogether • “ Philippum Imperatorem Christianam religionem amplexum esse 
putavit Eusebius, lib 6, cap 34, cujus verba Baronms, 5, recitat. In Chronico vero Primus 
omnium ex Rom Imperatonhus [Constantin us] Christianus fmt Et denique in \it. Constant, 
hb 4. cap 62. Solus ex omnibus qui unquam fuerunt Imperatoribus Constantinus, in Lhmti 
martyriis renatus et consummatus est, id est, m Ecclesns quia forte suppomt 
baptizatum fuisse Quam opimonem de conversione Philippi ay dem nostram ab Eusebio hau- 
serunt Paulus Orosius et Vincentius Linnensis, et ante illos D Hieronyinus : 

cum de Ongene loquitur ” Pagi thinks that there is no evidence that Eusebius had seen the letteis 
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The se- exhorted him and Severa his wife to be baptized, being the first of 
fiH the emperois that brought Christianity into the imperial seat. 
^ Howsoever Poniponius Lotus reporteth him to be a dibsembling 
VjO* pih^cc. This IS ccitam, that for his Christianity, he, w'ltli his soil, 
to was slam of Decius, one of his captains. Sabcilicus^ and Bergo- 
253. mensis^ show this hatred of Dociiis against Phili]) to be conceived, 
fin- tint the cmpcioi PliiLp, both the i.itiioi and the son, had coin- 
inittcd thcii’ treasarcs unto Fabian, then bisliop of Boinc. 
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THE SEVEN ni PEilSECLTION. 


Thus Philip being slain, after liim Dccius invaded the crov*n about 
tlie vein’ of our Lord 249 ; by vhom vas mo\cd a tciiiblc peisecu- 
tion aoain-.t the Chiistiaiib, which Oiosius notctli to bo tlie seventh 
persecation. The first occasion of this haired and pcrbccution of 
this tyrant, concoivoil against ilie Chiistians, w'as chicfiy (as is before 
touched) because of tlie treasures of the emperor which wore com- 
mitted to Fabian the bishcp. 

This Fabian, first being a married mnn (asPhitma writeth), was made 
bishop of Koine after Antcrus abo\c-incntioncd, by the iniiacnlons 
a])pointinent of Cod ; w'hicli Eusebius doth thus describe i'* When 
the brethren,"’ saitli lie, ‘’were congicgated together in the church 
about the election of then* bishop, and ciivcis oi tlioin had nominated 
divers noble and wovohy pcisonages of Rome, itchanceu LhatF#ilian, 
among others, wvs there present; who of late bcfoic was new]\ come 
out of tlic countiy to inhabit in the city. The bicthicn tliinkirg of 
nothing less than of clioosing this Fabian, thcie suddenly coincth a 
dove flying fiom abene, and sitteth upon his head; whoicnpon all 
the congiegation were moved, with one mind and one voice, to choose 
him for then bi&liop in the winch function he lemaincd the space 
of tliirtecn yeais as Eusebius writeth ; Dainasus, Maiumiib, and Sa- 
belhcus say fourteen years, unto the time of Deems; wlo^ whctlur 
for that Philip had committed to liini his tica'-iiies, or wliethor for 
the hatred be bare to Philip, in the beginning of Ins reign caused hmi 
to be put to death ; sending out incico;cr ins proclamation into all 
quarters, that all who professed the name (;f Ciiiisc should be slain. 

To this Fabian be ascribed certain oiclinanccs; as, or consecrating 
newT oil for baptism once cvciy year, and burning the old ;\)f accusa- 
tions against bishops ; of appealing to the see apostolic ; of not mar- 
rying within the fifth clegiec; of communicatinG tlnice a vear ; of 
offering every Sunday ; with such other things moucin his tin cJ Epistles 
Decretal : wdiich epistles, as by divcis other evidences may be supposed 
to be untruly named upon linn, giving no signification of any matter 
agreeing to that time ; so do I find the most part of the thud epistle 
word for word standing in tlie epistle of Sixtus III., who followed 
almost twm hundred years after him ; beside the unseemly doctrine 


f J 1 and brings forward long proofs of Pljilm’s .ulhebion to gentile 

( I sionis 111 a Ltr Im. See ' Ann all Baron turn n p 55.^, eciii LncTa, l7.JiS If the readei ( a’-es 
to inquire fanaer into this conttsud point, he niay consflt tlie authors leferrod to in Heneckou s 
note ad isusoo lib m cap 31, vol ii p2-!l, eoit Lips 1S2S — Eo 
(I) “ M. Aruoii Sahcliu Us— maxime tilebratui historia Epneadum xi ah nrbe rondita usoue 
ad annujn mdu- jvwt tr-ennio supeif.ut, teste Leandro” Vid Vossius at h!s^ 

inmilfhLM?!® rP'h r’ ^‘t*-**! at iiaMe laSS, but Eoxe, if we mistake not, avails 

v2) Bergom lib vui 3:„c.u, hb \i rpp 2 «, 
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also in the end of the said epistles contained, where he, contrary to These- 
the tenor of the gospel, applieth remission of sins (only due to the ^sel^foT 
blood of Christ) unto the offerings of bread and wine by men and 
women every Sunday in the chiircL 2^0* 

To this Fabian wrote Origen “ De orthodoxia suse fidci,” that is, to 

Of the orthodoxy of his faith whereby is to be understood, that 
he continued to the time of Decius : some say also to the time of ~ 
Gallus. Of this Origen partly mention is touched before, declaring 
how bold and fervent he was in the days of Severus, in assisting, 
comforting, exhorting, and kissing the martyrs that 'were imprisoned, 
and suffered for the name of Christ ; with such danger of his own 
life, that had it not been for the singular piotection of God, he had 
been stoned to death many times of the heathen multitude. Such 
great concourse of men and women was daily at his house to be 
catechised and instructed in the Christian faith by him, that soldiers 
were hired on purpose to defend the place where he taught them.^ 

Again, such search sometimes 'was set for him, that scarce any shifting 
of place or country could cover him ; in whose laborious travails and 
affairs of the church, in teaching, wudting, confuting, exhorting, and 
expounding, he continued about the space of fifty-two years, unto 
the time of Decius and Gallus. Divers a-ad great pcisecutions he 
sustained, but especially under Decius, as testifieth Eusebius,'^ de- on^al. 
daring that, for the doctrine of Chiist, he sustained bands and toi- 
mentsr in his body, rackings with bars of iron, dungeons, besides 
terrible thieats of death and burning. All this he suffered in the 
pei sedition of Decius, as Eusebius recordeth of him, and maketh no 
relation of any further matter. But Suidas and Nicephorus, follovr- 
ing the same, say farther concerning him, that J;hc said Oiigen, after 
divers and sundry other torments 'which he manfully and constantly 
suffered for Christ, at length 'v^as brought to an altar, wheie a foul 
filthy Ethiopian was appointed to be, and there this option or choice 
was offered unto him ; wdi ether he would saciificc to the idols, or 
have his body polluted with that foul and ugly Ethiopian. Then 
Origen, saith he, who, with a philosophical mmd, ever kept his chas- 
tity undefiled, much abhorring that filthy villany to be done to his 
body, condescended to their request. Whereupon the judge, putting 
incense in his hand, caused him to set it to the fire upon the altar ; 
for the which impiety he afterward was excommunicated of the 
church. Epiphanius writeth that he, being urged to sacrifice to idols, oiutph 
and taking the boughs in his hand, therewith the heathen were wont inunl!?’ 
to honour their gods, called upon the Christians to carry them in the 
honour of Christ." The which fact the church of Alexandria mis- 
liking, removed him from their communion;^ '^diereupon Origen, 
driven away with shame and sorrow out of Alexandria, went into 
Jewry, where, being in Jerusalem among tlie congregation, and there 
requested of the priests and ministers (he being also a priest) to 

(1) See supra, p 155, note (6).— En. ( 2 ) Euseb.lib vi cap 39 

(3) The whole ot this story is doubted by some writers, and the 3 '’ are disposed to reject it, as 
supported only by the rather iveak testimony ot Epiphannis (Hseres, 64, § 2) “ Hmc Epiphanius, 

Ongeni haudquaquara amicus, in antiquiorum graviorumque auctorum, Eusebii atque Hieronymi, 
conteratmn nugatur, ne Photio quioem assentiente Solus Nicephorus (lib v. pp. 24 et 32) istius 
auctoris fabulam repeteie non dubitat ” Vid “ De ScholS quee Alexandiia floruit commentatio, 
auct H. E F Gueiike,”p 55, Kal 1S24. The subject is flilly discussed in Tiliemont’s'* M6moues,” 
tom 111 . part 8, pp 354 — 360 . — Ed 
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The se- make some exhortation in the church, he refused a great while to do. 

At length, by importunate petition being constrained thereunto, he 
—7 Y" "" rose up, and turninsr the book, as though he would have expounded 
250 plac® of the Scripture, he only read the verse of the fiftieth 

to Psalm : ‘‘ But to the wicked God saith. What hast thou to do, to 
253 . declare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy 
mouth which verse being read, he shut the book, and sat down 
His re- weeping and wailing, the whole congregation also weeping and lament- 
pentance. ^ What more became of Origen, it is not found in 

history, but only that Suidas addeth, he died and was buried at Tyre. 
Eusebius affirmeth, that he departed under the emperor Gallus, about 
the year of our Lord 255 ; and in the seventieth year of his age, in 
great misery (as appeareth) and poverty. 

Origen divers blemishes of doctrine be noted, whereupon 
noted in Jerome sometimes doth inveigh against him; albeit in some places 
again he doth extol and commend him for his excellent learning, as 
Sded Apology against Ruffinus, and in his epistle to Pamma- 

S?his chins and Ocean ; where he praiseth Origen, although not for the 
learning. doctnne, nor for an apostle, yet for an ex- 

cellent interpreter, for his wit, and for a philosopher : and yet in his 
Prologue upon the Homilies of Origen on Ezekiel, he calleth him 
the second master of the churches after the apostle; and, in the 
preface to his Questions upon Genesis, he wisheth to himself the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, which Origen had ; also with th^ envy 
of his name. Athanasius, moreover, calleth him admirable and labo- 
rious, and useth also his testimonies against the Arians.® 

After Origen, the congrue order of history requireth next to speak 
of Heraclas his usher ; a man singularly commended for his know- 
ledge, not only in philosophy, but also in such faculties as, to a 
Christian divine do appertain. This great towardness of wit and 
learning when Origen perceived in him, he appointed him above all 
others to be his usher, or under-teacher, to help in his school or 
university of Alexandria in the reign of Antoninus Caracalla, son of 
Severus. And after, in the tenth year of Alexander, Origen de- 
parting unto Caesarea, he succeeded in his room to govern the school 
in Alexandria. Further also, in the time of Alexander® after the de- 
cease of Demetrius bishop of Alexandria, this Heraclas succeeded to 
be bishop of the said city ; in which function he ministered the term 
Heraclas, of sixteen ycars.** Of this Heraclas writeth Origen himself, that he, 
Aiexaa-^ although he was a priest, yet ceased not to read over and peruse the 
books of the Gentiles, to the intent he might the better, out of their 
own books, confute their errors.® 

After Heraclas succeeded Dionysius of Alexandria in tlie bishopric 
of Alexandria, like as he succeeded him in the school before ; which 
Called Dionysius also writeth of the same Heraclas unto Philemon a priest 
»o^Ssh?p of Rome, saying thus : ‘‘ This canon and type I received of blessed 
of Rome, fjeraclas our pope,” etc.® This Heraclas was no martyr, who died 
A.D.247. three years before Decius, about the year of our Lord, 247. After 
whom succeeded next in the same see of Alexandria, Dionysius Alex- 

(1) Soid et Niceph lib v. cap 32 Socrates, lib, vi. cap. 13. 

(3) Eusebius says “ Gordian,” lib. vi. cap 29 . but compare cap 26, and lib. v. cap. 22 .— Ep. 

(4) Eusebius, cap. 85, (5) Ibid. cap. 29. 

16) Hone ego canonem et typum a beato Heracla Papa nostro accepi, etc. 
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andrinus, who also suffered much under the tyranny of Decius; as These- 
hereafter shall be showed (Christ willing) when we come to the time IZuiiZ' 
of Valerian. 

Nicephorus in his first book/ and others who write of this perse- 250 ' 
cution under Decius, declare the horribleness thereof to be so great, to 
and such innumerable martyrs to suffer in the same, that he saith, it 253, 
is as easy to number the sands of the sea, as to recite the particular 
names of them whom this persecution did devour ; in which perse- 
cution the chiefest doers and tormentors under the emperor appear, 
in the history of Vincentius,^ to have been these : Optimus the pro- 
consul, Secundianus, Verianus, and Marcelhanus, &c. Although 
therefore it be hard here to infer all and singular persons, in order, 
that died in this persecution, yet such as remain most notable in 
stories, I will briefiy touch bv the grace of Him for whose cause they 
suffered. ^ 

In the former tractation of the fifth persecution, mention was made Aiex- 
of Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, and of his troubles suffered under bSiwp of 
Severus ; and how, afterward, by the miracle of God, he was appointed 
bishop of Jerusalem, where he continued governor of that church above 
the term of forty years, till the time of the first year of Decius ; at 
what time he, being brought from Jerusalem to Osesarea into the 
judgment place, after a constant and evident confession of his faith 
made before the judge, was committed unto prison, and there finished 
his life a very aged man ; as testifieth Dionysius Alexandrinus in the 
sixth book of Eusebius.® After whom succeeded in that see Maza- 
banes, the thirty-and-fourth bishop of that city after J ames the apostle. 

Mention was made also before of Asclepiades, bishop of Antioch, ^sciepi- 
who succeeded after Serapion, and in the persecution of Severus did bishop of 
likewise persevere in a constant confession ; and, as Vincentius^ testi- ^arty^’ 
fieth, suffered martyrdom at last under this Decius. But this com- a place of 
putation of Vincentius can in no wise agree with the truth of time ; 
forsomuch as by probable writers, as Zonaras, Nicephorus, and pi^oved. 
others, the said Asclepiades, after Serapion, entered the bishop’s seat 
of Antioch, in the year of our Lord S14, and sat seven years before 
the time of Alexander ; after whom succeeded Philetus, A.n. 
governing the function twelve years. And after him Zebinus fol- 
low^ed, A.D. 2SS ; and so after him Babylas ; which Babylas, if he 
died in this persecution of Decius, then could not Asclepiades also 
suffer in the same time, who died so long before him, as is declared. 

Of this Babylas, bishop of Antioch, Eusebius and Zonaras record, 
that under Decius he died in prison, as did Alexander, bishop of 
Jerusalem above rehearsed. 

We read in a certain treatise of Chrysostom, intituled ‘‘ Contra 
Gentiles,” a noble and long history of one Babylas a martyr, who, Antioch, 
about these times, was put to death for resisting a certain emperor, 
not suffering him to enter into the temple of the Christians after a 
cruel murder committed ; the story of which murder is this : 


(1) Ex Niceph. lib i cap 29. ^ ^ 

(2) According to Baronins (an. 253, § 29), all the persons here mentijned, excepting Optimus, 

suffered themselves, at Civita-Veccfcaa, so that Vincent is probably mistaken, and the Magdeburg 
Centuriators, whom Foxe has copied , century iii. col 10, edit. 1624 ; vid, XJsuard, Mart. Aug. 9 
Ed. (3) Euseb. lib. vi. cap. 46. 

(4) Specu. Vincent lib. xi. cap 52, 
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The Se- There was a ceitain emperor, who, upon conclusion of peace made with a 
ci'wfAPer- certain nation, had received for hostage, or surety of peace, the son of the 
i!!!!l!!!!l*king, being of young and tender age; with conditions upon the same, that 
A. D. neither he should be molested of them, nor that they should ever be vexed of 
2 * 50 * him. Upon this the king’s son was delivered, not without great care and fear 
*to of the father, unto the emperor; whom the cruel emperor, contrary to promise, 
253 . caused in shoit time, without all just cause, to be slain. This fact so horrible 
— — ~ being committed, the tyrant with all haste would enter into the temple of the 
Eis story. Christians, where Babylas, being bishop or minister, withstood him that he 
should not into that place appi oach. The emperor therewith not a little in- 
censed, in great rage bade him forthwith to be laid in prison with as many 
irons as he could bear, and fiom thence shoitly after to he brought forth to 
death and execution. Babylas, going constantly and boldly to his martyidom, 
desired after his death to he buried with his irons and bands, and so he was. 

The story proceedeth moreover, and saith ; 

In tlie continuance of time in the reign of Constantine, Callus, then made 
the overseer of the east parts, caused his body to be translated into the suburbs 
of Antioch, called Daphne, ^ where was a temple of Apollo, famous with devilish 
oracles and answers given by that idol, or by the devil rather in that place. In 
the which temple, after the bringing of the body of Babylas, the idol ceased to 
give any more oracles, saying, that for the body of Babylas he could give no 
moie answers, and complaining that that place was wont to be consecrated unto 
The body him, hut now it was full of dead men’s bodies. And thus the oracles there 
las^tor ceased for that time till the coming of Julian; who, inquiiing out the cause 
peth the why the oiacles ceased, caused the bones of the holy martyr to he removed 
oracles of again from thence by the Christians, whom he then called Galileans. They, 
coming in a gieat multitude, both men, maidens, and children, to the tpmb of 
Babylas, transported his bones according to the commandment of the emperor, 
singing by the way as they went, the verse of the Psalm, in words as followeth : 

“ Confounded be all that woiship images, and all that glory in idols,” which, 
coming to the emperor’s ear, set him in great rage against the Clnistians, 
Stirling up persecution against them.* 

Albeit Zonaras declareth the cause something otherwise, saying, 
that so soon as the body of him and [those of] other martyrs were 
removed away, incontinent the temple of the idol, with the image, 
in the night was consumed with fire : for the which cause, saith 
Zonaras, Julian, stirred up with anger, persecuted the Ohiistians 
as shall be showed (Christ willing) in his order and place hereafter. 

And thus much of Babylas,^ %vho, whether it was the same Babylas 
bishop then of Antioch, or another of the same name, it appearetli 
not by Chrysostom, who neither maketh mention of the -emperor’^s 
name, nor of the place where this Babylas was bishop. Again, the 
stopping of the emperor out of the church importeth as much as that 
emperor to have been a Cliristian : for otherwise, if he had come in 
as a heathen, and as a persecutor, it was not then the manner of 
Christian bishops violently to withstand the emperors, or to stop them 
out. Over and besides the testimony of Eusebius, Zonaras doth 
witness contrary, that this Babylas, who was then bishop of Antioch 
after Zebinus, was not put to death by the tormentors, but died in ' 
prison wherefore it is not impossible, but this Babylas, and this 
emperor of whom Chrysostom speaketh, may be another Babylas 

(1) Daphne” %vas a famous prrove near the city, on the river Orontes.— En. 

(2) Clirysobt lib contr^ Gentiles 

(8) Zonaras, tom ui [His “ Annales ^ere first published by "Wolf in 3 tom. Basilise, 1557.— En.l 

(4) If the reader is desirous of setdinn these or any other difiGiculties connected with this martyr, 
he may consult Tillemont’s Memoires, tom lii, pt. 2, pn 459— 65.— En. 

(5) Euseb hb. vi. cap 39. 
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than that which suffered under Decius. Nicephorus maketh mention The se> 
of another Babylas beside this, that suffered under Decius, who was ^tecuhZ' 
bishop of Nicomedia. ^ 

Vincentius® speaketh of forty virgins, martps, in the forenamed 
city of Antioch, who suffered in the persecution of Decius. to 

The same Vincentius also speaketh of one Peter, who was appre- 253 . 
bended, and suffered bitter torments for Christ’s name in the country sabyias, 
of Hellespont, and in the town of Lampsacus,* under Optimus the 
proconsul : and likewise of other martyrs that suffered in Troas, 
whose names were, Andrew, Paul, Nicomachus, and Dionysia a Forty 
virgin.* virgins 

Also in Babylon, saith he, divers Christian confessors were found Martyrs.’ 
of Decius, who were led away into Spain, there to be executed.® Martyrs 
In the country of Cappadocia, at the city Caesarea, in like manner 
of the said author it is testified, that Germanus, Theophilus, Caesa- 
rius, and Vitalis, suffered martyrdom for Christ.® And in the same 
book mention is also made of Polychronius, bishop of Babylon,^ and 
of Nestor bishop of Perga in Pamphylia, that died martyr there.® 

In Persia, at the town of Cardula, Olympiades and Maximus ; in oiympi- 
Tyre also, Anatolia a virgin, and Audax, gave their lives likewise to MaLmus 
death for the testimony of Christ’s name.® martyrs 

Eusebius moreover, in his sixth book reciteth out of the epistles 
of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, divers that suffered diversely at Martyrs. 
Alexandria, which places of Dionysius, as they be cited in Eusebius, I 
thought here good for the ancientness of the author, to insert and 
notify in his own words, as he wrote them to Fabius bishop of An- 
tioch, and rendered in our language as followeth 

This persecution began not with the proclamation foith by the emperor, Epistle of 
but a whole year before, by the occasion and means of a wicked person, a 
soothsayer and poet j who, coming to our city here, stirred up the multitude of Fabius. 
the heathen against us, and incited them to maintain their own country super- a com- 
stition ; whereby they, being set agog, and obtaining full power to prosecute motion 
their wicked purpose, so thought, and no less declaied, all piety and religion peopfe of 
to consist only in their idolatrous worship of devils, and in destruction of us. Alexan 
And first, flying upon a venerable old man, named Metra, they apprehended 
him and commanded him to speak blasphemous words ; which when he would the Chns- 
not do, they laid upon him with staves and clubs, and with sharp reeds pricked tians. 
his face and eyes ; and afterward bringing him out into the suburbs, there they Metiu. 
stoned him to death. Then they took a faithful woman, called Quinta, and * 
brought her to the temple of their idols, to compel her to worship with them ; 
which when she refused to do, and expressed abhorrence thereof, they tied and 
her by the feet, and dragged her through the whole city over the rough pave- ^>^tyr. 
ment, and dashed her against millstones, at the same time scourging her with 
whips ; and having finally brought her to the same place of the suburbs, as they ^ 
did the other before, they stoned her likewise to death. After this, they all * 

with one accord rushed to the houses of the godly, and, each singling out those constancy 

of his own neighbourhood, spoiled and plundered them, purloining the more of the 
valuable goods ; the refuse and every thing made of wood they threw out and aS 
burnt in the roads ; and thus they exhibited the appearance of a city taken and andria. 

(1) Niceph lib. v cap. 25 (2) Vincent, lib xii cap. 52. 

(3) Tillemont “M6ni. Eccles.” tom iii. pt. 2, p 191 and 272 — Ed. 

(4) Vincent lib xii cap. 46 (3) Lib eodem, cap 43. (6) Eodem, cap 52. 

(7) Cap 49 (8) Cap 52 

(9) Eoxe has copied the Magdeburg centuriators in his met tion of these martyrs. Extant 
horum acta” writes Baronins (Martyipl. Rom. April 15) m Surio, tom. xv. nbi legitur hos passes 
esse Corduhse in Ferside Interdum suspicatus sum pro Corduba, Corduena restituendum. Est 
Corduena civxtas in Perside, cujus meminit Ammian. Marcel, hb. xxm et lib. xxiv.— Ed. 

(10) Euseb lib vi. cap 41, &c. A bettei translation of these extracts from Eusebius has been 
substituted for Foxe’s. — E d. 
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The Se- Sacked in war. The brethren fled and withdrew themselves, taking no less 
^eecukon' spoiling of their goods than did they of whom St. Paul doth testify ; 

- ^ and I am not aware that any person who fell into their hands — except perhaps 

A. D. one — has revolted from his profession and denied the Lord, to this day. 

250 Among others, they seized a most sui-prising old woman, a virgin, named 
to Apollonia, and dashed out all her teeth ; and having made up a pile outside 
253. the city, they threatened to burn her alive, unless she would join them in bias- 

pheming Christ : she begged and was allowed a little respite, and shortly after 

lohia' leaped into the fire and was consumed. 

^ vir^n, There was also one Serapion, whom they laid hands on in his own house, 
martyr having racked him with excruciating tortures, and broken all his joints, 
Serapion, they threw him down headlong from the top loft. No way, public or piivate, 
martyr was passable by us, night or day ; the people always and everywhere crying 
nilhment would not repeat their blasphemies, that we should be dragged to the 

of God ^1"® burnt ; and these evils continued a long time. A sedition and civil 

turning war then succeeded among the wretches themselves, which averted their fury 
cmelty of against one another; and so we had a little breathing time, from their 

adver- wanting leisure to persecute us. 

Shortly after this, news came that the government which had been some- 
seives. favourable towaid us was changed, and gi’eat terror w'as excited among 

us by what was threatened against us. At length the edict came; the very 
thing (one would alinost imagine) predicted by our Lord, so exceedingly ter- 
rible, as to seduce if it were possible tbe very elect.” All were seized with 
consternation: many Christians of quality came running to sacrifice imme- 
diately through fear ; others who held public offices were constrained by their 
office to appear. Others were brought up by their Gentile connexions, and, 
being called on by name, approached tbe impure and profane sacrifices : — some 
of them pale and trembling, not as if they were going to sacrifice but to be 
themselves tbe victims, so that they were derided by the multitude who stood 
round, as being manifestly afraid either to die or to do sacrifice ; but others of 
them ran more readily to the altars, affirming boldly that they never had been 
Christians; of such our Loid affirmed most truly, that they should be saved 
with great difficulty. Of the rest, some followed one or other of the examples 
just mentioned, and others fled. Many were taken, whereof some persevered 
unto bonds and imprisonment, enduring them perhaps for many days, and 
then, just before they were led to the tribunal, they abjured ; others, after 
having endured torments for some time, then lost heart. But the firm and 
blessed pillars of the Lord, being strengthened by him and having received 
vigour and courage proportionate and correspondent to the strong faith which 
was in them, became admirable martyrs of ms kingdom. The first of these 
^ tilian, a gouty person, who could neither stand nor walk ; he was brought 
martyr, forth with two others who used to carry him, one of whom immediately denied 
Christ; the other, called Cronion the benevolent, and old Julian himself, having 
confessed the Lord, were led through the whole city — very large as you know 
it is — sitting on camels, and in that conspicuous situation were scourged : at 
last they were burnt in a very hot fire in the view of surrounding^multitudes. 

A certmn As these aforesaid were going to their martyrdom, a soldier, named Besas, 
soldier, stood by them and defended them fiom the insults of the mob ; on which they 
raised an outcry, and this most manful champion for his God was brought for- 
ward, and, after behaving himself nobly in the great cause of true religion, had 
his head struck off. & s » 

Another person, a Libyan by birth, named Macar,i and truly meriting the 
chus,^ appellation, having resisted inuch importunity of the judge to deny Christ, was 
Alexan- burnt alive. After these Epimachus and Alexander, who had long sustained 
hnprisonment and undergone^ infinite toitures with razors and scourges, \rere 
women, hpiit to death ; and along with them four women ; — viz. Ammonarion, a holy 
martyrs, virgin, who, though she was long and grievously tormented by the judge, for 
having declared beforehand, that she would not repeat the blasphemy which 
Mercuria, he dictated, yet was true to her word, and was led off to execution. The other 
Dionysia, three, viz. the venerable matron Mercuria— and Bionysia, a mother indeed of 
Ammona- children, but a mother who did not love her children more than the 
non. Lord — and another Ammonarion, — these were slain by the sword without 

(1) Blessed or happy.— E d. 
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being first exposed to torments : for the judge was ashamed of toituring them The Se- 
to no purpose, and of being baffled by women ; which had been remarkably 
the case m his attempt to overcome the first of the four, Ammonarion, who — , 
had undergone what might have been esteemed sufficient torture for them all. A. D. 

Heron, Ater, and Isidore, Egyptians, and with them Dioscorus, a boy of 250 
fifteen, were presented to the judge, who first began with the boy as most likely to 
from his tender years to yield ; but the hoy resisted both the blandishments 253. 
and the tortures which were applied to him: the rest, after most barbarous — 
torments still persevering, were burnt. The boy having answered in the wisest 
manner to all questions, and excited the admiration of the judge, was dismissed Isidoms, 
by him from legard to his extreme youth, with an intimation of hope that he 
might afterwards repent. And now the excellent Dioscorus is, with us, re- 
served to a greater and longer conflict. 

Nemesion, another Egyptian, was first accused as a partner of robbers, hut Neme- 
he cleared himself of this charge before the centurion : an information that he 
was a Christian was then brought against him, and he came bound before the 
president, who most unjustly tortured and scourged him with twice the severity 
used m the case of malefactors, and then burnt him among robbeis.^ Thus was 
he honoured in resembling Christ in suffering. 

And now some of the military guard, Ammon, Zeno, Ptolemy, and Inge- Ammon, 
nuus, and with them an old man named Theophilus, stood before the tribunal; 
when a certain person being interrogated whether he was a Christian, and ap- ingenu- 
pearing disposed to deny the imputation, they made the most lively signs of us, Theo- 
aversion, gnashing their teeth, writhing their countenances, lifting up their ^ ^ 
hands, and throwing themselves into various attitudes, so as to attract general 
observation ; but before they could be seized, they ran up voluntaiily to the Notable 
tribunal and owned themselves Christians, so that the piesident and his 
sessors were astonished : the accused in fact seemed to wax bolder at the Christian 
prospect of suffering, and the judges were quite daunted. God triumphed glo- 
riously ?n these, for they went from the judgment-seat to execution in a soit fessmg 
of ovation, glorying in their testimony. ^ ^ ^ Christ. 

Many others, throughout the various cities and villages, were torn to pieces 
by the Gentiles. For example — Ischyrion was agent to a certain^ magistrate. 

His employer ordered him to sacrifice ; on his lefusal he scolded him ; persist- 
ing, he grossly abused him ; till at length, seizing d large stake, he ran it 
through his body and killed him. 

But what shall we say of the multitude of those who wandered in deserts and 
mountains, and were at last destroyed by famine, and thirst, and cold, and 
diseases, and robbers, and wild beasts ? Those who have survived, are witnesses 
of their faithfulness and victory. Suffice it to relate one fact : There was a very 
aged person named Chseremon, bishop of the city of Nilus, He, together with Chaere- 
hTs wife, fled into an Arabian mountain, and did not return ; nor could the ® 
brethren, after much searching, discover them alive or dead. Many other had a 
persons were caught about this Arabian mountain and made slaves by the bar- wife, 
barian Saracens, some of whom were afterwards redeemed for money with 
difficulty;— others have never regained their liberty to this day. 

Thus inucli out of the epistle of Dionysius to Fabius. 

Moreover, the aforesaid Dionysius in another place ^ ■writing to 
Gerinanus,® of his own and others” dangers sustained in this perse^ Dionysius 
cution, and before this persecution, of Decius, thus inferreth as^^nS, 
folio weth : 

I say it before God, who knows that I lie not— I did not betake myself to 
^li^yht, of my own accord or without a providential leading. On the contrary, 
wSen the persecuting edict was put forth under Decius, Sabinus, me Roman 
governor, the same hour sent an officer to seek me, and I remained mur d^'s 
at home, expecting his coming : he made the most accurate search in the roads, 
the rivers, and the fields where he suspected I might he hid or pass along. 

(1) Thieves were, in the old time, amongst the Xtomaus burnt. 

(3) Tins Germans’ was a^bishop in that time, who charged Dionysittsfor his flying persecution, 
against whom he purgeth himself, 

N ^ 
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A dulness seems to have seized him, that he never inquired for my house ; for 
he had no idea that a man in my circumstances should stay at home. At length 
after four days, God ordered me to remove , and having opened me a way 
contrary to all expectation, 1 and my servants and many of the brethren -went 
out together. The event showed that the whole was the work of Divine 
Providence. 

Again, sliortly after, the aforesaid Dionysius, proceeding in the 
narrative of himself, thus inferreth : 

About sunset, I was seized, together with my whole company, by the soldiers 
and was led to Taposiris. But my friend Timotheus, by the providence of God, 
was not present, nor was he seized. He came afterwards to my house and 
found it uninhabited and guarded ; and he then learned that we were taken 
captive. How wonderhal was the dispensation ! but it shall be related precisely 
as it happened. 

And again shortly after it followeth : 

A countryman met Timotheus as he was flying in confusion, and asked the 
cause of his hurry : he told him the truth : the peasant heard the story and 
went away to a nuptial feast, at which it was the custom to sit up merry-making 
all night. He informed the guests of what he had heard. At once they all 
started up, as by a signal, and ran quickly to find us, bawling and shouting : 
our guards, struck with a panic, fled ; and the party came upon us, just as we 
were, lying on unfurnished beds. I first thought they must have been a com- 
pany of robbers, in pursuit of their prey, and continued lying still in my shiit 
as I was, and offered them the rest of my clothes which lay at my side. They 
ordered me to rise and go out quickly ; at length I understood their real de- 
signs, and I ciied out and entreated them earnestly to depart, and to let us alone. 
But, if they really meant any kindness to us, I requested them to strike off“ my 
head at once, and so to deliver me from my persecutors. They compelled me 
to rise by downright violence, as my companions can testify : and then I threw 
myself on the giound. They then seized me by my hands and feet, and pulled 
me out by force. Gaius, Faustus, Peter, and Paul, followed me (who also are 
my witnesses), and takfng me up carried me out of the place on a chair, and 
setting me on the back of an ass, conducted me away. 

Thus much writeth Dionysius of himself, the example of whose 
epistle is cited in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius,^ 

Nicepliorus, in his fifth book,^ maketh mention of one named 
Christopher, who also suffered in this persecution of Decius ; of 
which Christopher, whether the fable riseth^ of that mighty giant set 
up in churches, wading through the seas with Christ on his shoulder, 
and a tree in his hand for a w’alking-staff, etc., it is uncertain. 
Georgius Wicelius* allegeth out of Ruggerus of Fuldef and men- 
tioneth one Christopher, born of the nation of Canaanites, who 

(I) Euseb. lib, vi. cap, 40; lib vii. cap 11 —Ed, (2) Niceph. lib v. cap. 27, 

(3) The Church of Rome has nevertheless, it appears, made its use of St Christopher. “ Chn- 
stophorus descnbitur ah autore histonae Lombardicae, cap. 95, et Petro de Natalihus, lib vi. cap 1 35. 
Passio ejus placet Joh. Hessels. Eum negate non audet Baronius in notis ad Martyrolog. Jul 25 , 
sed acta in raultis depravata fatetur. Cultum ejus in Papatu evincunt vota ipsi facta, status 
passim erects, et in processionibus solemniter circumducts Audiantur modo versus, quos non 
sine pudore suo fatetur Molanus (de pictuns sacris, cap. 27) statuis adscnptos * 

Christophore sancte, virtutes sunt tibi tants, 

Qui te mane vident, nocturno tempore rident. 

Chnstophori sancti speciem quicunque tuetur , 

IstS nempe me non morte mala morietur. 

Item •— 

Christophorum videas, postea tutus ens. 

Officium Chnstophori celebrare concessum fait a SS xit. Congreg 17 Maii 1600, teste Barbosa in 
CoUectaneis BuUarii, etc. Cameraci reliquias ejus coli, os soil- magnum testis est Arm. Raisse, 
p, 334 Voetix Disputat. Theolog. pars ui p. 504 — En. 

(4) Probably in ” Historiarum de Sanctis V. et N Test, c^ebr.” hb. ii. Basiles 1577 ; or in ** Vits 
Patrum per Rom Eccles. m divorum relat numerum,” Moguntis 1546. Ruggerus, monk of 
Fulde, drew up an elaborate hagiography about the year 1156. Vid “ Vossxus de Hist. Lat *' p. 431. 
—Ed. 
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suffered under Decius, being, as he saith, twelve cubits high. But s-c- 
the rest of the history painted in churches, the said Wicelius derideth ^Z^fon' 
as fables of centaurs, or other poetical fictions.^ 

Bergoraensis^ maketh relation of divers martped under Decius, 250 * 
as Meniatus, who suffered at Florence ; Agatha, a holy virgin of to 
Sicily, who is said to have suffered divers and bitter torments at 253. 
Catania under Quintian the proconsul ; with imprisonment, with Mema- 
beatings, with famine, with racking ; rolled also upon sharp shells 
and hot coals ; having moreover her breasts cut from her body, as 
Bergomensis and the martyrology of Ado record. In which authors 
as I deny not but that the rest of the story may be true, so again, 
concerning the miracles of the aged man appearing to her, and of the 
young man clothed in a silken vesture, with a hundred young men 
after him, and of the marble table with the inscription, “ Mentem 
sanctam,” etc., I doubt. 

Hard it is to recite all that suffered in this persecution, when whole Martyrs 
multitudes went into wildernesses and mountains, wandering without 
succour or comfort ; some starved wuth hunger and cold, some with 
sickness consumed, some devoured of beasts, some with barbarous 
thieves taken and carried away. Vincentius, in his twelfth book, 
speaking of Asclepiades, writeth also of forty virgins martyrs, who, ^ 
by sundry kinds of torments, were put to death at Antioch about the martjra. 
same time, in the persecution of this tyrant. 

Likewise, in the said Vincentius, mention is made of Trypho, a Trj^pho 
man of great holiness, and constant in his suffering; who being 
brought to the city of Nicsea, before the president Aquiliniis,® for 
his constant confession of Christ’s name was afflicted with divers and 
grievous torments, and at length with the sword put to death. 

At what time Decius had erected a temple in the midst of the city 
of Ephesus, compelling all that were in the city there to sacrifice to 
the idols, seven Christians were found, whose names were Maximian, 
Malchus, Martinian, Dionysius, Johannes, Serapion, and Con- SIX other 
stantine, who, refusing the idolatrous worship, were accused for the “mmS- 
same unto the emperor to be Christians. Which when they con- 
stantly professed and did not deny notwithstanding, because they sleepers, 
were soldiers pertaining to the emperor’s service, respite was given 
them for a certain space, to deliberate with themselves, till the return 
again of the^emperor, who then was going to war. In the mean space, 
the emperor being departed, they, taking counsel together, went and 
hid themselves in secret caves of the mount Caelius. The emperor 
returning again, after great inquisition made for them, hearing where 
they were, caused the mouth of the place where they were to be 
closed up with heaps of stones ; that they, not able to get out, should 
be famished within. And thus were those good men martyred. 

The story (if it be true) goeth further, that they, between fear and 
sorrow, fell asleep, in which sleep they continued the space of certain The faWe 
ages after, till the time of Theodosius the emperor, before they did ailkmg 
awake, as report Vincentius, Nicephorus,* and partly also Henry of 
Herford. But of their awaking, that I refer to them that list to believe martyrs ' 

(1) In this he is supported hy 'Villemont, tom. lii. part ii p. 628 .— Ed 

(2) Ex Bergomens. lib. viu. , et ex Maxtyrologio Adonis. 

(3) See Baron. Mart Rom Nov 10.— Ed 

(4) Vincent, lib xii. cap. 45. Nicepb. lib v cap, 27, andlib. xi\ cap 45 .— Ed 
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The se-- it. Certain it is, that at the last day they shall awake indeed, without 

venthPer- « i i 

secution. any lable. 

Jerome, in the life of Paul the hermit, reciteth a story of a certain 
250 * youth, whom when the prgetor could not otherwise with torments re- 
to move from his Christianity, he devised another way, which was this : 

He commanded the youth to he laid upon a soft hed in a pleasant garden, 
A notable among the flourishing lilies and red roses ; which done, all others being re- 
of achSe away, and himself there left alone, a beautiful harlot came to him, who 

youth. embraced him, and with all other incitements of an harlot laboured to provoke 
him to her naughtiness. But the godly youth, fearing God more than obeying 
flesh, bit off his own tongue with his teeth, and spit it in the face of the harlot, 
as she was kissing him ; and so got he the victory, by the constant grace of the 
Lord assisting himJ 

A like Another like example of singular chastity is written of the virgin 
of Theodora, and a soldier, by Ambrose.® 

At Antioch this Theodora, refusing to do sacrifice to the idols, was con- 
demned by the judge to the stews ; and notwithstanding, by the singular provi- 
dence of God, was well delivered. Por as there was a great company of wanton 
young men ready at the door to press into the house where she was, one of the 
brethren [named Didymus, as Ado saith], moved with faith and motion of God, 
putting on a soldier’s habit, made himself one of the first that came in, who, 
rounding her in the ear, told her the cause and purpose of his coming, being a 
Christian as she was : his counsel was, that she should put on the soldier’s habit, 
and so slip away ; and he, putting on her garments, would there remain to 
abide their force, and so did, whereby the virgin escaped unknown. Didymus, 
left unto the rage and wondering of the people, being found a man instead of a 
woman, was presented unto the president, unto whom, without delay, he uttered 
all the whole matter as it was done, professing himself, so as he was, to be a 
Christian ; and thereupon was condemned to suffer. Theodora understanding 
thereof, and thinking to excuse him by accusing herself, offered herself, as the 
guilty party, unto the jv.dge ; claiming and requiring the condemnation to light 
Theodora, Upon her, the other, as innocent, to he discharged. But the cruel judge (crueller 
Di^Tnus. tiian Dionysius, who spared Damon and Pythias), neither considering the virtue 
ma yrs. persons, nor the mnocency of the cause, unjustly and inhumanly proceeded 

in execution againsf them both ; who, first, having their heads cut off, after 
were cast into the fire.® 

At what time, or in what persecution these did suffer, in the authors 
Agathon. of this narration it doth not appear.* Agathon, a man of arms in the 
city of Alexandria, for rebuking certain lewd persons scornfully de- 
riding the dead bodies of the Christians, was cried out of, and railed 
on, of the people ; and afterwards, accused to the judge, was con- 
demned to lose his head.® 

Pauius, Henry of Herford maketh mention also of Paul and Andreas, whom 
Andreas, proconsul at Troas gave to the people ; who, being scourged, 
and after drawn out of the city, were trodden to death with the feet 
of the people. 

Justin, Among others that suffered under this wicked Decius, Bergomensis 
tus,°Por- maketh mention of one Justin a priest of Rome, and of another, 
tins. Nicostratus a deacon. To these Vincentius also addeth Portius a 
priest of Rome, whom he reporteth to be the converter of Philip the 
emperor aforementioned. 

(1) Pose (copying the Centuriators) erroneously calls this youth a soldier : see Hieron. in vitd 
Pauli Eremit®. — En. 

(2) Ambr. hb, ii De Virginibus, cap. 4 —Ed. 

(3) Ambros. et Ado. The narrative m the text is a translation of Ado*s martyrology, April 28 .— Ed- 

(4) Basnage has placed, them under Diocletian, an, 304, § 6, and supposes Ambrose to have mis- 
calculated the time, and mistaken the place, Antioch, instead of Alexandria.— Ed. 

(5) ,Henr. dc Erford. 
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Of Abdon and Sennas^ we read also in the aforesaid Bergomensis The se- 
and 'Vincen tins, two noble men; who, because they had buried 
Christians whom Decius had brought from Babylon to Corduba, and ^ 
there put them to death, were therefore accused to Decius, and brought g’so* 
to Rome, where they, being commanded to sacrifice to dead idols, to 
would not obey ; and, for the same, were given to the wild beasts to 253 . 
be devoured. But when the wild beasts, more gentle than the men, Abdon, 
would not touch them, they w^ere at lengtii with the sword beheaded.® Sennas. 
Albeit to me it seemeth not impossible nor unlike this Abdon and 
Sennas to be the same, whom in other stories we find, and before 
have mentioned to be Ammon and Zeno. 

One Secundian was accused to Valerian, a captain of Decius, to be secnn- 
a Christian ; which profession when he stoutly and constantly did vemn, 
maintain, he was commanded to prison. By the way, as the soldiers 
were leading him to the gaol, Verian and Marcellian, seeing the 
matter, cried to the soldiers, asking them whither they drew the inno- 
cent } At the which word, when they also confessed themselves to be 
Christians, they were likewise apprehended, and brought to a city 
named Centum-Cellse where being willed to sacrifice, they did spit 
upon the idols. And so after sentence and judgment given, first they 
were beaten w^ith wasters or truncheons ; after that they were hanged 
and tormented upon the rack, having fire set to their sides. Vin- 
centius addeth moreover that some of the tormentors falling suddenly 
dead,, others being taken with wicked spirits, the martyrs with the 
sword at length were beheaded.^ 

To prosecute in length of history the lives and sufferings of all 
them, which in this terrible persecution were martyred, it were too 
long,® and almost infinite : briefly therefore to^rehearse the names of 
such as we find alleged out of a certain brief ^treatise of Bede, inti- 
tuled, “ De Temporibus,” cited by Henry of Herford, it shall be at 
this time sufficient.® Under Decius suffered — at Rome, Hippolytus 
and Concordia, Irenseus and Abundus, Victoria a maiden, Miniates, of^<|j^vers 
and Tryphonia, wife of Decius, eldest son of the emperor at Antioch, suffereS 
Babylas the bishop : at the city of Apollonia in Pontus, Leucius, 
Thyrsus, and Callinicus : at the city of Thmuis in Egypt, Phileas the Ex Beia. 


(1) “ Nous avons Thistoire des SS. Abdon et Sennen dans la premiftre partie des actes de S. Lau- 
rent Qui est si insoutenable et si fabnleuse, que Baronius rabandoniie absolument. Tillemont, 
tom iii. pt. 2;p. 406» edit. 12ino. 1699. For “ Corduba," we should, according to Baxomus (Mart. 
Bom April 22), read “ Corduena" or “ Cordubenna "—Ed. 

(2) Bergomensis et Vincent, lib xi cap. 4. 

(3) Now called Civita Vecchia, bordering upon the Campagna di Boma. — ED, 

is) It IS a^kdva^age,’ perhaps, that no more have been catalogued, for there is doubtless much 
truth in Spanheim’s remark **Actts lunumens Martyrum, quales fervente hac Deciana persecu- 
tione memorantur, et tanquam ex Hieronyrao, Greg Ny^eno, Beda, Adone, 

Menologiis asseruntur, nulla fides. See Spanheim Hist. Christ, saec. in. col 764, edit. 1701. 

(6) Bede de Temporibus, citante Henrico de Erfordia. [Foxe is here copying the Magdeburg 

Centuriators. The reference to Bede is to his smaller treatise “ De Temponbus, seu Chronicon 
de Sex Mundi jEtatibus.” No such list, however, occurs in the printed copies of mat wk , but it 
■will be found with some variation m the Chronicon de Sex Mundi JEtatibus of Hermannus 
Contractus, p. 142, in the “Berum Germanicarum Scnptores, tom. i edit. Batisb. 1726, and in 
the Chronicle of Regino ; and a part of it in “ M ariani Scoti Chronicon, and Rol wink s Fasciculus 
Temporum," quoted by Foxe under the tenth persecution these sources, with the 

aid also of Bede's Martyrology, Aug 13, Sep 17, Dec. 23, Jan. 24, Feb Eeb 4, Feb 17, ^^26, 
Apnl22, April 30, March 2, Dec. 4, Jan. 21, and March 3 , Baronius s Martyrolo^um Boma- 
nmn," Adonis Martyrologium , and Tillemont’s “Memoires ^ I'Histoure Eccles ; it has been 
attempted to correct the list, which is extremely corrupt as ** stands in the Centunators and in 
Foxe. The exact list, as it stamps in Foxe (edit. 1583, p. 64), will be found in the Apppdix. 
Some of these martyrs seem to have suffered under subsequent emperors, but there is an acknow- 
ledged difficulty and confusion concerning them,— Ed.] 

(7) See “ Fasciculus Temporum," and Bede’s and Ado s Martyrologies, October 18tn.— Ed. 
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These- bishop, and PlnloroHius a military tribune, with many others: in 
^'secuum‘ Pcisia, Polychrouius bishop of Babylon and Ctesiphon : ^ at Perga in 
—— Pamphylia, Nestor the bishop : at Corduba in Persia, Parmenius a 
250 * priest, with divers more at Cirta in Numidia, Marianus and Jacobus : 
to in Africa, Neinesian and Felix, bishops, Rogatian a priest, and Peli- 
253 . cissimus: at Rome, Jovinus and Basilius, RufBna and Secunda, 
virgins, Tertullian and Valerian ; also Nemesius, Symphronius, and 
Olympius: in Spain at Tarragona, Fructuosus the bishop, with 
Augurius and Eulogius, deacons: at Verona, Zeno the bishop: at 
Caesarea in Palestine, Marinus and Astyrius : in France at the town 
of Mende,^ Privatus the bishop/ 

Children Vincentius, in his twelfth book, maketh mention, citing from Hugo, 
martyred, certain children suffering martyrdom under the same persecution, 
in a city of Tuscany, called Arezzo,® whose names I find not, except 
they be Pergentinus and Laurentinus mentioned in Equilinus.® 

Such as Now that I have recorded of those sufficiently, who under this 
and°feiHn tempest of Decius constantly gave their lives to martyrdom for the 
sSion testimony of Christ, it remaineth that a few words also be spoken of 
such as for fear or frailty in this persecution did shrink and slide from 
the truth of their confession. In the number of whom first cometh 
scrapion. in the remembrance of Serapion, an aged old man ; of whom writeth 
Dionysius bishop of Alexandria unto Fabius bishop of Antioch, de- 
claring that this Serapion was an old man, who lived amongst them a 
sincere and upright life of long time, but at length felL^ ^ This 
Serapion oft and many times desired to be received again ; but no 
man listened to him, because he had sacrificed. After this, not long 
after, he fell into sickness, wherein he remained three days dumb, 
and benumbed of all senses. The fourth day following, beginning 
a little to recover? Se called to him his daughter’s son, and said, 
“ How long, how long, my son, do ye hold me here ? Make haste, 

I pray you, that I may be absolved. Call hither one of the presby- 
ters to me.” And so, saying no more, held his peace as dumb and 
speechless. The boy ran (it was then night) unto the presbyter, who, 
at the same time being sick, could not come with the messenger : 
but — ^forsomuch as Dionysius had previously ordered that such as lay 
a dying, if they coveted to be received and reconciled, and especially 
if they required it earnestly, should be admitted, whereby with the 
better hope and confidence they might depart hence — therefore he 
The holy gave to the boy a little of the Eucharist,® willing him to moisten it in 
in tim?S water, and so to drop it into the mouth of the old man. With this 
neS win- returned, bringing with him the Holy Eucharist. As he was 

now near at hand, before he had entered in, Serapion the old man, 
speaking again, said, Thou art come, my son : the priest is sick and 
cannot come, but do as he willeth you, and let me go.” Then the 
boy moistened the Eucharist in water, and dropped it softly into the 

(11 See Regino, and Ado*s Marlyirology, Feb. 17 ; also Apnl 21, where he calls St. Simeon bishop 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, Seleucia being the same as Babylonia — Ed. 

(2) See Ado’s Martyrology, Apnl 22 , and supri, p. 177, note 9 ~Ed. 

(3) See Gallia Christiana --Ed. 

(4) Herman Contract ends the list with the words “ Theodorus, cognomenTo Gregorius, episcopus 
Ponti ” To these we should prefix “ Nazanzo,” fiom the middle of Foxe’s list; Reginu adds “ vir- 
tutum glorifi claret z. e, he flourished then at Nazianzum, not suffered . in fact he retired from 
the persecution. See Baron. Annal. Eccles. an. 253, § 129 .-^d. 

(5) Vincent, lib xii. c. 52 (6) Also Baron. Mart. Rom. Junii 3 — Ed. 

(7) Euseb lib vi. cap. 44. 

(8) Note here the sacrament to be called the Eucharist, and not the body of Chiist. 
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moutli of the old man, who, after he had swallowed it by little and These- 
little, immediately gave up the ghost.^ 

In the city of Troas, as the proconsul was grievously tormenting 
one Nicomachus, he cried out, ‘‘That he was no Christian;’’ and so 250 * 
was let down again. And after, when he had sacrificed, he was taken to 
eftsoons with a wicked spirit, and so thrown down upon the ground, 253. 
where he, biting off his tongue with his teeth, so departed.® Atembie 

Dionysius in his epistles also, writing to Fabius, and lamenting ®f 
the great terror of this persecution, declareth, how that many worthy m?, 
and notable Christians, for fear and horror of the great tyranny 
thereof, did show themselves feeble and weak men. Of whom some 
for dread, some of their own accord, others after great torments 
suffered, yet afterwards revolted from the constancy of their pro- 
fession. Also St. Cyprian, in his treatise “ De Lapsis,” reciteth with 
great sorrow, and testifieth how that a great number, at the first 
threatening of the adversary, neither being compelled nor thrown 
down with any violence of the enemy, but of their own voluntary 
w^eakness, fell down themselves. “ Not even,” saith he, “ tarrying while Weak- 
the judge should put incense in their hands, but before any stroke 
stricken in the field, they turned their backs, and played the cowards ; 
not only coming to their sacrifices, but preventing the same, and ^heu 
pretending to come without compulsion ; bringing moreover their ^ 
infants and children, either put into their hands, or taking them with 
them T)f their own accord ; and exhorting moreover others to do the 
like after their example.” 

^ Of this weakness and falling the said author showeth two causes, Exam- 
either love of their goods and patrimony, or fear of torments : and God’s pu- 
addeth, moreover, examples of the punishiuents of them which 
revolted ; affirming, that many of them were taken and vexed with demai. 
wicked spirits ; and that one man among others, after his voluntary 
denial, was suddenly stricken dunib. Again, another after his abju- 
ration, as he should communicate with others, instead of bread, 


received ashes in his hand. Item, a certain maiden, being taken and 
vexed with a spirit, did tear her own tongue with her teeth, and tor- 
mented with pain in her belly and inward parts, so deceased. 

Amongst others of this sort, St. Cyprian, in his Epistles,® maketh 
also mention of one Evaristus, a bishop, who, leaving his proper 
charge, and making shipwreck of his faith, went wandering about in 
other countries, forsaking his own flock. In like manner, he maketh 
also mention of Nicostratus a deacon, who, forsaking his deaconship Nicostra- 
and taking the goods of the church with him, fled away into other 
countries. Albeit Bergomensis affirmeth, that this Nicostratus the 
deacon afterward died a martyr. Thus then, although some did 
relent, yet a very great number (saith he) there were, whom neither 
fear could remove, nor pain could overthrow, to cause them to betray 
their confession ; but they stood like glorious mart 3 nrs unto the end. 

The same Cyprian also, in another book, “ De Mortalitate,”^ re- 
citeth a notable story of one of his own colleagues and fellow-priests, 


(1) H«c Dionys. ex Euseb. ; ^\helw;e some expressions in Foxe’s text ha^e been changed.-“Ej>. 

(2) Ex Henr. de Erford. 

(3) S. Cypnan. lib u epist 8. Evaristus and Nicostratus were adherents of Novatian at Rome, 
and accompanied Novatus on his return from Rome to Carthage. — E». 

(4) Cypnan. lib. De Moitalitate. [Tract, p. 163. Edit. Oxon, 1682 .— -Ed] 
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■vvlio, being oppressed Tvitli weakness and greatly afraid, with death 
drawing at hand, prayed for a longer furlough ere he departed.^ As 
he was thus entreating, and almost now dying, there appeared by 
him a young man, of an honourable and reverent majesty, of a tail 
stature and comely behaviour, so bright and clear to behold, that 
scarce any man'^s carnal eyes wxre able to bear it, unless he were now 
ready to depart this world. This young man, speaking to him with 
a certain indignation of mind and voice, thus said, “ To suifer ye dare 
not ; to depart ye wish not ; wbat would ye have me to do for you P”® 
Upon the occasion of these and such others, who were a great 
number, that fell and did renounce, as is aforesaid, in this persecution 
of Deems, rose up first the quarrel and heresy of Novatus, who, in 
these days, made a great disturbance in the church, holding this 
opinion, that they which once renounced the faith, and for fear of 
torments had offered incense to the idols, although they repented 
tliere-for, yet could not afterward be reconciled, nor admitted to the 
church of Christ. This Novatus, being first priest under Cyprian 
at Carthage, afterward by stirring up discord and factions, began to 
disturb the bishopric of Cyprian, to appoint there a deacon called 
Felicissimus, against the bishop’s mind or knowledge ; also to allure 
and separate certain of the brethren from the bishop; all which 
Cyprian® doth well declare. After this the said Novatus going to 
Borne, kept there the like stir with Cornelius (as the same Cornelius 
in Eusebius^ doth testify), setting himself up as bishop of ^Rome 
against Cornelius, who was the lawful bishop of Rome before : which 
to bring to pass, he used this practice : first, he had allured to him, 
to be his adherents, three or four good men and holy confessors, who 
had suffered before gpeat torments for their confession, whose names 
were Maximus, Urban, Sidonius, and Celerinus. After this he en- 
ticed three simple bishops about the coasts of Italy to repair to 
Rome, under pretence to make an end of certain controversies then 
in hand. This done, he caused the same, whether by making* them 
drunk, or by other crafty counsel, to lay their hands upon him, and 
to make him bishop ; and so they did. Wherefore the one of those, 
three bishops hardly was received to the communion, by the great 
intercession of his people : the other two, by discipline of the church, 
were displaced from their bishoprics, and others possessed with their 
rooms. Thus then were there two bishops together in one church 
of Rome, Novatian and Cornelius, which was unseemly, and con- 
trary to the discipline of the church. And hereupon riseth the true 
cause and meaning of St. Cyprian, writing in his epistles so much 
of one bishop, and of the unity to he kept in ecclesiastial regiment.® 
And in like sort writeth also Cornelius himself of one bishop, saying 
of Novatian, “ He knows not that there ought to be one bishop in 
a catholic church.”® 


(1) “ Commeatum sibi precabatur.” Commeatus, “ a soldier’s furlough,” i. e* here, “ leave of 
longer absence from tlie Lord Ed 

(2) '* Pati timetis, exire non vultis, quid faciam vobis2” 

(3) Cyprian hb. li. epist 8, 

^ (4) Cornelii Epist. ad Eabium; Euseb. lib. vi. cap. 43. Both Eusebius und Foxe are slightlj 
inaccurate here . the anti-bishop was Novatian, a priest of ^lome, whom Novatus seduced to his 
jiarty but the two names are often confounded. See Heinecke, not. in Euseb lib. vi. 43,— Ed. 

(5) As appearetb, lib- iv. epist, 2. « De Simplicit. Prselat Item, lib. lu. epist 11, etc. 

(6) “ Itaque vindex ille evangehi ignoravit unum esse debere episcopum in cathoheS ecclesia.” 
Euseb, Lb. vi. cap 43. 
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This by the way (not out of the way I trust) I have touched TUeSe- 
briefly, to detect or refute the cavilling wresting of the papists, who 

falsely apply these places of Cyprian and Cornelius to maintain the ^ ‘ 

pope’s supreme mastership alone, over the whole universal church of 2 * 50 * 
Christ in all places; when their meaning is otherwise, how that to 

every one catholic church or diocese ought to have one bishop over 253. 
it, not that the whole w^orld ought to be subject to the dominion of 
him only that is bishop of Rome. Now to the story again. 

Novdtian, being thus bishop, took not a little upon him, going 
about by all means to defeat Cornelius, and to allure the people from 
him. Insomuch that (as in the aforesaid book of Eusebius appeareth) 
when Novatian came to the distributing of the offerings, and should 
give every man his part, he compelled the simple persons every man 
to swear, before they should receive of the benediction and of the 
collects or oblations, holding both their hands in his, and holding 
them so long till that they swore, he speaking these words unto them. 

Swear to me by the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
thou wilt not leave me and go to Cornelius and instead of “ Amen” 

(to be said at the receiving of the bread), ^ they were to say, ‘‘ I will 
not return to Cornelius.” Where note by the way, that the Latin The Latin 
book of Christophorson’s translation,* in this place, craftily leave th fatmtof 
out the name of “ bread.” This story being wiitten in Eusebius, 
and also contained m Nicephorus (although not in the same order 
words, yet in effect drawm out of him), doth declare in plain words phorton. 
in both the authors (whoso will mark the same), that the sacrament 
of the body of Christ is termed with the plain name of ‘‘ bread,” 
after the consecration. 

It followeth moreover in the story, that Maximus, Urban, Sido- Four con- 
nius, and Celeiinus, before mentioned, perceiving at length the crafty 
dissimulation and arrogancy of Novatian, left him, and, with great 
repentance, returned again to the church, and were reconciled to 
Cornelius ; as they themselves, writing to Cyprian, and Cyprian 
likewise writing to them an epistle gratulatory, do declare;® and 
Cornelius, also, in his epistle to Fabius witnesseth the same. In 
this epistle the said Cornelius, moreover, writeth of one Moses, a Moses, 
worthy martyr,' who, once being also a follower of Novatian, after* 
wards perceiving his wickedness, forsook him, and refused communion 
with hinf. Of whom Cyprian also maketh mention, and calleth 
him “a blessed confessor.”^ Damasus, m his “Pontifical” saith, 

“ That he was apprehended with Maximus and Nicostratus above 
mentioned, and was put with them in prison, where he ended his life.” 

And thus much of Novatian, against whom (as Eusebius testifieth) 
a synod was holden at Rome of threescore sundry bishops in the 
time of Cornelius, under the reign of Decius, in the year of our Lord 


(1) Note here the sacrament of the body to he called bread. Enseb. lih. vi. cap. 43. Nicephor. 

bishop of Chichester in the reign of queen Mary, a learned man, and according to 
Godwin (“De Pi EesulibusAngli8e,”p 513 edit Cantab 1743) “multaEusebiiec Philoms e Grroco 
in Lat sermonem fidelissime transtuht ” This may consist with occasional oversights ; see the 
last note of Valois upon Euseh lih viii cap. 10. Baronms, it is stated by Ittigius, has been led into 
mistakes by his partiality for Chnstophorson’s translation » Dum Baronms linguse Graecffi minus 
uentus m annalibus suis (Christoph ) sequitur, hand raro caecus a caeco in errons foveam abn- 
uitur, ut monet Pet. Halloixius JesHita, tom. u. Script orient, p 730 Puitque hac versio Baronio 
tauto eratior, quanto est dogmatibus Romanse ecclesise accommodatior, quod exemplis n^nuiiis 
‘ de tisii Patrum.’ can. 5. n. 124, demonstravit.” Ittigii de biblioth. et catenis Patrum 


traotatus, (Lips 1707,) p. 736 . — Ed.] 
(3) Cyprian, hb in. epist. 3. 


Ittigii c 
(4) Lib- ii. epist. 4. 
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TheSe- ^51 ; whereby it may be supposed that the heat of the persecution at 
that time was somewhat calmed. 

After Fabian (or, as Zonaras calleth him, Flavian) next succeeded 
250* iiito the bishopric of Eome Cornelius, whom Cyprian noteth to be a 
to worthy bishop, and for his great virtue and maidenly continency 
253. much commendable, chosen to that room not so much by his own 
An . 250 consent, as by the full agreement, both of the clergy and also of the 
Cornelius people.^ Jcromc addeth also, that he w^as a man of great eloquence : 
Rom?, whereby it may appear those two epistles decretal, which go in his 
and mar- both for the rudeness of the barbarous and gross 

Acensure Style, and also for the matter therein contained ; nothing tasting of 
cLtai that time, nor of that age, nor doings then of the church. Whereof 
writeth to all his brethren of the holy church, con- 
cerning the lifting up of the bodies and bones of Peter and Paul 
from the catacombs, and transferring them to the Vatican and the 
Appian Way, at the instance of a certain devout woman named Lu- 
- cina, having no great argument or cause to write thereof unto the 
churches, but only that he, in that letter, doth desire them to pray 
unto the Lord, that, through the intercession of those apostolical 
saints, their sins might be forgiven them, etc. In the second epistle, 
written to Rufus, a bishop of the eastern church, he decreeth and 
ordaineth, that no oath ought to be required or exacted of any 
bishop or clergyman, for any cause or by any power ; also, that no 
cause of priests or ministers ought to be handled in any strange or 
foreign court, without his precinct, except only in the court of Rome 
by appellation : wherein who seetli not the train of our later bishops, 
going about craftily to advance the dignity of the court of Rome, 
under and by the pretensed title of Cornelius, and of ancient bishops 
If Cornelius did write any epistles to any indeed in those turbulent 
times of persecution, no doubt but some signification thereof he 
would have touched in the said his letters, either in ministering con- 
solation to his brethren, or in requiring consolation and prayers of 
others. Neither is there any doubt, but he would have given some 
touch also of the matter of Novatian, with whom he had so much 
to do ; as he did elsewhere ; for so we find it recorded both in Eu- 
sebius and Jerome, that he wrote unto Fabius, bishop of Antioch, of 

the decreements of the council of Rome ; ’’ and another letter “ of 
the manner of the council;” the third also, of “the cause of No- 
vatian and again of the “ repentance of such as fell,” whereof there 
is no word touched at all in these aforesaid epistles decretal.^ 
constan- What trouble this Cornelius had with Novatian, sufliciently is 
before signified. In this persecution of Decius, he demeaned himseL 
his trial, y^ry constantly and faithfully, and sustained great conflicts with the 
adversaries, as St. Cyprian giveth witness.® Jerome testifieth that he 
remained bishop after the death of Decius, to the time of Gallus, and 
so it appears also by St. Cyprian, who hath these words : “ Et tyran- 
num artnis et hello postmodum victum, prior sacerdotio suo vicit.” 
But Damasiis and Sabellicus, his followers,^ affirm, that he was both 

(1) Bishops were chosen then not without the voice of the people. 

(2) Blondel has quoted refutation sulficient of thtse tales «from Baronius, and to him we may 
leave it Epist. Decret. Examen, pp. 310— 314.— En 

(3) Cyprian, lib. i epist 1. 

(4) ** Damasus and Sabellicus, his followers” (Foxe means his cojiyf-sfoli affirm,” etc This 
statement, it appears from Baronius, is not strictly correct. “ Error inde a $enptonbus sumptus 
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exiled, and also martyred, tinder tie tyrannous reign of Decius. Of T}t(> se~ 
whom Sabellicus writeti this story, taken out (as it seeineth) of Da- ""ZutfoT 
inasus, and saith, that Cornelius, by the commandment of Decius, ~7 
was banished to a town called Centum-Cellae,* bordering on Etruria, 25 q 
from whence he sent his letters to Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, and "to 
Cyprian again to him,"’ This coming to the ears of Decius the 253 . 
emperor, he sendeth for Cornelius, asking him, “ How he durst be so ’ 
bold to show such stubbornness ; that he, neither caring for the gods, 
nor fearing the displeasure of his princes, durst, against the common- 
wealth, give and receive letters from others?” To whom Cornelius Accused 
answering again, thus purged himself, declaring to the emperor, 

“ That letters indeed he had written, and received again, concerning 
the praises and honouring of Christ and the salvation of souls ; bul: 
nothing as touching any matter of the commonwealth.” And it fol- 
loweth in the story, “ Then Decius, moved with anger, commanded 
him to be beaten with plumbats ® (which, as saith Sabellicus, is a kind 
of scourging), and so to be brought to the temple of Mars ; either 
there to do sacrifice, or to suiFer the extremity. But he, rather willing 
to die than to commit such iniquity, prepared himself to martyrdom, 
being sure that he should die. And so, commending the charge of 
the church unto Stephen, his archdeacon, he was brought to the 
Appian Way, where he ended his life in faithful martyrdom.” Eu- corueima 
sebius, in one place, saith that he sat two years ; in another place, he 
saith ^hat he sat three years ; and so doth Marianus Scotus, following 
also the diversity of the said Eusebius. Damasus giveth him only 
two years. 

In this aforesaid persecution of Decius, it seemeth by some writers 
also that Cyprian was banished ; but I suppose*rather his banishment 
to be referred to the reign of Gallus, next emperor after Decius, 
whereof more shall be said (Christ willing) in his place hereafter. In 
the meantime the said Cyprian in his epistles® inaketh mention 
of two that suffered, either in the time of this Decius, or much about 
the same time. Of whom one w^as Aurelius, a worthy and valiant Aurelius, 
young man, who was twice in torments for his confession, which he 
never denied, but manfully and boldly withstood the adversary till 
he was banished, and also after ; and therefore was commended of 
Cyprian to certain brethren, to have him for their “ lector ;” as in 
the aforenamed epistle of Cyprian appeareth. The other was named 
Mappalicus, who, on the day before he suffered, declaring to the pro- Mappaiu 
consul in the midst of his torments, and saying, “ To-morrow you 
shall see a struggle for a prize,” * was brought forth, according as he 
forespoke, to martyrdom; and there, with no less constancy than 
patience, did suffer. 

videtur quod passim ferretur Cornelius in persecutione Decii martyno insignitus; deceptus (quis- 
quis fuerit) auctor ille, dum, quod in persecutione Decu factum esset, sub ipso Decio contigisse 
putavit , sicque et quod sub Volusiano gestum esset, sub Decio actitatum, inconsulte correxit " 

See Annales Eccles.” au 255, § 55 The story given by Foxe is taken (as he supposes' from 
Damasus, or Anastasius “ De Vitis Rom. Pontiif.” (Mogunt 1602,) p 10. In the 12th volume of 
Mansi’s edition of Baronins, pp 671, 672, there are some critical remarks upon this compilation, as 
from the strange inequalities of style noticed by Holstenms, it may well be entitled. The various 
readings are very numerous • vide Rxveti “ Crjtici Sacri,” lib. ui. cap 14, and Pagi on Baronius, 
tom. 111 . p. 17 . Lucae, 1738 — Ed. 

(1) Civita Vecchia, see supra p. 183, note (3 ). — Ed. 

(2) Either clubs loaded with lead? or thongs (see Ducauge’s Glossary). Upon the place of mar- 
tyrdom, Basnage (“Annales Polnico-Eccles ” tom ii p. 368 Roterod, 1706) remarks:— “Ut 
autem vera sint, quse de plumbatis Cornelii vultui admotis, See. prsedicantur, Romm beato mar- 
tyri mors affem debuit Ed. 

(3) Lib. u epist. 5 et 6 (4) “ Videbis cias agonem.” 
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vmthp% mucli of the tyranny of this 'wicked Decius against 

secuhoru God’s saints. Now to touch also the power of God’s vengeance and 
^ punishment against him. Like as we see commonly a tempest that 
250* is vehement not long to continue, so it happened with this tyrannical 
to tormentor ; who, reigning but two years, as saith Eusebius,^ or three 
253. at most, as writeth Orosius, among the middle of the barbarians, 
Death and with wliom he did war, was there slain with his son.^ Like as he 
SoT iiad before slain Philip and his son, his predecessors, so was he with 
Deems, glain by the righteous judgment of God himself. Pompo- 

ve^grof nius afSrmeth, that he, warring against the Goths and being by them 
overcome, lest he should fall into their hands ran into a whirlpit, 
persecu- where he was drowned, and his body never found afterwards. 

Just pun- Neither did the just hand of God plague the emperor only, but 
ifooT*' also revenged, as well, the heathen Gentiles and peisecutors of his 
upon the word throughout all provinces and dominions of the Roman mo- 
for^wse- narchy ; amongst whom the Lord, immediately after the death of 
las plo°^ Decius, sent such a plague and pestilence, lasting for the space of ten 
pie. years together, that horrible it is to hear, and almost incredible to 
pia-ue .Df this plague or pestilence testifieth Dionysius to Hierax, 

and hand a bishop in Egypt, ^ where he declareth the mortality of this plague 
to be so great in Alexandria, where he was bishop, that there was no 
house in the whole city free. And although the greatness of the 
plague touched also the Christians somewhat, yet it scourged the 
heathen idolaters much more : besides that the order of their behaviour 
in the one and in the other was much diverse. For, as the aforesaid 
piety Dionysius doth record, the Christians, through brotherly love and 
tS°chns- piety, did not refuse one to visit and comfort another, and 'to minister 
tim time required, notwithstanding it was to them great 

of plague, danger ; for divers there were, who, in closing up their eyes, in wash- 
ing their bodies, and in interring them in the ground, were next 
themselves who followed them in their graves : yet all this stayed not 
them from doing their duty, and showing mercy one to another. 
peSence Wlj^^eas the GentOes, contrarily, being extremely visited by the hand 
Snigh Prague, but considered not the striker, neither yet 

all tiie considered they their neighbour ; but, every man shifting for himself, 
RtMian nothing cared one for another ; but such as were infected, some they 
narchy. wouM cast out of the doors, half dead, to be devoured of ^dogs and 
wild beasts ; some they let die within their houses without all suc- 
cour ; some they suffered to lie unburied, for that no man durst come 
near^ them. And yet, notwithstanding, for all their voiding and 
shifting, the pestilence followed them whithersoever they went, and 
miserably consumed them. Insomuch that Dionysius, bishop the 
same tirne of Alexandria, thus reporteth of his own city ; that such 
a mortality was then among them, that the said city of Alexandria 
had not in number so many altogether, both old and young, from 
fourteen to fourscore years of age, as it was wont to contain before 
of the old men only from the age of forty to seventy.^ Pomponius 
Lsetus also, and other Latin writers, maldng mention of the said pes- 


m """P- h oo ^ lib. iv. cap. 14. 

(3) Euseb. lib. th. cap 21, 22 — Ej>, ^ 

at Mef forty to seventy years of age vere called d,fioy4povTt>9 

ad toSm ~Ez>. ^ registered to receive a public distribution of corn. Vales, and Heinecke. 
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tilence, declare how the beginning thereof first came (as they think) The se- 
ont of Ethiopia, and from the hot countries ; and so, invading and ^seeuuZ' 
wasting first the south parts, from thence spread into the east ; and 
so further running and increasing into all other quarters of the world, 2*50' 
especially wheresoever the edicts of the emperor went against the to 
Christians, it followed after and consumed the most part of the inha- 
bitants ; whereby many places became desolate and void of all con- 
course. It continued the term of ten years together. 

This pestiferous mortality (by the occasion whereof Cyprian took Gaiius 
the ground to wite his book “ De Mortalitate’’) began (as is said) fu^ian?' 
immediately after the death of Decius the persecutor, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Vibius Gallus, and Volusian his son ; who 
succeeded through treason next unto Decius, about the year of our 
Lord £ 51 , and continued their reign but two years. 

This Gallus, although the first beginning of his reign was some- 
thing quiet, yet shortly after, following the steps of Decius by whom 
rather he should have taken warning, set forth edicts in like manner 
for the persecution of the Christians ; albeit we find no number of 
martyrs to have suffered in consequence thereof, but all this perse- 
cution to rest only in the exilement of bishops and guides of the 
flock. Of other sufferings or executions we do not read ; for the 
terrible pestilence following immediately, kept the barbarous heathen 
otherwise occupied. Unto this time of Gallus, rather than to the First ba 
time ftf Decius, I refer the banishment of Cjqirian, who was then of'cypn^* 
bishop of Carthage ; of the which banishment he himself testifieth in an. 
divers of his epistles, declaring the cause thereof to rise upon a com- 
motion or sedition among the people, out of the which he withdrew 
himself, lest the sedition should grow greater : .notwithstanding, the 
said Cyprian, though being absent, yet had no less care of his flock 
and of the whole church, than if he had been present with them, and 
therefore never ceased in his epistles continually to exhort and call 
upon them to be constant m their profession, and patient in their 
afflictions. Amongst divers others whom he doth comfort in his 
banishment, although he was in that case to be comforted himself, 
writing to certain that were condemned to mining for metals, whose 
names were Nemesian, Felix, and Lucius, with otW bishops, priests, 
and deacons, he declareth unto them — 

How it was no skame, but a glory, not to be feared, but to be rejoiced at, when The 
they suffered banishment, or other pains, for Christ. And, confirming them in 
the same, or rather commending them, he siguifieth how nobly they distin- priests 
guished themselves as valiant captains of virtue ; and that they stirred up, both condemn- 
by the confessions of their mouth and by the suffering of their bodies, the hearts 
of their brethren to Christian martyrdom ; and that their example was a great Bishops 
confirmation to many, even maids and children, to follow the like. That you condemn- 
have been grievously beaten with clubs (saith he), and have been initiated by 
that punishment in your Christian confession, is a thing not to be lamented, cimst. 
The body of a Christian trembles not on account of clubs : all his hope is in ^ 
wood.^ The servant of Christ acknowledges the emblem of his salvation : exhorteth 
redeemed by wood to eternal life, >y this wood he is advanced to his crown, and con- 
O happy feet, shackled indeed at present with fetters, ye will quickly finish a glo- 
rious journey to Christ ! Let malice and cruelty bind you as they please, ye will tian mar- 
soon pass from earth and its sorrows to the kingdom of heaven. In the mines tyrs. 
ye have not a bed on which the body may be refreshed; nevertheless, Christ is 

(1) That is, in the passion of him that died on the tree. 
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The your rest and consolation : your limbs are fatigued with labour, and have only 
wnthPer- the ground to lie on; but so to lie down, when you have Christ with you, is no 
punishment ; filth and dirt defile your limbs, and ye have no baths at hand ; 
A.D. remember, ye are inwardly washed from all uncleanness . your allowance 
V50* of hi’ead is but scanty; be it so, ‘man doth not live by bread alone, but by the 
to word of God ye have no proper clothes to defend you from the cold ; but he 
253 . who has put on Christ, is clothed abundantly. How will all these deformities 
be compensated with honour propoitioned to the disgrace ! What a blessed ex- 
change will be made of this transient punishment for an exceeding and eternal 
glory ! And if this do grieve you, that the priests of the Lord are not permitted 
now to present your oblations and celebrate divine sacrifices among you after the 
wonted manner, yet you do indeed offer that which is most precious and glorious 
in the sight of the Lord, of which he saith, ‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit, a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise,’ ^ You also 
cease not day and night offering yourselves as victims, according to the exhortation 
of the apostle, * I beseech you, therefore, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reason- 
able service : and be not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed in the 
renewing of your minds, that ye may know what is that good and acceptable, 
and perfect will of God:’ 2 this is of all saciifices the most acceptable to God. 
The And though your travail he great, yet is the reward greater, -which is most 
certain to follow : for God, beholding and looking down upon them that confess 
sacrifice his name, in their willing mind approveth them, in their striving helpeth them, 
in their victory ciowneth them ; rewarding that in us which he hath performed, 
and crowning that which he hath perfected in us.” ® With these and such like 
comfortable words he doth animate Ins brethren, admonishing them that they 
are now in a joyful journey, hasting apace to the mansions of the martyrs, there 
to enjoy after this darkness a light and brightness, greater than all their passions, 
according to the apostle’s saying, “ The sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to he compared to the glory that shall be revealed in us.” ^ ^ 

seagrius, Aiid, after tie like words of sweet comfort and consolation, writing 
Rogatian. g^agrius and Rogatian, who were in prison and bonds for the tes- 
timony of truth, “ he*doth encourage them to continue steadfast and 
patient in the way wherein they have begun to run ; for that they 
have the Lord with them as their helper and defender, who pro- 
miseth to be with us to the world’s end ; and therefore willeth them 
to set before their eyes, in their death, the immortality to follow ; 
in their pain, everlasting glory; remembering that it is written, 

‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.^ Item, 

‘ Though they be punished in the sight of men, yet is their hope 
full of immortality : and having been a little chastised, they shall be 
greatly rewarded : for God proved them, and found them worthy for 
himself; as gold in the furnace hath he tried them, and received them 
as a burnt-offering. And in the time of their visitation they shall 
shine, and run to and fro like sparks among the stubble : they shall 
judge the nations, and have dominion over the people, and their Lord 
shall reign for ever.’ ” ^ He writeth moreover, admonishing them, 
that ‘‘ it is appointed from the beginning of the world, that righteous- 
ness here should suffer in conflicts with the powers of this world ; for 
so just Abel was slain in the beginning of the world, and, after him, 
a long train of righteous men and prophets, down to the apostles 
sent of the Lord himself ; unto whom the Lord gave an example in 
himself, teaching that there is no coming to his kingdom, but by 
that same way by which he entered himself, and telling them, * He 

(1) Ps. li. 17. (2) Rom. xii f, 2. 

This, and the subsequent extracts from Cyprian’s ■writings are given more accurately and 
fully than they appear in Foxe — En. 

(I) Cyprian, lib. iii. Epist. ult (S) Wisdom, chap iii, 4—8. 
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that lovcth Ills life in this -world, shall lose it,’ etc. And again, T/teSc-^ 

‘ Fear ye not them that slay the body, but have no power to slay 7^cuiwT 
the soul,’ etc. And St. Paul, likewise, admonishing all them who- 
soever covet to be partakers of the promises of the Lord, to follow 2 - 0 * 
his example, saith, ‘ If we suffer together with him, we shall reign *to 
together,** ^ etc.” 2o;). 

Furthermore, as the same Cyprian doth encourage here the holy 
martyrs, who were in captivity, to persist, so likewise, writing to the 
priests and deacons who were free, he exhortetli them to be service- 
able and obsequious, with all care and love to cherish and embrace 
them that were in bonds,^ Whereby may appear tlie fervent zeal 
and epe of this good bishop toward the church of Christ, although 
being*now in exile in the time of this emperor Callus. 

In the same time, and under the said Callus, reigning with his son LuciUs, 
Volusian, was also Lucius, bishop of Rome, sent into banishment; 
who next succeeded after Cornelius in that bishopric, about the year 
of our Lord ^5^. Albeit, in this banishment he did not long con- 
tinue, but returned home to his church, as by the epistles of St. Cy- 
prian® may appear. As to all the other bishops of Rome in those 
primitive days certain decretal epistles with several ordinances he 
ascribed, bearing their names and titles, as hath been before declared ; 
so also hath Lucius one epistle fathered upon him, in the which his epis- 
epistle he, writing to the brethren of France and of Spain, appointeth £1® 
such aji order and form of the church as seemeth not to agi'ee with 
the time then present : for so he decreeth in that epistle, that a 
bishop in all places, whithersoever he goeth, should have two priests 
or three deacons waiting upon him to be witnesses of all his ways 
and doings. Which ordinance, although I deny not but it may be 
and is convenient, yet I see not how that time*of Lucius, a. d. 252, 
could serve then for a bishop to carry such a pomp of priests and 
deacons about him, or to study for any such matter ; forsomuch as 
bishops commonly in those days were seldom free to go abroad, went 
they never so secret, but either were in houses close and secret, or in 
prison, or else in banishment. Moreover in the said epistle how 
pompously writeth he of the church of Rome ! “ This holy and apo- Pompous 
stolical church of Rome,” saith he, ‘‘the mother of all churches of®fthe 
Christ, through the grace of God omnipotent, hath never been proved 
to swerve' out of the path of apostolical tradition, neither hath evei^ 
been depraved and degraded with heretical innovations : but even 
as, in the beginning, she received the rule of the apostolical faith from 
its first teachers, the princes of the apostles, so she continueth ever 
immaculate and undefiled unto the end.” 

Unto this Lucius also is referred, in the decrees of Gratian, this 
constitution, that no minister whatsoever, after his ordination, should ana n i- 
at any time re-enter into the chamber of his o-wn wife, on pain of 
losing his ministry in the church.'* Eusebius, in his seventh book, 
making mention of the death of Lucius, and not of his martyrdom, ^jiop of 
saith, that he sat but eight months : but Damasua, in his Martyrology, martyr. 

(1) Cyprian, lib iv epist 1. [This portion of Cyprian's writings is, in the earlier editions (namely, 
that of Antwerp, 1542, and that of'^Rome, 1563), divided into books In the former of thes.e 
(page 162) we find this epistle addressed to Seagrins , but later editions read Sergius — En ] 

(2) Cyprian, lib m epist 6. (3) Lib iii epist, 1. 

(4) Dist. 81, “jnxnistn " AUo, Latbei Cone. Gen tom i cols. 721, 725, 727 . — Ej>. 
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These holdeth that he sat three years, and was beheaded the second year of 
ZcutiZ’' Valerian and Gallien, enaperors ; ^ and so do also Marianiis Scotus 
- — — and Nauclerus, with others that follow Damasus, affiiin the same. 

250 ^^ter him came Stephen, next bishop of Rome following Lucius, 
"to whom Damasus, Platina, and Sabellicus affirm to have sat seven 
253. years and five months, and to have died a martyr.^ Contrary, Euse- 
stepheii, bius, and Volaterran holding with him, give him but two years : 
Rorae,°^ which part coraeth most near to the truth, I leave to the reader’s 
martyr, judgnient. Of his two epistles decretal, and of his ordinances out 
ofTif ® of the same collected, I need not much to say, for two respects ; 

either for that concerning these decretal epistles, suspiciously enti- 
SSd oSi- tilled by the names of the fathers of the primitive church, sufficiently 
st^pteiSf hath been said before ; or else because both the phrase is so barbarous 
and incongruous, and also the matter itself therein contained is such, 
that although no testimony came against them, yet they easily refell 
themselves. As where, in the second epistle, he decreeth : “ That 
Nobishop no bishop, being expulsed out of his see, or deprived of his goods, 
beai-^° ought to be accused of any, or is bound to answer for himself, before 
regularly he be restored again fully to his former 
be ex- state ; and that the primate and the synod render unto him again 
beforeiie all such possessions and fruits as were taken from him before his 
stored accusation, as is agreeing both to the laws canon and also secular.” 

again. First, here I would desire the reader a little to stay, and this to con- 

sider with himself, who be these here meant, who either used Jto, or 
might, despoil these bishops of their goods, and expulse them from 
their sees for such wrongful causes, but only kings and emperors ? 
who at this time were not yet christened, nor used any such pro- 
ceedings against thes^ bishops, in such sort as that either primates 
or synods could restore them again to their places and possessions. 
Again, what private goods or possessions had bishops then to be 
taken from them ? whereas, neither were churches yet endowed with 
patrimonies or possessions ; and if any treasures were committed 
to the church, they pertained not properly to the bishop, but went 
in general to the subvention of the poor in the church, as appears in 
the epistle of Cornelius to Fabius, bishop of Antioch, alleged in 
Eusebius ; ® wherein he, speaking of his own church, and declaring 
how there ought to be but one bishop in the same, inferreth mention » 
of forty and six priests, seven deacons, seven subdeacons, Torty-two 
acolyths, fifty-two exorcists, readers, and janitors, of wddows and indi- 
gent persons to the number of fifteen hundred and above, found and 
nourished in the same, by the merciful benignity and providence of 
found at followeth. luoreover, in the end of the said canon, Which 

Rome thing is forbidden both by the laws ecclesiastical, and also secular.*” 
chureii secular were in the time of Stephen, for bishops not 

goods, to be charged with any accusation before they were restored again to 


(1) Basnage is disposed to agree with EuseBius as to the diuation of Lucius’ episcopate. On the 
time of ills death he remarks “ Passum esse IV. Nonas Martii anno 253, probabilms existimamus 
In errore versantur Martyrologia, Auctoresque, quibus placet Lnctum extinctum esse imperante 
Valeriano, quorum sententiam refellit Dionys. Alexandnnus.” Basnagii ** Annales Politico- 
Eccles ” ad an. 252, § 18 — En. 

(2) Hoc ipso anno (260) quarto Nonas August!, Stephanus Martyrio coronatur, cum sedisset 
annos tres, menses tres, et dies vigmti-duos.” Pagi assents to''the accuracy of this reckoning, 'with 
the verification of which we do not trouble the reader the “ Acta passionis Stephani” are printed 
by Baronius from MSS. § 8 — En 

(3) Euseb, lib. vi. cap. 43. (4) See Euseb. lib. vt cap. 43.— Bn. 
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tlielr state, let any reader, marking well the state of tlie hcatlien TheSp- 
laws that then were, judge ; and, m judging, I doubt not but tliis 
matter alone, though there were no other, will be enough to describe "XIT” 
the untruth hereof. 2*50* 

Moreover, by divers other probable notes and arguments in the to 
said second epis'tle of Stephen, it may be easily espied, that this 
epistle is feigned and mis-authorized ; especially by the sixth canon of 
the said epistle, wherein he so solemnly entreateth of the difference 
between primates, metropolitans, and archbishops: which distinction pimiate«, 
of degrees and titles, savouring more of ambition than of persecution, 
giveth me verily to suppose this epistle not to be written by thisgreh-' 
Stephen, but by some other man either of that name, or of some 
other time, when the church began to be settled in more prosperity, 
and orders therein to be taken for every man to know his degree and 
the limits of his authority ; according as is specified by the sixth and 
seventh canons of the Nicene council, decreeing of the same matter. 

The like estimation may be conceived also of the seventh canon 
of the said epistle, wherein he willeth and appointeth all causes judi- 
ciary to be decided and determined within the precinct of their o\ui 
proper province, and not to pass over the bounds thereof, ‘‘ unless,*” Lawful tc 
saith he, “the appeal be made to the apostolical see of Romef’Kc^^ 
which savoureth in my nose rather of a smack of popery, than of the 
vein of Christianity, especially in these times, during this terrible 
persecution among the bishops of Christ. And thus much of the 
second decretal epistle of Stephen ; although of the first epistle, also, 
written to Hilary, something may be said — as where he speaketh in 
the said epistle of holy vestments, and holy vessels, and other orna- vest- 
ments of the altar serving to divine worship,; and therefore not to anThoiy 
be touched nor handled of any man, saving of priests alone— con- 
cerning all which implements my opinion is this : I think the church for^^he 
of Rome not to have been in so happy a state then, that either Ste- ^ 
phen, or Sixtus before him, being occupied about other more serious 
matters, and scarce able to hide their own heads, had any mind or 
cogitation to study upon such unnecessary inventions serving in 
public churches. Neither do I sec how the heathen in those clays 
would have suffered those ornaments to be unconsumed, who would 
not suffer the bishops themselves to live amongst them, notwith- 
standing Isidore and Polydore judge the contrary. Between this 
Stephen and Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 'was a great contention 
about re-baptizing heretics, whereof more hereafter (Christ willing) 
shall he said. 

Besides these bishops above specified, divers others there were also 
sent into banishment under the aforenamed emperors, Gallus and 
Yolusian, as appeareth by Dionysius, writing to Hermammon on 
this wise : that Gallus, not seeing what was Decius’s^ destruction, 
nor foreseeing the occasion of his own ruin, stumbled himself also at 
the same stone, lying openly before his eyes : for whereas^, at ^ the 
first beginning, his empire went prosperously forward, and all things 
went luckily with him, afterward he drave out the holy^ men who 
prayed for his peace and safeguard, and so with them rejected, also 
the" prayers by which they interceded for him.^ Otherwise^ of any 

(1) Euseb lib \ii cap 1 — Ed 
O % 
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The bloodshed, or any martyrs that in the time of this emperor were put 
to death, we do not read. 

After the reign of which emperor Gallus and of his son Volusian 
A. D. being expired (who reigned but two years), jEmilian, who slew them 
257 both by civil sedition, succeeded in their place ; who reigned but 
three months, and was also slain : next to whom, Valerian and his son 
^ Gallien were advanced to the empire. 

2id voiu- About the changing of these emperors, the persecution which first 
Sian, em- began at Decins, and afterward slacked in the time of Gallus, was 
slam?’ now extinguished for a time, partly for the great plague reigning in 
Pewecu- places, partly for the change of the empeiors, although it was not 
tion for very long. For Valerian, in the first entrance of the empire, for 
the space of three or four years was right courteous and gentle to the 
The good people of God, and well accepted of the senate. Neither was there 
of vX"® any of all the emperors before him, no not of those who are openl y 
r«an. reported to have been Christians, that showed himself so loving and 
familiar toward the Christians as he did : insomuch that (as Diony- 
sius, writing to Hermammon, doth testify) his whole household was 
replenished with holy saints and servants of Christ and godly persons, 
and was seemingly a church of God, But, by the malice of Satan, 
through wicked counsel, these quiet days endured not very long. 
For, in process of time, this Valerian — being mis-advised by a 
certain Egyptian, a chief ruler of the heathen synagogue of the 
Egyptians, a master of the charmers or enchanters (who indeed was 
troubled, because that he could not for the Christians^ do his magical 
feats) — was so far infatuated and bewitched, that, through the detes- 
Sunsei provocations of that devilish Egyptian, he was wholly turned 

XaTevii unto abominable idol^, and to execrable impiety, in cutting the 
It doth, throats of young infants, and sacrificing the children of unhappy 
parents, and ripping open the bowels of new-born children ; and so, 
proceeding in his fury, he moved the eighth persecution against the 
Christians, whom the wicked Egyptian could not abide, as being the 
hinderers and destroyers of his magical enchantings, aliout the year 
of our Lord 


THE EIGHTH PERSECUTION. 

A n. 257. In this persecution the chief administers and executers were jEmi- 
lian, president of Egypt, and Paternus and Galerius Maximus, pro- 
Secuters Africa. Bergomensis also maketh mention of Paternus, 

of this prefect of Rome, and of Perennis.^ Vincentius speaketh also of 
S®®*^** Nicerius and Claudius, presidents. 

^ ciS? • What was the chief original cause of this persecution partly is 
caiises signified before, where mention was made of the wicked Egyptian ; 
but as this was the outward and political cause, so St. Cyprian 
showeth other causes more special and ecclesiastical in his fourth 
book,^ and fourth epistle, whose words be these : 

** But we,” saitb he, must understand and confess that this turbulent op- 
pression. and calamity, which hath wasted, for the most part, all our flock, and 


states, that there were (and always had been) persons among the Christians, 
capable by their presei^e and ^P^t, by blowng upon, or by sneahing, of dissipating the machina- 
Dionys in Euseh hb vii. caf 10, et Niceph lib. vi. cap. 10 — En. 
(3) These two names appear to have been borrowed from the times of Commodus, a.d, 184, when 
Prefects of the Praetorian guards . see Basnage (ut snprd.) ad an. 
184. §2— Ed. (4) Cypr hb, IV. Epist. 4. 
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doth still waste it, hath come upon ns for our sins ; while we walk not in the The 
way of the Lord, nor observe Ins heavenly precepts, given to guide us to salva- 
tion. Our Lord observed the will of his Father in all points, but we observe 

not the will of the Lord ; being wholly set upon lucre and the improvement ^ 

of our fortunes, given to pride, full of emulation and dissension, void of sim- A. D. 
plicity and faithful dealing ; renouncing this world in word only, and not in 257 
deed ; every man pleasing himself, and displeasing all others. And therefore to 
are we thus scourged, and worthily : for wnat stripes and scourges do we not 259. 
deserve, when the veiy confessors themselves, who ought to he an example to ^he sms 
the rest of well-doing, keep no discipline? Wherefore, because some grew insolent of the 
and elated on their confession, and made swelling and unmannerly bragging 
thereof, these tortures came — tortures which are not soon at an end — tortures cause of 
not intended to dismiss them easily to their crown, but to keep them on the persecu- 
rack till they prevail against them to betiay their profession; except perhaps 
in the case of a very few, who through the peculiar mercy of God sank under 
the pressure, and so went straight to glory, not by bearing the full measure of 
their punishment, hut by expiring before its completion. These things do we 
suffer for our sins and deserts, as holy scripture long since forewarned us, 
saying : * If they shall forsake my law, and will not walk in my judgments ; if 
they shall profane my institutions, and will not observe my precepts, I will 
visit their iniquities w'lth the rod, and their tiansgressions with scourges This 
rod and these scourges,” saith he, “ we feel, who neither please God by good 
deeds, nor make penitential satisfaction for our evil deeds.” 

Wherefore the said Cyprian addeth this exhortation withal : 

Let us, therefore, from the bottom of our hearts and with our whole soul 
entreat the mercy of God, who hath subjoined to the former commmation this 
comfortable promise — ‘ Nevertheless, my loving-kindness wull I not utterly 
take from him.’ Let us ask and we shall receive : and if, in regard to the 
grievousness of our offences, it he long ere we receive, yet let us knock, pro- 
vided oui knocking consist in genuine prayer, sighs, and tears, offered with 
perseverance, and with brotherly unanimity.” 

Moreover, wliat vices were tlien principally reigning among the Discord 
Christians, he fiu-ther specifieth in the said epistle, which chiefly were 
division and dissension among the brethren. 

What hath moved me more particularly to write in this manner to you is, 
an admonition which 1 received in a vision from the Lord, saying unto me, 

‘ Ask and ye shall have.’^ Next, my people were in the same vision directed 
1 0 pray for cei tain persons there described to them : but they could not agree 
in asking; which exceedingly displeased him w’ho had said, ‘ Ask and ye shall 
have;’ seeing it is written, that ‘ God maketh men to he of one mind in a 
house and we read in the Acts of the Apostles, that ‘ the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart;’ and the Lord with his own mouth hath told 
us saying, * This is my comuiaiidment, that ye love one another.’ ” 

And so, by tlie occasion hereof, he writeth unto them in the afore- 
said epistle, and moveth them to prayer and mutual agreement. 

“ It is promised,” saith he, " in the gospel — * If two of you shall agree on 
earth touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven.’— Now if the agreement of two be so prevailing, 
what would not the agreement of all accomplish?^ Certainly, we should have 
obtained long ago what we had asked ; and our faith and salvation would not 
have been in the danger they now are, of shipwreck. Nay, and — I may add — 
these calamities would not have befallen the brethren, if they had continued 
like-minded.” s 

After the causes thus declared of this and other persecutions, the ^ visian^ 
said St. Cyprian moreover, in the aforenamed epistle (worthy to be msr per&e- 

* cution. 

( 1 ) Psalm \ XX 30—82. (2) “ Petite et impetrabitis.” 

(3) Nec venisbent iiatnbus Ixeec mala, si in unum fratermtas fuisset aaiiudia. 
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read of all men), describetli likewise a certain vision, wherein was 
show’-ed imto liini by the Lord before the persecution came, what 
, should happen. The vision was this ; 

There seemed to be a certain aged father sitting, at whose right hand sat 
a young man sad and pensive, with indignation in his looks, resting his cheek 
upon his hand, his countenance heavy and uncheerful. On the left hand sat 
another person, having in his hand a net, with which he seemed to threaten to 
catch the people that stood round about. And as he was marvelling that saw 
all this, it was said unto him : ‘ The young man, whom thou seest sitting on 
the right hand, is sad and sorry that his orders were not observed. But he on 
the left hand is exulting, for that opportunity is given him by the aged father 
to vent his fury without control.’ And this vision was vouchsafed long before 
this tempest of persecution arose. But we have since seen fulfilled what was 
therein levealed; viz that whilst we keep not the Lord’s commandments, but 
despise his precepts, the enemy should have power to hurt us, to cast his net 
over us (as it were\ while we weie naked and defenceless, and unprepared for 
such a sudden onset. And all, because we foieslack oui praying, or be not so 
vigilant therein as we should be. Wherefore, the Lord, because he loveth, 
cliasteneth; chasteneth, to amend; amendeth, to save us.” 

Furthermore, tlie same Cyprian, and in the same epistle, writing 
of his own revelation or message sent to him, thus saith : 

“ Finally, to the least of his servants, both sinful and unworthy ” [meaning 
himself,] ‘^God. of his tender goodness, hath vouchsafed to duect this word: 

‘ Tell him,’ saith he, ‘ that he be easy and of good comfort, for that peace is 
coming ; albeit a little delay there is for a while longer, because some yet remain 
to be proved and tried.’ ” 


Spare diet And he showeth also in the same place of another revelation, 
whcreiii he was admonished to be spare in his feeding, and sober in 
went in drink, lest his mind, now given to heavenly meditation, should 

Christian be Carried away with worldly allurements ; or, oppressed with too 
ThepSce mucli surfeit of meats and drinks, should be less apt or able for 
diuJSi spiritual exercise. Finally, in the latter end of the afore- 

sh^iled epistle mention also followeth of other revelations or showings : 

Lor?*^ “ Wherein the Lord,’^ saith Cyprian, “ doth vouchsafe to foreshow to his 
servants the restoration of his church ; the security of our salvation ; fair wea- 
ther to succeed the present rain ; light after darkness ; peaceable calm after 
stormy tempest; the helps of his fatherly love; the wonted displays of his 
divine majesty, whereby both the blasphemy of the persecutor shall be le- 
px’essed, and such as have fallen be renewed to repentance, and the strong and 
stable confidence of them that stand shall rejoice and glory.” 


Tlius much hath St. Cyprian written of these things to the clergy.^ 
Crimes As touchmg BOW the crimes and accusations in this persecution 
causes laid to the charge of the Christians, these were the principal ; first, 
laldio to do worship to the idols and to the emperors ; 

the Chris- then, for that they professed the name of Christ. Besides, all the 
calamities and evils that happened in the wmrld, as wars, famine and 
Tke apo- pestilence, were imputed only to the Christians. Against all which 
cyprun. quarrelling accusations Cyprian doth eloquently defend the Christians 
in his book “ Ad Demetrianum,” like as Tertullian had done before, 
wT’iting ‘‘ Ad Scapulam.” And first touching the objection, for not 
w^orshipping idols, he cleareth the Christians, both in his book Ad 
Demetrianum,” and also “ De Vanitate Idolorum,’'' proving — 

(1) Cypr, ill), IV. Epist. 4. 
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Those idols to be no true Gods, but images of certain dead kings, which The 
neither could save themselves from death, nor such as worship them. The 
true God to be but one, and that, by the testimony of Hostanes,i Plato, and 

Heiraes Trismegistus ; the which God the Christians do truly worship. And 

as concerning that the Christians were thought to be the cause of public cala- A. D. 
mities, because they worshipped not the Gentiles’ idols, he purgeth the Chris- 257 
tians thereof; proving, that if there be any defect in increase of things, it is to 
not to be ascribed to them, but rather to the decrease of nature, languishing 259. 
now towards her age and latter end. Again, for that it hath been so foresaid 
and prophesied, that towards the end of the world should come wars, famine, 
and pestilence. Moreover, if there be any cause thereof more proper than 
anotlier, it is most reasonably to be imputed to their vain idolatry, and to their 
contempt of the tiue God. Also that such evils be increased by the wickedness 
of the people, so that (to speak in his own words) “ Famine cometh more by 
avarice of men monopolizing the corn, than by drought of the air.”^ But, espe- 
cially, the cause thereof proceeded of the cruel shedding of the innocent blood 
of the Christians.* 

Thus, with many other more probations, doth Cyprian defend the 
Christians against the barbarous accusations of the heathen Gentiles. 

Of which Cyprian, forsomuch as he suffered in the time of this per- 
secution, I mind (Christ willing) to recapitulate here, in ample dis- 
course, the full sum, first of his life and bringing up, then of his 
death and martyrdom, as the worthiness of that man deserveth to be 
remembered.^ Of tins Cyprian therefore, otherwise named Thascius, 
thus writeth Nicephorus, Nazianzen, Jerome, and others ; that he, 
being an African, and born m Carthage, fii*st was an idolater and 
Genule, altogether given to the study and practice of the magical 
arts of whose parentage and education in letters during his youth The 
no mention is made, but that he was a worthy rhetorician in Africa : aS"eau- 
of whose conversion and baptism he himself, in his second book and 
second epistle, writeth a flourishing and eloquent history. Which his 
conversion unto the Christian faith, as Jerome affirm cth in his “Cata- 
logus*” and his commentary upon Jonas, was through the grace of God, His con- 
and the means of Csecilms a priest (whose name afterward he bare), and 
through the occasion of hearing the history of the prophet J onas.® The 
same Jerome moreover testifieth, that he, immediately upon his con- 
version, distributed among the poor all his substance, and, after that, 
being ordained,a priest, was not long after constituted bishop of the 
church of Carthage. But whether he succeeded Agrippinus (of whom 
he often maketh mention, who also was the first author of re-bap tiza- First 
tion), or some other bishop of Carthage, it remaineth uncertain. But 
this is most true, he himself shined in his office and dignity with such 
good gifts and virtues, that, as Nazianzen writeth, he had the govern- 
ment of all the churches throughout the East and in Spain ; and was 
called in the edict for his banishment “ the bishop of the Christians.” 

And, to the further setting forth (to the praise of God) of his 
godly virtues wherewith he was endued, appearing as well in liis own 
works to them that list to peruse the same, as also described by 
other worthy writers, he was courteous and gentle, loving and full an’s" hfe. 

(1) Hostanes, a pliilosopber belonging to the Eastern Magi, contemporary with Xerxes. Plin 
hb xxx cap 1. See also Minutius Felix, § 26.— Ed. 

(2) “ Famem xnajorem facit rapacitas quam siccitas „ 

(3) Cypnan. Be Vamtate Idolorura,” ^ 1, 4 “ Ad Demetnanum, § 2, S, 5 —Ed. 

(4) Nearly the whole of the follo\^ing account of Cyprian is from the Centunators, Cent. m. cap. 

10, whence several corrections are made in the text — ^Ed. 

(5) Our author qualifies this last assertion respecting CiTirian, infrd p 205 —Ed. 

(6) Hieronymi Comment, in lonam, cap. lu.— E d 
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exile, mention is made above ; wherein he showeth the virtue be- The 
seeming a faithful pastor, in that he took no less care when absent, 
as well of his own church, as of those of other bishops, than he did 
being present : wherein also he himself doth signify that voluntarily a. B. 
he absented himself, lest he should do more hurt than good to ^*^7 
the church by reason of his presence ; as is likewise declared 

before. Thus from the desolate places of his banishment, wherein - I- * 

he was oftentimes sought for, he writeth unto his brethren, as in his 
third book and tenth epistle is manifest ; which thing seemeth to be 
done in the reign of Decius or Gallus. But after that he returned 
again out of exile in the reign of this Valerian ; he was also, after 
that, the second time banished by Patemus, the proconsul of Africa, His 
into the city of Curubis,^ as the oration of Augustine touching 
Cyprian showeth ; or else, as Pontius the deacon saith, into a city 
named Furabilitana, or Curubitana. But when Paternus, the pro- 
consul, was dead, Galerius Maximus succeeded in his room and office; msap 
who, finding Cyprian in a garden, caused him to be apprehended by 
his Serjeants, and to be brought before the idols to offer sacrifice. 

Which when he would not do, then the proconsul, breaking forth in 
these words, said, “ Long hast thou lived in a sacrilegious mind, and 
hast gathered together [very many] men of a wicked conspiracy, and 
hast showed thyself an enemy to the gods of the Romans, and to 
their holy laws: neither could the sacred emperors Valerian and 
Gallic recall thee to the profession of their ceremonies.*” At length 
the wicked tyrant condemning him to have his head cut off, he The mar- 
patiently and willingly submitted his neck to the stroke of the sword, 
as Jerome affirmeth.^ And so this blessed martyr ended this present 
life in the Lord, Sixtus then being bishop of Rome (as Eusebius 
notcth), in the year of our Lord 258. Sabellicus saith that he was a.d. 258 . 
martyred in the reign of Gallus and Volusian, Lucius being bishop 
of Rome : but that seemeth not likely. 

Now remaincth to speak something likewise of his works andThebooks 
books left behind him, although all, peradventure, that he wrote do 
not remain ; whereof some are missing, some again, in the livery of 
his name and title, are not his : but such as be certainly his, by the 
style and sense may soon be discerned ; such is the eloquence of his 
phrase, , and gravity of his sentence, vigour of wit, power in persua- 
sion, so niuch difiering from many others, as he can lightly be imi- 
tated but of few. Of the which his books with us extant, as the 
flourishing eloquence is worthily commended, proceeding out of the 
school of rhetoricians, so is the authority thereof of no less reputation, 
not only among us of this age of the church, but also among the 
ancient fathers. Whereof St. Augustine, speaking in his commenda- 
tion, saith, “ Ego literas Cypriani non ut canonicas habeo, sed eas ex judjfwent 
canonicis considero : et quod in eis divinarum scripturarum author!- tine iipon 
tati congruit cum laude ejus accipio ; quod autem non coiigruit, cum 
pace ejus respuo, etc."’® By which words it may appear, that Augus- 


(11 Cunion -—a city, about ten or twelve leagues irom Carthage. Dupin. “ Locus exiho desti- 
natus erat Curubis, ut testantur Pontius, Acta pa^isionis, et S. Augustinus * erat autem Cuiubis in 
Zeugitana provincia sub junsdictiopa proconsulis posita.” Pagius m Baron AnmU. Ewles. 
an. 260, §33; also Tillemont, “Mem. Eccles.” tom iv. pt i. p.279. edit. 12mo. 1706. Dupin 
states this second banishment to have been August 30th, 257, aM lus raartyrdoin to have hap- 
pened September 14th, 258.-ED (2) Hieron. m Catal. Script Eccles.-Eo. 

(3) Aug. contra Crescon. hb. ii. cap. 32 .— Ed. 
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pie tine, although he did not repute the boohs and writings of Cyprian 
to be equivalent with the holy Scripture, yet notwithstanding, 
next after the holy Scriptures he had the same in exceeding great 
A.D, admiration. 

257 Vincentius and Laziardus Celestinus/ reciting the names of divers 
boohs bearing the title of Cyprian (more, perchance, than be truly 
— his), do collect out of them a certain extract of his most pithy sen- 
oiCypS tences, all which here to repeat were too tedious. To give a taste 
coiiectea. of the special, I thought it not impertinent : as wdiere he, speaking 
of the treasures of a rich man, exhorteth, saying : ^ 

Let not that sleep in thy treasures, which may profit the poor.® 

Two things never wax old in man ; the heart, ever imagining new cogita- 
tions, the tongue, ever uttering the vain conceptions of the heart.^ 

That which a man must of necessity lose, it is wisdom for him voluntarily to 
distribute, so that God may everlastingly rewaid him.® 

Discipline is an orderly amendment of manners present, and a regular 
observation of evils past.® 

There can be no integrity, where they are ever wanting, who should condemn 
the wicked; and they only are ever present, who are to be condemned.^ 

A covetous man possesseth his goods only for this : — that another should not 
possess them.® 

Women that pride themselves in putting on silks and purple, cannot put on 
Christ.® 

Women who dye their locks with red and yellow, begin betime to give un- 
lucky presage of the fiery locks which they will wear in hell.^® ^ 

They who love to paint themselves in this world of a different colour fiom 
what God created them of, have reason to fear, lest, when the day of resuriec- 
tion coineth, the Creator should not know his own creatures.^^ 

He that giveth an alms to the poor, offereth a sacrifice to God of sweet- 
smelling savom.^® 

All the injury of evils^present is to be disregarded, in faith of good things to 
come.^® 

It is useless to set out viitue in words, and to destroy the same in deeds.i-t 
The more children thou hast at home, the more cause hast thou not to hoaid 
up, but to disperse abroad ; for that there are so many who have sins to be 
redeemed, so many who have consciences to he pmged.^® 

A place of Moreover, lest the papists here should take an occasion by this 
eSpoS grounded upon the text of Tobit, cap. iv., “ Alms delivereth 
ed. from all sin and death,” to build up the works of. satisfaction, the 


(I) John Laziarfius Coelestinus lived at the beginning of the 16th century, and wrote “ Hist. 

Univ Epitome ” (Pans, 1521), of no great value ( Vossius ) Upon the “ divers books bearing the 
title ot Cyprian,” see Rivet’s •* Critic. Sac ” lib ii cap 15 ; and “ Tilleroont’s Memoires,” tom. iv. 
pt l,p 818 .— Ed (2) Ex Vincent, lib xii cap 63 

(3) No dormiat in thesauris tuis, quod pauperi prodesse potest. 

(i) Duo nunquam veterascunt inliomine. cor semper novas cogitationes machinando . lingua 
cordis vanas conceptiones prolerendo, 

(5) Quod aliquando de necessitate amittendum est, sponte pro divind remuneratione distnbuen* 
duni est. 

(6) Disciplina est morum praesentium ordinata correctio, et malorum praeteritorum regularis 
observatio 

(7) Integntas ibi nulla esse potest, uhi, qm improbos damnent, desunt . et soli, qui damiieijtur, 
oecurrunt 

(8) Avan ad hoc tantum possident quas hahent ut ne alteri possidere liceat. 

(9) Sencum et purpuram indutae Christum indnere non possunt. 

(10) Foeminae ennes suos inhciunt malo pracsagio capillos enini sibi ilammeos auspicari non 
metuunt. 

(II) Qui se pmgunt m hoc seculo, aliter quam creavit Dens; metuant, ne cum resurrectioms 
venent dies, artifex creaturam suam non recognoscat 

(12) Qm paupen eleemosynam dat, Deo suavitatis odorem sacrificat. 

(13) Contemnenda est orauis mjuna praesentium malorum, fiducid futurorum bonorum. 

(1-1) Nihil prodest verbis proferre virtutem, et factis destrur*re. 

(15) Quo plures domi sunt tibi lihen, hoc plus tibi non recondendum, sed erogandum est, quia 
multorum jam deheta redimenda sunt, multorum purgandae conscientisp. TMany ol these sentences 
are not verbatim. — En. 
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said Cyprian more plainly expoundeth both himself and that place The 
of Scripture, writing in tliese words : 

tion, 

‘ Alms do deliver from all sin and from death.* (Tob. iv.) Not from that 

death which the blood of Christ hath once for all extinguished, and fiom which A. D. 
the saving grace of our baptism and of our Redeemer hath deliveied us; but 257 
from that death which afterwards creepeth in by our failings.”^ 

' By which words it is apparent, that Cyprian meanetli this death, 
from which deliverance cometh by alms-giving, not to be expounded 
nor to be taken for death everlasting, from which only the blood of 
Christ doth save us ; but for temporal or transitory punishment, 
which is wont to be inflicted in this body of sin. For so it is nothing 
repugnant, but that temporal virtues may have their temporal rewards 
in this life, and likewise sins committed may have temporal punish- 
ments both in us and in our families ; our eternal salvation standing 


evermore firm in Christ, yet notwithstanding. 

The aforesaid Vincentius, moreover, speaking of another book of ^ 
Cyprian (although the said book be not numbered in the catalogue the life of 
of his works), maketh mention of twelve abuses or absurdities in the 
life of man, which in order be these : 


1. A wise man without good woiks. — 2. An old man without religion. 
3. A young man without obedience.— 4. A lich man without alms-giying. 
5. A woman without modesty.— 6. A guide without virtue. — 7. A Christian 
man contentious.— 8. A poor man proud.— 9 A king unrighteous.— 10. A 
bishop ^leghgent.— 11. A multitude without discipline.— 12. A people without 
law.^ 


As we have hitherto set forth the commendation of Cyprian, this 
blessed martyr, so must wc now take heed again that we do not here ofCj-pna® 
incur the old and common danger which the papists are commonly 
accustomed to run into ; ■whose fault is, always almost to be im- Wenush- 
moderate and excessive in their proceedings, making too much almost 
of every thing. So, in speaking of the holy sacraments, they make 
more of them than doth the natm-e of sacraments require; not using 
them, but abusing them; not refemng or applying them, but adoring The fault 
them; not taking them in their kind for things godly, as they are, 
but takin g them for God himself ; turning religion into superstition, 
and the creature" into the Creator ; the things signifying into the tmug 
things themselves signified. To the church, likewise, and ceremonies 
of the church, to general councils, to the blessed Virgin Mary mother 
of Christ, to the bishop of Rome, and to all others in like case— not 
contented to attribute [^to them] that which is sufficient, they exceed, 
moreover, the bounds of judgment and verity ; judging so of the church, 
and general councils, as though they could never, or did never, err in 
any jot. That the blessed mother of Christ amongst all women was 
blessed, and a vii^n Ml of grace, the Scripture and truth do give : 
but, to say that she w’as born without all original sin, or to make of 
her an advocate, or mother of mercy, there they run further than 
truth will bear. The ceremonies were first ordained to serve but 


( n E\ Cypr hb. iv epist 2 ‘ Quia senptum est, ‘ Eleemosyna ab [omm peccato et] morte li^erat/ 
Tob IV non utioue ab ilia morte, quam semel Chnsti sanguis extinxit, et a qua nos salujans 
baptism! et Redemptoris nostri gratig^iibeiavit, sed ab ea qum per delicta 

1 Samenssmeoner.bus— 2 S^ex sine rehgione — 3 Adolescenssineobedientia— 4. Dues 
staldeeX” S™ sme pudiciaa -0. Wu. sme virtute.-?. 
osus—S. Pauper superbus.— 9. Rex iniquus.— 10. Episcopusnegligens.— 11. Plebs sme disciplina 
12. Populus sme lege. 
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The only for order" sake ; unto the which they have attributed so much at 
length, that they have set in them a great part of our religion, yea, 
and also of salvation. And what thing is there else almost, wherein 
A. D. the papists have not exceeded ? 

257 Wherefore, to avoid this common error of the papists, we must 
beware, in commending the doctors and writers of the church ; and so 
commend them, that truth and consideration go with our commenda- 
Kow far Pqj. though this cannot be denied, but that holy Cyprian and 

thontyof other blessed martyrs were holy men, yet notwithstanding, they were 
Srs ought that is, such as might have, and had, their falls and faults; 
to extend. j j^^t angcls, nor gods ; saved by God, not saviours of 

men, nor patrons of grace. And though they were also men of 
excellent learning, and worthy doctors, yet with their learning they 
had their errors also annexed. And though their books be (as they 
ought to be) of great authority, yet ought they not to be equal with 
the Scriptures. And albeit they said well in most things, yet it does 
not therefore hold, that what they said, it must stand for a truth. 
Blemish- That pre-eminence of authority only belongeth to the word of God, 
Sro^s'^of and not to the pen of man : for of men and doctors, be they never 
doctors, famous, there is none that is void of reprehension. In Origen, 
although in his time the admiration of his learning was singular, yet 
how many things be there, which the church now holdeth not ? But, 
examining him by Scripture, where he said well, they admit him ; wheie 
otherwise, they leave him. In Polycarp, the church hath corrected and 
altered that which he did hold in celebrating the Easter-day after the 
Jews. Neither can holy and blessed Ignatius be defended in all his 
sayings ; as where he maketh the fasting upon Sundays or Saturdays 
(except the Saturday^before Easter-day) as great an offence, as to kill 
Christ himself;^ contrary to this saying of St. Paul, “Let no man 
judge you in meat and drink."" Also where the said Ignatius speaketh 
“ De Virginitate,"" and of other things more, Irenmus did hold, that 
man was not made perfect in the beginning. He seemeth also to 
defend free-will in man, in those things also that be spiritual . He 
saith that Christ suffered after he was fifty years old, abusing this 
place of the gospel, “ Quinquaginta annos nondum habes."" Ter- 
tullian (whom St. Cyprian never laid out of his hands' almost) is noted 
to he a Chiliast : ® also to have been of Montanus’s sect. ^ The same 
did hold also, with Justin, Cyprian, and others, that the^angels fell 
first for the concupiscence of women.® He defendeth free-will of 
man after the corruption of nature, inclining also to the error of them 
which defend the possibility of keeping God’s law. Concerning 
marriage; “We know,"" saith he, “ one marriage as we know one 
God ; condemning the second marriage. Divers other things of 
like absurdity in him be noted. Justin also seemeth to have in- 
clined unto the error of the Chiliasts ; of the fall of certain angels 
by women ; of free-will of man ; of possibility of keeping the law ; 
'and such other things. Neither was this our Cyprian, the great 
scholar of Tertullian, utterly exempt from the blot of them, who, 
contrary to the doctrine of the church, did hold with re-baptizing of 
such as were before baptized of heretics ; whereof speaketh St. Augus- 


(T) Ignat Epist. ad PhUippenses.— En. (2) A Millenarian ; from x^Xme — Ep. 

(3) Lib De Habitu Mulierum 

\i) ** Uniim inatrimonium novimus, sicut unum Deum.” Lib De Monogam 
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tine, misliking the same error of Cyprian, in these words contained 
in his second book contra Cresconium.” IBiin>ecu~ 

ivm 

“ Cypriani laudemas sequi non valeo, cujiis multisliteris mea scripta non com- " 

paro, cujus ingeniura dibgo, cujus ore delector, cujus charitatem miror, cujus mar- *^*^7 
tyrium veneror : — non accipio quod de baptizandis hsereticis et schismaticis sensit.” 

Upon the which matter there was a great contention between the 
said Cyprian and Stephen bishop of Rome, as partly afore is noted, conten- ^ 
Of Augustine himself likewise, of Ambrose, Jerome, Chrysostom, tueenCy- 
the same may be said, that none of them all so clearly passed away, 
but their peculiar faults and errors ^vent with them, whereof it were j^s^p of 
too long, and out of our purpose, at this present to treat. And thus 
much concerning the story of Cyprian, the holy learned martyr of Christ. 

Albeit, here is to be noted by the way, touching the life and story of Cyprian, 
Cyprian, that, whereas the narration of Nazianzen (as is above men- 
tioned) declareth that he, from art magic, was converted to be a Chris- 
tian, this is rather to be understood of another Cyprian ; which Cyprian 
was a citizen of Antioch, and afterward bishop of the same city, and 
was martyred under Dioclesian, at Nicomedia whereas this Cyprian 
was bishop of Carthage, and died under Valerian, as is said. By 
the decrees of Gratian ® it appeareth, moreover, that there was also a 
third Cyprian, in the time of the emperor Julian the Apostate, long 
after bo*^th these afore-named : for so giveth the title prefixed before 
the said distinction, ‘‘Cyprianus Juliano Imperatori r’** the distinction 
beginning, “ Quoniam idem Mediator Dei et hominum, homo 
Christus Jesus, sic actibus propriis et dignitatibus distinctis ofScia 
potestatis utriusque discrevit.” Upon the which distinction the gloss a wind 
cometh in with these words, saying, that the popedom and the seat 
imperial have both one beginning of one, that is Christ, who was 
both Bishop, and King of kings and “ that the said dignities be 
distinct albeit the pope, notwithstanding, hath both the swords in ' 
his hand, and may exercise them both sometimes. 

“And therefore, although they be distinct, yet in exercise the one standeth 
lineally under the other, so that the imperial dignity is subject under the papal 

» , as the inferior is subject under the superior ; that as there is one ruler 
e whole world, which is God ; so m the church there is one monarch, 
that is, the pope, to whom the Lord hath committed the power and lawful right 
both of the heavenly and terrene dominion.”® 

Thus much I thought here to note by the way, because this dis- 
tinction is fathered upon Cyprian, which is false : for this Cyprian SL 
was not in the time of Julian, not by two hundred years and so 
likewise the other Cyprian, who died martyr under Dioclesian. Of 

(1) See Gregoni Nazianz. Orationem xviu. The history of Cjprian of Antioch is given by 
Vincentius, Antoninus, Jacobus de Viragrae, Henry of Herford, and Volateran : see Centurutors. 

It does not appear, however, that he was bishop of Antioch (ds Foxe asserts), either from the his- 
torians above-named, or from the catalogue of bishops of Antioch given in “ L’Art de Vender des 
Dates the Centunators, however, assert it in one place, and Foxe probably derived it thence 
Joseph Asseman thinks he was bishop of Damascus, Foxe twice mentions him again as “ bishop 

of Antioch ’’under the tenth persecution.— Ed 

(2) Dist. 10, “ Cluoniam.” [This name, and the compilation cited, occur so often, particularly 
in the earlier pages of this volume, that a short notice of both may not he unsuitable. “ Gratianus 
de Clusio, Tusciae cmtate, monachus S. Fehcis Sononiensis, ord S. Benedict a c. 1151, tempore 
Eugenii III pap®, in illo monasteno absolvit opus jam ab anno 1127 caeptum, quod Innocentius 
III ‘corpus Decretorum’ vocat, auctor ipse ‘ Concordantiam discordantium Cauonum ’ inscnpsit. 

Dmditur illud in Distinctiones 101 (quarum smgul® suis iterura distinguuntur capituhs) et 
Camas 36 (qu® suis iterum Quesshornbtis, quastiones capituhs subdmduntur) et tractationem 
* de Consecratione,’ quirique distinctionihus ahsolutam ” See “ Fabncii Bibhoth medi® Latimiat ” 
hb. vii. vol. ill. p 82, edit. Patavii, 1754 ]— Ed. , (3) H®c Glossa 
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The any Cyprian besides these two we read not ; neither is it oj-edible, 
that, if there were any such Cyprian, he would ever have written of 
any such matter, as the difference and yet mutual need of Christian 
A.D. emperors and Christian popes ; when that emperor, being an apostate,^ 
neither regarded Christ, nor cared for any pope. 

About this time, and under the same emperor Valerian, suffered 
" also Xistus, or Sixtus, the second of that name, bishop of Rome, 
b!sh?pS* who, being accused of his adversaries to be a Christian, was brought 
inartyred dcacous to the place of execution, where he, Nemesus, 

SYix'and other his deacons, were beheaded and suffered martyrdom, 
deacons, jjj sajQe time, being also deacon, followed after, com- 

plaining to Sixtus (as one being aggrieved) that he might not also 
suffer with him, but was secluded as the son from the father. To 
whom the bishop, answering again, declared that within three days he 
should follow after. In the mean time he willed him to go home, 
and to distribute his treasures, if he had any, unto the poor. The 
judge, belike hearing mention to be made of treasures to be given to 
the poor, and thinking that Lawrence had great store of treasure in 
his custody, commanded him to bring the same unto him, according 
as in the discourse of the story hereunder written more fully may 
appear. Which history, because it is set forth more at large in 
Prudentius, Ambrose, and other writers, and containeth in it more 
things worthy to be noted of the reader, we have therefore with the 
more diligence here inserted the more ample description of the same, 
to the further admiration of his patience, and Goffs glory showed in 
him. 

The story Now then, as order requireth, let us enter the story of that most 
tyrdorTof constaut aiid couragoous martyr of Christ, St. Lawrence, whose words 
re^e works deserve to be as fresh and green in Christian hearts, as is 

the flourishing laurel-tree.^ This thirsty hart, longing after the water 
of life, desirous to pass unto it through the strait door of bitter death, 
when on a time he saw his vigilant shepherd Sixtus, led as a harmless 
lamb, of harmful tyrants, to his death, cried out with open mouth 
and heart invincible, saying, 

** 0 dear father! whither goest thou, without the compau)'’ of thy dear son ? 
Whither hastenest thou, O reverend priest, without thy deacon? Never wast 
thou wont to offer sacrifice without thy minister. What crime is there in me, 
that offendeth thy fatherhood? Hast thou proved me unnaturaH Now try, 
sweet father, whether thou hast chosen a faithful minister or not? Deniest 
thou unto him the fellowship of thy blood, to whom thou hast committed the 
distiibution of the Lord’s blood ^ See that thy judgment be not mistaken, 
whilst thy fortitude is liked and lauded. The abasing of the scholar is the dis- 
gracing of the master. What! have we not learned that worthy masters have 
obtained most worthy fame by the worthy acts of their disciples and scholars? 
Finally, Abraham sacrificed his only-begotten Isaac ; stoned Stephen prepared 
the way for preaching Peter : even so, father, declare thy manifold virtues by 
me thy son. Offer thou him that proffereth himself ; grant that the body of 
thy scholar may be sacrificed, whose mind with good letters thou hast 
beautified.” 

words of These wwds with tears Saint Lawrence uttered, not because liiss 
toSxtus! master should suffer, hut because he might not he suffered to taste 

(1) “ In MSS. omnibus, exeepto tmdecimo Vaticano, abesl dictio Imperatori, quemadmodum et 
apud Ivonera. Nonum autem habet Juliana epi&copo • aliud per\etustuin Jubmno ** See “ Corr, 
Horn ” in Ibc p 9, edit Pan<., 1587 —Ed 

(2) Ex Ambros lib i. oflic cap. 41 ; et ex Prudentio, lib. ** De Coronis.” 
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of death’s cup which he thirsted after. Then Sixtus to his son The 
shaped this answer : ' 

“ I forsake thee not, 0 my son ; I give thee to wit, that a sharper conflict 
remaineth for thee. A feeble and weak old man am I, and therefore run the A. D. 
race of a lighter and easier death : but lusty and young art thou, and more 257 

lustily, yea more gloriously, shalt thou triumph over this tyiant. Thy time to 

approach eth ; cease to weep and lament ; three days after thou shalt follow me. 259. 
Decent it is that this space of time come between the priest and the levite. It — 
may not beseem thee, 0 sweet pupil ! to triumph under thy master, lest it be svSr^of 
said, he wanted a helper. Why era vest thou to be pai taker with me in my Sixtus, 
passion? I bequeath unto thee the whole inheritance Why requirest thou to 
enjoy my presence ? Let weak scholars go before, and the stronger come after, 
that those without master may get the victory, which have no need by master 
to he governed. So Elias left behind him his beloved Eliseus. I yield up into 
thy hands the succession of my virtues.” 


Such, was their contention, not unmeet for so godly a priest, and 
so zealous a minister ; striving with themselves who should first suffer 
for the name of Christ J esus. 

In tragical histories we have it mentioned, that through joy and 
admiration people clapped their hands, when Pylades named himself 
Orestes, and Orestes (as truth it was) affirmed himself to be Orestes : 
Pylades wishing to die for Orestes, but Orestes not suffering Pylades 
to lose his life for his sake. But neither of them might escape death ; 
for both these lovers were guilty of blood, the one committing the 
fact, the other consenting. But this our Lawrence, the martyr most 
constant, was by no means enforced to make this proffer, saving only 
by his ardent zeal and fervent spirit ; who, thirsting after the cu^ of 
martyrdom, had it shortly after filled to the hard brim. 

Now let us draw near to the fire of martyred Lawrence, that our 
cold hearts may be warmed thereby. The mersiless tyrant,^ under- 
standing this virtuous levite not only to be a minister of the sacra- 
ments, but a distributer also of the church riches (whereof mention 
is made before in the words of Sixtus), promised to himself a double 
]irey, by the apprehension of one silly soul. First, with the rake of 
avarice to scrape to himself the treasure of poor Christians ; then with 
the fiery fork of tyranny, so to toss and turmoil them, that they should 
wax weary of their profession. ith furious face and cruel counte- 
nance, the greedy wolf demanded where this deacon Lawrence had 
bestowed tl]^e substance of the church : who, craving three days’ respite, 
promised to declare where the treasure might be had. In the mean 
time, he caused a good number of poor Christians to be congregated. 

So, when the day of his answer was come, the persecutor strictly 
charged him to stand to his promise. Then valiant Lawrence, 
stretching out his arms over the poor, said : 

These are the precious treasure of the church; these are the treasure in- petrue 
deed, in whom the faith of Christ reigneth, in whoin Jesus Christ hath lus 
mansion-place. What more precious jewels can Christ have, than those in church, 
whom he hath promised to dwell ? For so it is written, ‘ I was hungry and ye 
gave me to eat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me to drink ; I was harbourless, 
and ye lodged me.’ And again ; ‘ Look, what ye have done to the least of 
these, the same have ye done to me.’ What greater riches can Chiist our 
Master possess, than the poor people, in whom he loveth to be seen ?” 


(U Some say that this tjrrant was Decius the emperoi , hut that canjiot he, except Galhen or 
some other judge was now called by the name of Decuis. “ Turpiter errat 
qui et Sixtum et Laurentiuiu passes esse tradit, sub Decio Imper V eletta.no Picejecto feee isas- 
nagu “ Annies Politico-Eccles " ad an 258, § 9 — Ed, 
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Th^ O, wliat tongue is able to express the fury and malness of the 
lerfeX tyiaufs lieart ! Now he stamped, he stared, he ramped, he fared as 
tion. Qjjg j^ig ^ifcg . i^is eyes like fire glowed, his month like a bo?r 

A, D. foamed, his teeth like a hellhound grinned. Now, not a reasonable 
257 man, but a roaring lion, he might be called. 

0 % Kindle the fire (he cried) — of wood make no spare. Hath this villain 

deluded the emperor? Away with him, away with him: whip him with 
scourges, jerk him with rods, buffet him with fists, brain him with clubs. 
Jesteth the traitor with the emperor? Pinch him with fiery tongs, gird him 
with burning plates, bring out the strongest chains, and the fire-foiks, and the 
grated bed of iron : on the fire with it ; bind the rebel hand and foot , and when 
the bed is fire-hot, on with him : roast him, broil him, toss him, turn him ; on 
pain of our high displeasure do every man his office, O ye toi mentors.*' 

Lawrence The woxd was HO soouer spoken, but all was done. After many 
Kfthe handlings, this meek lamb was laid, I will not say on his fiery 
LryVnd- bed of iroii, but on bis soft bed of down. So mightily God wrought 
with his martyr Lawrence, so miraculously God tempered his element 
the fii*e ; not a bed of consuming pain, but a pallet of nourishing 
rest was it unto Lawrence. Not Lawrence, but the emperor, might 
seem to be tormented ; the one broiling in the flesh, the other burn- 
hig in the heart. When this triumphant martyr had been pressed 
in im down with fire-picks for a great space, in the mighty Spirit of God 
pams. he spake to the vanquished tyrant : 

This side is now roasted enough ; turn up, 0 tyrant great I 
Essay whether roasted or raw, thou thinkest the better meat.** 

His mar- 0 ^are and unaccustomed patience ! 0 faith invincible ! that not 

and bless- hum^ but by means unspeakable dost recreate, refresh, 

ed end. stabHsh, and strengtlfeu those that are burned, afBicted, and troubled. 
And why so mightily comfoxtest thou the persecuted ? Because 
through thee they believe in God’s promises infallible. By thee this 
glorious martyr overcometh his torments, vanquisheth this tyrant, 
confoundeth his enemies, eonfirmeth the Christians, sleepeth in peace, 
and xeigneth in glory. The God of might and mercy grant us grace, 
by the life of Lawrence to learn in Christ to live, and by his death 
to learn for Christ to die, Amen. 

A Roman Such is the wisdotfu and providence of God, that the blood of his 
cmfverted saints, like good seed, never falleth in vain to the ground, but 
by Law- it bringcth some increase : so it pleased the Lord to work at the 
martyrdom of this holy Lawrence, that, by the constant confession of 
this worthy and valiant deacon, a certain soldier of Rome being 
therewith coinpuncted, and converted to the same faith, desired 
forthwith to be baptized of him : for the which he, being called for of 
the judge, was scourged, and afterward beheaded.^ 

Dionysiub Under the same Valerian, suffered also Dionysius, bishop of 
Aiexan-^ Alexandria, much aflfiiction and banishment, with certain other bre- 
dna, ^ylth tlixen I of the which he writeth himself in his letter to Germamis, a 
lows, ba- bishop of those times ; which is alleged in the Ecclesiastical History 
msiied. Eusebius,^ the words whereof tend to this effect : Dionysius with 
Maximus, one of his priests, and three of his deacons, to wit, Faustus, 
Eusebius, and Chseremon, also with a certain brother of Rome, came 


(1) Henr. de Erford.a 


(2) Lib. vii cap. 11.- Ed. 
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before ^milian, tlie prefect of Alexandria ; 'vvlio declared unto them in The 
cii’cumstance of words, how he had signified unto them the clemency 
of his lords the emperors, who had granted them pardon of life, so 
that they would return to them, and worship the gods who were the A. D. 
protectors (as he called them) of their empire ; asking them what 257 
answer they would give him to these proposals, and trusting, as lie 
said, that they would not show themselves ungrateful towards the — 1 - 
clemency of those who so gently did exhort them. To this Diony- Jmm?' 
sins answering, said, All men worship not all gods, but divers men 
divers gods ; so as every one hath in himself a mind or fantasy to before the 
worship. But we worship only that one God, who is the Creator of S^xan-^ 
all things, and hath committed to our lords. Valerian and Gallien, 
the government of their empire ; making to him our prayers inces- 
santly for the permanency and stability of their empire.*” Then the 
prefect said, “ And what hinders hut that you may both worship your 
God (what God soever he be), and these our gods also? For you 
are commanded to worship such gods, as all men own to be gods.” 
Dionysius answered, “We worship none other but as we have said.” mscon- 
jEmilian the prefect said, “ I see you are ungrateful men, and consider £ 65 ^ 0 ^“" 
not the benignity of the emperors ; wherefore you shall remain no 
longer in this city, but shall be sent out to the parts of Libya, unto 
a place called Oephro ; for that place by the commandment of the 
emperors I have chosen for you. Neither shall it be lawful for you 
to con’sent your assemblies, or to resort as ye are wont to your burial 
places. And if any of you shall be found out of your places where- 
unto you are appointed, at your peril be it. And think not contrary, 
but ye shall be watched well enough. Depart therefore to the place, Dionysius 
as is commanded you,” And it followeth more fii the said Dionysius, to^copbro 
speaking of himself : “ And as for me, although I was sick, yet he 
urged me so strictly to depart, that he would not give me one day’s 
respite. And how then coul-d I have leisure to congregate, or not 
congregate, any assemblies ?”-^ And after a few lines it followeth. 

And yet neither was I altogether absent from the corporal society of the 
Lord’s flock ; hut I collected them together which weie m the city, being 
absent, as though I had been present ; * absent in body, yet present in spirit. 

And in the same Cfiphio, a great congregation assembled with me, as well of infidels 
those brethren who followed me out of the city, as also of those who resorted to 
us from the Best of Egypt. And there the Loid opened tome a door [to pi each] sms m his 
his word. Although at the first entrance I was persecuted and. stoned among ^amsh- 
them, yet afterward a great number of them fell from their idols, and weie 
converted -unto the Lord. And so by us the woid was preached to those who 
before were infidels ; which ministry after that we had accomplished there, the 
Lord removed us to another place. Eor.®milian resolved to tianslate us thence 
to more uncomfortable places, wretched even for Lybia, and commanded us 
to repair all together to Mareotis, thinking there to separate us severally into 
sundry villages, and ordering us to reside near the high road, that we might be 
the more easily apprehended at any time. After we were coine thither, it was 
" assigned to me (saith Dionysius) to go to the parts of Colluthio ; wdiich was a 
great giief to me j yet some solace it was to m6, that (as the brethren suggested 
to me) it was rather near to the city ; for as my being at Cephro brought us 
many new biethren out of Egj pt, so my hope was, that the vicinity of that place 
(where I should be) to the city, might procure the familiarity and concourse 
of certain loving brethren, wlio would resort and assemble with us ; and so it 
came to pass, etc.” * 

(1) This IS said in reference to a charge of <jermanus against Dionysius.— Ep. 

(2) Ex Dionysii Bpist ad Germanum, apud Euseh lih vii c^. 11 — IW). 

VOL. I. 
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Moreover, the said Dionysius in his epistle “Ad Domitiuni et 
Didymnm,” making mention of them which were afdicted in this per- 
secution of Valerian, recordetii in these words, saying: 

** It were superfluous here to recite the particular names of all our brethren 
slain in this persecution, who were many, but to you unknown. But this is 
certain, that there were men and women, young men and old, maidens and old 
wives, soldiers, simple innocents, and persons of all sorts and ages : of whom 
some with scourgings and fire, some with sword, obtained victory, and got the 
crown [of martyrdom]. Some continued a great time, and yet liave been 
leserved , in the which number am I reserved hitheito, to some other oppor- 
tune time known unto the Lord, who saith . ‘ In the time accepted I have heard 
thee, and in the day of salvation I have helped thee.* Now as concerning 
ourselves, in what state we are, if thou desirest to know — how I and Gains, and 
Faustus, Petei, and Paul, being apprehended by the centurion and the magistrates 
of Aloxandiiaand their ofiiceis, were forcibly taken away by certain of Mareotis, 
you have fully heaid.^ At present, I and Gains, and Peter, are here alone, 
shut up in a deseit and most uncomfortable place of Lybia, distant the space of 
three days’ journey from Paiaetonium, etc.*’ 

And in process further lie addetli : 

“In the city (saith he) are cei tain which privily visit the brethren : of priests, 
Maximus, Dioscoius, Demetrius, and Lucius. For they who are more eminent 
in the world, Faustinus and Aqmla, do tiavel up and down Egypt. Of the 
deacons, besides them which died in the plague,® Faustus, Eusebius, and Chsere- 
mon are yet alive Eusebius hath God laised up and furnished with great 
vigour to minister to the confessors lymg in bonds, and to buiy the bodies of 
the blessed maityis, not without great peiil. Neither doth the piefect cease 
jet to this day, ciuelly murdering such as be bi ought befoie him, tearing some 
with tortures, impiisoning and wasting some in prisons, commanding that no 
man should come to them, inquiring also who resorted unto them. Yet not- 
withstanding, God through the cheeifulness and daily resort of the biethien 
doth comfort the afflicted.” ® 

Concerning these deacons above recited, here is to be noted, that 
Eusebius afterward was made bishop of Laodicea in Syria. Maximus, 
the priest aforesaid, had the government of the church of Alexandria 
after Dionysius. Faustus long after continued in great age, unto 
the later persecution ; w'hereiii he, being a very old man, at length 
was beheaded, and died a martyr. 

As touching Dionysius himself, the stories report, that he, surviving 
all these troubles and persecutions, by the providence of God, con- 
tinued after the death of Valerian, unto the twelfth year of the reign 
of Gallien, which was about the year of our Lord 265 ; bid so de- 
parted in peace in great age, after he had governed the church of 
Alexandria the space of seventeen years, before whicli he had taught 
the school of the said city of Alexandria the term of sixteen years ; 
after whom succeeded Maximus, as is above specified. And thus 
much touching the full story of Dionysius Alexandrinus, and of other 
martyrs and confessors of Alexandria. 

At Caesarea in Palestine suffered also, about the same time, Prisciis, 
Malclius, and Alexander ; the which three good men, dwelling in the 
country, seeing the valiant courage of the Christians, so boldly to 
venture and constantly to stand and patiently to suffer in this perse- 
cution, as men being grieved with themselves, began to repent and 

(1) The events here referred to are stated suprS,, p 180.— Sd. 

(2) Probably the plague mentioned suprsl, p 196. — En 

(3) Ex Dionysu Epis.t ad pomitium et Didymum, apud Euseb ibid. Valesius and Dupm con- 
sider thii epistle ab relating iv holly to the Decian persecution — 
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accuse their own so great sluggishness and cowardly negligence, to T7ie 
see others so zealous and valiant, and themselves so cold and faint- 
hearted, in labouring for the crown of Christian martyrdom. And 
first consulting and agreeing with themselves, they came to Osesarea ; A. D. 
and there, stepping up before the judge, declared themselves what 257 
they were, and obtained the end they came for, being given to the ^59 
wild beasts. After which manner also, and in the same city of — ^ 
Csesarea, a certain woman, whose name Eusebius expresseth not, who 
had been before of the sect of Marcion, was brought before the prefect, 
and likewise obtained the same mart 3 Tdom.' 

Neither was the city of Carthage all this while free from the stroke of Three 
this persecution, if credit should be given to the “ Speculative Glass ” ^ SSfjJmn 
of Vmcentius, who, citing it out of "Hugo, recordeth of three hundred Cartilage, 
martyrs, of which three hundred martyrs the story saith thus ; that 
the president setting before them coals and incense to do sacrifice by, 
a lime-kiln, which was there near at hand, offered unto them this con- 
dition; either to set incense to the coals for sacrifice to Jupiter, or 
else to go into the furnace of lime : whereupon they all together, with 
a general motion, suddenly rushed into the kiln, and there with the 
dusty smoke of the lime w^ere smothered.® 

In Africa also, in the city of Tuburba, the said Vincentius out of Martyrs 
the Martyrology inferreth mention of three constant virgins, Maxima, !n 
Donatilla, and Secunda ; who, in the persecution of this Valerian 
and Gallien, first had given them for their drink vinegar and gall ; 
then with scourges were tried ; after that upon the rack were tor- 
mented, and rubbed with lime ; then were scorched upon the fiery 
gridiron ; at last were cast to the wild beasts ; who, being not touched 
of them, finally with the sword were beheaded.* 

In Cimele,® a city in Italy, under the Alps, one Pontius being Pontius, 
there apprehended, by the commandment of Claudius the prefect, cimlil 
was first hanged upon the rack, then cast to the wild beasts, of whom 
being nothing hurt, he was after committed to the fire; and finally 
not touched therewith (if the story of Vincentius be true), he was 
beheaded by the river’s side, and his body thrown into the flood ; 
where immediately, the same hour, the aforesaid Claudius and his 
assessor Anabius were taken with wicked spirits, by whom they were 
so miserably vexed that Claudius bit his own tongue in pieces, and 
Anabius’s eyes started from their sockets through the pain he was in ; 
and so they died.® 

Zeno, bishop of Verona, is said also in the same persecution to zeno, 
have sustained martyrdom. ^ , 

Moreover, Bergomensis, in his eighth book,® writing of the story 
of Valerian the emperor, maketh mention of Philip, bishop of the 
see of Alexandria aforesaid ; who (as he saith) was under the said 
Valerian beheaded. But that is not to be found in any approved Bergo- 
story, nor standeth it with the truth of time that any such Philip was reproved, 
then bishop of Alexandria, or any other, except only Dionysius. 

(1) Eusel) Iib. vii. cap 12 .— Ep. . 

(2) Rather, “ Historical Mirror.” Speculam Histonale Vinceiitii, lib. xi. cap 83 , — Ep. 

(3) Vincent (Ibid.— E d.) Erford., (4) Ibid 

(51 This town, now in rums, was near Nice, under the Afps certainly, but on the Fiench side. 

See TiUemont’s “ M6m. Eccles ” tom. iv.^pt. 1, p 26. It is perhaps the modem Cimies, which 
Uias formed the scene of one of Mrs Sherwood’s mstrnctive narratives — En. 

(6) Vincent, lib. xi. cap 78, 79. See also mfr^i, pp. 215, 216 .— Ed (7) Ibid cap. 83. 

(8) Bergomen. lib. vhi. Erford. lib. vi. cap 17 .— Ed. 

V % 
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The After whom next succeeded Maximus, who remained eighteen years, 
and after him Theonas, etc. : so that, by the ancient records of old 
writers, it appeareth not that Philip, or any other of that name,^ was 
A.D. bishop of Alexandria, during this time signified by Bergomensis. 

257 Although in some other later writers, as Equilinus, Antoninus, 
and Bergomensis, I find a certain history of one Philip, prefect of 
Alexandria about the same time of Valerian and Gallien, elected by 
the emperor and senate of Rome, to govern those quarters, where he 
was at length converted to the Christian faith, and after made priest 
or bishop (as they say) of Alexandria ; but that not to be so, the 
Tiie story testimony of ancient writers doth manifest. The history of this 
alifEu? Philip, witnessed in our later chronicles, is this : Philip, being pro- 
genia. moted to the prefecture of Alexandria, came down with his wife 
Claudia, and his two sons, Avitus and Sergius, and with his daughter, 
named Eugenia ; of the which Eugenia a long history, full of strange 
and prodigious miracles, is written by Antoninus and others, whereof 
many things I will cut off, and briefly touch the eflPect of the story ; 
leaving to the judgment of the reader the credit of mine authors, as 
he shall see cause.^ 

This Eugenia, daughter of Philip, being of singular beauty, and 
diligently brought up by her parents in the study of science and 
learning, was by occasion of hearing Christians reduced and brought 
up to Christianity, with two others, eunuchs, her school-fellows, 
called Protus and Hyacinthus, with whom she taking counsel, upon 
occasion (whether to avoid the danger of persecution, or refusing to 
Eugenia, marry with a pagan), unknown to her parents and friends did fly 
away ; and because the more boldly she might resort to hear the 
chanU'th of Helenus, then an aged bishop, and of others, she changed 

iierseit hcrself into man’s apparel, and named herself Eugenius, under the 
man’s ap- wliicli name she was at length admitted unto a certain monastery, or 
a society of Christians, in the suburbs of Alexandria (although I 
hardly believe that any monastery of Christians w^as then in the 
subuibs of Alexandria permitted) ; where also, at the last, for her 
excellency of learning and virtue, she was made head of the place. 
Helenus, Here, by the way I omit the miracles of the aforesaid Helenus, 
bishop (as the story saith) of Heliopolis,® how he carried burning 
polls. cQaig adventured himself to go in tho burning 

fire, to refel wicked Zereas, a pagan, remaining in the same unburnt. 
Here also I omit the careful search of her parents for her, and of the 
answer of the Pythoness again unto them, that she was taken up to 
' heaven among the goddesses, I omit, moreover, the miracles done 
by the said Eugenia, in healing the diseases and sicknesses of such 
as came to her, etc. The story proceedeth thus : Among others 
which were by this Eugenius cured and restored, there was a certain 
matron of Alexandria, named Melancia, who, after she had used the 
accuse? acquaintance of Eugenius, supposing her to be a man, fell 

of MeUn- iuto an inordinate love of her, seeking by all means how to accomplish 
the lust of her concupiscence ; insomuch that in her daily visiting 
of her, at length she began secretly to break^her mind, and to entice 

(1) Baronius agrees Trith Foxe in the succession^ excluding only Philip, Vid. « Annal Eccles." 

^ Antonin tit vn cap 6. § 12 — Ed. 

(3) Foxe hy mistake says “ Hierapolis,** but Antoninus, and Baron. Annal. Eccles. ad an, 138, 
§ 2, say Heliopolis he was really bishop ot Tarsus, see p 214 — En. 
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her to her lewdness. Eugenius, contrarily, exhorted her to virtue T&e 
and honesty, showing her the miseries of this life, and the peril of 
that folly. Melancia, seeing that by no means she would be allured, 
nor by force drawn to her desire, and fearing moreover, that she, A D. 
in detecting of her, would bring her to shame, beginning first to 257 
make an outcry of Eiigenius, declared how that she went about cor- ^59 

ruptly to deflower her ; and so presented her accusation before Philip ^ 

the prefect as well against Eugenius, as also against the rest of 
that company. This matter being heard, and the woman well known, 
the crime began to seem suspicious ; and so much the more, because 
it was objected against the Christians. By reason whereof Eugenius, 
with her fellow-christians, was now not only in great hatred, but also 
in danger of present death and destruction. Then Eugenius, although 
purging herself and her honesty with sufficient probation, yet not- 
withstanding, perceiving that whatsoever she said could take no place, 
and seeing no time now to dissemble any longer, for the danger as 
well of her own self, as specially of her brethren (which troubled her 
more), she desired of the judge place and time to make manifest to 
him the truth ; and so showed herself what she was, and how she was 
his daughter, the others to be Protus and Hyacinthus, the two eunuchs, 
her school-fellows ; uttering moreover to him and to her brothers the 
cause of her departing from them. At the narration whereof, Philip Eugenia 
her father, Claudia her mother, and her two brothers, coming to the oPhe^ 
knowiedge of her, conceived no little joy in receiving their Eugenia 
again, whom they thought to have been lost. No less gladness was then,. 
among the people, to see the evidence of the matter so plainly to try 
out the truth of the one, and the falseness of the other ; whereat the False ac- 
malignant accuser was with double shame confounded, first, for her convwt- 
dishonesty falsely cloaked ; secondly, for the untruth of her accu- 
sation openly detected. Bergomensis addeth, moreover, that the said 
accuser was stricken presently with lightning. Thus Eugenia, trying 
her honesty to her parents and friends, was not only received of them 
again, but also, by the grace of the Lord working with her, in the 
space of time did win them to Christ, Whereby Philip, the father P^nUp. 
of her by nature, now by grace was begotten of his own daughter to daughter, 
a more perfect life ; and whom once he thought to have been lost, 
not only he found again, but also with her found his own soul, and ctnst. 
his own life, which before he had lost indeed. This Philip (saitlimj^ 
the story) was made afterward bishop of Alexandria, and there 
suffered martyrdom ; concerning whose martyrdom I deny not hut 
it may be true ; but that he was bishop of Alexandria, that cannot 
be admitted, as is before suflEiciently proved out of Eusebius and 
other ancient historians. 

Likewise, it is said, that Eugenia, after the martyrdom of herEu^ema, 
father, returning to Rome with Protus and Hyacinthus, by occasion 
of converting Basilla (who should have been mamed to a papn hus- 
band, and was then beheaded) to the Christian faith, was assailed with 
sundry kinds of death; first, being tied to a great stone and cast 
into the Tiber, where she was carried up from drowning ; then, put in 
the hot baths, which were extinguished, and she preserved ; after- 
ward, by famishment in prison, where they say she was fed at the 
Land of our Saviour ; all which legendary miracles I leave to the 
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reader to judge of ttem, as shall seem good unto him. At last, the 
story saith, she was with the sword beheaded.^ 

And because in this present history mention was made of Helenus, 
whom Antoninus with his fellows noteth to be the bishop of Helio- 

K hs, here is to be understood and observed, by the way, that as 
ilip in the aforesaid history^ is falsely said to be bishop of Alex- 
andria ; so likewise untrue it is, that Helenus was bishop of Helio- 
polis. For by Eusebius it appeareth, alleging the words of Dionysius, 
that he was bishop of Tarsus, in Cilicia;^ and there he had oversight 
of that church from the time of our Lord God 254, to the year of 
our redemption 274.® 

Under the sixth year of Valerian and Gallien, we read in the 
History of Herfordiensis (who cites Isuardus) of Victor and Victo- 
rinus, who, lying in prison the space of three years with Claudian 
and Bassa his wife, are said to have sustained great torments and 
martyrdom for the testimony and name of Olirist.'^ 

Aurelius Prudentius, in his book intituled “ Uapl 
inferreth mention of Fructuosus, bishop of Tarragona in Spain, who, 
with his two deacons, Augurius and Eulogius, suffered also martyr- 
dom, being burnt after six days’ imprisonment under the aforesaid 
emperors in this persecution. The cause of their punishment was for 
the profession of Christ’s .name; their judge and condemner was 
^milian ; their imprisonment endured six days ; the kind of death 
ministered unto them was fire ; wherein they, being altogether cast 
with their arms bound behind them, their bands (as Prudentius 
writeth) were dissolved^ their hands untouched with the fire, and 
their bodies remaining whole. The charge of this judge unto the 
bishop was this : ‘‘ That he should worship the gods whom the em- 
peror Gallien worshipped.” To whom Fructuosus the bishop 
answering : Nay,” saith he, I worship no dumb god of stocks 
and blocks, whom Gallien doth worship, but I worship the Lord and 
Master of Gallien, the Father and Creator of all times, and his only 
Son sent down to us, of whose flock I am here the pastor and shep- 
herd.” At this word jEmilian answering again, “ Nay,” saith he, 
‘‘ say not thou art, but say thou wast.” And forthwith commanded 
them to be eommitted to the fire, where (as is said)' their bands and 
manacles being loosed by the &e, they lifted up their hands to 
heaven, praising the living God, to the great admiration of them that 
stood by, praying also that the element, which seemed to fly from 
them, might woric its full force upon them, and speedily dispatch 
them ; which was after their request obtained. In the mean space, 
as they were in the fire, there was a certain soldier in the house of 
-®milian, who did see the heavens above to open, and these aforesaid 
martyrs to enter into the same ; which soldier likewise showed the 
sight the same time unto the daughter of JEmilian the prefect, who, 

(1) Vincent, lib xi cap. 78 Antonin. Bergom. Ado. [Foxe has done well in leaving the reader 
to believe as much as he thinhs proper of these narratives See “ Tillemont's M^moires,” tom, iv. 
pt l,pp 20 and 329, edit 12mo 1706. — En.] 

(2) Ex Euseb. lib vii. cap 5 — En. (3) Cent Magd. cent. lii. cap. 10 — En. 

(4) Ex Isnardo, [or “ Usuardns,” a monk of Fnlde, of the Benedictine order. Charlemagne 
instructed him to draw up a Martyrology, which exists, says Vossius (De Hist. Bat. p. 295), “non 
exiguo sane historic Ecclesiasticee bono ” There are editions of Louvain 1568, of Antwerp 1714, 
and of Pans 1718. “ Martyrologium Usuardi, Monachi Paris., prodiit Lovanii 1568, item 1573— 
recusum delude cum annotatt. et addit. Joh. Molani, Antv. 1583. Verum in edit Ant. 1583, 
omissa sunt ea, quae Pontificns in priori minus placebant.” N. P. Sibbern schediasma de hbris 
Latmorum eccles, Viteb 1706, p 101.— En ] 
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beholding the same sight with the soldier, was a present witness of The 
the blessedness of them whom her cruel father had condemned, 

As this godly bishop was preparing to his death (saith Prudentius) 
the brethren approaching to him, brought him drink, desiring him A.D. 
with much weeping to receive and drink with them ; but that he 257 
refused to do, requiring them moreover to refrain their tears. With 
like readiness the brethren also were diligent about him to pluck off — i-l- 
his shoes and hose, as he was addressing himself to the fire ; but 
neither would he suffer any servant’s help in that, wherein he was no Ftuctu- 
less willing than able to help himself. And thus this blessed and 
fruitful bishop Fructuosus, with his two deacons, Augurius and 
Eulogius, being brought to the fire, witnessed the constant confession 
of the name of Christ with the shedding of their blood.‘ 

And thus far continued wicked Valerian in his tyranny against The nota- 
the saints of Christ. But as all the tyrants before, and oppressors against 
of the Christians, had their deserved reward at the just hand of God, 
who rendereth to every man according to his works ; so this cruel secutor. 
Valerian, after he had reigned with his son Gallien the term of six or 
seven years, and about two years had afflicted the church of Christ, 
felt the just stroke of his hand, whose indignation before he had pro- 
voked, whereof we have to witness Eutropius, Pollio,® Sabelliciis, 
Volateran.® For, making his expedition against the Persians, whether 
by the fraud and treason of some about him, or whether by his own 
rashness, it is doubtful ; but this is certain, that he fell into the 
hands of his enemies, being about the age of fourscore years ; where 
he spent his wretched age in a more wretched captivity : insomuch God's 
that Sapor, the king of the Persians, used him (and well worthy) K to 
not for his riding-fool, but for his riding-blqpk ; for whensoever the 
king should light upon his horse openly in the sight of the people, 
Valerian, emperor quondam, was brought forth instead of a block, 
for the king to tread upon his back in going to his horseback. 

And so continued this blockish butcherly emperor with shame and 
sport enough unto his final end, as witness Lsetus and Aurelius 
Victor.* 

Albeit Eusebius, in a certain sermon Ad conventum Sanctorum,” 
declareth a more cruel handling of him, affirming that he was slain, 
writing in these words : And thou Valerian, forasmuch as thou hast vaienan, 
exercisei the same cruelty in murdering of the subjects of God, hast cutmg 
proved unto us the righteous judgment of God, in that thyself hast emperor, 
been bound in chains, and carried away for a captive slave with thy 
gorgeous purple, and thy imperial attire ; and at length also, being 
commanded of Sapor, king of the Persians, to be flayed and powdered 
with salt, hast set up unto all men a perpetual monument of thy 
wretchedness.”^ 

The like severity of God’s terrible judgment is also to be noted in Thepu- 
Claudius, the prefect, and minister of his peisecutions. Of which upon ^ 
Claudius Henry of Herford thus writeth, that he was possessed and 

feet. 


(1) Aurelius Prudentius, Ado, Eqmlinus. 
(3) Also Lactantius, “ De Mort. Persecut ’ 


(2) Polho, § S.—Ed. 

(3) Also Lactantius, “ De Mort. Persecut ” cap 5 —Ed (4) Epitome, cap. 32, —Ed. 

(5) “ Sed et tu, Valenane, qii,oiiiam eandem horaioidiorum sffivitiam erga subditos Dei exer- 
cuisti, lustum Dei iudicium declarasti, dum captivus ac vmetus una cum ipsa purpura ac reliquo 
imperatono omatu abductus ac tandem a Sapore Persarum rege exconan jussus s^eque con- 
ditus, perpetuum infeljcitatis tuse trophseuin erexisti,” etc. Ex Euseb lu Sermone ad Conventum 
sanctorum, cap. 24.— Ed. 
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The vexed of tlie devil, m such sort, that he biting off his own tongue in 
many small pieces, so ended his life. 

Neither did Gallien, the son of Valerian, after the captivity of 
A.D. his father, utterly escape the righteous hand of God : for beside the 
257 miserable captivity of his father, whom he could not rescue, such 
portents strange and out of the course of nature, such earthquakes 
did happen,^ also such tumults, commotions, and rebellions did 
follow, that TrebelHo doth reckon up to the number of thirty toge- 
fo?iis ther, which in sundry places, all at one time, took upon them to be 
tyrants and emperors over the monarchy of Rome, by the means 
whereof he was not able to succour liis father, though he would. 
Notwithstanding, the said Gallien, being (as is thought) terrified 
Peace by the example of his father, did remove, at least did moderate, the 
toth?^ persecution stirred up by the edicts of Valerian his father, directing 
church. ixnperial proclamation, the tenor whereof proceedeth after 

this effect, as is to be seen in Eusebius.^ 

Emperor and Caesar, Publius Licinius Gallien, Pius, Eelix, Augustus, to 
Dionysius, Pinna, Demetrius, and the rest of the bishops. I have commanded 
that the indulgence of my gracious bounty be published through the whole 
world, vi2. that all should depart from ® the places devoted to religious worship. 
And for this cause I have heie sent to you the copy of my rescript for you to 
peruse and keep, that no man may molest you. And that, which you may now 
lawfully enjoy, hath been long since by me granted. And therefore, for your 
more warrant in the same, I have committed the copy hereof to the custody of 
Aurelius Cyreiiius, my high steward. 

Another This mandate above prefixed did Gallien send to Dionysius 
Sien^ Alexandrinus, and other bishops, as is premised. Another rescript 
Simian cinperor sent to other Christian bishops, permitting to 

biNhops. them full liberty to receive again their wonted places'* where they were 
wont to associate together, called of them Ocemeteria. 

By this it may appear that some peace was granted then under 
this Gallien to the church of Christ : albeit not so, but that some 
there were who suffered, of whom was one Marinus, mentioned in 
MarinuB, Euscbius.^ This Marinus, being a warrior and a nobleman at Csesarea 
in Palestine, stood for the dignity of a certain order, which by all 
order of course was next to fall upon him by right, had not the envious 
ambition of him, that should follow next after him, supplapted him 
both of office and life ; for he accused him to be a Christian, and 
therefore said that he was not to be admitted unto their offices, he 
being against their religion. Whereupon Achaeus, then being judge, 
examined him of his faith ; who, finding him to be a Christian indeed, 
and constantly to stand to his profession, gave him three haurs to 
deliberate and advise with himself. There was abont the same time 
bishop at Csesarea, one named Theotecnus who, perceiving him to 
bishop’of stand in doubtful deliberation and perplexity in himself, took him by 
Caesarea, hand, and brought him into the church of the Christians, laying 
before him a sword (which he had under his cloak for th« same pur- 
pose) and a book of the New Testament ; and so willed him to take 

(1) TiUemont takes the same view as Poxe, « M^moires,” tom? iv pt. 1, pjh 39— 41 .— Ed. 

(2) Euseh, hb vii. cap. IS — Ed, (3) ’Airoxcop^o-axT/, t e desist from molesting.— E d 

(4) i. e tbe burial grounds.— E d {b) Euseb hb vii. cap. 15 ,— Ed. 

(6) Otherwise called Theoctistus.** Ibid. cap. 5 — Ed.^ 
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his free choice which of them he would prefer. The soldier imme- The 
diately, without delay, ran to the book of the gospel, taking that PefJfct- 
before the sword. And thus he, being animated by the bishop, pre- 
sented himself boldly before the judge, by whose sentence he was A. D. 
beheaded, and died a martyr.^ Whose dead body one Astyrius, a 257 
noble senator of Rome, a man very wealthy and among the chief of Vl 
that order (who in the same time was there present at his martyrdom), — 
took up and bare upon his own shoulders, wrapping it in a rich and 
sumptuous weed, and so honourably committed it to burial.® 

Of which Astyrius the said author writeth moreover this story ; 
how that in the aforesaid city of Caesarea, the gentiles used there, of senator 
an ancient custom, to offer up a certain sacrifice by a fountain side, 
the which sacrifice, by the working of the devil, was wont suddenly 
to vanish out of their eyes, to the great admiration of the bystanders. 
Astyrius seeing this, and pitying the miserable error of the simple The work 
people, lifting up his eyes to heaven, made his prayer to Almighty 
God in the name of Christ, that the people might not be seduced of 
the devil any longer : by the virtue of whose prayer the sacrifice was prayer of 
seen to swim in the water of the fountain ; and so the strange w^onder 
of that sight was taken away, and no such matter could be there 
wrought any more. 

And because mention is made here of Caesarea, there follow^eth in a. miracle 
the next chapter of the same author a strange miracle, if it be true, Eusebius, 
which? he there repoiteth; how that out of the same city was the 
woman who in the gospel came to our Saviour, and was healed of her 
bloody issue, her house being in the city of Caesarea. Before the 
door thereo? was set up a certain pillar of stone, and upon tlie pillar 
was an image, made of brass, of a woman m§eldy kneeling on her 
knees, and holding up her hands, as one that had some suit. Against 
the which there was another image of a man, proportioned of the 
same metal ; standing upright, dressed decently in a short vesture, 
and stretching forth his hand to the woman. At the foot of which Amiracu- 
pillar grew up a certain heib of a strange kind, but of a more strange 
operation ; which growing up to the hem of his vesture, and once 
touching the same, is said to have had such virtue, that it was able to the hem^ 
cure all manner of diseases. This image of the man (they say) re- Liag" m 
presented^ our Saviour. The history is written in Eusebius, as is 
said ; the" credit whereof I refer to the reader, whether he will think 
it true or false. If he think it false, yet I have showed him mine 
author : if he think it true, then must he think withal that this mira- No virtue 
culous operation of the herb proceeded neither by the virtue of the Sibed ti 
one image, nor by the prayer of the other (being both dumb figures, 
and engraven no doubt at that time by the hand of infidels) ; but to 
be wrought by some secret permission of God’s wisdom, either to 
reduce the infidels at that time to the belief of the story, or to admo- 
nish the Christians to consider with themselves what strength and 
health was to be looked for only of Christ and no other advocate ; 
seeing the dumb image, engraven in brass, gave bis eflScacy to a poor 
herb, to cure so many diseases. This image (saith Eusebius) re- 
mained also to his time, which was under Constantine the Great.^ 
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The As touching the line and order of the Roman bishops hitherto 
intermitted ; after the martyrdom of Sixtus above specified, the 
government of that church was committed next to one Dionysius, 
A.D. about the year of our Lord £59 ; who continued in the same the 
275 space of nine years, as Eusebius saith : as Damasus recordeth, but 
only six years and two months. • Of his decretal epistles, because 
sufficient hath been said before concerning that matter, I omit to 
Diony- speak. After whom succeeded Felix, toward the first year of Aure- 
Sop of han the emperor, about the year of our Lord £69, who governed that 
A°D ® 259 . church five years, and died, as Platina saith, a martyr. After him 
jFeiix, followed Eutychian, and then Caius, both martyrs, as the histories of 
SSan",and some do record. 

biThops of About the time of these bishops lived Theodore bishop of Neocse- 
STmar Pontus], who is Otherwise called Gregory the Great, whom 

tyrs. also Nicephorus, for his miracles, calleth OavjuLaTovpyriv. 

Thus Gallien the aforesaid emperor reigned, as is declared, with his 
father Valerian seven years, after whose captivity he ruled the 
monarchy alone about eight years, with some peace and quietness 
granted to the church. 

Claudius The days of this Gallien being expired, followed Claudius II. a 
ii^empe- emperor, as most histories do record. Although Vincentius 
A.D. 268 , affirmeth that he was a mover of persecution against the Christians, 
and maketh mention of two hundred sixty and two martyrs, who in 
his time did suffer; but because no such record remaineth'?to be 
found in Eusebius (who would not have omitted some memorial 
thereof, if it had been true), theiefore I refer the same to the free 
judgment of the reader, to find such credit as it may. This Claudius 
Qaintiv reigned but two years^ after whom came Quintillus his brother, next 
lus, em- emperor, and a quiet prince, who continued but only seventeen days, 
A 0^270 and had to his successor Aurelian ; under whom Orosius, in his seventh 
book, doth number the ninth persecution against the Christians.^ 

THE NINTH PEKSECUTION. 

Aurelian, Hitherto from the captivity of Valerian, the church of Christ was 
a’S!^. quietness till the death of Quintillus, as hath been declared ; 

The good after whom Aurelian the next successor possessed the crown ; who in 
of Aure-® the first beginning of his reign (after the common manner of all 
iian. princes) showed himself a prince moderate and discreet, much worthy 
of commendation, if his good beginning had continued in a constant 
course agreeing to the same. Of nature he was severe, and rigorous 
in correcting, dissolute in manners ; insomuch as it was said of him 
A pro- in a vulgar proverb, “ That he was a good physician, saving that he 
gpoVphy- medicines.” This emperor when sick, never sent for 

he gjveth ^ P^y^ician, but cured himself with abstinence. And as his begin- 
too bitter niug was not unfruitful to the commonwealth, so neither was he any 
cJnS’ great disturber of the Christians, whom he did not only tolerate in 

The their religion, but also their councils ; and they, being the same 

assembled at Antioch, he seemed not to be against them. 
Notwithstanding, in continuance of time, through sinister motion 
and instigation of certain about him (as commonly such are never 
absent in all places from the ears of princes), his nature, somewhat 

fl) See Pagi, Crit. in Baron. Ann. EccL, ad an. 272, § 8 .— Ed. 
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inclinable to severity, was altered to a plain tyranny ; which tyranny 
first he showed, beginning with the death of his own sister’s son, as Penecvr- 
witnesseth Eutropius. After that he proceeded either to move, or 
at least to purpose, persecution against the Christians; albeit that A.D. 
wicked purpose of the emperor the merciful %vorking of God’s hand 275 
did soon overthrow. For when the edict or proclamation should 

have been published for the persecuting of the Christians, and the 

emperor was now ready to subscribe the edict with his hand, the ^xampfe^ 
mighty stroke of the hand of the Lord suddenly from above did stop 
his purpose, binding (as a man might say) the emperor’s hands stopping 
behind him, declaring (as Eusebius saith) to all men, how there is no 
power to work any violence against the servants of God, unless his ^opojer 
permission do suffer them, and give them leave.^ Eusebius in his th?p”%]e 
Chronicle and Orosius affirm, that, as the said Aurelian was beginning 
to raise persecution against us, he was suddenly terrified with lightning; 
and that not long after, about the fifth or sixth year of his reign, he xhedeatu 
was slain between Byzantium and Heraclea (as also Eutropius and 
V opiscus affirm), in the year of our Lord 275. Thus Aurelian rather a.d. 275. 
intended than moved persecution ; neither is there any more than this 
found concerning this persecution in ancient historie& and records of 
the church : wherefore I marvel the more, that Vincentius, collecting 
out of the Martyrologies, hath comprehended such a great catalogue 
of so many martyrs, which in France and in Italy (saith he) suffered 
death and torments under this emperor Aurelian ; whereunto Orosius 
also seemeth to agree in numbering this, under the said Aurelian, to 
be the ninth persecution.* 

Next after Aurelian the succession of the empire fell to Publius 
Annius Tacitus, who reigned but six months ; him succeeded his jrionan. 
brother Florian, who reigned but threescore days ; and after him emperor, 
followed Marcus Aurelius, surnamed Probus.® Of whom more here- 
after (God willing) shall appear. 

In the mean time, within the compass of these emperors falleth in 
a story recorded of Eusebius, and not unworthy here to be noted, 
whereby to understand the faithful diligence of good ministers, what 
good it may do in a commonwealth- 

Mention is 'made before of Eusebius the deacon of Dionysius, 
whom God stirred up to visit and comfort the saints that were in 
prison and bands, and to bury the bodies of the blessed martyrs de- 
parted, not without great peril of his own life, who after was made 
bishop (as is said) of Laodicea. But before he came to Laodicea, to 
be bishop there, it chanced, while the said Eusebius was remaining Eusewus, 
as yet at Alexandria, the city was besieged of the Romans, in that 
part of it called Bruchium.* In which siege part of the city did hold 
with the Romans, the other part withstood them. In that part which ims, rec- 
went with the Roman captain was Eusebius, being also in great ® 
favour with the captain for his worthy fidelity and service showed. 

With the other part, that resisted the Romans, was Anatolius, dna. 


(1) Eusel) hb. vii. cap. 80 —Ed. (2) Oros lib vii c. 23, 27. See Appendix.— E d. 

(.8) Ex Eutropio et Victore, cap. 36 . — Ed. , , . j * a « 

(4) 'Ev rrj kot’ ’AXe^dv&peiav rod Ilupovxe/ou iroXiapKi^. Euseb Eoxeliad 
xeiov to be* the name of tbe Roman general. Pyruchiuni stiU remains m the text of Eusebius , but 
Valesiusbas shown from Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xxii ) and the cbrnniele ^of Eusebius, etc. 
that Bruchium is tbe correct reading. ''Q.kgi de ev 

Ka\ovfi4v^ Tcepl rijv 'AXe^dvSpeiav, Apollonii Dyscoli Vita, quoted by Vales in Euseb. vi . . 
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The governor or moderator then of the school of Alexandria, who also 
Per”eL- was bisliop, after the said Eusebius, of Laodicea. This Anatolius, 
perceiving the citizens to be in miserable distress of famine and 
A. D [peril of] destruction, by reason of penury and lack of sustenance, 
sendeth to Eusebius being then with the Romans, and certifieth him 
of the lamentable penury and peril of the city, instructing him more- 
over what to do in the matter. Eusebius, understanding the case, 
repaireth to the captain, desiring of him so much favour, that so 
many as would fly out of the city from their enemies, might be 
licensed to escape and freely to pass, which was to him eftsoons 
The granted. As Eusebius was thus labouring with the captain, on the 
piety of other side Anatolius for his part laboured with tlie citizens, moving 
luw and them to assemble together, and persuading them to give themselves 
over, in yielding to the force and might of the Romans. But when 
country, citizens could not abide the hearing thereof, “ yet,"” said Anatho- 
lius, “ with this I trust you will be contented, if I shall counsel you 
in this miserable lack of things to void out of your city all such 
persons as are superfluous and unnecessary incumbrances about you, 
as old women, young children, aged men, with such others as be 
feeble and impotent ; and not suffer them here to perish with famine, 
whose presence can do no stead to you if they die, and less if they 
live, for spending the victuals which otherwise might serve them that 
be more able to defend the city.’’’ The senate hearing this counsel, 
and understanding moreover the grant of the captain promising^them 
their safety, were well consenting thereunto. Then Anatolius, 
having a special care to them that belonged to the church of Christ, 
calleth them together with the rest of the multitude, andTpersuading 
them what they shoulcj do, and what had been obtained for them, 
caused them to void the city ; and not only them, but also a great 
number of others more, who persuaded by him, under that pretence, 
changing themselves in women’s apparel, or feigning some impotency, 
so escaped out of the city. At whose coming out, Eusebius on the 
other side was ready to receive them, and refreshed their hungry and 
pined bodies ; whereby not only they, but the whole city of Alex- 
andria was *preserved from destruction.^ 

The By this little history of Eusebius and Anatolius, described in 
5f iSme Eusebius, and briefly here set forth to thee (gentle reader) thou 
are dean mayst partly understand the practice of the prelates, what it was in 
to^he?e those days in the church ; which was then only employed in saving 
prelates, uf life, and succouring the commonwealths wherein they lived, as by 
these two godly persons Eusebius and Anatolius may well appear. 
Unto the which practice if we compare the practice of our later pre- 
lates of the church of Rome, I suppose no little difference will appear. 
Marcus The next emperor to Florian (as is said) was Marcus Aurelius 
PrebusT Ej^u^us, a prince both wise and virtuous, and no less valiant in 
affairs, than fortunate in the success of the same. During 
Peace in his time we read of no persecution greatly stirring in the church, but 
ciiutcii. uiuch quietness as well in matters of religion as also in the common- 
The wealth. Insomuch that, after his great and many victories, such 
Marcus^ peace ensued, that his saying was : There needed no more soldiers, 
Aureims. seeing there were no more enemies for the commonwealth to fight 

(1) Euseb. lib vii cap 32 —Ed, 
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against.’’ It was his saying also^ “that his soldiers ‘ need not to The 
spend corn and victual, except they laboured to serve the common- 
wealth.” And for the same cause he caused his soldiers to be set at 
work about certain mountains at Sirmium in Pannonia and in Moesia, a. D. 
to be planted with vines, and not so much as in winter suffered them 275 
to be at rest ; therefore by them at length he was slain, after he had 
reigned the space of six years and four months, in the year of our - 

Lord 282.^ Amllms 

Oarus, with his two sons Carinus and Numerian, succeeded next siai , 
after Probus in the empire ; the reign of which emperors continued camsf^^’ 
in all but three years. Of the which three, first Carus, warring 
against the Persians, was slain with lightning. Of Numerian his emperors' 
son, being with his fether in his wars against the Persians, we find 
much commendation in Eutropius, Vopiscus, and other writers, who 
testify him to be a valiant warrior ; and an eloquent orator, as ap- 
peareth by his declamations and writings sent to the senate ; and 
thirdly, to be an excellent poet. This Numerian, sorrowing and 
lamenting for the death of his father, through immoderate weeping 
fell into a great soreness of his eyes ; by reason whereof he, keeping 
close, was slain not long after of his father-in-law, named Aper ; who, 
traitorously aspiring to the empire, dissembled his death with a false 
excuse to the people asking for him, saying, “ For the pain of his 
eyes he kept in from the wind and weather till at length, by the 
stenclKof his body being carried about, his death was uttered. 

In the life of this emperor Carus aforesaid, written by Eutropius Correc- 
in the later edition set forth by Frobenius,^ I find (which in other certam^ 
editions of Eutropius doth not appear), that Numerian, the son of 
this Carus, was he that slew Babylas the holy jnartyr, whose history pms 
before we have comprehended. But that seemeth not to be likely, 
both by the narrative of Chrysostom, and also for that Urspergensis cyni re- 
(declaring the same history, and in the same wmrds, as it is in Eutro- tie em- 
pius) saith that it was Cyril whom Numerian killed ; the story 
whereof is this : “ What time Carus the emperor, in his journey cyni, 
going toward the Persians, remained at Antioch, Numerian his son ASiocilf 
would enter into the church of the Christians, to view and behold martyr, 
their mysteries. ' But Cyril their bishop would in no wise suffer him 
to enter into the church, saying, “ that it was not lawful for him to 
see the mysteries of God, who was polluted with sacrifices of idols ” 
Numerian, full of indignation at the hearing of these words, not 
suffering that repulse at the hands of Cyril, in his fury did slay the 
godly martyr. And therefore justly (as it seemed) was he himself 
slain afterward by the hands of Aper.® 

Thus Carus with his son Numerian being slain in the East parts, 
as is declared, Carinus the other son reigned alone in Italy ; where 
he overcame Sabinus striving for the empire, and reigned there with 


(1) Eutrop [lib ix. § 11 .] — t> u * 

(2) Ex editione Frobeniana It bears the title “Eutropn insigne volumen, quo Rom hist ona 
universa descnbitur ex divers auc. &c collecta, edente Sigis Gelenio,'* Basilese, 153- , and. 
again in 1569 and Foxe might easily discover m zt, what was not supplied by other and more 
ffprmine editions, this of Frobenius being the History of Eutropius as interpolated by Paul, deacon 
of Aquileia (who lived at the end of the eighth century), and is entitled “ Histona Miscella ; qu® 
Eutropii historiam (says Tzschucke? his last editor) non solum us.dem verbis, etsi alia multa 
assuat vel intertexat, reddit, sed et ab iiiitio auget et ad ultenora tempera prosequitur. Decuplo 
major exhibetur Eutropius m edit Basil, 1532 " This will satisfactonly account for Foxe s dis- 


covery — Ed 

(3) Ex Chioni Urspergen. 


[Eutrop lib. IX, § 5 — En ] 
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The^ mucli wickedness, till the returning home of the army again from the 
Persians, who then set up Dioclesian to be emperor; by whom the 
aforesaid Carinus, for the wickedness of Lis life being forsaken of his 
A.D. host, was overcome, and at length slain with the hand of the tribune, 
275 ’ whose wife before he had deflowered. Thus Carus with his two sons, 
Numerian and Carinus, ended their lives, whose reign continued not 
above three years. 

Carinus, gpg^e we read of no great persecution stirring in the 

slam, ’ church of Christ, but it was in mean quiet state and tranquillity, unto 
ad! 303 . the nineteenth year of the reign of Dioclesian; so that in counting 
Thepeace the time from the latter end of Valerian unto this aforesaid year of 
SJrdi Dioclesian, the peace of the church, which God gave to his people, 
seemeth to continue about four and forty years ; during the which 
Senth time of peace and tranquillity, the church of the Lord did mightily 
fioT'"''* increase and flourish, so that the more bodies it lost by persecution, 
four and houour and reverence it won daily among the Gentiles in 

ifrty all quarters, both Greeks and barbarous ; insomuch that (as Eusebius 
years. eighth book describeth)^ amongst the emperors themselves, 

theus” divers there were who not only bare singular good-will and favour to 
(Sorgo- them of our profession, but also did commit unto them ofBces and 
chns. regiments over countries and nations ; and so well were they aifected 
S ?e- tc our doctrine, that they privileged the same with liberty and in- 
p^tation demnity. What needeth to speak of those who not only lived 
eniplror’a undci* the emperors in liberty, but also were familiar in the court 
with the princes themselves, entertained with great honour and 
special favour beyond the other servitors of the court : as was Doro- 
theus, with his wife, children, and whole family, highly Accepted and 
advanced in the palace of the em]>eror; also Gorgonius in like 
manner ; with divers others more, who, for their doctrine and learn- 
ing which they professed, were with their princes in great estimation. 
pe«!eabie revercBce also were the bishops of cities and dioceses with 

state of the prefects and rulers where they lived ; who not only suffered them 
ciiurch to live in peace, but also bad them in great price and regard, so long 
desenb- tbemselves upright, and continued in God’s favour. 

Who is able to number at that time the mighty and innumerable 
multitudes and congregations assembling together in every city, and 
the notable concourses of such as daily flocked to the common 
oratories to pray ? For the which cause they, being not'able to be 
contained in their old edifices, had large and great churches, new 
builded from the foundation, for them to frequent together. In such 
increasement (saith Eusebius) by process of time did the church of 
Christ grow and shoot up daily more and more, profiting and spread- 
ing through all quarters, which neither envy of men could infringe, 
nor any devil could enchant, neither the crafty policy of man’s wit 
could supplant, so long as the protection of God’s heavenly arm 
went with his people, keeping them in good order, according to the 
comip- rule of Christian life. 

thro’ugh But as commonly the nature of all men, being of itself unruly and 
peace and nntoward, always seeketh and desireth prosperity, and yet can never 
ty^Sept prosperity ; always would have peace, and yet having peace 

always abuseth the same : so here likewise it happened with these 

(1) Eiiseb. lib. viii. cap, 1 .— Ed. 
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men, who through this so great liberty and prosperity of life begun The ^ 
to degenerate and languish into idleness and delicacy, and one to pJmct- 
work spite and contumely against another, striving and contending 
amongst themselves, for every occasion, with railing words after most A, D. 
despiteful manner; bishops against bishops, and people against 303 
people, moving hatred and sedition one against another ; besides also 

cursed hypocrisy and simulation with all extremity increasing more 1- 

and more. By reason whereof the judgment of God, after his wonted and 
manner (the multitude of the faithful as yet meeting in their assem- ^ 
blies), began by little and little to visit the people with persecution, the ^ 
falling first upon the brethren who were abroad in warfare. But when 
that touched the others nothing or very little, neither did they, seek 
to appease God’s wrath, and call for his mercy, but wickedly thought 
with themselves, that God neither regarded nor would visit their 
transgressions, they heaped iniquities daily more and more one upon 
another ; and they who seemed to be pastors, rejecting the rule of 
piety, were inflamed with mutual contentions one against another. 

And thus, whilst they were given only to the study of contentions, Chns- 
threatenings, emulations, envy and mutual hatred, every man seeking 
for himself the first place in the church of Christ, as if it were a 
secular principality: then, then, (saitli Eusebius) according to the 
voice of Jeremy, “the Lord covered the daughter of Zion with a 
cloud in his anger, and cast down from heaven unto the earth the 
beautiy of Israel, and remembered not his footstool in the day of his 
anger : the Lord hath drowned all the beauty of Israel, and thrown 
down all his strongholds.” ^ And as it is predicted in the Psalms, 

“ He hath^made void the covenant of his servant, and profaned his The wrath 
sanctuary in the earth [to wit, by the destruction of the churches]. fovSrdhjs 
He hath broken down all his hedges, he hath made his strongholds people* 
fear. All the multitudes of the people that pass by the way spoil 
him, and further, he is a reproach to his neighbours. For he hath 
exalted the right hand of his enemies, and hath turned away the help 
of his sword, and hath not assisted him in the war. But he hath put 
an end to his purification, and hath broken his throne by casting it to 
the ground. The days of his life hath he shortened, and, lastly, 
covered him with ignominy.” ^ All these things were fulfilled upon 
us, when we saw the temples razed from the top to the ground, and 
the sacred Scriptures to be burnt in the open market-place, and the 
pastors of the church to hide themselves, some here, some there ; 
others of them ignominiously apprehended, and exposed to the scorn 
of their enemies ; when also, according to the saying of the prophet 
in another place, “ Contempt was poured upon the princes, and he 
caused them to wander in the wilderness, where tliere was no way.” ^ 


THE TENTH PERSECUTION. 

By reason whereof the wrath of God being kindled against his 
church, ensued the tenth and last persecution against the Christians, 
so horrible and grievous, that it maketh the pen almost to tremble to 
write upon it ; so tedisus that never was any persecution before or 

(1) Lament li. 1, 2 x i. 

(2) Psalm lx.\xix 89, etc. These passages are translatecl exactly from Eusebius s text.—En. 

{3} Psalm cvii 40 
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since comparable to it for the time it continued, lasting the space of 
ten years together. This persecution, although it passed through the 
hands of divers tyrants and workers more than one or two, yet prin- 
cipally it beareth the name of Dioclesian, who was emperor, as is 
above noted, next after Carinus and Numerian. This Dioclesian, 
ever having an ambitious mind, aspiied greatly to be emperor.^ To 
whom, when serving in Gaul as a common soldier, a Druidess foretold, 
‘‘ that after he had killed a wild boar, he should be emperor.” He, 
taking effect at these words, used much to kill with his hands wild 
boars ; but seeing no success to come thereof, he used this proverb : 
“ Ego apros occido, alius pulpamento fruitur,” that is, “ I kill the 
boars, but others eat the flesh.” At length the said Dioclesian, being 
nominated to be emperor, and seeing Aper (who had killed Numerian 
the emperor) standing thereby, sware to the soldiers that Numerian 
was wrongfully killed ; and forthwith, running upon Aper with his 
sword, slew him.^ After this, he being stablished in the empire, and 
seeing on every side divers and sundry commotions rising up against 
him, which he was not well able himself to sustain, in the first b^egin- 
ning of his reign he chooseth for his colleague Maximian, surnamed 
Herciilius, father of Maxentius. Which two emperors, because of 
divers wars that rose in many provinces, chose to them two other 
noblemen, Galerius and Constantins, whom they called Ccesars ; of 
whom Galerius was sent into the east parts against the Persians. 
Constantins was sent over to Britain, to this our country of England, 
to recover the tribute, where he took to wife Helena the daughter of 
king Coel, who was a maiden excelling in beauty, and no less 
famously brought up in the study of learning,® of whoe: was born 
Constantine the Great. 

All this while hither'to no persecution was yet stirred of these four 
princes against the church of Christ, but quietly and moderately they 
governed the commonwealth ; wherefore accordingly God prospered 
their doings and affairs, and gave them great victories : Dioclesian 
in Egypt, Maximian in Africa and in France, Galerius in Persia, 
Constantine in England, and in France also. By reason of which 
victories, Dioclesian and Maximian, puffed up m pride, ordained a 
solemn triumph at Rome : after which triumph Dioclesian gave com- 
mandment that he should be worshipped as God, saying, that he was 
brother to the sun and moon ; and adorning his shoes with "gold and 
precious stones, commanded the people to kiss his feet. 

And not long after, by the judgment of God for certain enormities 
used in the church (above touched), began the great and giievous 
persecution of the Christians, moved by the outrageous cruelty of 
Dioclesian, which was about the nineteenth year of his reign, who m 
the month of March, when the feast of Easter was nigh at hand,* 


(1) Eutrop lib ix § 16; Vopisc. Numer. § 13, 15 —Ed. 

(2) Vopiscus, vita Numeriani, whence Foxe’s text has been a little altered —Ed. 

(3) This IS a disputed point “ Helenam mulierem vitissimam, Daciae Nayso, ut conjectura est, 
oitam, vel uvorem habuit, vel coTicubinam Qua de re \anatit auctores ” Basnagii Annales His- 
torico-Poht ad an 292, § 3 , who gives references to Zosunus, lib u cap 8 Vurelius Victor . 
Stephauus De Urbibus, etc.— Ed 

(4) Eusebius, in his Chronicle, also says “ March,” “in diebus Paschse but in the history of 
the Martyrs of Palestine, he says it was in April. Lactantius^states, that the destruction of the 
churches and the burning of the Scriptures began February 23, being the Roman Terminalia , and 
that next day the edict was published for depriving Chnstians of office (“ De Mort. Persec.” cap. 
13 ) Easter day fell in a d 303, on April 18 —Ed 
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commanded all the churches of tlie Christians to be spoiled and cast TheTenth 
to the earth, and the books of holy Scripture to be burnt. VmH'' 

The most violent edicts and proclamations, as is said, were set ^ 
forth throughout all the Roman empire, for the overthrowing of the 303 * 
Christian temples. Neither did there want in the ofl&cers any cruel to 
execution of the same proclamations ; for their temples were [already] 313. 
defaced when they celebrated the feast of Easter. The same procla- Christian 
mations contained orders for the burning of the books of the holy SSred. 
Scripture ; which thing was done in the open market-place, as before Books of 
stated : Item, for the displacing of such as were magistrates, and all tures 
others whosoever bare any office, and that with great ignominy : Item, 
for imprisoning such as were of the common sort, if they would not ma?is- ‘ 
abjure Christianity, and subscribe to the heathen religion. And this dSpiLed, 
was the first edict given out by Dioclesian. And these were the 
beginnings of the Christians’ evils.^ ^ jects un- 

it was not long after, but that new edicts were sent forth (nothing 
for their cruelty inferior to the first), for the casting of the elders and and eiders 
bishops into prison, and then constraining them with sundry kinds of S”with”’ 
punishments to offer unto their idols. By reason whereof ensued a 
great persecution against the governors of the church ; amongst whom 
many stood manfully, passing through many exceeding bitter torments, 
neither were overcome therewith, being tormented and examined 
divers of them diversely; some were scourged all their bodies 
over 'v^ith whips and scourges, some were cruciated with racks and 
razings of their flesh that were intolerable; some one way, some 
another wav put to death. Some again violently were di*awn to the 
impure sacn^ce, and as though they had sacrificed, when indeed they 
did not, were let go. Others, neither coming* at all to their altars, 
nor touching any piece of their sacrifices, yet were borne in hand of 
them that stood by, that they had sacrificed, and so suffering that 
false infamation of their enemies quietly went away. Others, as 
dead men, were carried and cast away, being but half dead. Some 
they cast down upon the pavement, and trailing them a great space 
by the legs, made the people believe that they had sacrificed. Further- 
more, others th^re were who stoutly withstood them, affirming with 
a loud voice that they had done no such sacrifice ; of whom some 
said they .^ere Christians, and gloried in the profession of that name : 
some cried, saying, that neither they had nor ever would be partakers 
of that idolatry. And these, being buffeted on the face and mouth 
with the hands of the soldiers, were made to hold their peace, and so 
thrust out with violence. And if the saints did seem never so little 
to do what the enemies would have them, they were made much of : 
albeit, all this purpose of the adversary did nothing prevail against the 
holy and constant servants of Christ. Notwithstanding, of the weak 
sort innumerable there were, who for fear and infirmity fell and gave 
over, even at the first brunt.^ 

On the first publishing of the edict against the churches at Nico- 
media, there chanced a deed to be done much worthy of memory, of and con-^ 
a Christian, who was no obscure person, but eminently illustrious for amaitjr 


(1) Euseb. lib viu cap 2, whence several corrections have been made m the te\t , also Basiiagn 

annales ad an 303, § 5, and Lactant de M P § 12 —En _ 

(2) Ibid, cap 2, 8 Nicephorus, hb vii^ cap 3, 4 Zonaras, tom ii. — Ed. 
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secular honour and esteem ; who, moved by a zeal of God, after the 
tvm proclamation was set up, by and by ran and took down the same, and 
‘ ^ j) openly tare and rent it in pieces, not fearing the presence of the two 
303' emperors, then being in the city. For which act he was put to a 
to most bitter death, which death he with great faith and constancy 
313 . endured, even to the last gasp.’ 

Persecu- After this, the funous rage of the malignant emperois, being let 
iVepnmng loose against the saints of Christ, proceeded more and more, making 
havoc of God’s people throughout all quarters of the world, 
wmp Dioclesian (who had purposed with himself to subvert the whole 
chiistian religion) executed his tyranny in the East, and Maximian in 
the West. But wily Dioclesian began very subtilely ; for he put the 
matter first in practice in the camp, where his lieutenant ’ (as Eusebius 
affirmeth) put the Christian soldiers to this choice; whether they 
would obey the emperor’s commandment in that manner of sacrifice 
he commanded, and so both to keep their offices, and lead their 
bauds, or else to lay away from them their armour and weapons. 
Khgwa‘ ^hereunto the Christian men courageously answered, that they were 
?n 80?'“^ armour and weapons, but also to 

Sera' suffer death, if it should with tyranny be enforced upon them, rather 
than they would obey the wicked decrees and commandments of the 
emperor. There might a man have seen very many who were desi- 
rous to live a simple and poor bfe, and who regarded no estimation 
and honour in comparison of true piety and godliness. And this was 
no more but a subtle and wily flattery in the beginning, to offer 
them to be at their own liberty, whether they would willingly abjure 
their profession or not ; as also this was another, that in the beginning 
of the persecution, the're were but a few tormented with punishment, 
but afterward, by little and little, the enemy began more manifestly 
to burst out into persecution.® After the second edict, commanding 
that all the governors of churches should be committed to prison ; 
the sight of what w^ then done, no expressions are sufficient to de- 
scribe ; when infinite multitudes were every where committed to 
custody, and the prisons, which had formerly been provided for 
mmderers and robbers of the dead, were then fillqd with bishops, 
priests, and deacons, readers and exorcists ; msomuch that there was 
now no place left therein for those who had been condemned for their 
crimes. A^in, when another edict offered the choice to the impri- 
soned, of liberty on sacrificing, or a thousand tortures on refusal, it 
era hradly be expressed with words what number of martyrs, and 
what blood was shed, throughout all cities and regions for the name 
of Christ.^ 


Eusebius ^ih, that he himself knew some worthy martyrs that 
tjaeand suttered in Palestine; and others in Tyre of Phcenicia. He 
i.<«„ora, declareth, m the same place, of a marveUous martyrdom made at 
1 yre, where certain Christians being given to most cruel wild beasts, 
were preserved without hurt of them, to the great admiration of the 
beholders ; and those bears, boars, leopards and bulls (kept hungry 
tor that purpose, and stimulated with hot jrons), had no desire to 


(1) Euseb. lib. viii cap 5 See infra, p 232 -—Ed 
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devour them; which, notwithstanding, most vehemently raged against TneTemh 
those by whom they were brought into the stage, who, standing (as 
they thought) out of danger of them, were first devoured ; but the 
Christian martyrs, because they could not be hurt of the beasts, being 3*03 * 
slain with the sword, were afterward thrown into the sea.^ At that to 
time was martyred the bishop of Tyre, whose name was Tyrannic, S 13 . 
who was made meat for the fishes at Antioch ; and Zenobius, a pres- Tvranmo, 
by ter of Sidon and a skilful physician, who died under the torments 2^1^11118, 
at the same place. Sylvanus, bishop of Emisa, a notable martyr, a pin si- ’ 
together with certain others, W'as thrown to the wild beasts at Emisa. ty/’ 
But Sylvanus, the bishop of Gaza, ^vas slain with nine and thirty 
others at the copper mines of Phseno.® At Caesarea, Pamphilus a 
presbyter, who was the glory of that church, died a most worthy 
martyr;® whose life Eusebius hath written in a book by itself, and 
whose commendable martyrdom (as he had promised in his eighth 
book and thirteenth chapter) he hath declared in another treatise.^ 

Furthermore, he maketh mention in the same book of others at Martyrs 
Antioch who were broiled on gridirons set over the fire — yet not to 
death, but so as to protract their punishment ; of some others that 
were brought to the sacrifices, and commanded to do sacrifice, wbo 
would rather thrust their right hand into the fire, than touch the pro- 
fane or wicked sacrifice ; also of some others, that, before they were 
apprehended, would cast down themselves from steep places, lest that, 
being taken, they should commit any thing against their profession. Two VI r- 
Also of two virgins very fair and proper, with their mother also, who 
had studiou^y brought them up, even from their infancy, in all godli- 
ness, being long sought for, and at the last found, and strictly kept by 
their keepers ; who, whilst they made their extiuse to do that which 
nature required, threw themselves down headlong into a river. Also 
of two other young maidens, being sisters, and of a worshipful stock, ters. 
indued with many goodly virtues, who were cast of persecutors into 
the sea ; and these things were done at Antioch, as Eusebius, in his 
eighth book and twelfth chapter, affirmeth. 

Divers and sundry torments were the Christians in Mesopotamia Martyrs 
molested with ; .where they were hanged up by the feet, and their 
heads downwards, and with the smoke of a small fire strangled ; and 
also in Cappadocia, where the martyrs had their legs broken.® 

Henry of Herford® maketh mention of the mai’tyrs of Tarsus in Jf Ss 
Cilicia, as Taracus, Probus, and Andronicus : but yet the martyrs in 
the region of Pontus suffered far more passing and sharper torments. Martyrs 
whereof I will hereafter make mention.^ So outrageous was the 
beginning of the persecution which the emperor made in Nicomedia persecu- 
in Bithynia, as before is said, that he refrained not from the slaughter Nicome- 
of the most chief princes and pages of his court, whom a little before 
he made as much of, as if they had been his own children. Such an Peter a 
one was Peter, who among divers and sundry torments as a victorious 
martyr ended his life ; who, being stripped naked, was lifted up, and 
his whole body so beaten and torn wdth whips, that a man might see martyr 


(1) Euseb lib viii cap 7 —Ed „ ^ , t r. 

(2) The mines of Phasno were near Petra m Idumea. Hoffman s Lex —Ed 

(3) Euseb. lib. viu cap 13 -Ed ( 4 ) De Martyr Pal«Estiii cap 11 -Ed 

(5) Euseb. lib vm. cap 12 - Ed * _ 

( 6 ) The “Acta Proconsularia,” hrst printed b> Baronius (an 290, §2), respeUiim these niaitii^ 

are better authonty.-Ep (?) EuseC )“• 'aP -tu 
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TheTenth the bare bones ; and after they had mingled vinegar and salt together, 
^ToT~ they poured it upon the most tender parts of liis body, and lastly, 

roasted him at a slow fire, as a man ^vould roast flesh to eat. Doro- 

theus and Gorgonius, being in a great authority and office under the 
to emperor, after divers torments were strangled with a halter ; both 
313. which being of his privy chamber, when they saw and beheld the 
— grievous punishment of Peter their household companion, Where- 
theas and say they, “ 0 emperor, do you punish m Peter that opinion 
niur, mar- which is in all us ? Why is this accounted in him an offence, that 
we all confess ? We are of that faith, religion, and judgment that he 
is of.” Therefore he commanded them to be brought forth, and 
almost with like pains to be tormented as Peter was, and afterwards 
Atithi- hanged.’ After whom Antliimus, the bishop of Nicomedia, after he 
bJs'iiop of had made a notable confession, bringing with him a great company 
SaTith i^artyrs, was beheaded. To this end came Lucian, a pres%ter 
a fe^eat of the church of Antioch, who also was martyred after he had made his 
SheaJTed! apology [at Nicomedia] before the emperor. These men being thus 
dispatched, the emperor vainly thought that he might cause the rest 
to do whatever him listed.^ 

Serena, Hei'inannus Gigas® hath reported Serena, the wife of Dioclesian the 
Slocif. emperor, to be martyred fox the Christian religion : ^ so much did the 
Sian. pjjgg (jf persecution utterly forget all natural affection. Other martyrs 
Martyrs doth Nicepliorus tecitc, as Eulampius and Eulampia, at Nicomedia ; 
Agape, Irene, Chionia, [at Thessalonica] and Anastasia, a Roman 
lady, who, under the prefect of Illyricum, was bound hand and foot 
to a post and burnt.® He mentions, also, a matter full horror and 
grief. There assembled together in their temple many Christian men 
to celebrate the memdry of the nativity of Christ ; of every age and 
sort some. Maximian, thinking to have a very fit occasion given him 
to execute his tyranny upon the poor Christians, sent thither such as 
should burn the temple. The doors being shut and closed round 
about, thither came they with fire ; but first they commanded the 
crier with a loud voice to cry, that whosoever would have life, should 
Some out of the temple, and do sacrifice upon the next altar of 

sands of unless they would do this, they should 

martyrs all be bumt with the temple. Then one stepping up in the temple 
toTSher answered in the name of all the rest with great com age and boldness 
chmch nnnd, that they were all Christians, and believed that Christ was 
Maityrs tlicix Only God and King, and that they would do sacrifice to him, 
of Arabia, Father, and the Holy Ghost; and that they were now all 

ready to offer unto him. With these words the fire was kindled, 
oTphJ^^ and compassed about the temple, and there were burnt of men, 
gid burnt, women, and children, certain thousands.^ There were also in Arabia 


(1) Euseb hb.vxii cap 6.~En (2) ibid cap,6, 13— En 

(5) Cited by the Magdeburg Centuriators (cent 4 cap 3), and again (cap IS), somewhat dispa- 
ragingly, as authoi of “ De Flonhus Temporum ” He was named “ Gigas,” no doubt, to distinguish 
him from Herman “Contract E». 

(4) A very doubtful storj, unless, according to Tillemont (MSmoires, tom iv pt 3, p. 1861), 
Prisca, the queen, is meant still she is not considered a martyr This subject is discussed m 
Cuper’i* Notes on “ Lactantius, De Morte Persecut ” cap 50 Hasnage considers that the work of 
Lactantms, “ De Morte Persecutorum,” has, both m this and several other instances, supplied 
much better than the current infohnation* “ Serenam Augu&f&,m Csesarum throno pelht (Lactant.), 
ut m eo Pnscam, veram Diocletiani conjugem, collocet ” “ Annales Politico-Eccles.” ad an 308, 
$ (^) Pl3.ee IS supplied fi.oin the Martyrologies — Ed 

(6) Niceph. hb. viu cap 14 —Ed. 

(7) Niceph hb vu cap 6 Nicephorus says diar/jLvpiov^, 20,000, which seems enormous. — ^Ed. 
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very many martyrs slain with axes.^ There was in Phrygia a city, Tuxenth 
unto which the emperor sent his edicts, that they should do sacrifice 
to the gods, and worship idols ; on which all the citizens, including ~ ” ' 
the quaestor and the chief magistrate,^ confessed that they were all 3Q3' 
Christians. The city upon this was besieged and set on fire, and all to 

the people burnt.® At Se baste, m lesser Armenia, Eustratius was 313, 
martyred. This Eustratius, as Nicephorus declareth, was born in Martyrs 
Arabrace, a region near adjoining to Armenia,^ and very skilful in Greek 
learning, and executed the office of scribe to Lysias, who was governor Eustra- 
of the east and a cruel minister of the persecution there against the martA 
Christians. This man, beholding the marvellous constancy of the 
martyrs, thirsted with the desire of martyrdom, for that he had privily 
learned the Christian religion. Therefore he, not abiding for other 
accusers, detected himself, and worthily professed that he was a Chris- 
tian, openly execrating the madness and vanity of the wicked gentiles. 

He therefore, being carried away, was first tied up, and most bitterly 
beaten. After that, he was parched with fire being put into his 
bowels, and then basted with salt and vinegar ; and lastly, so scotched 
and bemangled with the shards of sharp and cutting shells, that his 
whole body seemed to be all one continual wound : howbeit, by God’s 
great goodness, afterward it was restored to the first integrity. After 
this he was carried away to Sebaste before Agricolaus, where, with his 
companion Orestes, he was burnt. Nicephorus saith, that at Nicopolis, 
in greater Armenia, the martyrs were in most miserable and pitiful wise 
handled, where Lysias had the execution thereof ; at which time suf- 
fered Eug^ie, Auxentius, and Mardarius.® In Chalcedon suffered 
Euphemia, under Priscus the proconsul.® And in no less wise raged Bishops 
this persecution throughout all Eg3rpt, where Eusebius maketh tj^s 
mention of Peleus and Nilus, martyrs and bishops in Egypt. But at 
Alexandria especially were declared most notable conflicts of Christian 
and true constant martyrs that suffered ; which Phileas the bishop of 
Thinuis’’ describeth, as after (God willing) shall be declared. In this 
persecution at Alexandria, the principal that* then suffered was Peter, 
the bishop of Alexandria, with the elders of the same, most worthy 
martyrs : as Faustus, Didius, and Ammonius, also Phileas, Hesychius, 
Pachymius, and Theodorus ; who all were bishops of the churches 
within Egypt, and besides them many other both famous and 
singular men,® The whole legion of Christian soldiers, usually quar- 
tered at Thebes in Ejs:ypt,® under the Christian captain Maurice, when 
they would not obey the emperor’s commandment touching the wor- 
shipping of images, were tithed to death once, and then again : and 
at last, through the exhortation of Maurice, died all together like tinoe 
constant martyrs.^® Likewise at Antinoe in Eg3rpt divers Christian 

(1) Euseb hb viu cap 12.— Eo (2) Srparrtyos, shenff Seeinfr^ p 241, note (3)— En, 

(3) Euseb hb viii cap 11 Wbat Poxe adds about the bishops of Meletma is a misconception 

of Eusebius’s meaning —Ed , „ r. • 

(4) The district seems to be called Orbaliaena Compare “ Martyrol Rom Baronms, p. 544 

(Antverpiae, 1589), and Tillemont, “ Mem Eccles ” tom v pt. 1, pp. 280, 281 --Ed 

(5) Niceph hb vu cap 14 —Ed. (6) Vincent hb. xu. cap. 77 .— Ed. 

£7) A city near the Mendesian, or Western, mouth of the Nile.— E d. 

(8) Euseb lib viu cap 13 .— Ed. « , „ , ^ oa, e v 

(9) The following quotation from Basnage’s “ Annales Politico-Eccles. (ad an soi, § 4) nab 
corrected several mistakes in the text. “ Harum Legionum unam, quse tota Chnstianorum erat, 
in auxilium Maximiano ab Oneutis partibus accitam venisse fertur Eorum natale Sept. 
illigatur. Seduni in Gallia in loco Agauno, natalis SS. Mart Thebaeorum, Mauntii, etc. Foxo 
mentions these martyrs again infra, p 234, more at large,— Ed. 

(10) Vincentius in Speculo, lib. XU cap 2 —Ed 
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TAeTenm soldicrs, notwithstanding they were seriously dissuaded, suffered death 
together, among whom were Ascla, Philemon, and Apollonius.^ And 

- also in the other parts of Africa, and Mauritania, was great persecu- 

303* tion.^ Also [in Lesbos;® and] in Samos,^ of which place Chronicon 
to maketh mention ; and Sicily, where were seventy-nine martyrs slain 
313. for the profession of Christ.® 

Seventy- Now let US comc unto Europe. Henry of Herford saith, that at 
tyrs Rome, Johannes and Crispus, being priests, suffered execution as 

The per- inartyrs ; and at Bologna,® Agricola and Vitalis;^ and at Aquileia 
iTeu°” the emperor commanded to kill all the Christians.® And among 
those martyrs he maketh mention of the two Felixes and Fortunatus.® 
Regino also writeth, that in other places of Italy the persecution 
became great, as at Florence, Bergamo, Naples ; at Benevento in 
Campania ; at Venosa in Apulia ; and in Tuscany : Henry of Her- 
Persecu- ford saith, also, at Verona. In France, doubtless, Rectius Varus the 
France prefect played the cruel hellhound, of whose great cruelty against the 
Christians many histories are full.^® At Marseilles suffered Victor 
and at Marseilles, Maximian set forth his decree, that either they should 
all do sacrifice unto the gods of the Gentiles, or else be all slain with 
Lucian, divers kinds of torments. Therefore many martyrs there died for the 
mdrtjr.’ glory of Clirist In Beauvais suffered Lucian.^® 

The per- Vincentius and Regino^^ write of many places m Spain, where was 
iifspain great persecution, as at Merida, where suffered Eulalia, of whom 
more followeth heieafter ; and Avila, where also suffered Vincentius, 
Sabina, and Christina.^® At Toledo suffered Leocadia^® the virgin; 
Eighteen Saragossa were put to death eighteen ; besides a great-^number of 
Jn^spam Other luai’tyrs who suffered under Dacian the governor, who afflicted 
with persecution all th^ coasts of Spam, as saith Vincentius. The 
Rectius aforesaid Rectius made such persecution at Treves, near the river of 
notabV Moselle, that the blood of the Christian men that were slain ran like 
Th^iood brooks, and coloured great and main rivers. Neither yet did 
of the this suffice him, but from thence he sent certain horsemen with his 
letters, commanding them to ride into every place, and charge all 
s^ch as had taken and apprehended any Christians, that they should 
Martjnrs immediately put them to death. 

miajtia. Henry of Herford and Regino make mention of great per- 

(I) Vincentius in Speculo, lib xii cap 50 — Ed (2) Euseb lib viii. cap 6. 

(3) “ Lesbos” is introduced from the Centuriators, who lefer to Sabellicus, Ennead, vii lib, 8. 
See alisO Baron Martyrol April 5tb — ^Ed 

(4) So say the Centuriators, •without naming the Chronicle Foxe has altered Samos into 
" Sammium ” The chronicles of Regino and Herman Contract both mention “ Sirmmm,” which 
perhaps misled the Centuriators See Baron Martyrol Feb 23d —Ed. 

(5) Herir de Erfordia See Baron Martyrol Feb 21st —E d 

(6) Tillemont, Mem tom v pt 2, p 220 — Ed (7) Vincent lib xu cap 49 .— Ed. 

(8) Ibid cap 58 —Ed (9) Basnagii Annales, ad an 303, § 15 — Ed 

(10) Basnage has produced e\idence to the contrary. “ Purum comraentum esse, quae Baluzius 
habet de multis Christianis m Galha ethnico furore caesis, indicio est veterura silentium ” Ad an 
303, §17— Ed 

(II) Antonin et Vincent hb xii cap 7 Foxe ^copying the Centuriators) says Victor suffered 

at Milan Vincent (loco citato) mentions tw o martyrs of that name, one at Milan the other at 
Marseilles, the latter of vrhom should here be mentioned, as our author is speaking of French 
martyrs —Ed (12j Ib cap. 136 

(13) Ibidem Vincentius (lib. x cap 25) places the martyrdom of Lucian of Beauvais under 
Deems , and he only refers here to his former preaching, as one cause of thexe being now so many 
excellent Christians in those parts — Ed. 

(14) Regino, Abbas Pmnnensis, floruit circa a d 904— chronicon condidit a nativitate Christi 

ad an 908, quod primus luci exposuit Seb de Rotenhan, Moguntiae, 1521 “ Hallervord de Hist 

Lat in Supplem ad Vossium,” (Hamb 1709,) p. 779 It was afterwards reprinted with Lambert 
of Aschaffenburg at Frankfort, 1566 — Ed 

(15) Baron. Martyrol Oct 27th.— Ed (16) Baron Ann. 303, § 139 — Ed. 

(17) Vincent, lib xii cap U3, 124, 129, 130, 134 — Ed. 

(18) Vincent lib \u cap 1 30 —Ed 
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secution to be at Cologne ; and also at Augsburg in the province of neTenth 
Rhsetia, where was martyred Afra with her mother Hilaria.^ 

Bede also saith, that this persecution reached even unto the Britons, ^ ^ 
in his book De ratione temporum.” And the Chronicle of Mar- 3Q3 * 
tinus® and “the Nosegay of Time*”® do declare, that all the Chris- to 
tians in Britain were utterly destroyed : furthermore, that the kinds 313. 
of death and punishment were so great and horrible, as no man’s Persecu- 
tongue is able to express. In the beginning, when the emperor by England 
his subtlety and wiliness ratlier dallied than showed his rigour, he Diocie- 
threatened them with bands and imprisonment: but, within a while, bu”daiiy 
when he began to work the matter in good earnest, he devised innu- 
merable sorts of torments and punishments, as whippings and scourg- of the ^ 
ings, packings, horrible scrapings, sword, fire, and ship-boats, wherein 
a great number being put, were sunk and drowned in the bottom of 
the sea.^ Also hanging them upon crosses ; binding them to the sundry 
trunks of trees with their heads downwards ; hanging them by the torments 
middles upon gallows till they died for hunger; throwing them 
alive to such kind of wild beasts as would devour them, as boars, 
bears, leopards and wild bulls pricking and thrusting them in with 
bodkins and iron claws, till they were almost dead; lifting them 
up on high with their heads downward, even as in Thebais they did 
unto the women, being naked and unclothed, one of their feet tied The 
and lifted on high, and so hanging down with their bodies, which Thebais, 
thing to see was very pitiful : with other devised sorts of punishments, inartyrs, 
most tragical or rather tyrannical, and pitiful to describe ; as the 
binding of them to the boughs and arms of trees, forcibly bent toge- 
ther, then^ulling and tearing asunder of their members and joints 
by letting go the said bent boughs and arms pf trees ;® the mangling The per- 
of them with axes ; the choking of them with smoke by small and slow 
fires ; the mutilation of their hands and ears, and cutting off their t^och. 
other limbs ; which things the holy martyrs of Alexandria suffered : 
the scorching and bi oiling of them with coals, not unto death, but every 
day renewed ; with which kind of torment the martyrs at Antioch in pou- 
were afflicted. But in Pontus, other horrible punishments, and fearful 
to be heard, did the martyrs of Christ suffer ; of whom some had 
their fingers’ ends under the nails thrust in with sharp bodkins; 
some all-to besprinkled with boiling lead, having their most necessary 
members mutilated ; others suffering most filthy and intolerable tor- 
ments and pains in their bo\vels and privy members.^ 

To conclude, how great the outrage of the persecution which inAiex- 
reigned in Alexandria ivas, and with how many and sundry kinds of 
new devised punishments the martyrs were afflicted, Phileas, the 
bishop of Thmuis, a man singularly well learned, hath described in 
his Epistle to the Thmuitans, the copy whereof Eusebius hath ; out 
of the which we mean here briefly to recite somewhat : 


(1) Chron Regin — Ed . , * * v 

(2) Polonus, col 66, edit. Basile®, 159 Martin Strempus was made grand penitentiary by pope 

Nicolaus HI in 1277, and soon after archbishop of Gnesen in Poland “ Nihil celebnus ejus 
chronico” are the words of Fahneius (Bibhoth med. etinf Lat tom. v p 42, edit. 1754) An 
accurate edition was published, Colonial, 1616 . — Ed u itt 

(3) “ The Nosegay of Time,” by which is meant the “ Fasciculus Temporum, written by \\ er- 
nerus Rolwink, and of which the editions in the fifteenth century are numerous , iii a copy before 
us (fol. 47), in Anglia pene tota fides extiiicta est hoc tempore a Maximiaiio ” — Ed 

(4) Euseb hb vm. cap 3—6 —Ed. (5) Ibid cap 7, 8 —Ed 


(4) Euseb 
(6) Ibid. cap. 9 — Ed 


(7) Ibid, cap 12 See the Centunators, whom Fo\c copies —Ed. 
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TheTenih Free leave being given to all persons, so disposed, to annoy the Christians, 
Persecu- gome beat them with cudgels, some wnth rods, others with whips j some again 
with leathern thongs, and otheis with ropes. The sjiectacle of the beating was 
A.D sometimes interchanged with other toiments, exhibiting much wanton cruelty, 
303 For some of the martyrs, having their hands tied behind them, were suspended, 
‘to on the wooden rack, and every limb was stietched out with certain machines : 
313. in this position the tormentors, by command of the judge, operated on them all 

: over the body ; and not only on the sides (as in the case of murderers), but also 

Si'Ls^of ' on the belly, the legs, and the cheeks they toitured them with sciapers. Others 
tbo epis- weie hung up by one hand at a portico, the consequent stiaming of their limbs 
VhSLs joints causing them the most dieadful of all pain. Others were bound face 
f.ent^'o to face against pillais, their feet not touching the ground, so that the cords, 
las con- being strained by the weight of the body, were drawn tighter and tighter. And 
they had to endure, not merely while the president was at leisure person- 
ally to attend them, but almost the whole day ; for when lie passed from them 
to others, he appointed oiBScials to stay by those whom he left, and watch 
whether any of them, overcome by the toitures, seemed to flinch, chaiging 
them to brace with the cords unsparingly, and then when they were about to 
expiie to let them down and haul them along the giound. “No care,” said 
he, “ ought to be taken of these Chiistians ; let all treat them as unworthy the 
name of men.” Theiefore our adversaiies devised this second torture, to follow 
the beating. There were some, who, after they had been scourged, lay in the 
strange stocks, their feet being stietched four holes asunder; insomuch that they were 
^ormen/s stocks with their faces upwaid, unable to stand because of 

their fresh wounds, caused by the stupes whicli they had received all over their 
bodies. Others thiew themselves on the ground, where they lay, by reason of 
the innunieiable wounds made by their toitures exhibiting a spectacle more 
horrid to behold than the veiy operation of torture, and bearing on their bodies 
the varied toiments devised against them. Some of the martyis expired^under 
their tortures, having shamed the adversary by their persevering constancy. 
Olheis, being half dead, weie shut up in prison, where, in a few days, sinking 
undei then sulfeiings, they were consummated. The residue hav^ recovered 
by medical attention, became more stout and confident by lime and their abode 
in piison. Therefore whqp, afterwards, a new order was issued, and it was put 
to their choice, whether, by touching the detestable sacrifice, they would free 
themselves from all molestation, and obtain an acceptable liberty ; or whether, 
refusing to saciifice, they would abide the sentence of death ; without hesita- 
tion. they cheerfully proceeded forth to death. For they well knew what was 
befoie prescribed to us by the sacred Scnptures : for “he (say they) that sacii- 
ficeth to other gods, shall he utterly destroyed and again, “ Thou shall have 
no other gods, but me.” ^ 

Thus much wrote Phileas to the congregation where he was bishop, 
before he received the sentence of death, b^eing yet in’ bands ; and in 
the same he exhorteth his brethren constantly to persist ^ after his 
death in the truth of Christ professed.^ 

Ahoij Sabellicus, in his seventh Ennead, and eighth book, saith that that 
Ts'IcouJe-^ christened man, who tore and pulled down the wicked edict of the 
Nicoinedia, being flayed alive,® and afterwards washed in 
salt and vinegar, was then slain with this cruel kind of torment. 
Platina writeth, tiiat Dorotheus and Gorgonius exhorted him to die 
so constantly.^ 

But, as all their torments were for their honibleness marvellous and 
s^vords iiotable, and therewithal so studiously devised, and no less grievous 
dliTthe notwithstanding, therewith were these martyrs neither 

iiangmen dismayed nor overcome, but rather thereby confirmed and strength- 
ened ; so merrily and joyfully sustained they whatsoever was put unto 
hkugh- Eusebius saith, that he himself beheld and saw the huge and 

(1) Exodus xxn 20, xx 3— Eo (2) Eiiseb lib vui cap. 10. 

(3) “ Pelle nudatus ” Sabell et Plat.— Ed. 

(4) Sabelhc Ennead \ii lib. 8 See supra, p 226 .— Ed 
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great persecution that was done in Tliebaid ; insomuch that the very Thef^niji 
swords of the hangmen and persecutors being blunt with the great 
and often slaughter, they themselves for weariness sat down to rest 
them, and others were fain to take their places. And yet, all this ^303' 
notwithstanding, the murdered Christians showed their marvellous to 
readiness, willingness, and divine fortitude, which they were indued 31.3. 
with ; with stout courage, joy, and smiling, receiving the sentence of 
death pronounced upon them, and sung even unto the last gasp 
hymns and psalms to God. So did also the martyrs of Alexandiia, 
as witnesseth Phileas above-mentioned. ‘‘ The holy martyrs, saitli 
he, “ keeping Christ in their minds, being led with the love of better con-^ 
rewards, sustained whatsoever affliction and devised punishments they ?he"ma?- 
had to lay upon them, and that not only at one time but also theg^^^f^ 
second tune, and bore not only all the menaces of the cruel soldiers, 
wherewith they threatened them m words, but also whatsoever in at tiU 
deed and work they could devise to their destruction ; and that with 
most manly stomachs, excluding all fear by the perfection of their Martyr- 
unspeakable love towards Christ ; whose great strength and fortitude 
cannot by words be expressed.'**’ And Sulpitius saith, in the second 
book of his Sacred History, that then the Christians, with more bishop^- 
greedy desire, pressed and sought for martyrdom, than now they do now 1 
desire bishoprics. 

Although some there were also, as I have said, that with fear and ciins- 
tlirealenings, and by their own infirmities, were overcome and went denied S? 
back,^ among whom Socrates nameth Melctius,^ whom Athanasius, in 
his second Apology, calleth the bishop of Lycopolis, a city in Lii-tle Meletius 
Egypt ; ^^om Peter the bishop of Alexandiia excommunicated, for 
that in this persecution he sacrificed unto the Gentiles'* gods. Of the 
fall of Marcellinus, the bishop of Rome, I will speak afterwards ; tor hnus re- 
he, being persuaded by others, and especially by the emperor Diode- 
sian himself, did sacrifice ; whereupon he was excommunicated. But 
afterwards he, repenting the same, was again received into the con- aua is 
gregation, and made martyr, as Platina and the compiler of the Book “a'Orca- 
of the General Councils affirm. The number of the mai-tyrs in- died mar- 
creased daily ; ^sometimes ten, sometimes twenty were slain at once ; 
some whiles thirty, and oftentimes threescore ; and other whiles a geven- 
hundred^n one day, men, women, and children, by divers kinds of 
death.® Also Dainasus, Bede, Orosius, Honorius, and others do 
witness, that there were slain in this persecution by the name of mar- month 
tyrs, within the space of thirty days, seventeen thousand persons, Three^^ 
besides another great number and multitude that were condemned to siam 
the metal mines and quarries with like cruelty. S w'uh 

At Alexandria, with Peter the bishop, of whom I have made men- srj tbou- 
tion before, were slain with axes three hundred and^ above, as Sabel- hundred 
Ileus declareth ; Gereon ‘ was beheaded at Cologne, with three hundred 
of Ms fellows, as saith Henry of Herford; Maurice, the captain of tyrs 


(1) Euseb lib. viii. cap 3 — Ed 
( 31 Euseb lib vni cap 9 — Ed. 


(2) Socrates, lib i cap. 6 


“ At Coloffne the walls of St Gereon are to be seen full of the bones of the martyred Roman 
” Chris^n Observer, 1840,*'p 29. And yet, notwithstanding the use which is made of 
laS^als^Mi Se continent, muphofding superstition, and making money thereby, we have wnters 
pubSons in England ?ejoicmg that the cathedral at Cologne is heing now eom- 
plefed aoLdmg to the ongmal design, appMently just bmause it is a atthedral '-a. place too 
ivhere, we piesunie, the three kings (so called) are still exhibited —Ed. 
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THE TEN PERSECUTIONS 


TheTenth the christiaii legion,^ with his fellows, six thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six. Victor, in the city of Troy, now called Xanthus, was 
_ slain, with his fellows, three hundred and threescore, as saith Otho 
303 * of Frisingen.^ Regino reciteth the names of many other martyrs, 
to to the number of one hundred and twenty. 

313. And forsoinuch as mention here hath been made of Maurice and 
Victor Victor, the particular description of the same history I thought here 
slam. insert, taken out of Ado, and other story-writers, as ensueth. 

The his- Maurice came out of Syria into France,® being captain of the band 
MaunL, Theban soldiers, to the number of six thousand six hundred 

cdptam of and threescore, being sent for of Maximian, to go against the 
ban sob rebellious Bagaudse ; but rather, as it should seem, by the reason of 
the tyrant, who thought he might better m these quarters use his 
tyranny upon the Cliristians, than m the east part. These Thebans, 
with Maurice the captain,^ after they had entered into Rome, were 
there, of Marcellinus the blessed bishop, confirmed in the faith, 
promising by oath, that they would rather be slain of their enemies, 
than forsake that faith which they had received ; who followed the 
emperor’s host through the Alps even into France. At that time the 
Csesareans were encamped not far from the town called Octodurum,® 
where Maximian offered sacrifice to his devils, and called all the 
soldiers, both of the east and west, to the same, strictly charging 
them by the altars of his gods, that they would fight against those 
rebels the Bagaudae, and persecute the Christian enemies of the 
emperor’s gods ; which his commandment was showed to the Thebans’ 
host, who were also encamped about the liver Rhone, and in a place 
that was named Agaunum but to Octodurum they w^ld in no 
wise come, for that every man did certainly appoint and persuade 
with themselves, rather in that place to die, than either to sacrifice 
to the gods, or bear armour against the Christians ; which thing 
indeed very stoutly and valiantly they affirmed, upon their oath before 
Every taken to Maximian, when he sent for them.^ Wherewith the tyrant, 
man^n being wratliful and all moved, commanded every tenth man of that 
siax?^°^ whole band to be put to the sword, whereto strivingly and with great 
rejoicing they committed their necks. To which notable thing and 

(1) “ Rem quod attinet, Mauntio, Exupeno, Candido, Victon martyrii quidem laudem non 
invidemus, cum cruentis edictis Diocletiani compluribus de nnlitum grege lucem ereptam fuisse 
non ignoremus. Quod vero tota legio et Chnstianis constitent et Martyribus, ut ex 6666 mul- 
tibus nullus pusillanimus fuerit, omnesque intrepide sangumem pro Christo fuderint, vix liabet 
fidem Multos Maxinnani Diocletianique in exercjtu Christianos militasse scimus, at vams in 
legionibus disperses, non vero in una legione collocatos Neque probabilem adliuc causam inve- 
nimus, cur sex mille sexcentique Christiani uni eidemque legioni includerentur. Dubitationem 
adjuvat, quod de tanto numero ne vel unus qmdem a certamine sese segregant ” See “ Basnagu, 
Aniiales Politico-Eccles.” ad an. 301, § 6, who then adduces a variety ot other objections from the 
omission of any mention ot this slaughter by former and older historians, the anachronisms of the 
story, etc , tom ii — En. 

(2) Lih 111 . cap 45 A few lines from the Acta quoted by Baronius will explain, and in a measure 
rectify, this strange statement of Otho’s “ Haec dum agerentur, cohors ilia, quae beatum Victorem 
comitabatur, ad locum cui destinata est properans, pervenit ad oppidum Francorum, quod ex 
majorum suorum aedibus Trojam nuncupabant ” Baronii “ Annales Eccles ” an 297, § 21. — Ed 

(3) As there is no necessity for Foxe (according to the silly notion of some erudite scribblers) to 
make martyrs, it may be here remarked that this account of the martyrs of the Theban legion has 
excited much controversy See “ Moshemii de rebus Christian orum ante Constantmura Commen- 
tani” (Helmstadii, 1753), pp. '566— 570 ; or, translated by Vidal (Bond. 1835), vol lu. pp 190 — 195 

(4) The supposed body of this captain was made an object of devotion, it appears, at Turin, so 
late as the beginning of the 18th century. ** Dici vix potest quantus cultus fabulosis hisce Sanctis 
Augustse Taunnorum hodienum tnbuatur, turn a plebe, turn ab Aula raagistratuque, eo imprimis 
tempore, ex quo Car Emanuel I. Sabaudise Dux, cadaver Mauntn, qui legioni Thebsese praefuisse 
creditur, Augustam Taunnorum perfem curavit Conf Act. Erud.it. Lips 1706, p 308 ” Dey- 
lingii “ Observatt Sacr pars prima,” Lipsise, 1735, p 146 

(5) Maitigny in the Valais.— E d. (6) S Mauntz in Switzerland Hoffman’s Lex —Ed. 

(7) See Tilleraont, iv 2 p. 834 — Ed 
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great force of faith, Maurice himself was a great encourager, who, by TheTemk 
and by, with a most grave oration, exhorted and animated his soldiers 
both to fortitude and constancy ; which, being again called of the ' 
emperor, answered in this wise, saying : 303 

O emperor, we are youi soldiers, but yet also, to speak freely, the servants 313 

of God, We owe to thee service of war, to him innocency: of thee we receive 1 — 

for our travail, wages; of him the beginning of life. In this we may in no 
wise obey thee, O empeior, to deny God who is our author and Lord, and not soldiers ^ 
ours only, but your author and Lord likewise, will ye, mil ye. If we be not to the 
enforced to do that whereby we shall offend him, doubtless, as we have hitherto, 
so we will yet obey you : but otherwise we will rathei obey him than you. We 
offer heie our hands against any leal enemies* but to defile our hands with 
the blood of the innocent, that we may not do. These light hands of ours have 
skill to fight against the wicked and true enemies but to spoil and murder 
the godly and our feilow-citizens, they have no skill at all. We have m 
remembrance that we took arms in hand for the defence of the citizens, and 
not against them. We have fought alivays for justice’ sake, for piety, and for 
the welfare of the innocent. These have been always the lewards of our penis 
and ti avail. We have fought in the quarrel of faith, which in no wise we can 
keep to you, if we do not show the same to our God. We first sware allegiance 
to our God, then afterwai d to the king * and can you trust us in i egard of the 
second, if we bieak the fiist? By us you would plague the Christians, to do 
which feat you must henceforth command others V\ e aie here ready to con- 
fess God the Father, the author of all things, and we believe m his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord. We see before our eyes our fellows, the partakers of our 
labours and travails, to be put to the sword, and we aie sprinkled with their 
bIood-» of which our most holy comrades and biethren the end and death we 
have not bewailed nor mourned, but rather have given thanks, and have 
rejoiced, for that they have been counted worthy to suffer for the Lord their 
God. The ^treme necessity of death hath not moved us in rebellion against 
your majesty, neither yet hath desperation, which is wont in danger to be so 
daring, armed us against you, O empeior. Behold l^erewe have weapons, and 
yet resist not, for that we had rather to be killed, than kill ; and guiltless die, 
than guilty live. Whatsoever more ye will command, appoint and enjoin us; 
we are here leady to suffer, yea, both fire and sword, and whatsoever other 
torments. We confess ourselves to be Christians, and Christians we cannot 
persecute.^ 


With which their answer, the king being altogether incensed and Maunce 
moved, commanded the second time the tenth man of them that were cJmp^any 
left, to be in lihe case murdered. That cruelty also being accom- martjTed 
plished, at length, when the Christian soldiers would in no wise con- 
descend dnto his mind, he set upon them with his whole host, both 
footmen and also horsemen, and charged them to kill them all, who 
with ail force set upon them : they, making no resistance, but throw- 
ing down their armour, yielded their lives to the persecutors, and 
offered to them their naked bodies. 

Victor at the same time was not of that band, nor yet then any The con- 
soldier ; but being an old soldier, was dismissed for his age. At Sess 
which time he, coming suddenly upon them as they were banqueting 
and making merry with the spoils of the holy martyrs, was bidden to smgtoeat 
sit down with them ; who, first asking the cause of that their so great ^uei per- 
rejoicing, and understanding the truth thereof, detested the guests, secutors. 
and refused to eat with them. And then, being demanded of them 
whether haply he were a Christian or no, openly confessed and denied 
not but that he was a Christian, and ever would be. And thereupon 


(1) From Ado’s Martyrology, Sep. 22 .--Ed. 
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they, rushing upon him, killed him, and made him partner of the 
like martyrdom and honour 

Bede, in his history, writeth that this persecution, being begun 
under Dioclesian, endured unto the seventh year of Constantine : 
and Eusebius saith, that it lasted until its tenth year J It was not yet 
one year from the day in which Dioclesian and Maximian, joining 
■ themselves together, began their persecution, when that they saw the 
number of the Christians rather to increase than to diminish, not- 
withstanding all the cmelty that ever they could show, and now were 
out of all hope for the utter rooting out of them. Winch thing was 
the cause of their first enterprise ; and having now even their fill of 
blood, and loathing, as it were, the shedding thereof, they ceased at 
the last, of their own accord, to put any more Christians to death. 
But yet of a great multitude they thrust out their right eyes, and 
maimed their left legs at the ham with a searing iron, condemning 
them to the mines of metals, not so much for the use of their labour, 
as for the desire of afflicting them. And this was the clemency and 
release of the cruelty of those princes, who said that it was not meet 
that the cities should be defiled with the blood of their citizens, and to 
make the einperor''s highness to be distained with the name of cruelty, 
hut to show his princely beneficence and liberality to all men,® 

When Dioclesian and Maximian had reigned together emperors 
one and twenty years (Nicephorus saith, two and twenty years), at 
length Dioclesian put himself firom his imperial dignity at Nicomedia, 
and lived at Salona ; Maximian at Milan ; and led both of them a 
private life, in the three hundred and ninth year after Christ.® This 
strange and marvellous alteration gave occasion (and so* it came to 
pass) that within short ‘space after, there were in the Roman common- 
wealth many emperors at one time. 

In the beginning of this persecution, you heard how Dioclesian, 
being made emperor, took to him Maximian. Also how these two, 
governing as emperors together, chose out two other Caesars under 
them, to wit, Galenus Maximian, and Oonstantius, the father of Con- 
stantine the Great. Thus then Dioclesian, reigning with Maximian, 
in the nineteenth year of his reign began his furious persecution 
against the Christians, whose reign after the same continued not long. 
F or so it pleased God to put such a snaffle in the tyranf’s mouth, 
that within two years after, he caused both him and Maximian (for 
what cause he knoweth) to give over their imperial function, and so 
remain not as emperors any more, but as private persons. So that 
they being now displaced and dispossessed, the imperial dominion 
lemained with Constantius and Galerius Maximian,* which two divided 
the whole monarchy between them : so that Galerius should govern 
the east countries, and Constantius the west parts. But Constantius, 
as a modest prince, only contented with the imperial title, refused 
Italy and Africa, contenting himself only with France, Spain, and 
Britain. Wherefore Galerius Maximian chose to him Maximin 
and Severus, as Caesars. Likewise Constantius took Constantine 

(i) Euseb. lib vui cap 16 —Ed. (2) IJ> cap 17 — Ed. 

(3) This event, according to later clironologers, should be dated 305, under which year, however, 
Mananus Scotus had already placed it See more in the Appendix — Ed. 

(4) “ Errore Grsecis auett familian Maximinus loco Maximiam scribitur See more in Pagi, 
atl an 304, p 379, tom iii edu Lucae, 1738 —Ed 
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his son, Csesar under him. In the mean time, while Galerius with TheXenth 
his 'two Csesars were in Asia, the Roman soldiers set up for their 
emperor Maxentius, the son of Maximian who had before deposed " 
himself. Against whom Galerius the emperor of the East sent his 303’ 
son Severus, which Severus in the same voyage was slam of Max- to 
entius, in whose place then Galerius took Licinius. And these 513 
were the emperors and Csesars, who, succeeding after Dioclesian Md\en- 
and Maximian, prosecuted the rest of that persecution, which Dio- 
clesian and Maximian before began, during near the space of seven Licmius, 
or eight years, which was to the year of our Lord SIS ; save only ad^sis. 
that Constantins, with his son Constantine, was no great doer therein, 
but rather a mamtainer and a supporter of the Christians. Which 
Constantins, surnamed Chlorus for his paleness, was the son of 
Eutropius, a Roman of great nobility (he came of the line of ^neas, 
as Lsetus affirmeth), and Claudia, the daughter of Claudius Augus- 
tus. This man (as is before said) had not the desire of great and xhecom- 
mighty dominions, and therefore parted he the empire with Galerius, 
and would rule but in France, Britain, and Spain, refusing the other 
kingdoms for the troublesome and difficult government of the same. 
Otherwise, he was a prince (as Eutropius maketh description of him) 
very excellent, civil, meek, gentle, liberal, and desirous to do good 
unto those that had any private authority under him. And as Cyrus 
once^aid, that he got treasure for himself when he made his friends 0 happy 
rich, even so it is said that Constantins would oftentimes say, that it 
were better that his subjects had the public wealth, than he to have it 
hoarded ia? his own treasure-house. Also he was by nature sufficed 
with a little, insomuch that he used to eat and drink in earthen 
vessels (which thing was counted in Agathocles the Sicilian a great 
commendation) ; and if at any time cause required to garnish his 
table, he would send for plate and other furniture to his friends. In 
consequence of which virtues ensued great peace and tranquillity in constan- 
all his provinces. To these virtues he added yet a more woitliy orna- o\?s^fothe 
ment,^ that is, devotion, love, and affection towards the word of God, 
as Eusebius affirmeth.^ By which word being guided, he neither levied 
any wars contrary to piety and Christian religion, neither aided he any 
others that did the same, neither destroyed he the churches, but com- 
manded that the Christians should be preserved and defended, and 
kept them safe from all contumelious injuries. And when in the 
other jurisdictions of the empire the churches were molested with 
persecution, as Sozomen declareth,® he only gave license unto the 
Christians to live after their accustomed manner. This wonderful 
act of his following, besides others, doth show that he was a sincere 
follower of the Christian religion.* Those which bare the chief offices 
amongst the Gentiles drave out of the emperors’ courts all the godly 
Christians : whereupon this ensued, that the emperors themselves, at 
the last, were destitute of help, when those were driven away who, 
dwelling m their courts and living a godly life, poured out their 
prayers unto God for the prosperous estate and health both of the 
empire and the emperora. Constantins, therefore, minding at a cer- 

(1) Foxe has followed the Magdeburg Centunators, apparently (Cent iv. c 3, col. 23, edit. 1624), 
but the original is rather vague in its phraseology.— Eu 

(2) Euseb. lib viii cap 13 — Ed. (3) Sozomen, lib, i cap 6 — Ed. 

(4) Euseb de Vita Constant hb i cap. 15, 16. Sozomen lib i. cap 6 — Ed. 
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was very strange, taking the first beginning in his flesh outwardly, TheTmtk 
from thence it proceeded more and more to the inward parts of his 
body. For about the middle of the privy members of his body there ^ 
happened unto him a sudden abscess to form, and afterwards in the 3*03* 
fundament a spongy ulcer or fistula ; both of which consumed and to 
ate into his entrails, out of the which came forth an innumerable 
multitude of worms, with such a pestiferous stink, that no man could 
abide him ; and so much more, for that all the grossness of his body, by 
abundance of meat before he fell sick, was turned also into fat ; which 
fat now putrefied and stinking, was so uglisome and horrible, that none 
that came to him could abide the sight thereof. By reason whereof, Gaienus 
the physicians who had him in cure, not able to abide the intolerable 
stink, some of them were commanded to be slain ; others, because siciaub 
they could not heal him, being so swollen and past hope of cure, were 
also cruelly put to death.^ At length, being put in remembrance that 
this disease was sent of God, he began to forethink the wickedness 
that he had done against the saints of God ; and so coming again to 
himself, first confesseth to God all his offences ; then, calling them 
unto him who were about him, forthwith commanded all men to 
cease from the persecution of the Christians : requiring moreover that 
they should set up his imperial proclamations, for the restoring 
and re-edifying of their temples, and that they should obtain of the 
Christians in their assemblies (which without all fear and doubt they 
might be bold to make), that they would devoutly pray to their God 
for the emperor. Then forthwith was the persecution stayed, and the 
imperial proclamations in every city were set up, containing the 
retraction or countermand of those things which against the Christians 
were before decreed, the copy whereof ensueth*: 


Amongst the other plans which ws had conceived for the public profit and His coun- 
convenience, it was early our wish to reform all things according to the ancient 
laws and the national principles of the Romans ; especially to devise means of the 
whereby the Christians, who have relinquished the opinions and usages of their Chub- 
parents, might be brought back to a light mind. For such a degree of arrogance 
and folly has (by some fancy) possessed them, that they will not follow the 
sanctions of their ancestors, which ’tis likely they also had before received from 
their parents ; but they make laws for themselves, and observe them, just 
according to their own individual fancy and arbitrement, assembling large 
multitudes of people in divers places. Therefore, when we had published such 
an edict as should oblige them to return to the rites and ordinances of their 
ancestors; many of them were exposed to imminent dangers, and many, 
having been actually troubled, finally underwent death in vanous forms. ^ But 
when many persisted in this madness, and we perceived they did neither 
exhibit a due worship to the celestial gods, nor yet to the God of the Christians ; 
having respect to our humanity and that continued usage by which we have 
been accustomed to exercise pardon towards all sorts of men — we have thought 
good most readily to extend our indulgence in this matter also ; so that the 
Christians should again be tolerated, and that they should have license to rebmld 
the houses wherein they used to assemble themselves, and that they may not 
in future be forced to do any thing contrary to their principles, la another 
rescript we will signify to our judges what it shall behove them to observe. 
Wherefore, in gratitude for this our indulgence, they ought to supplicate their 
God both for our welfare and that of the commonwealth, as well as their own ; 
that so, both public affairs m3y everywhere be kept m a wholesome state, and 
they themselves may live securely in their own dwellings.* 


(1) Euseb lib viii. cap 16 —Ed 


(2) Ib cap 17 The above is a new translation.— Ed 
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TheTenih But one of the Caesars, whose name was Maximin, was not well 
pleased, when this countermand was published throughout all Asia, 
““ and the provinces where he had to do. Yet he, being qualified by 
303 * this example, and feeling that it was not becoming for him to repugn 
to the pleasure of those princes who had the chief authority, viz. Con- 
313. stantine and Galerius, set forth of himself no edict touching the 
same; but commanded his oflucers by an unwritten order, that 
they should somewhat stay from the persecution of the Christians : 
of Vhich commandment of the inferior Maximin, each of them 
pubhsh- gave intelligence unto their fellows by their letters. But Sabinus, 
decree m ^ho then amongst them all had the chiefest office and dignity, to 
thlcims^ governor of every province wrote by his letter the emperor s 
tians. pleasure, in this wise : 

The majesty of our most sacred lords the emperors, with most earnest and 
devout care, long since determined to lender the minds of all men conformable 
to a holy and correct way of living; so that they who seemed to have embraced 
usages different from those of the Romans should exhibit the due worship to 
the immortal gods. But the obstinate and most intractable perverseness of 
some persons was arrived at such a pass, that neither could the justice of the 
imperial edict prevail with them to recede from their own resolutions, nor the 
punishment annexed strike any tenor into them. Since, theiefore, it happened 
on this account, that many precipitated themselves into danger, the sacred 
majesty of our lords the most puissant emperors, considering (according to their 
innate generosity and piety) that it was far from the intention of their sacred 
majesties to involve people in so great a danger for such a cause as this, cbaiged 
my excellency to write to your wisdom, that if evidence should be bi ought 
against any of the Christians of his following that way of worship obseived 
by his sect, you should set him free fiom all danger and molestation, and that 
you should deem none worthy to be punished on tliH pietext ,*^ince it has 
evidently appeared in all this time, that they can by no means be peisuaded to 
desist fiom their peiverse'^stuhbornness. Your prudence therefore is enjoined 
to write to the curators,^ to the magistrates, and to the presidents of the villages 
belonging to every city, that they may understand, that for the futiu e they 
are not to pay any attention to that edict.2 

Perse- The govemors therefore of the provinces, supposing this to be 
cSlSh the determinate pleasure (and not feigned) of Maximin, did first 
fordtiine advertise thereof the rustical and pagan multitude : after that, they 
released and set at liberty all such prisoners as were condemned to 
the metal-mines and to perpetual imprisonment for their faith, 
thinking thereby (wherein indeed they were deceived) tha^the doing 
thereof would please Maximin, This, therefore, seemed to tliem as 
unlooked for as light to travellers in a dark night. They gather 
ri‘u dels ^^^®^^selves together in every city, they call their synods and councils, 
at, know- and much marvel at the sudden change and alteration. The infidels 
God?.nhe themselves extol the only and true God of the Christians. The 
Christians receive again all their former liberties ; and such as fell 
away before in the time of persecution, repent themselves, and after 
One penance done, tliey returned again to the congregation. Now the 
aUeration Christiaiis rejoiccd in every city, praising God with hymns and 
another, psalms.® This was a marvellous-sudden alteration of the church, 
from^ a most unhappy state into a better. But scarce suffered 
Maximin the tyrant the same state of afialrs six months unviolated 
to continue ; for whatsoever seemed to make for the subversion of 

(1) Ao-yjo-Tot, receivers general —Ed 

(2) Euseta lib ix cap 1 A nt w tr«n!slat.on —Ed. 


(31 Ibid. 
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the same peace (yet scarcely hatched), that only did he meditate. TieTentn 
And first of all he took from the Christians all liberty and leave for 
them to assemble and congregate in churchyards, on some pretext or 
other. After that he sent certain miscreants unto the Antiochians, 303 * 
to solicit them against the Christians, and to provoke them to ask of to 
him, as a great favour, that he would not suffer any Christian to in- 3 ^ 3 . 
habit in their country : and amongst them was one Theotecnus, a The 
most wicked miscreant, and an enchanter, and a most deadly enemy prl^lce 
apinst the Christians. He first made the way whereby the Chris- 
tians were put out of credit and accused to the emperor ; to which 
base end, he also erected a certain idol of Jupiter to be worshipped 
of the enchanters and conjurers, and mingled the same worship with 
ceremonies, full of deceiveable witchcraft. Lastly, he caused the 
same idol to give this sound out of his mouth, that is : “Jupiter 
commandeth the Christians to be banished out of the city and 
suburbs of the same, as enemies unto him.” And the same sentence 
did the rest of the governors of the provinces publish against the 
Christians ; and thus, at length, persecution began to kindle against 
them. Maximin also appointed priests in every city to offer sacrifice 
unto idols, and high-priests over these; and inveigled all those 
that were in great offices under him, that they should do all in their 
power against the Christians, and that they should with new-devised 
stratagems against them (as that would please him) put as many to 
death ras by any means they might.^ They also did counterfeit vain 
certain “ Acts” of Pilate and our Saviour Christ, foil of blasphemy, of 
and sent the same into all the dominion of Maximin ; by their letters a|KnsT 
commanding^ that the same should be published and set up in every 
city and suburbs of the same, and that they should be delivered to religion 
the schoolmasters, to cause their scholars to learn the same by rote.^ 

After that, one named “ praefectus castrorum”* (whom the Romans a devised 
call “ Dux”) at Damascus, in Phoenicia, allured certain light women, tion 
taken out of the market-place, by threats of torture, that they should thfcSis- 
openly say in writing, that they were once Christians, and that they 
knew what wicked and lascivious acts the Christians were wont to 
practise amongst themselves upon the Sundays; and what other 
thfogs they thought good to make more of their own head, to the 
slander of the Christians. The captain showeth unto the emperor 
their words, as though it had been so indeed ; and the emperor by 
and by commanded the same to be published throughout every city. 
Furthermore, they did hang in the midst of every city (which was Maxi- 
never done before) the emperor’s edicts against the Christians, graven counter- 
in tables of brass. And the children in the schools, with great noise 
and clapping of hands, did all the day resound “ Jesus and Pilate,” 
and the contumelious blasphemies contained in those counterfeit 
“ Acts,” after a most despiteful manner.^ And this is the copy of the 
edict, which Maximin caused to be fastened to the pillars, fraught 
with all arrogant and insolent hate against God and Christ : 

(1) See Euseb. lib. ix. cap. 3, 4.— Ed. (2) Id. lib i cap 9 , lib. ix. cap. 4.~Ed 

(8) Srparo7r€ddpxti^> Euseb. “ the lieutenant.” The chief magistrates in the emperor's pro- 
vinces exercised both the civil and military functions (see Adam’s Rom. Ant.), and bore military 
titles. The “magistrates” at Alexandria, mentioned supr^, p 210, also 240, are called 'SrpaTtjyoi 
in the Greek, and answered to our “ shenffe ” (See Valesius’s notes on that passage.) It is evi- 
dent, however, that the chief magistrate of the province, or “ lieutenant,” is here meant. See 
mfrU, p. 256, notel. —Ed. , (4) Euseh. lih. ix. cap. 5, 7,— Ed. 
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TheTenth The human mind, weak and yet presumptuous as it is,— having shaken off 
Petsecu- and dispersed eveiy cloud and mist of error which heretofore invested the 
senses of men (not so much wicked as wretched) involved in the fatal 
^ D night of ignorance — ^has now at length disceraed, that all things are undouht- 
3*03 * oi’dered and settled by the gracious providence of the immortal gods. You 

tQ cannot conceive how grateful, delightful, and acceptable a thing it was to us, 
313 when you gave such a proof of your pious disposition towards the gods ; though 

^ before this, no person was ignorant what reverence and religious worship you 

The copy giiowed towards the immortal gods; to whom you are well known, not by 
covSer!" a faith of hare and empty words, but by a course of astonishing and glorious 
mand actions ; upon which account your city may deservedly be styled — The seat 
Safnst mansion of the immortal gods.” ^ For it is evident by many instances 

the Chris- that she flourisheth through the presence of the celestial deities in her. For 
tians. Iq J yQur city — ^as soon as it perceived that the followers of that accursed 
vanity began to creep again, and [revive] like a smouldering fire, which, 
when the embers are stirred up, bursteth out afresh in a very great blaze— neglect- 
ing every thing that was for its own particular benefit, and overlooking former 
supplications made to us in its own behalf — immediately, without the least delay, 
had recourse to our piety as to the metropolis of all religion, petitioning for 
some remedy and assistance. ’Tis evident that the gods have instilled into 
your minds this wholesome resolution, on account of your faithful perseverance 
Wicked in your religion. Yea, the most high and mighty Jupiter (who presides over 
phemy. famous city, and preserveth your country gods, your wives and 

The children, your families and houses, from all manner of evil) hath breathed into 
T^rorks of your minds this salutary resolution ; plainly demonstrating thereby what an 
excellent, noble, and salutary thing it is, with due^ reverence to adore the im- 
faiseiy mortal gods and to approach their sacred ceremonies. For what man can there 
to^dMd^ be found so foolish and so void of all reason, as not to perceive, that it is 
stocks and through the gracious care of the gods that it cometh to pass — that the earth 
idols. denies not the seeds committed to it, frustrating the hopes of the husISandmen 
Horrible -^ith vain expectations ; and that th^ aspect of impious war is not immovably 
phemy. men’s bodies are not perpetually pining to death 

through a corrupt and disordered state of the air ; and that the «ea, tossed with 
the blowing of furious winds, doth not swell and overflow ; and that sudden 
blasts, breaking forth unexpectedly, do not raise a destructive hurricane : and 
lastly, that the earth (the nurse and mother of all things), shaken by a horrid 
trembling, doth not heave from its own inmost caverns ; or that the mountains 
which lie upon it are not engulfed in the opehing chasms. All these cala- 
mities — ^yea, far more horrible than these — ^have often occurred, as every one 
knoweth. And all these evils lay upon ms, because of the pernicious error and 
empty folly of those wicked men, at the precise time when it abounded in their 
souls, and (as I may say) burdened the whole earth with shame and confusion. 
[And after the interposition of some words he continues] But now — ^let men 
cast their eyes over the corn fields, flourishing in the wide champaign and 
waving with ears ; and upon the meadows blooming with flowers and grass 
after seasonable showers ; let them consider the state of the air h(^w temperate 
and calm it is again become. In future let all men rejoice, for that by your 
piety, by your sacrifices, and religious worship, the fuiy of that most powerful and 
stern god Mars is appeased ; and for this reason let them securely solace them- 
selves in the quiet enjoyment of a most serene peace.2 And, as many as have 
wholly abandoned that blind error, and from their wanderings have returned 
to a right and sound temper of mind — let them specially rejoice as they would 
do, had they been delivered from an unforeseen tempest or a dangerous disease ; 
assured, that for the remainder of their lives they will reap sweet enjoyment. 
But if any shall wilfully persist in their execrable folly, let them be banished 
and driven far from your city and neighbourhood, according to your request; 
that by this means your city, being (in consequence of your commendable 
anxiety in this affair) freed from all pollution and impiety, may (agreeably to 

(1) “ Crediderunt -veteres certis diebus decs in quasdam tubes ipsis acceptas commeare, easqne 
tvtdriiiias Bewv appellabant. Sic apnd Delios et Milesios adventus Apollinis colebatur, apud 
Argivos Dianas, ut scribit Menander Rhetor in cap de hy^ia aTron-ejLiTrTtKotc Vales, not in 
Euseb. ix. 7, ubiplura Something of this kind seems to'"be meant by Callnnachus ; {hym tn 
Apol, 9) CLiroWm oit iravrl ^aetverat, aXV otis hcr6\6s. — En. 

(2) The hke argument of weather and com, and plenty, made the unfaithful Jews, and also 
makes now our faithless Papists. 
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its natural inclination) attend with due devotion upon the sacrifices of the TheTenth 
immortal gods. And that you may know how acceptable your petition on this 
subject was to us, and how predisposed our soul is to gracious acts of its own . 

voluntary motion, and without any memorializing or solicitation; we permit a.D. 
your devotion to ask whatever magnificent gift you may desire to have pre- 30S * 
sented to you, in recompense of this your godly disposition. Now, therefore, 
make it your business to ask and receive some great boon; for you shall 

obtain it without any delay. And this, once being granted to your city, shall be ^ 

a testimony throughout all ages of your most fervent piety towards the im- 
mortal gods ; and shall also be an evidence to your children and descendants, 
that^ for this excellent course of life you received due rewards from our 
gracious goodness.i 

Thus came it to pass that at length the persecution was as great as 
ever it was, and the magistrates of every province were very disdainful 
against the Christians, condemning some to death, and some to exile. 

Among whom they condemned three Christians at Emisa in Phoe- 
nicia ; among whom was Sylvanus the bishop of Emisa, a very old 
man, having been forty years in that function. Lucian, a presby- 
ter of Antioch, being brought to Nicomedia, after he had e:iibited 
to the emperor his apology concerning the doctrine of the Christians, 
was cast into prison, and afterward put to death. At Alexandria, 

Peter, the most worthy bishop of that church, was beheaded, with 
whom many other Egyptian bishops also died.® In Amassea [a city The per- 
of Cappadocia], Bringas, the lieutenant of Maximin, had at that time 
the executing of that persecution.® Quirinus, the bishop of Siscia mm the 
in Croatia, having a millstone tied about his neck, was thrown head- 
long from the bridge into the flood, and there a long wliile floated 
above the w^er ; and, having spoken to the' lookers-on, that they 
should not be dismayed with that his punishment, prayed fervently 
that he might be, and was with much ado, drowned.* At Rome died 
Marcellinus the bishop, as saith Platina ; also Timothy the presbyter, 
with many other bishops and priests were martyred. To conclude, 
many in sundry places everywhere were martyred, whose names® the 
book, intituled “ Fasciculus temporum,” declareth ; ® as, Victorian, Ex Faeci- 
Symphorian, Oastorius with his wife, Castulus ; Csesarius ; Mennas ; 

Nobilis ; Peter, Dorotheus, and Gorgonius ; and other innumerable 
martyrs ; Erasmus ; Boiiiface ; Juliana ; Cosmas and Damian ; Basi- cosmas, 
lian, with seven others ; Dorothea, Theophilus, Theodosia ; Vitalis, 
and Agricola; Ascla*^ and Philemon; Irenmus; Januarius, Festus, 
and Desiderius ; Gregory, a presbyter of Spoleto ; Agape, Chionia, 
and Irene ; Theodora, and two hundred threescore and ten other Two 
martyrs; Plorian; Primus and Felician; Vitus, Modestus, andj£eJ®^ 
Crescentia; Alban; Rogatian and Donatian; Pancras; Catharina ; ® “d 
Margareta ; Lucia the Virgin ; Agnes ; Christopher Simplicius, tyrs. 
Faustin, and Beatrix; Pantaleon; George; Justus; Leocadia; An- 
tonia, and other more (to an infinite number), suffered martyrdom in 
this persecution, whose names God hath written in the book of life ; 
also Felix ; Victor with his parents ; Lucia the widow, and Geminian ; 

(1) Euset. lib. ix. cap. 7 , whence the above translation is made.— En. 

(2) Ibid, cap 6, 7. — En. (3) Niceph. lib. vii. cap. 44 , — Ed 

(4) See Mart. Rom., by Baronins, p. 267, edit. 1589.— En. (5) Chron Euseb —Ed. 

(6) The foUowmg hst is somewhat corrected. It is taken from various cbromcles, “ Fasciculi 
temporam,” (Cent. Magd ) See supr^,"^. 183, note 6.— En 

(7) See Baron, an. 310, § 24 — En. 

(8) Spanheimhas examined her history, which must rank, apparently, amongst the fabulous'. 

‘ Hist. Ohnst. ssec.” 4, col. 819 —Ed. (9) See Appendix.— E®. 
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TheTenth with threescore and nineteen others ; Sabinus ; Anastasia and Chiy- 
sogon ; Felix and Adauctus ; Adrian, Natalia, JJugeniaJ Agnes also, 
'T-^when she Tvas but thirteen years old, was martyred. Eusebius 
3 Q 3 rehearseth these kinds of torments and punishments ; that is to say, 
to fire, wild beasts, the sword, crucifixion, drowning in the depths of the 
313. sea, the cutting and burning of the members, the thrusting out of the 
Gemiman eyes, maiming of the whole body, hunger, the mines, imprisonment, 
three- and whatsoever other cruelty the magistrates could devise. All which 
nSIS? notwithstanding, the godly ones, rather than that they would do 
martyrs sacrifice, as they were bid, manfully endured. Neither were the 
kmds of women any thing at all behind ; for they, being enticed to the filthy 
torments Qf their bodies, rather sufiPered banishment, or willingly killed 
themselves.*^ Neither yet could the Christians live safely in the wil- 
derness, but were fetched even from thence to death and torments ; 
insomuch that this latter persecution under Maximin (a tyrant rather 
than a prince) was more grievous than was the former, cruel as 
that was.® 

And forsomuch as ye have heard the cruel edict of Maximin prox 
claimed against the Christians, graven in brass, which he thought 
perpetually should endure to the abolishing of Christ and his religion ; 
now mark again the great handywork of God, which immediately fell 
upon the same, checking the proud presumption of the tyrant, 
proving all to be false and contrary, that in the brazen proclamation 
The work was Contained. For whereas the aforesaid edict boasted so njuch of 
agSst prosperity and plenty of all things in the same time of this per- 
iafd^Sct Christians, suddenly befel such unseasonable drought, 

Seproud with famine and pestilence among the people, besides -also the wars 
Armenians,^ that all was found untrue that he had bragged 
prociama- so much of before. By reason of which famine and pestilence the 
empSor® people Were greatly consumed, insomuch that one measure of wheat 
was sold for two thousand and five hundred pieces of money of Attic 
drachms by reason whereof innumerable died in the cities, but many 
more in the country and villages, so that most part of the husband- 
men and countrymen died up with the famine and pestilence. Divers 
there were which bringing out their best treasure, were glad to 
give it for any kind of sustenance, were it never so little. Others, 
selling away their possessions, fell by reason thereof to extreme 
poverty and beggary. Certain, eating grass, and feeding on other 
unwholesome herbs, were fain to relieve themselves with such food 
as did hurt and poison their bodies. Also a number of women 
of good family in the cities, being brought to extreme misery and 
A terrible penury, were constrained to come forth, and fall to begging in the 
among market-place. Some others, pined and withered like ghosts, without 
then p?r- reeling and staggering this way and that, from inability to 

secmors^ Stand fell down in the middle of the streets, and lying at full length 
® • with their faces downward, craved for some little morsel of bread to 
be given them ; and being at the last gasp, ready to give up the 
ghost, and not able to utter any other words, still dolefully they cried 


(1) Tillemont's MSmoires, tom. v. pt i. p 253.— Ed. 

(2) Euseb lib.vhi. cap. 14, and “ DeLaudibus Const.” cap. 7 . — Ed 

(3) See Euseb. lib. ix. cap 6 .— Ed. 

(4) Eusebius, hb. ix. cap 8 The medimnus, or measure, contained six modii, or a little more 
than SIX pecks. Four Attic drachms were equal to about half-a-crovni.— Ed. 
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out, that they Tvere hungry. Of the richer sort, divers there were TheTmth 
who, being weary with the number of beggars and askers, after they 
had bestowed largely upon them, became hard-hearted, fearing lest ^ 
they should fall into the same misery themselves, as those who 303* 
begged. By reason whereof, the market-places, streets, lanes, and to 
alleys, were full of dead and naked bodies, which lay cast out and 313. 
unburied, to the pitiful and grievous beholding of them that saw 
theni ; whereof many were eaten of dogs : for which cause they that 
survived fell to the killing of dogs, lest they, running mad, should fall 
upon them and kill them. 

In like manner the pestilence, scattering through all houses and Pesfa- 
ages of men, did no less consume them ; especially those who through among 
having plenty of victuals had escaped famine. Wherefore the rich 
governors of provinces, and presidents, and innumerable magistrates, 
being the more apt to receive the infection by reason of their plenty, 
were quickly dispatched and turned up their heels. Thus the mise- 
rable multitude being consumed with famine and with pestilence, all 
places were full of mourning ; neither was there any thing else seen 
but wailing and weeping in every corner. So that death, what for 
famine and pestilence, in short time brake up and consumed whole 
households, two or three dead bodies being borne out together from 
the same house in one funeral. These were the rewards of the vain 
brags of Maximin and his edicts, which he did publish in all towns 
and qities against us. 

At which time it was evident to all men, how diligent and charitable The eha- 
the Christians were to all men in this their miserable extremity. 

For they only, in all this time of distress, showed compassion upon 
them, travailing every day, some in tending the sick, and some in enemies, 
burying the dead, who otherwise of their ovm sort were forsaken. 

Others of the Christians, calling and gathering the multitude together, 
which were in jeopardy of famine, distributed bread unto them 
whereby they ministered occasion to all men to glorify the God of 
the Christians, and to confess them to be the true worshippers of God, 
as appeared by their works. By the means and reason hereof, the 
great God and defender of the Christians, who before had showed his 
anger and indignation against all men for their wrongful afflicting of 
us, opened again unto us the comfortable light of his providence ; so 
that by means thereof peace fell unto us, as light unto them that sit 
in darkness, to the great admiration of all men, who easily perceived 
God himself to be a perpetual Director of our affairs ; who many 
times chasteneth his people with calamities for a time to exercise 
them, but after sufflcient correction again showeth himself merciful 
and favourable to those who with trust call upon him.* 

By the narration of these things heretofore premised, taken out of The wis- 
the History of Eusebius, like as it is manifest to see, so it is wonderful pJhcj^of 
to mark and note, how those counsels and rages of the Gentiles achieved 
against Christ and his Christians, when they seemed most sure against ins own 
them, were most against themselves ; and whereby they thought 
most to confound the church and religion of Christ, the same turned ' 
most to their own confiision, and to the profit and"* praise of the sapw^nte^ 

(1) “ Let your light so shine among men, that they may see ygui good worhs, and glorify your tia,” 
Father which is in heaven .V 

(2) Euseb. lib ix, cap, 8 , whence a few expressions in the text have been changed-— -En. 
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TkeTenth Ohxistiaiis ; God, of his marvellous wisdom, so ordering and disposing 
^VonT the end of things. For whereas the brazen edict of the emperor pro- 
~~ mised temperate weather, God sent drought ; whereas it promised 
303’ plenty, God immediately sent upon them famine and penury ; whereas 
to it promised health, God struck them even upon the same with grievous 
313. pestilence, and with other more calamities, in such sort that the most 
relief they had was chiefly by the Christians ; to the great praise of 
them, and to the honour of our God. 

The pro- Thus most plainly and evidently was then verified the true promise 

ch?if of Christ to his church, affirming and assuring us, that the gates of 
verified. plm.ll not prevail against his church builded upon his faith as 
sufficiently may appear by these ten persecutions above specified and 
p?lvaiT^ described ; wherein as no man can deny but that Satan and his ma- 
against Jignaut world have essayed the uttermost of their power and might 
church to overthrow the church of Jesus, so must all men needs grant, who 
upon ttie read these stories, that when Satan and the gates of hell have done 
chnsf worst, yet have they not prevailed against this mount of Sion, 
nor ever shall. For else what was here to be thought, — ^where so 
many emperors and tyrants together, Dioclesian, Maximian, Galerius, 
Maximin, Severus, Maxentius, Licinius, with their captains and 
officers, were let loose, like so many lions, upon a scattered and 
unarmed flock of sheep, intending nothing else but the utter subver- 
sion of Christianity ; and especially also when laws were set up in brass 
against the Christians, as a thing perpetually to stand ; — what was here 
to be looked for, but a final desolation of the name and religion of 
Christians ? But what followed, partly ye have heard, partly more is 
to be marked, as in the story followetL 

I showed before how Maxentius, the son of Maximian, was set up 
at Rome by the praetorian soldiers to be emperor. Whereunto the 
senate, although they were not consenting, yet for fear they were not 
resisting. Maximian his father, who had before deprived himself 
with Dioclesian, hearing of this, took heart again to him, to resume 
his dignity, and so laboured to persuade Dioclesian also to do the 
same : but when he could not move him thereunto, he repaireth to 
Rome, thinking to wrest the empire out of his son’s hands. But 
when the soldiers would not suffer that, of a crafty purpose he flieth 
to Constantine in France, under pretence to complain of Maxentius 
his son, but in very deed to kill Constantine. Notwithstarlding, that 
conspiracy being detected by Fausta the daughter of Maximian, whom 
The death Constantine had married, so was Constantine through the grace of G od 
of Maxi- preserved, and Maximian retired back : in the which his flight, by the 
inian yj-Qj he was apprehended, and so put to death. And this is the end 
of Maximian. 

Wicked- Now let us retum to Maxentius again, who all this while reigned 
SiSeL at Rome with tyranny and wickedness intolerable, much like to another 
Shed! Pliaraoh or Nero ; for he slew the most part of his noblemen, and 
took from them their goods. And sometimes in his rage he would 
destroy great multitudes of the people of Rome by his soldiers, as 
Eusebius declareth.^ Also he left no mischievous nor lascivious act 
unattempted, but was the utter enemy of ajl womanly chastity ; -who 


(1) Matt. XVI 18. 

(2) Euseb lib. viii cap. 14. « De Vita Const ” hb. i. cap 33-36 .— Ed. 
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used to send the honest wives, whom he had adulterated, with shame neTenth 
and dishonesty unto their husbands (being worthy senators), after 
that he had ravished them. He abstained from no adulterous act, """ 
but was inflamed with the unquenchable lust of deflowering of women, 203 ' 
Lsetus declareth that he being that time far in love with a noble and to 
chaste gentlewoman of Rome, sent unto her such courtiers of his as 313. 
were meet for that pm-pose, whom also he had in greater estimation a shame- 
than any others, and with such was wont to consult about matters for 
the common weal. These first fell upon her husband and murdered 
him within his own house then when they could by no means, 
neither with fear of the tyrant, or with threatening of death, pull her 
away from him, at length she, being a Christian, desired leave of them 
to go into her chamber, and after her prayers she would accomplish 
that which they requested. And when she had gotten into her 
chamber under this pretence, she killed herself. But the courtiers, 
when they saw that the woman tarried so long, they, being displeased 
therewith, brake open the doors, and found her there lying dead. 

Then returned they, and declared this matter to the emperor ; who 
was so far past shame, that, instead of repentance, he was the more 
set on fire in attempting the like. 

He was also much addicted to the art magical, which to execute he a mon- 
was more fit than for the imperial dignity. Also sometimes he would hkeiSSd 
rip women with child ; sometimes he would search the bowels of new- 
born jnfants. Often he would invocate devils in a secret manner, 
and by the answers of them he sought to repel the wars which he 
knew Constantine and Licinius prepared against him. And to the 
end he might the better perpetrate his mischievous and wicked 
attempts, which in his ungracious mind he had conceived, according 
to his purpose, in the beginning of his reign he feigned himself to be 
a favourer of the Christians ; in which thing doing, thinking to make a lively 
the people of Rome his friends, he commanded that they should cease 
from persecuting the Christians. And he himself in the mean season 
abstained from no contumelious vexation of them, till that he began 
at the last to show himself an open persecutor of them : at which 
time, as Zonaras writeth, he most cruelly raged against the Christians 
thereabouts, vexing them with all manner of injuries. Which things 
he in no less wise did, than Maximin, as Eusebius® seemeth to affirm. 

And Plat Jna declareth, in the life of Marcellinus the bishop [of Rome], 
that he banished a certain noble woman of Rome, because she gave her 
goods to the church. 

Thus, by the grievous tyranny and unspeakable wickedness of this 
Maxentius the citizens and senators of Rome being much grieved send to 
and oppressed, sent their complaints with letters unto Constantine, 
with much suit and most hearty petitions, desiring him to help and succour, 
release their country and city of Rome ; who, hearing and imder- 
standing their miserable and pitiful state, and ^eved therewith not a 
little, first sendeth by letters to Maxentius, desiring and exhorting him 
to restrain his corrupt doings and great cruelty. But when no letters 
nor exhortations would prevail, at length pitying the woful case of 

(1) Uaetus expressly states, that the husband, for fear of being put to death, consented that his 
strife should he earned off. Eusebius makes the same statement, and also that he was prefect of 
Rome at the tnne. (Hist, hh. viu. cap. 14. Vit. Const lib. i. cap. 34 ) Ru£5nas says her name 
was Sophroniav— Ed. (2) Euseh. hh. vni cap. 14.— Ed. 
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TheTenth the Romaiis, he gathered together his power and army in Britain 
and France, therewith to repress the violent rage of that tyrant : thus 
- 7 Constantine, sufficiently appointed with strength of men, but espe- 
303 strength of Grod, entered his journey coming towards Italy, 

to which was about the last year of the persecution. Maxentius, under- 
313. standing of the coming of Constantine, and trusting more to his 
Maxen- devilish art of magic than to the good-will of his subjects, which he 
feakdfor deserved, durst not show himself out of the city, nor encounter 
h!s magw with him in the open field, but with privy garrisons laid wait for him 
ceryf'*''' by the way in sundry straits, as he should come ; with whom Constan- 
tine had divers skirmishes, and by the power of the Lord did ever 
vanquish them and put them to flight.^ Notwithstanding, Constantine 
yet was in no great comfort, but in great care and dread in his mind 
(approaching now near unto Rome) for the magical charms and sorce- 
ries of Maxentius, wherewith he had vanquished before Severus, sent 
by Galerius against him, as hath been declared, which made also 
Constantine the more afraid. Wherefore, being in great doubt and 
perplexity in himself, and revolving many things in his mind, what 
, help he might have against the operations of his charming (who used 
to rip open women great with child, and to take his de^ish charms 
by the entrails of the new-born infants, with such other like feats of 
devilishness which he practised), these things (I say) Constantine 
doubting and revolving in his mind, in his journey drawing toward 
the city, and casting up his eyes many times to heaven, in the jpouth 
part, about the going down of the sun,^ he saw a great brightness in 
A miracle heaven, appearing in the similitude of a cross, with certain stars of 
appeSing cqual bigness, giving this inscription like Latin letters, “ In hoc 
Xantme vince,” that IS, In this overcome.'” ® This miraculous vision to be 
inheaven. true, for the luorc credit, Eusebius Pamphilus in the first book of his 
sionre- “ Dc Vita Constautini’’ doth witness moreover, that he had heard 
and titi- Coustautine himself oftentimes report, and also to swear this 

iied by to be true and certain, which he did see with his own eyes in heaven, 
and also his soldiers about him. At the sight whereof when he was 
greatly astonied, and consulting with his men upon the meaning 
thereof, behold, in the night season in his sleep, Christ appeared to 
him with the sign of the same cross which he had seen before, bidding 
him to make the figuration thereof, and to carry it in his wars before 
him, and so should he have the victory,* 

Wherein is to be noted, good reader, that this sign of the cross, 
concern- and these letters added withal In hoc vince,” was given to him of 
mitenai Grod, uot to induce any superstitious worship or opinion of the cross, 
sross as though the cross itself had any such power or strength in it, to 
obtain victory ; but only to bear the meaning of another thing, that 
is, to be an admonition to him to seek and aspire to the knowledge 
and faith of Him who was crucified upon the cross, for the salvation 
of him and of all the world, and so to set forth the glory of his name, 

(1) Euseb lib. ix. cap 9 “ De Vita Const ” hb. i cap 26, 37 .— Ed 

(2) ^A[X(pi ^eo-Ti^^pivaff wpoy 7j3n Tjjy fijxipai dironXivovarrjt (Enseb. “ De Vita Const ” lib.i. 
cap. 28) literally, About tbe mendian hours of the sun, when the day was now declining ” Vale- 
S 1 U 8 supposes the event to have happened about three o’clock in the afternoon ; and Lactantius (“ De 
Morte Persec "cap 44) states it to have been October 27th, the anniversary of Maxentius’s accession, 
which took place six years before, October 27th, a d. 306. See Pagu Crit in Baron. Ann. ad 
A D 306 et A.D 312 —Ed. 

(3) Euseb. “ de Vita Constant,” hb i. cap 28 ; Niceph lib vii. cap. 29 ; Eutrop. lib xi. , Sozom. 
hb.i cap. 3 , Socrat. hb i cap, 2, Urspergensis Chronic , Paul. Diacon. hb. 11. — Ed. 

(4) Euseb. “ De Vita Const ” hb i cap. 28, 29.— Ed 
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as afterward it came to pass. This by the way. 
matter. 


Now to the TheTenth 
Perseeu- 


tion. 


The next day following after this night’s vision, Constantine caused ^ ^7 
a cross after the same figuration to be made of gold and precious stone, 3*03 
and to be borne before him instead of his standard ; and so with to 


much hope of victory, and great confidence, as one armed from heaven, 
he speedeth himself toward his enemy Against whom Maxentius, being ^onsten- 
cohstrained perforce to issue out of the city, sendeth all his power to his axniy 
jbin with him in the field beyond the river Tiber ; where Maxentius, 
craftily breaking down the bridge called “ Pons Milvius,” caused Maxen- 
another deceitful bridge to be made of boats and wherries, being in his 
joined together and covered over with boards and planks, in manner 
of a bridge, thinking therewith to take Constantine as in a trap. But 
herein came to pass, that which in the seventh Psalm is written, He 
made a pit and digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he made ; 

. his mischief shall return upon his own head, and his violent dealing 
shall come down upon his own pate which here in this Maxentius 
was rightly verified ; for after the two hosts did meet, he, being not 
able to sustain the force of Constantine fighting under the cross of 
Christ against him, was put to such a flight, and driven to such an ® ® * 
exigence, that, in retiring back upon the same bridge which he did 
jay for Constantine (for haste, thinking to get the city), he was over- own^* 
turned by the fall of his horse into the b^ottom of the flood ; and 
there with the weight of his armour he, and a great part of his beaten 
'inerT, was drowned : representing unto us the like example of Pharaoh 
and his host drowned in the Red Sea, who not unaptly seemeth to 
bear a prophetical figuration of this Maxentius. For as the children 
of Israel were in long thraldom and persecution in Egypt under tyrants 
there, till the drowning of this Pharaoh theirdast persecutor ; so was pharaoh 
this Maxentius the last persecutor in the Roman monarchy of the 
Christians ; whom this Constantine, fighting under the cross of Christ, com- 
did vanquish, and set the Christians at liberty ; who before had been 
persecuted now three hundred years in Rome, as hath been hitherto oid 
in this history declared. Wherefore as the Israelites with their Moses 5 mentve- 
at the drowning of their Pharaoh, sang gloriously unto the Lord, who 
miraculously had cast down the horse and horsemen into the sea,^^ so 
no less rejoicing and exceeding gladness was here, to see the glorious victorious 
hand ofthe Lord Christ fighting with his people, and vanquishing his 


enemies and persecutors.® 

In histories we read of many victories and great conquests gotten, 
yet we never read, nor ever shall, of any victory so wholesome, so 
commodious, so opportune to mankind as this was ; which made an 
end of so much bloodshed, and obtained so much liberty and life to 
the posterity of so many generations. For albeit that some persecu- 
tion was yet stirring in the East countries by Maximin and Licinius, 
as shall be declared; yet in Rome, and in all the West parts, no 
martyr died after this heavenly victory gotten. And also in the East 
parts, the said Constantine, with the said cross borne before him, 
consequently upon the same, so vanquished the tyrants, and so esta- 
blished the peace of the church, that for the space of a just thousand 


(1) Eusel) “ De Vita Const " lib. i cap. 30.— Ed (2) Exod. xv. 

(3) Euseb. lib. ix. cap. 9. “ De Vita Const.” lib i 38.— En 
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TheTenth yesxB after that, we read of no set persecution against the Christians, 
unto the time of John Wickliff; when the bishops of Rome began 
-T” with fire to persecute the true members of Christ, as in further process 
303 of this history (Christ granting) shall appear. So happy, so glorious 
to (as I said), was this victory of Constantine, surnamed the Great. For 
313. the joy and gladness whereof, the citizens who had sen^for him before, 
with exceeding triumph brought him into the city of Rome, where he 
with the cross was most honourably received, and celebrated the space 
of seven days together ; having, moreover, in the market-place, his 
image set up, holding in his right hand the sign of the cross, with this 
inscription : “ With this wholesome sign, the true token of fortitude, 
I have rescued and delivered our city from the yoke of the 
tyrant.”^ 

By this heavenly victory of Constantine, and by the death of 
Maxentius, no little tranquillity came unto the church of Christ: 
although, notwithstanding, in the East churches the storm of this 
tenth persecution was not yet altogether quieted, but that some tail 
thereof in those parts remained for the space of two or three years. 
But of this we mind to speak (Christ willing) hereafter. In the 
mean season, to return again to'the West parts here in Europe, where 
Constantine then had most to do, great tranquillity followed, and 
long continued in the church without any open slaughter for a thou- 
sand years together^ (to the time of John Wickliff and the Wal- 
denses, as is before touched), by the means of the godly beguiling 
of good Constantine ; who, with his fellow Licinius, being now esta- 
blished in their dominion, eftsoons set forth their general proclamation 
or edict, not constraining therein any man to any religion,*-but giving 
liberty to all men, both for the Christians to persist in their profes- 
sion without any danger, and for other men freely to adjoin with 
them, whosoever pleased. Which thing was very well taken, and 
highly allowed, of the Romans and all wise men. The copy of the 
edict or constitution here ensueth. 

The Copy of the Imperial Constitution® of Constantine and Licinius, 

for the Establishing of the Free Worshipping of God after the 

Christian Religion.** 

The cop7 Having long since perceived, that liberty in religion ought not tc^ be with- 

toiperial every one who hath a mmd and will of his own on the subject 

constita- should have the privilege of acting therein according to his own predilection, 
Constan- Orders, that all men, the Christians in particular, should be per- 

tme and i^utted to retain the creed of their respective religious persuasions. But soon 
Licinius after the decree, granting the said permission, was published, with the names 
of many different sects clearly specified therein, it so happened (accidentally 
perhaps) that some of the parties alluded to drew hack from their previous 
profession. When, therefore, by good fortune, we, Constantine and Licinius, 
emperors, had come to Milan, and had taken into consideration all matters 
which bore on the prosperity and comfort of the community j among other 
matters whteh promised to be in many ways important to all, or rather first and 

(1) “ Hoc salutan signo, veraci fortitudmis iudicio, civitatem nostram jugo tvranni ereptam 
liberavi ” Euseb. lib. ix. cap. 9. *• De Vita Const.” lib. i cap 39, 40 — En. 

(2) Note well these thousand years, and then read the twentieth chapter of the Apocalypse, 

Satan was bound up for a thousand years,” etc. 

(3) This constitution, with the exception of the opening clause, is found in the original Latin, in 
Lactantius, “ De Mort. Persecut ” cap 48, which was first published by Baluze, m his “ Miscel- 
lanea,” tom. li Paris, 1679. Its publication is there stated to have taken place ” die Iduum Juni- 
arum Const atque Licin. ter consuhbus,” s e. June 13, a.d 313. 

(4) Euseb. lib. x. cap. 6. The following is a new translation. — En. ' 
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foremost of all, we resolved to settle those which involved the reverence and 
worship of the Deity; that is, that we would grant both to the Christians and ZlnT 

all others a free choice to follow whatever religion they please ; that so, the 

Deity, or Heavenly Being (whatever it is), may be propitious both to oxjrselves A. D. 
and all our subjects. This, then, on sound and conscientious deliberation, we 303 
decided to be our will and pleasure — that no individual whatever should be to 

denied the privilege of choosing and following the religious profession of the 313. 
Christians ; and that every one should have a right of devoting his mind to that 
religion' which he thinks most agreeable to himself ; that so God may in all 
things manifest his wonted care and kindness towards us.^ It was expedient 
that we should signify to you this our will and pleasure, in order that those 
names of sects which were inserted in our former rescript to your excellency 
concerning the Christians, might be taken clean out, and every thing cancelled 
which appeared ungracious and at variance with our accustomed mildness ; and 
also that every one of those disposed to adhere to the religion of the Christians 
may now freely and constantly profess the same without any molestation. 

These things, I repeat, we resolved fully to intimate to your prudence, in order 
that you may be aware that we have thus granted to the Christians a free and 
absolute liberty of exercising their religion. And this liberty (as your excel- 
lency observes) is absolutely granted by us not only to them, but all others also 
who wish for it have the privilege allowed them of following their own religious 
profession. And it is evidently conducive to the quietness of this our time, that 
every one should have this privilege of choosing and exercising whatever reli- 
gion he pleases ; and we have ordered it so, that we might not seem in the 
least to disparage any mode of religious worship whatever. We also further 
decree in favour of the Christians, that those places of theirs wherein they used 
formerly to convene, and concerning which, in the former rescript sent to your 
excellency, a different plan was laid down, that in case it should appear that 
any persons have purchased any of them, either from our exchequer or from 
any one else, they shall restore the same to the said Christians without fee or 
demand of the price paid for them, and without impediment or evasion : and 
that, if any persons have received any of them by way of donation, they should 
forthwith re^ore them to the Christians in like manner. And if either those 
who have bought such places, or those who have received them by donation, 
desire any compensation from our goodness, let theid go to the chief justice of 
the province, and they shall be provided for by our bounty. And it shall be 
your duty to take care that all such places be restored to the society of Chris- 
tians without delay. And whereas the said Christians are known to have pos- 
sessed not only those places wherein they used to convene, but others also, not 
belonging to any individual among them, but the property of the society — 
all these places (in conformity with the law just announced) you shall order to 
be restored without any demur whatever to the said Christians, that is, to each 
society and assembly of them respectively ; the rule made in the other case being 
here also observe'd, viz. that those who shall restore the said places without 
demanding the price which they had paid for them (as aforesaid), may expect to 
be indemaified by our gracious liberality. Now, in relation to all these matters, 
you are to exert yourself vigorously, for the sake of the society of Christians 
aforesaid, that our mandate be executed as promptly as possible, by which 
means you will at the same time be providing for the general peace of the 
community. ‘ And thus (as we said before) the divine favour, which we have 
already in many cases experienced, will be secured to continue with us for ever. 

Finally, to the end that the definitive determination of these our gracious enact- 
ments may come to all men’s knowledge, it is expedient that this rescript of 
ours be put up to public view, and made known to all persons ; so that nobody 
may be ignorant of these our gracious enactments. 

By these histories I doubt not, good reader, but thou dost right Thereon ^ 
well consider and behold with thyself the marvellous working of God’s SgoX” 
mighty power ; to see so many emperors at one time conspired and 
confederate together against the Lord and Christ his anointed, whose 
names before we have recited, as Dioclesian, Maximian, Galerius, 
Maxentius, Maximin, Severus, Licinius ; who, having the subjection 
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TheTenih of the wholc woi'ld uiider their dominion, did bend and extend their 
whole might and devices to extirpate the name of Christ, and of all 
“—j— Christians. Wherein, if the power of man could have prevailed, 
303 what could they not do ? or what could they do more than they did ? 
to If policy or devices could have served, what policy was there lacking ? 
313. If torments or pains of death could have helped, what cruelty of 
torment by man could be invented which was not attempted ? If 

edicts, proclamations, written not only in tables, but engraven 
in brass, could have stood, all this was practised against the weak 
Christians. And yet, notwithstanding, to see how no counsel can 
the^Lord, against the Lord,^ note here how all these be gone, and yet 
hSnst church doth stand. First, of the taking away of 

No Maximian you have heard ; also of the death of Severus ; of the 
sSeth drowning, moreover, of Maxentius, enough hath been said. What 
against a terrible plague was upon Galerius, consuming his privy members 
Se de- with worms, hath been also described. How Dioclesian the quondam 
struction emperor, being at Salona,^ hearing of the proceedings of Constantine 
crueum-and of this edict, either for sorrow died, or, as some say, did poison 
perors. Only Maximin now in the East parts remained alive, who 

bare a deadly hatred against the Christians, and no less expressed the 
same with mortal persecution; to whom Constantine and Licinius 
caused this constitution of theirs to be delivered. At the sight 
whereof, although he was somewhat appalled and defeated of his pur- 
pose, yet forsomuch as he saw himself too weak to resist the autiiprity 
of Constantine and Licinius the superior princes, he dissembled his 
counterfeit piety, as though he himself had tendered the quiet of the 
The effect Christians, directing down a certain decree in the behalf of the Chris- 
dec?e^e tians, wherein he pretendeth to write to Sabinus aforementioned, first 
MaxSniE him tlic former decree of Dioclesian and Maximian 

made in few words, with the commandment therein contained, touching the 
his wui, persecution against the Christians. After that, he reciteth the decree 
cwJtan-^ which he himself made against them, when he came first to the im- 
Licinmf in the East part joined with Constantine. Then the 

xn the he- Countermand of another decree of his again, for the rescuing of the 
t^ctos- Christians, with such feigned and pretensed causes, as are in the same 
tians. to be seen. After that, he declareth how he, coming to Nicomedia, 
at the suit and supplication of the citizens (which he also feigned, as 
may appear before), he applying to their suit, revoked that his former 
edict, and granted them that no Christian should dwell within their 
city or territories. Upon which Sabinus also had given forth his 
letters, rehearsing withal the general recountennand sent forth by him, 
for the persecution again of the Christians. Last of all now he 
sendeth dowm again another surrecountermand, with the causes therein 
contained, touching the safety of the Christians, and tranquillity of 
them, commanding Sabinus to publish the same ; which edict of his 
recoui?" large set forth of Eusebius.® But in this surrecountermand he 
termand then dissembled, as he had done in the other before. Howbeit 
^Maxi- s]iQj.tjy after, he, making wars, and fighting a battle with Licinius, 
gssem- 'vvherein he lost the victory, coming home again, took great indig- 
nation against the priests and prophets of hi^ gods, whom before that 

(1) Psalm ii. 

/ON ^ Dalmatia, Dioclesian’s birth-place, near the modern Spalatro — En. 

(3) Euseb, hb. ix. cap. 9 — Eix ^ 
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time he had great regard unto, and honoured : upon whose answers TheTenth 
he trusting, and depending upon their enchantments, began his war 
against Licinius. But after that he perceived himself to he deceived ' 
by them, as by wicked enchanters and deceivers, and such as had 3 ^ 3 * 
betrayed his safety and person, he killed and put them to death, to 
And he shortly after, oppressed with a certain disease, glorified the 313. 
God of the Christians, and made a most absolute law for the safety The un- 
and preservation of them, with franchise and liberty; the copyJep^®^^ 
whereof ensueth : ^ 

final de 

Imperator Cssar, Caius Valerius Maximinus, Germanicus, Sarmaticus, 

Pius, Felix, Invictus, Augustus: We take for gianted that no man is igno- for the 
rant, but that every one, adverting to what is continually passing, knows Ch^is- 
and is satisfied, that we constantly consult the welfare of our provincial sub- 
jects, and that we desire to pursue that line of policy towards them, which may 
best secure the interests of each, and contribute to their common good and 
profit — such as may at once suit the public interest, and be agreeable to the 
taste of every one in particular. Accordingly, when it came to our knowledge 
some time back, that upon occasion of the edict issued by their most sacred 
majesties, Diocletian and Maximian, our parents, prohibiting the assemblies of 
the Christians, many persons were troubled and spoiled by the officials, and 
that among our own subjects (for whose benefit it is our study to provide in the 
best way possible) the matter was proceeding to a serious length, their sub- 
stance being in a fair way to be utterly wasted ; we issued letters to the governors 
of each province last year, enacting — that if any person were desirous of fol- 
lowing^ that sect, or adhering to the prescripts of that religion, he might without 
impediment persist in his resolution, and should not be hindered or prohibited 
by aJhy man ; and that they should he free to do just what pleased every one 
best; without any fear or mistrust. But it could not escape our knowledge, 
that, even now, some of the judges have misapprehended our orders, and have 
caused our €ubjects to stand in doubt respecting our decrees, and to he less 
ready in attaching themselves to that mode of worship which they prefer. To 
the intent, therefore, that all suspicion, ambiguity* and fear, may be for the 
future removed, we determined on publishing this present edict; whereby it 
must be plain to all men, that they who desire to follow that sect and religion, 
are allowed by this our gracious indulgence to apply themselves to that religion 
which they have usually followed, in such a manner as seems agreeable and 
proper to each. We also permit them to rebuild their oratories. Moreover, A large 
that this our indulgence may appear the larger and more comprehensive, we 
have thought proper further to enact, that, if any houses or estates, formerly to the 
belonging to the Christians, in consequence of the edict of our parents aforesaid, Chns- 
devolved to the right of the exchequer, or were seized by any city, or were sold, 
or were presented to any one as a gratuity, we have ordered that they be all 
restored Jto their original owners the Christians ; so that in this particular, also, 
our piety and providence may be felt and acknowledged by all men.2 

Maximin, then, being conquered of Licinius, and also plagued a.d. si9 
with an incurable disease in the guts, sent by the band of God, was 
compelled by torments and adversity to confess the true God whom his ene- 
before he regarded not, and to write this edict in the favour of those Sess 
Christians whom before he did persecute. Thus the Lord doth make 
many times his enemies, be they never so stem and stout, at length 
to stoop, and maugre their hearts to confess him, as this Maximin 
here did ; who, not long after, by the vehemency of his disease 
ended his life ; whereby no more tyrants now were left alive, to of MaS- 
trouble the church, but only Licinius. Of which Licinius, and of 
his persecutions stfrred^up in the East parts against the saints of God, 
now reinaineth in order of story to prosecute. 


(1) The following is a new translation.— En. 


(2) Easeh. Uh ix. cap. 10.— En. 
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TheTenik This Licinius, being a Dacian born, and first made Caesar by 
Valerius (as is above specified), was afterwards joined with Constan- 
— — tine in government of the empire, and in setting forth the edicts 
which before we have described : although it seemeth all this to be 
to done of him with a dissembling mind. For so is he in all histories 
313. described, to be a man passing all others in desire of insatiable riches, 
given to lechery, hasty, stubborn, and furious. To learning he was 
secution enemy, that he named the same a poison, and a common 

churcii pestilence, and especially the knowledge of the laws. He thought 
Xiimus no vice worse became a prince than learning, because he himself was 
Licmius unlearned.^ 

myT' There was between him and Constantine in the beginning great 
learning, familiarity, and such agreement, that Constantine gave unto him his 
sister Constantia in matrimony, as Aurelius Victor writeth. Neither 
would any man have thought him to have been of any other religion 
than Constantine was of, he seemed in all things so well to agree 
with him. Whereupon he made a decree with Constantine, in the 
behalf of the Christians, as we have showed.^ And such was Licinius 
in the beginning ; but after arming himself with tyranny, [he] began 
to conspire against the person of Constantine, of whom he had 
received so great benefits ; neither favourable to the law of nature, 
nor mindful of his' oaths, his blood, nor promises. But, when he 
considered that in his conspiracies he nothing prevailed, for that he 
saw Constantine was preserved and safely defended of God,'*and 
partly being puffed up with the victory against Maximin, he began 
vehemently to hate him, and not only to reject the Christian religion, 
Licinius but also deadly to hate the same. He said, he would 'become an 
enemy to the Christians, for that in their assemblies and meetings 
The foun- they prayed not for him, but for Constantine. . Therefore first by 
apMtesy? little and little, and that secretly, he went about to wrong and hurt 
the Christians, and banished them his court, which never were by 
Knights any means prejudicial to his kingdom. Then he commanded that 
oriw de- all those should be deprived who were knights of the honourable 
fernot unless they would do sacrifice to devils. The same persecu- 

doing tion afterward stretched he from his court, into all his provinces, and 
sacrifice, wicked laws he devised and set forth : First, that for no 

cause the bishops should in any matter communicate together ; neither 
that any one of them should go into the church of his neighbour ; or to 
call any assemblies, and consult for the necessary matters and utility 
of the church : After, that the men and women should not come in 
company together to pray ; nor that the women should come into 
those places where they used to preach and read the word of God ; 
neither that they should be after that instructed any more of the 
A strict bishops, but should choose out such women amongst them as should 
^Sst instruct them : The third (most cruel and wickedest of all) was, that 
Savin' of should help and succour those that were cast into prison, nor 
should bestow any alms or charity upon them, though they should 
die for hunger ; and they who showed any compassion upon those 
tians. that were condemned to death, should be as greatly punished as they 

(1) Eutiopius, Lstus, Egnatms , Easeb. lib. viii. cap. 13. 

(2) Euseb. lib. ix cap. 9 .— -Ed. 

(3) Toy? jcar^ iroXiv arpartfaras kKKptvitrOat Kai diro^aWiirOcit ijrA tow tJJc d^td>tnaTOtt 

Euseb. “ yeomen of the guard.” Euseb. hb. x. cap. 8, and “ De Vit Const.” lib. i. cap 54.--ED 
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to whom they showed the same should be.^ These were the consti- 
tutions of Licinius, most horrible, and which went beyond and passed 
the bounds of nature. ^ ^ 

After this he used violence against the bishops, but yet not openly, 3 * 03 * 
for fear of Constantine, but privily and by conspiracy ; by which to 
means he slew those that were the worthiest men amongst the doctors 313. 
and prelates. And about Amassea and other cities of Pontus, he secret 
rased the churches even with the ground : others he shut up, that Jjon fo?’ 
no man should come after their accustomed manner to pray 
worship God ; and therefore, as we said before, his conscience ac- tine, 
cusing him, all this he did, for that he suspected they prayed for 
Constantine, and not at all for him. And ftom this place in the 
cast parts to the Lybians, which bordered upon the Egyptians, the 
Christians durst not assemble and come together, for the displeasure 
of Licinius, which he had conceived against them.^ 

Furthermore, the flattering officers that were under him, thinking 
by this means to please him, slew and made out of the way many 
bishops, and without any cause put them to death, as though they 
had been homicides and heinous offenders ; and such rigorousness 
used they towards some of them, that they cut their bodies into 
gobbets and small pieces in manner of a butcher, and after that 
threw them into the sea to feed the fishes.® What shall we speak 
of the exiles and confiscations of good and virtuous men ? for he 
took by violence every man’s substance, and cared not by what 
means he came by the same ; but threatened them with death, unless 
they would forego the same. He banished those who had committed 
no evil at all. He commanded that both gentlemen and men of 
honour should be made out of the way ; neither yet herewith con- 
tent, he gave their daughters that were unmarried, to varlets and 
wicked ones to be deflowered. And Licinius himself, although that 
by reason of his years his body was spent, yet shamefully did he try 
to vitiate many women, men’s wives and maids.^ Which cruel out- 
rages of his caused many godly men of their own accord to forsake 
their houses ; and it was also seen, that the woods, fields, desert 
places, and mountains, were fain to be the habitations and resting- nessf^ 
places of the poor and miserable Christians.® Of those worthy men Hot^P®^- 
and famous martyrs who in this persecution found the way to heaven, renewed. 
Nicephoius first speaketh of Theodore, a captain [dwelling at Hera- 
clea in Pontus], who first being hanged upon the cross, had bod- 
kins thrust into his secret parts, and, after that, his head stricken 
off ; also of another Theodore, martyred at Amassea, surnamed 
“ Tyro,” ® being a young soldier ; also of a third, who was crucified 
at Perga ; Basileus also, the bishop of Amassea ; Nicholas, the bishop 
of Myra; Gregory, of Armenia the greater;’^ after that, Paul of 
Neocsesarea, who, by the impious commandment of Licinius, had 
both his hands disabled with a searing iron. Besides these, in the and 
city of Sebaste [in Armenia the less] forty worthy men, Christian wives 
soldiers, in the vehement cold time of wmter were sowsed and 


(1) Enseb. ibidem, and “ Be VitS Const.” lib. i. [cap. 51, 63, 54 .~Ed ] 

(2) Euseb. lib. x. cap. 8. “ De Vit. Const.” lib. u. cap. 1, 2. Sozomen. lib. i. cap. 7.— Ed. 

(3) Ibidem.--ED. 

(4) Euseb. “ De Vita Constantini,” lib. 1. cap. 55. „ « n -c 

(5) Euseb. lib x cap 8. (6) See Baron, on the Mart. Rom. Nov. 9.— Ed 

(7) He was called “the Apostle of Armenia,” and “ tbe Enlightener. — En. 
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TheTenth drowncd ill E horsc-poiid, when Lysias and Agricolaus, lieutenants 
^ZT under Licinius* in the East parts (ef whom we spoke before), were 

yet alive, and were in great estimation for inventing of new and 

^ 0 ^* strange torments against the Christians. wives of those forty 

to good men were carried to Heraclea, a city in Thrace, and there, 
813. with a certain deacon whose name was Amon, were (after innume- 
Th^ rable torments by them most constantly endured) slain with the 
sword. These things writetli Nicephorus.^ Also Sozomen® alludeth 
of Lid- to some of the same martyrs. And Basil, in a certain oration, 
seemeth to intreat of their history, saving that in the circumstances 
™?edby he somewhat varieth. And surely Licinius was determined, for that 
the first face of this persecution fell out according to his desire, to 
have overrun all the Christians ; to which thing neither counsel, nor 
good will, nor yet opportunity perchance wanted, unless God had 
brought Constantine into those parts where he governed ; where, in 
the wars which he himself began (knowing right well that Constantine 
had intelligence of his conspiracy and treason), joining battle with 
him, he was overcome. 

Licinius Divers battles between them were fought, the first fought in Hun- 
m bS® gary, where Licinius was overthrown ; then he fled into Macedonia, 
by Con- an'd, repairing his army, was again discomfited. Finally, being van- 
stantme. lastly, at Nicomedia yielded him- 

self to Constantine, and was commanded to live a private life at 
Thessalonica, where at length he was slain by the soldiers. 

Thus have ye heard the end and conclusion of all the seven tyrants 
which were the authors and workers of this tenth and last persecution 
against the true people of God ; the chief captain and incentor oi 
which persecution was^ first Dioclesian,* who died at Salona, as some 
The end say, by his own poison, in the year of our Lord 818. The next was 
and^d^eath jg ^gg hanged of Constantine at Marseilles, 

Zhich about the year of our Lord 810.® Then died Galerius, plagued with 
Sors^ a horrible disease sent of God, Severus was slain by Maximian, 
of tius^ father of Maxentius the wicked tyrant, who was overcome and van- 
persecu- q^hed of Coustantine, in the year of our Lord 81^. Maximin the 
sixth tyrant not long after, being overcome by Licinius, died about 
the year of our Lord 818. Lastly, how this Licinius was overcome 
by Constantine and slain, in the year of our Lord 3£4, is before 
declared. Only Constantins, the father of Constantine; being a 
good and a godly emperor, died in the third year of the persecution, 
in the year of our Lord 806, and was buried at York. After whom 
succeeded (after his godly father) Constantine, as a second Moses 
sent and set up of God, to deliver his people out of this so miserable 
captivity into liberty most joyful. 

(1) TSu kKeivov viracrirtarrSv, Nicepb. Foxe renders the word “ shenff,” but Nicephorus calls 
Lysias (suprd, p. 229) 6 rfis ftyefxwv, “governor or lieutenant in the East and represents Agri- 
colaus as executing the same functions as Lysias m a different city , and here he designates them 
by the same term. See supr^, p. 241, note (3) — En, 

(2) Niceph. lib.»vii cap. 44; hb. vm. cap. 14 .— Ed. (S) Lib. ix. cap. 2 .— Ed. 

(4) See Appendix. 

,(5) “Ehso et fracto superbissimo gutture, vitam detestabilem turpi et ignoininiosa raorte finivit; 
^act. de morte Persecut cap. 30) idque Massihae, ut Eusebius in Chronico, Victor m Epitome, et 
Orosius in Historia docent.” Pagii cnt. in Baron, an. 307. § 10 .— Ed. 
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A BRIEF STORy OF THE MOST NOTABLE MARTYRS THAT 
FERED IN THIS TENTH PERSECUTION. 


TheTenth 
SUF* Perstecu- 
tion. 


Now remaineth after the end of these persecutors thus described, 3 * 03 * 
to gather up the names and stories of certain particular martyrs, to 
which now are to be set forth, worthy of special memory for their 
singular constancy and fortitude, showed in their suiFerings and cruel 
torments. The names of all those that suffered in this aforesaid tenth 
persecution, being in number infinite, in virtue most excellent, it is 
impossible here to comprehend : but the most notable, and in most 
approved authors expressed, we thought here to insert, for the more 
edification of other Christians, who may and ought to look upon their 
examples, first beginning with Alban, the &st martyr that ever 
in England suffered death for the name of Christ. 

At what time Dioclesian and Maximian the pagan emperors had Aiban 
directed out their letters with all severity for the persecuting of the 
Christians ; Alban, being then an infidel, received into his house a 
certain clerk, flying from the persecutors’ hands, whom when Alban 
beheld continually, both day and night, to persevere in watching 
and prayer, suddenly by the great mercy of God, he began to imitate 
the example of his faith and virtuous life ; whereupon, by little and 
little, he being instructed by his wholesome exhortation, and leaving 
the blindness of his idolatry, became at length a perfect Christian. 

And ^hen the aforenamed clerk had lodged with him a certain time, Fruit of 
it was informed the wicked prince, that this good man and confessor hty^tote 
of Christ (not yet condemned to death) was harboured in Alban’s 
house, or vefy near unto him. Whereupon immediately he gave in first^wn- 
charge to the soldiers to make more diligent inquisition of the and by 
matter ; who, as soon as they came to the house of Alban the mar- 
tyr, he by and by putting on the apparel wherewith his' guest and 
master was apparelled (that is, a garment at that time used, named 
Caracalla), offered himself in the stead of the other to the soldiers ; 
who, binding him, brought him forthwith to the judge. It fortuned Aiban 
that at that instant when blessed Alban was brought unto the judge, £se\f 
they found the same judge at the altars offering sacrifice unto devils, 
who, as soon as he saw Alban, was straightways in a great rage, for otbei 
that he would presume of his own voluntary will to offer himself to 
peril, and §ive himself a prisoner to the soldiers, for safeguard of his 
guest whom he harboured ; and commanded him to be brought 
before the images of the devils whom he worshipped, saying : “ For The 
that thou hadst rather hide and convey away a rebel, than deliver Jh?judg^ . 
him to the officers, that (as a contemner of our gods) he might suffer ^ 
punishment and merit of his blasphemy ; look, what punishment he 
should have had, thou for him shalt suffer the same, if I perceive 
thee any whit to revolt from our manner of worshipping.” But 
blessed Alban, who of his own accord had bewrayed to the perse- 
cutors that he was a Christian, feared not at all the menaces of the 
prince ; but being armed with the spiritual armour, openly pro- 
nounced that he would not obey his commandment. Then said the con-^ 
judge, “ Of what stock or kindred art thou come ?” Alban answered, and zeal 
What is that to you, of what stock I came ? If you desire to hear 
the verity of my religion, I do ye to wit, that I am a Christian, and 

VOL. X. s 
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TheTeniTi apply Hiyself altogether to that calling.'” Then said the judge, “ I 
tionT "would know thy name, and see thou tell me the same without delay.” 
^ “ Then said he, ‘‘ My parents named me Alban, and I worship the 

3Q3 ‘ true and living God, who created all the world.” Then said the 
to judge, fraught with fury, “ If thou wilt enjoy the felicity of prolonged 
313. life, do sacrifice (and that out of hand) to the mighty gods.” Alban 
His con- replietli, ‘‘ These sacrifices which ye oifer unto devils, can neither 
fession. j^gjp offer the same, neither yet can they accomplish the 

desires and prayers of their suppliants ; but rather shall they, who- 
soever they be, that offer sacrifice to these idols, receive for their 
meed everlasting pains of hell-fire.” The judge, when he heard 
these words, was passing angry, and commanded the tormentors to 
whip this holy confessor of God, endeavouring to overcome the con- 
stancy of his heart with stripes, against which he had prevailed 
His nothing with words. And when he was cruelly beaten, yet suffered 
aSSr? he the sarne- patiently, nay rather joyfully, for the Lord's sake. Then 
tyrdom, the judge saw that he would not with torments he overcome, 
nor be seduced ffom the worship of Christian religion, he commanded 
him to be beheaded. 

Super- The rest that followeth of this 'story in the narration of Bede, as 
mSes drying up the river, as Alban went to the place of his execution ; 
Sory making a well-spring in the top of the hill ; and of the falling 

written out of the eycs of him that did behead him ; with such other pro- 
omitted. digious miracles mentioned in his story, because they seenob more 
legend-like than truth-like, also because I see no great profit nor 
necessity in the relation thereof, I leave them to the free judgment 
of the reader, to think of them as cause shall move himt 
The The like estimatio^i I' have of the long story, wherein is written at 

stfAib^^ ^ fabulous discourse of all the doings and miracles of St. Alban, 
proved. library of St. Alban's, compiled (as therein is said) 

by a certain pagan, who, as he saith, afterward went to Home, there 
to be baptized. But, because in the beginning or prologue of the 
said book, containing the story of Alban and of his bitter punish- 
inents, the writer maketh mention of the ruinous walls of the town of 
^ erolamium (which walls were then falling down for age, at the 
writing of the said book, as he saith), thereby it se’emeth this story 
to be written a great while after the martyrdom of Alban, either by 
Englishman. If he were a Briton,* how then 
did the Latin translator take it out of the English tongue, as in the 
prologue he himself doth testify ? If he were an Englishman, how 
then did he go up to Rome for baptism, being a pagan, when he 
might have been baptized among the Christian Britons more near at 
home ? 

But among all other evidences and declarations sufficient to dis- 
prove this legendary story of St. Alban, nothing maketh more against 
it, than the very story itself: as where he bringeth in the head of the 
Imly martyr to speak unto the people after it was smitten off from 
the body ; also where he bringeth in the angels going up and 
coming down in a pillar of fibce, and singing all the night long ; item, 
m the river which he saith St. Alban made^dry, such as were drowned 
in the same before in the bottom were found alive ; with other such- 
like monkish miracles and gross fables, wherewith these abbey-monks 
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were wont in times past to deceive the church of God, and to be- 
guile the whole world for their own advantage. Notwithstanding, \ion. 
this I write not to any derogation of the blessed and faithful martyr ^ ' 

of God, who was the first that I did ever find, in this realm, to suffer 3 Q 3 
martyrdom for the testimony of Christ. And worthy, no doubt, of to 
condign commendation, especially of us here in this land ; whose 313 
Christian faith in the Lord, and charity towards his neighbour, I pray 
God all we may follow. As also I wish, moreover, that the stories martyr m 
both of him, and of all other Christian martyrs, might have been de- 
livered to us simple as they were, without the admixture of all these England, 
abbey-like additions of monkish-miracles, wherewith they were wont ^eloftie 
to paint out the glory of such saints to the most, by whose offerings 
they were accustomed to receive most advantage. mth lies 

As touching the name of the clerk ^ mentioned in this story, whom 
Alban received into his house, I find it in the English stories to be martyred. 
Amphibalus, although the Latin authors name him not ; who,^ the 
same time flying into Wales, was also fetched from thence again to 
the same town of V erolamium, otherwise called V erlancaster, where 
he was martyred having his belly opened, and made to run about The mar- 
a stake, while all liis bowels were drawn out ; then, thrust in with 
.swords and daggers ; and at last, was stoned to death, as the aforesaid 
legend declareth. 

Moreover, the same time with Alban suffered also two citizens of 
the aforesaid city of Verlancaster, whose names were Aaron and 
Julius ; beside others, whereof a great number the same time, no 
doubt, did suffer, although our chronicles of their names do make no 
rehearsal. 

The time of martyrdom of this blessed .^Iban and the other, Mron, 
seemeth to be about the second or third year of this tenth persecution, martyrs, 
under the tyranny of Dioclesian, and Maximian Herculius, bearing 
then the rule in England, about the year of our Lord 301, before 
the coming of Constantins to his government. Where, by the way, 
is to be noted, that this realm of Britain being so christened before, tSs 
yet never was touched with any other of the nine persecutions, before 
this tenth persecution of Dioclesian and Maximian : in which perse- 
cution our stories and Polychronicon do record, that all Christianity 
almost in the whole island was destroyed, the churches subverted, 
all books of the Scripture burnt, many of the faithful, both men and 
women, were slain ; among whom the first and chief ringleader (as 
hath been said) was Alban. And thus much touching the martyrs 
of Britain. 

Now from England to return again unto other countries, where 
this persecution did more vehemently rage ; we will add hereunto 
(the Lord willing) the stories of others, although not of all that 

(1) Poxe iad good ground for douMing this portion of St Alban’s history. “ Hieronymus (epist 
12?, ad Fab ) et Euchenus (Instruct lib. 2. c. 10) Ephod indumentum Sacerdotale itadescnbentei^ 
ut in modujn caramllce fuisse dicaut, sed sine cucuUo, caxacaUas fmsse psenulas cucullatas satis 
indicant indeque diminutivum KapaKoXX^ov in Glossario Graeco latino, Cyiillo ascnpto, Cuculla 
exponitur. Sed amphihah vocabulum (quod huic ipsi vestimento magis quam illius possessor! 
convenire, suo loco sumus ostensuri) ex BntanmcS. Galfndi Monemuthensis histone (lib. v. c 5) 
acceptum esse, ne ipsi quidem monachi dissimulant.” (Usher, Britt Bodes dntiq p. 78, edit, 

Bond. 1687) Amphibalum vestis externae genus esse quoddam, qua clerici et monachi olim ute- 
bantur, ex Sulpicio Seyero in vita Martini et Remigio Remensi episcopo in Testamento suo et 
Adamnano in vita Columbas manife’^te deprehenditur Ut ex minus mtellecto Gildce loco, et 
Amphihah martyns nomen a Galfrido primum effictum, et Wmtomensi ecclesiae deinde afFictum 
fuisse, aliqua fortasse hinc commoven possit suspicio ” Id. ib. p. 281. See also Fuller’s Church 
History, century 4, § 6.— Ed. 
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TheTenth suffered in this persecution (which were impossible), but of certain 
^7toT~ most principal, whose singular constancy in their strong torments are 

chiefly renowned in later histories ; beginning first with Roinanus, 

the notable and admirable soldier and true servant of Christ, whose 
to history set forth in Prudentius, doth thus proceed ; so lamentably by 
313. him described, that it will be hard for any man almost with dry 
cheeks to hear it. 

The la- Pitiless Galerius with his grand prefect Asclepiades violently invaded the 
mentabie ^ity of Antiocli, intending by force of arms to drive all Christians to renounce 
Romanus utterly their pure religion. The Christians, as God would, were at that time 
martyr, congregated together, to whom Romanus hastily ran,^ declaring that the wolves 
The ex- were at hand which would devour the Christian Hock ; “ But fear not,’’ said he, 
hortation a neither let this imminent peril disturb you, my brethren.” Brought was it 
manus *0 pass, by the great grace of God working in Romanus, that old men and 

to the matrons, fathers and mothers, young men and maidens, were all of one will 

tians* and mind, most ready to shed their blood in defence of their Christian pro- 

fession. Word was brought unto the prefect, that the band of armed soldiers 
was not able to wrest the staff of faith out of the hand of the armed congrega- 
tion, and all by reason that one Romanus so mightily did encourage them, that 
they stuck not to offer their naked throats, wishing gloriously to die for the 
name of their Christ. “ Seek out that rebel,” quoth the prefect, “ and bring 
him to me, that he ^may answer for the whole sect.” Apprehended he was, 
and, hound as a sheep appointed to the slaughter-house, was presented to the 
emperor, who, with wrathful countenance beholding him, said : “ What ! art 
thou the author of this sedition ? Art thou the cause why so many shall lose 
their lives ? By the gods I swear thou shalt smart for it, and first in thy flesh' 
shalt thou suffer the pains whereunto thou hast encouraged the hearts 4)f thy 
The ^ fellows.” Romanus answered, “ Thy sentence, O prefect, I joyfully embrace ; 
boldness ^ not to be sacrificed for my brethren, and that by as cruel means as 

of Roma- thou mayest invent* and whereas thy soldiers weie repelled from the Christian 
ntis. congregation, that so happened, because it lay not in idolaters and worshippers 
of devils, to enter into thft holy house of God, and to pollute the place of true 
prayer.” Then Asclepiades, wholly inflamed with this stout answer, com- 
manded him to he trussed up, and his bowels drawn out. The executioners 
themselves more pitiful in heart than the prefect, said, Not so, sir, this man 
is of noble parentage ; unlawful it is to put a nobleman to so unnohle a death.” 

Scourge him then with whips,” quoth the prefect, “with knaps of lead at the 
The noble ends.” Instead of tears, sighs and groans, Romanus sung psalms all the time 
of^Roma- whipping, requiring them not to favour him for nobility’s sake. “ Not 
HUS mius the blood of my progenitors,” said he, “ hut Christian profession maketb me 
suffering, noble ” Then, with great power of spirit, he inveighed against the prefect, 
laughing to scorn the false gods of the heathen, with the idolatrous worshipping 
of them, affirming the God of the Christians to be the true God that created 
heaven and earth, before whose judicial seat all nations shall appear. But the 
wholesome words of the martyr were as oil to the fire of the prefect’s fury. 
The more the martyr spake, the madder was he, insomuch that he commanded 
the martyr’s sides to be lanced with knives, until the hones appeared white 
again. “ Sorry am I, 0 prefect,” quoth the martyr, “ not for that my flesh 
shall be thus cut and mangled, but for thy cause am I sorrowful, who being 
corrupted with damnable errors, seducest otners."'^ 

The The second time he preached at large the living God, and the Lord Jesus 
pregshing Christ his well-heloved Son, eternal life through faith in his blood, expressing 
nustoThe tbei^^with the abomination of idolatry, with a vehement exhortation to worship 
prefect, and adore the living God. At these words Asclepiades commanded the tor- 
mentors to strike Romanus on the mouth, that his teeth being stricken out, his 
pronunciation at leastwise might he impaired. The commandment was obeyed, 
his face buffeted, his eyelids tom with their nails, his cheeks scotched with 
knives ; the skin of his heard was plucked by little and little from the flesh ; 

(1) In tbe portions quoted from Prudentius in this narrative, Poxe has often altered the de- 
senptive form mto the direct. It is also much abridged.— En. 

(2) Prudentius, v. 460 . — Ed. 
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finally, liis seemly face was wholly defaced. The meek martyr said, I thank TheTmth 
thee, 0 prefect, that thou hast opened unto me many mouths, whereby I may 
preach my Lord and Saviour Christ. Look ; how many wounds I have, so 
many mouths I have lauding and piaismg God.”* The prefect astonished A. D. 
with this singular constancy, commanded them to cease from the tortures. He 303 

threateneth cruel fire, he reviletli the noble martyr, he blasphemeth God, to 

saying, Thy crucified Christ is but a yesterday’s God; the gods of the Gen- 313. 
tiles are of most antiquity.” 

Here again Romanus, taking good occasion, made a long oration of the eter- 
nity of Christ, of his human nature, of the death and satisfaction of Christ for 
all mankind. Which done, he said, “ Give me a child, 0 prefect, but seven 
years of age, which age is free from malice and other vices wherewith riper 
age is commonly infected, and thou shalt hear what he will say.” His request 
was granted. A little boy ^ was called out of the multitude, and set before him. 

Tell me, my babe,” quoth the martyr, “whether thou think it reason that we 
should worship one Christ, and in Christ one Father, or else that we worship 
many gods?” Unto whom the babe answered, “That certainly (whatsoever The con- 
it be) which men affirm to be God, must needs be one ; and that which pertains f chSd ° 
to that one, is unique : and inasmuch as Christ is unique, of necessity Christ against 
must be the true God ; for that there be many gods, we children cannot believe.” idolatry. 
The prefect hereat clean amazed, said, “ Thou young villain and traitor, where, 
and of whom learnedst thou this lesson ?” “ Of my mother,” quoth the child, 

“ with whose milk I sucked in this lesson, that I must believe in Christ.” The 
mother was called, and she gladly appeared. The prefect commanded the -A- child 
child to be hoisted up and scourged. The pitiful beholders of this pitiless act, fofthe?es- 
could not temper themselves from teais: the joyful and glad mother alone timonyof 
stood by with dry cheeks. Yea she rebuked her sweet babe for craving a 
draught of cold water : she charged him to thirst after the cup that the infants 
of Bethlehem once drank of, forgetting their mothers’ milk and paps ; she 
willeS him to remember little Isaac, who, beholding the sword wherewith, and a godly 
the altar whereon, he should be sacrificed, wilhngly profifered his tender neck mother of 
to the dint of his father’s sword. Whilst this counsel was in giving, the butch- 
erly torment(Sr plucked the skin from the crown of his head, hair and all. The 
mother cried, “ Suffer, my child ! anon thou shalt pass to Him that will adorn An exam- 
thy naked head with a crown of eternal glory.” The mother counselleth, the tuous^du^ 
child is counselled ; the mother encourageth, the babe is encouraged, and cation, 
leceived the stripes with smiling countenance. The prefect perceiving the 
child invincible, and himself vanquished, committeth the silly soul, the blessed 
babe, the child uncberished, to the stinking prison, commanding the torments 
of Romanus to be renewed and inci eased, as chief author of this evil. 

Thus was Romanus brought forth again to new stripes, the punishments to 
be renewed and received again upon his old sores ; when the lofty conqueror 
thus addressed the tormentors, taunting them as sluggards : 

Where is (quoth the martyr), where is your might? 

What I are ye not able one body to spill? 

Scant may it, so weak is it, stand upright 
And yet in spite of you shall it live still ? 

The vulture with talon, the dog with his tooth. 

Could sooner, ye dastards, this corpse rend and tear ; 

Like them though ye hunger, and raven in sooth. 

Yet idly my life to dispatch ye forbear,® 

Then, no longer could the tyrant forbear, but needs he must draw nearer to The cruel 
the sentence of death, “ Is it painful to thee,” saith he, “ to tarry so long 
alive ? A flaming fire, doubt thou not, shall be prepared for thee by and by, rant.^' 
wherein thou and that boy, thy fellow in rebellion, shall be consumed into 
ashes.” Romanus and the babe were led to the place of execution. As they Thechns- 
laid hands on Romanus, he looked back, saying, “ I appeal from this thy 
tyranny, O judge unjust ! unto the righteous throne of Christ, that upright for con- 
Judge, not because I fear tj^y cruel torments and merciless handlings, but that^^ssing of 
thy judgments may be known to be cruel and bloody.” How, when they were 

(l) Prudentius, v. 562 —Ed (2) lb, v. 663 .— Ed (3) See Prudentius, v 810. 
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come to the place, the tormentors required the child of the mother, for she had 
taken it up in her arms ; and she, only kissing it, delivered the babe. Fare- 
well,” she said, ‘^my sweet child; and when thou hast entered the kingdom of 
Christ, there in thy blest estate remember thy mother, and from being her son 
become her patron.” i And as the hangman applied his sword to the babe’s 
neck, she sang on this manner : 

All laud and praise with heart and voice, 

O Lord, we yield to thee . 

To whom the death of this thy saint, 

We know most dear to be.2 

The innocent’s head being cut off, the mother wrapped it up in her garment, 
and laid it on her breast. On the other side a mighty fire was made, whereinto 
witii ram. g^st, who said, that he should not burn : wherewith a great storm 

arose (if it be true) and quenched the fire. The prefect gave in command- 
RoTnatius ment that his tongue should be cut out. Out was it plucked by the hard roots, 
speaketii ^^d cutoff* nevertheless he spake, saying, “He that speaketh of Christ, never 
tongW^ wanted a tongue ; think not that the voice that uttereth Christ, hath need of 
was out. the tongue to be the minister.” The prefect at this, half out of his wits, bare 
in hand that the hangman deceived the sight of the people by some subtle 
sleight and crafty conveyance. “ Not so,” quoth the hangman; **if you sus- 
pect my deed, open his mouth, and diligently search the roots of his tongue.” 
The prefect at length being confounded with the fortitude and courage of the 
Roman- straitly commanded him to be brought hack into the prison, and there 

us, after to be strangled; where his sorrowful life and pains being ended, he now enjoy- 
long tor- eth quiet rest in the Lord, with perpetual hope of his miserable body to be 
Srangied restored again, with his soul, into a better life, where no tyrant shall have any 
in prison, power.® 
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The Story of Gordius, a Centurion. 

Gordius was a citizen of Caesarea, a worthy soldier, and captaii},of a hundred 
men. He, in the time of extreme persecution, refusing any longer to execute 
his charge, did choose of Jiis own accord willing exile, and lived in the desert 
some time a religious and a solitary life. But upon a certain day, when a 
solemn feast of Mars was celebrated in the city of Caesarea, and much people 
were assembled in the theatre to behold the games, he left the desert, and got 
him up into the chief place of the theatre, and with a loud voice uttered this 
saying of the apostle : “ Behold I am found of them which sought me not, 
and to those which asked not for me, have I openly appeared.” By which 
words he let it to be understood, that of his own accord he came unto those 
games to surrender himself. At this noise, the multitude, little regarding the 
sights, looked about to see who it was that made such exclaniation. As soon 
Gordius, as it was known to be Gordius, and the crier had commanded silence, he was 
brought unto the sheriff, who sat thereabout, and ordered the games. When 
StSh asked the question who he was, from whence, and for what occasion he 

himself to cattle thither, he telleth the truth of every thing as it was; “ I am come,” saith 
Chnstian. ** publish, that I set nothing by your decrees against the Christian religion, 
Is brought ^ profess Jesus Christ to be my hope and salvation; and when I under- 

toexa- stood how ye surpassed other men in cruelty, I took this as a fit time to 
His^on- accomplish my desire.” The sheriff with these words was greatly moved, and 
fession. revengeth all his displeasure upon poor Gordius, commanding the executions s 
to be brought out with scourges, wheel, gibbet, and whatsoever torments else 
might he devised. Whereunto Gordius answered, saying, “ that it should be 
to him a hindrance and damage, if he could not suffer and endure divers tor- 
ments and punishments for Christ’s cause.” The sheriff, being more offended 
with his boldness, commanded him to feel as many kind of torments as there 

(1) Prufieutius, v 833, See infri, p 270, note 1 — -En, 

(2) These verses are rather an inadequate representation of vv. 839, 840 ; which are them- 
selves a version of Psalm cxvt, 14—16. 

“ Pretiosa sancti mors sub aspectu Dei, 

Tuus ille servus, proles anciHss tuse ” 

(3) Piudentius, in Hyranis [10] de Coioms Martyrum. [Euseb. de Mart. Pal, cap. 2 — En.] 
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■were. With all which, Gordius, notwithstanding, could not be mastered or TkeTenth 
overcome ; but lifting up his eyes unto heaven, singeth this saying out of the 
Psalms • “ T^ie Lord is my helper, I will not fear the thing that man can do to 
me : ” and also this saying, ‘‘ I will fear no evil, because thou, Lord, art with A. B. 
me.” ^ 303 

After this, he against himself provoketh the extremity of the tormentors, to 
and blameth them if they favour him any thing at all. When the sheriff saw 313. 
that hereby he could win but little, he goeth about by gentleness and enticing 
words, to turn the stout and valiant mind of Gordius. He promiseth to him constancy 
great and large offers if he will deny Christ ; as to make him a captain of as and cou- 
many men as any other is, to give him riches, treasure, and what other thing 
soever he should desire. But in vain (as the proverb is) pipeth the minstrel to him Goidiiis 
that hath no ears to hear, for he, dending the foolish madness of the magistrate tempted 
in supposing that it lay in him to confer any earthly good, which was worthy to 
compare with having a place in heaven. The magistrate, with these words tho- andgood 
roughly angered and vexed, prepared himself to his condemnation ; whom after 
that he had condemned, he caused to be had out of the city to be burnt. There 
run out of the city great multitudes by heaps to see hm put to execution ; some to^^e ^ 
take him in their arms, and lovingly kiss him, persuading him to take a better burnt, 
way, and save himself, and that with weeping tears. To whom Gordius answered. His an- 
** Weep not, I pray you, for me, but rather for the enemies of God, who always 
make war against the Christians ; weep, I say, for them who prepare for us a fire, fnends 
purchasing hell-fire for themselves in the day of vengeance; and cease off further, 

I pray you, to molest and disquiet my settled mind. Truly,” saith he, “ I am £SuaV 
ready for the name of Christ to suffer and endure a thousand deaths, if need ers. 
were.” Some others came unto him, who persuaded him to deny Christ with Hone 
his mouth, and to keep his conscience to himself. *^My tongue,” saith he, deny 
which by the goodness of God I have, cannot be brought to deny the author Chnst^ 
and giver of the same ; for with the heart we believe unto righteousness, and ® 
with the tongue we confess unto salvation.” Many more such-like words he andcon- 
spake ; but especially uttering to them such matter, whereby he might persuade him 
the beholders to death, and to the desire of martyrdom. After all which, with 
a merry an<Lglad countenance, never changing so much as his colour, he 
willingly gave himself to he burnt.^ 

Not much unlike to the story of Gordius, is the story also of 
Mennas, an Egyptian, who, being likewise a soldier by his profession, Mennas, 
in this persecution of Dioclesian forsook all, and went into the desert, 
where a long time he gave himself to abstinence, watching, and medi- 
tation of the Scriptures. 

At length returning again to the city of Cotyaeum, there, in the open theatre, 
as the people were occupied upon their spectacles or pastimes, he with a loud voice 
openly proclaimed himself to be a Christian, and upon the same was brought 
to Pyrrhus the president ; of whom he, being demanded of his faith, made this 
answer: “Convenient it is that I should,” saith he, “ confess God, in whom is Confes- 
light and no darkness, forsomuch as Paul doth teach that with heart we believe 
to righteousness, with mouth confession is given to salvation.” After this the 
innocent martyr was most painfully pinched and cruciate with sundry punish- 
ments. In all which notwithstanding he declared a constant heart, and faith 
invincible, having these words in his mouth, being in the midst of his tor- 
ments: “There is nothing in my mind that can be compared to the kingdom Hiswords 
of heaven ; neither is all the world, if it were weighed in balance, able to be 
conferred with the price of one soul :” and said, “ Who is able to separate us 
from the love of Jesus Christ our Lord? shall affliction or anguish?” And Ailtbe 
moreover,” saith he, “ I have thus learned of my Lord and my King, not to fear 
them which kill the body, and have no power to kill the soul ; hut to fear him weighed 
rather, who hath power to destroy both body and soul in hell-fire.” To make one 
the story short, after manifold torments borne of him, and suffered, when the s^ed. 
last sentence of death was upon him pronounced (which was to be beheaded), His pray- 
Mennas being then had to the place of execution, said, “ I give thee thanks, my er at his 

^ dteath. 

(1) Ex Basil in Sermone in Gordium militem Cassariensem, [whence a few expressions are 
corrected. — En ] 
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TheTenth Lord God, who hast so accepted me to he found a partaker of thy precious 
Persecu- death, and hast not given me to be devoured of my fierce enemies, but hast 
made me to remain constant in thy pure faith unto this my latter end.” And 
^ j) so this blessed soldier, fighting valiantly under the banner of Christ, lost his 
303* head, and won his souLi 

313. In the which author there followeth a long narration of the miracles 
of this holy man, which here for prolixity I do omit. 

The story Basil, in a certain sermon about the forty martyrs, rehearseth this 
martyS. story, not unworthy to be noted : 

There came [saith he], into a certain place [of which place he maketh no 
mention], the emperor’s marshal or officer, with the edict which the emperor 
had set out against the Christians, that whosoever confessed Christ, should 
Torments after many torments suffer death. And first they did privily suborn certain 
brought should detect and accuse the Christians whom they had found out, or 

nfy^the had laid wait for. Upon this the sword, the gibbet, the wheel, and the whips 
Chris- were brought forth ; at the terrible sight whereof the hearts of all the beholders 
tians. shake and tremble. Some for fear did fly ; some did stand in doubt what 

to do. Certain were so terrified at the beholding of these engines and tor- 
menting instruments, that they denied their faith. Some others began the 
game, and for a time did abide the conflict and agony of martyrdom ; but, van- 
quished at length by the intolerable pain of their torments, made shipwreck 
Courage- of their consciences, and lost the glory of their confession. ^ Among others, 
ness^an^ time, invincible and noble soldieis of Christ, who, after the 

chrfstiaa marshal had showed the emperor’s edict, and required of all men obedience to 
confession the same, freely and boldly of their own accord confessed themselves to be 
martyrs. Christians, and declaied to him their names. The marshal, somewhat grazed 
at this their boldness of speech, standeth m doubt what was best to do. Yet 
forthwith he goeth about to win them with fair words, advertising them to con- 
sider their youth, neither that they should change a sweet and pleasant life, for 
a cruel and untimely death : after that he promiseth them money and honour-- 
Martyr- able offices in the emperoy’s name. But they, little esteeming all these things, 
deSh for forth into a long and hold oration, affirming that they did neither desire 
Christ, life, dignity, nor money, but only the celestial kingdom of Christ ; saying further, 
bSorehfe ready for the faith and love they had in God, to endure the 

andnches affliction of the wheel, the cross, and the fire. The rude marshal being here- 
of this with offended, devised a new kind of punishment. He spied out before the walls 
The max- ® great pond, which lay full upon the cold northern wind, 

tyrs in a it was in the winter-time, wherein he caused them to he put all that night ; 
pond all a but they, being merry, and comforting one another, received this their appointed 
mght^^ punishment, and said, as they were putting off their clothes, “We put off,’* 
said they, “ now not our clothes, but we put off the old man, corrupt with the 
deceit of concupiscence; we give thee thanks, 0 Lord, that with this our 
apparel we may also put off, by thy grace, the sinful man ; for by rtleans of the 
serpent, we once put him on, and by the means of Jesus Christ, we now put 
him off.” When they had thus said, they were brought naked into the place, 
of where they felt most vehement cold ; insomuch that all the parts of their 
^ond^nd were stark and stiff therewith. As soon as it was day, they, yet having 

cast into breath, were brought unto the fire, wherein they were consumed, and their ashes 
the fire, thrown into the flood. By chance there was one of the company more lively, 
mSr whom the executioners taking pity, said 

caring unto his mother standing by, that they would save his life. But she, with her 
hands taking up her son, brought him to the pile of wood, where the 
than for ^^sidue of his fellows (crooked for cold), did lie ready to be burnt, and admo- 
thebody uished him to accomplish the blessed journey he had taken in hand with his 
ofherson. companions.® 

A like story of forty martyrs, who were married men, we read of 
in Nicephorus and Sozomen,^ who were kiHed likewise in a lake or 

(1) toeon Metaphrast. fapud Simmn] tom v. (2) Ex Basil, in Serm. de 40 Martyrihus.—Ei). 

(3) Niceiih. 111). VII. cap, 44. Sozom, lib, ix. cap. 2.— Ed. 
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pond at Sebaste, a town of Armenia, under Licinius, if the story be TheTentk 
not the same with this.^ 

In this fellowship and company of martyrs cannot be left out and ^ 
forgot the story of Cyrus. 303* 

This Cyrus was a physician born in Alexandria, who, flying into Egypt, in 

the persecution of Dioclesian and Maximian, led a solitary life in Arabia, being ^ 

much spoken of for his learning and miracles ; unto whose company after a 
certain time did one J ohn, born in the city of Edessa, beyond the river Eu- for^ 
phrates, join himself, leaving the soldier’s life which before that time he had martyr^ 
exercised. But, whilst as yet the same persecution raged in a city in Egypt, pond^at 
called Canope, there were cast into prison for the confession of their faith, a Sebastia 
certain godly Christian woman, called Athanasia, and her three daughters, Athana- 
Theoctista, Theodota, and Eudoxia, with whom Cyrus was well acquainted j at J^ree 
whose infirmities he much fearing, accompanied with his bi other John, he came daugh- 
and visited them for their better confirmation ; at which time Syrianus was 
chief captain and lieutenant of Egypt, ^ of whose wickedness and cruelty, espe- 
cially against women and maidens, Athanasius maketh mention in his Apolo- care of 
gies, and in his epistle to those that lead a solitary hfe. This Cyrus, therefore, one Chris- 
and John, being accused and apprehended of the heathen men, as the persons toward 
by whose persuasions the maidens and daughters of Athanasia contumeliously another, 
despised the gods and the emperor’s religion, and could by no means be brought Cyrus, to 
to do sacrifice, were, after the publication of their constant confession, put to goo^d^fost 
death by the sword : Athanasia also, and her three daughters, being condemned Iis Me. 
to death.® 

Sebastian, being born in tlie part of France called Gallia Narbo- The story 
nensis, was a Christian, and was lieutenant-general of the van-ward * 
of Dioclesian the emperor, who also encouraged many martyrs of 
Christ by h|s exhortations unto constancy, and kept them in the faith, ^rmpi7 
He, being therefore accused to the emperor, was commanded to be fin to^te 
apprehended, and that he should be brought inio the open field, where followed, 
of his own soldiers he was thrust through the body with innumerable 
arrows, and after that his body was thrown into a jakes or sink. 
Ambrose maketh mention of this Sebastian the martyr, in his Com- 
mentary upon Psalm cxviii. ; and Simeon Metaphrastes, amongst 
other martyrs that suffered with Sebastian, numbereth also these fol- 
lowing : Nicostratus, with Zoe his wife ; Tranquillinus, -with Martia 
his wife ; Traglinus, Claudius, Castor, Tibertius, Castulus, Marcus, 
and Marcellianus, with others. 

Basil, Jn another sermon, also maketh mention of one Barlaam, 
being a noble and famous martyr, who abode all the torments of the 
executioners even to the point of death ; which thing when the tor- 
mentors saw, they brought him, and laid him upon the altar, where 
they did use to offer sacrifices to their idols, and put fire and frank- what de- 
incense into his right hand, wherein he had yet some strength ; hSthen* 
thinking that the same his right hand, by the heat and force of the 
fire, would have scattered the burning incense upon the altar, and so 
have sacrificed- But of that their hope the pestiferous tormentors chns- ® 
were disappointed ; for the flame eat round about his hand, and the 
same endured as though it had been red-hot embers, when Barlaam 
recited out of the Psalms this saying : “ Blessed is the Lord my 
God, which teacheth my hands to fight.*” 


<1) See supra,, p 255.— Ed. (2) TiUemont, tojp v. part 3, p. 158.— Ed. 

(3) This history wnteth Simeon Metaphrastes. 

(4) Primse* cohortis,” by which seems meant the ^'Prastoria cohors,”©! life-guards —Ed. 
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TKeTmth To tMs narration of Basil, touching the martyrdom of Barlaam, 
Tire will annex consequently another story of Ambrose.’ 

A.D. He, making a certain exhortation to certain^ virgins, in the same oration 
803 commendeth the martyrdoms of Agncola and Vitalis, who suffered also in the 
to same persecution under Dioclesian and Maximian (as they affirm) at Bologna. 
313. This Vitalis was servant to Agricola, who both together, between themselves, 

■ had made a compact to give their^ lives with other martyrs for the name of 

^fth his’ Christ. Whereupon Vitalis, being sent before his master to offer himself to 
servant martyrdom, fell first into the hands of persecutors, who laboured about him by 
Vitahs, means, to cause him to deny Christ : which when he would in no case do, 
martyr- g^Qutly persisted in the confession of his faith, they began to exercise him 
Vitalis with all kind of torments, so unmercifully, that there was no whole skin left on 
first mar- ^11 his body. So Vitalis, in the midst of the agony and painful torments, after 
he had in a short prayer commended himself to God, gave up his life. After 
him, the tormentors set upon Agricola his master, whose virtuous manners and 
gentle conditions, because they were singularly well liked, and known to the 
deSrous enemies, his suffering therefore was the longer deferred. But Agricola, not 
of mar abiding the long delay and driving off, and provoking, moreover, the adversaries 

quicker speed, at length was fastened unto the cross, and so finished his 
the cross, martyrdom which he so long desired. 

The cruel No less worthy of commemoration is the lamentable martyrdom 

SSi of of Vincentius, whose history here followeth. This Vincentius was a 
vi^cen- Spaniard, of Saragossa, and a Levite ^ most godly and virtuous, who 
at this time suffered martyrdom at Valentia,® under Dacian the presi- 
dent, as we may gather by Prudentius in his fourth and fifth hymns.^ 
Bergomensis, in his Supplement,’’ reciteth these words concerning 
his martyrdom, out of a certain sermon of St. Augustine, 

The tor- Our heart conceived not a vain and fruitless sight (as it were in beholding of 

Sercised tragedies), hut certainly a great sight and marvellous, and there 

upon '*^ith singular pleasure received it, when the painful passion of victorious Vin- 

him. centius was read unto us. Is there any so heavy hearted, that will not be 

moved in the contemplation of this immovable martyr, so manly, or rather so 
godly, fighting against the craft and subtlety of that serpent, against the tyranny 
of Dacian, against the horrors of death, and by the mighty Spirit of his God con- 
quering all ? But let us in few words rehearse the degrees of his torments, though 
the pains thereof in many words cannot be expressed. First, Dacian caused the 
martyr to be laid upon the torture, and all the joints of his body to be distended 
and racked out, until they cracked again. This being done in most extreme 
and cruel manner, all the members of his painful and pitiful body were griev- 
ously indented with deadly wounds. Thirdly (that his dolours and griefs 
might be augmented), they miserably vexed his flesh with iron combs", sharply 
filed. And to the end the tormentors might vomit out all their vengeance on 
the meek and mild martyr^s flesh, the tormentors themselves, also, were vilely 
scourged at the president’s commandment. And lest his passion, through want 
of pains, might seem imperfect, or else too easy, they laid his body, being all 
out of joint, on a grate of iron ; and when they bad opened it with iron hooks, 
they seared it with fiery plates, with hot burning salt sprinkling the same. 
Last of all, into a vile dungeon was this mighty mart 3 n: drawn, the floor whereof, 
first, was thick spread with the sharpest shells that might be gotten ; his feet 
then being fast locked in the stocks, there was he left alone without all worldly 
comfort. But the Lord his God was with him j the Holy Spirit of God (whose 
The com- ofiice is to comfort the godly afflicted) fulfilled his heart with joy and gladness. 
tSefLora ** Hast thou prepared a terrible rack, O cruel tyrant, O devouring lion I for the 
upon his martyr’s bed ? the Lord shall make that bed soft and sweet unto him. Rackest 
saints, thou his hones and joints all asunder? His bones, his joints, his hairs, are all 

(1) Amhros. in Exhortatione ad Virgines. 

(2) So says PrudentinSj who perhaps uses it poetic^ for ** deacon,” as Ado terms him.— Ed. 

(3) See Baro^us s and Ado’s Martyrologies, Jan. 22d Another Vincentius, a Levite, is com- 
memorated m me Martyrologies, June Oth, as having suffered at Agen in France.— E d 

(4) Prud, “ Be Coronis,” Hymn iv. e. 9T, 99 v. t>. 30, 40 — En. 
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numbered. Tormentest thou his flesh with mortal wounds ? The Lord shall TheTenth 
pour abundantly into all his sores of his oil of gladness. Thy scraping combs, 

thy sharp fleshhooks, thine hot searing-irons, thy parched salt, thy stinking 1™. 

prison, thy cutting shells, thy pinching stocks, sb^l turn to this patient martyr A. D. 
to the best. All together shall work contrary to thine expectation ; great plenty 303 
of joy shall he reap into the barn of his soul, out of this mighty harvest of to 
pains that thou hast brought him into. Yea, thou shalt prove him Vtncentius 313. 
indeed; that is, a vanquisher, a triumpher, a conqueror, subduing thy madness 
by his meekness, thy tyranny by his patience, thy manifold means of tortures 
by the ndanifold graces of God, wherewith he is plentifully enriched.*' ^ 

In this catalogue or company of sucli holy martyrs as suffered in The con- 
this aforesaid tenth persecution, many more, and almost innumerable, 2fd mar- 
there be expressed in authors beside them whom we have hitherto 
comprehended ; as Philoromus, a man of noble birth and great pos- romus. 
sessions in Alexandria, who, being persuaded by his friends to favour 
himself, to respect his wife, to consider his children and family^ did 
not only reject the counsels of them, but also neglected the threats 
and torments of the judge, to beep the confession of Christ inviolate 
unto the death and losing of his head : ^ of whom Eusebius beareth 
witness, that he was there present himself. 

Of like estate and dignity was also Procopius in Palestine, who, Tor- 
after his conversion, brake his images of silver and gold, and distri- “nd con- 
buted the same to the poor; and after aU kind of torments, of|!X-°^ 
racking, of cording, of tearing his flesh, of goring and stabbing in, 
of fia-ing, at length had his head also smitten oflp, as witnesseth 
Nicephorus.® 

To this may be joined also George, a young man of Cappadocia, sundry 
who, stoutly inveighing against the impious idolatry of the emperors, Sorge. 
was apprehended and cast into prison ; then tom with hooked irons, 
burnt with hot lime, stretched with cords ; after that, his hands and 
feet with other members of his body being cut off, at last with a sword 
he had his head cut off,* 

With these aforenamed, add also 'Sergius and Bacchus; 
leon, a physician in Nicomedia ;® Theodorus, of the city of Amassea, ““ 
in Pontus ;® Faustus, a martyr of Egypt;’' Gereon, with three hun- 
dred and eighteen fellow-martyrs, who suffered about Cologne;® 
Hermogenes, the president of Athens, who, being converted by the 
constancy of one Mennas and Eugraphus in their torments, suffered 
also for the like faith. Item, Samonas, Gurias, and Abibus, men- 
tioned in Simeon Metaphrastes ; Jerome also, with certain of his 
confessors, under Maximin, mentioned in Metaphrastes ; Indes and 
Domnas,® who suffered with many other martyrs above mentioned at 
Nicomedia, as recordeth Metaphrastes. Evelasius and Maximin, 
the emperor’s officers, whom Fausta the virgin in her torments con- 
verted. Also Thyrsus, Leucius, Callinicus Apollonius, Philemon, 

Asclas ; Leonidas ; with Arrian, president of Thebais. Cyprian 
likewise, a citizen of Antioch, who, after he had continued a long 
time a filthy magician or sorcerer, at length was converted and made a 

(1) Ex August, in Sermone [in Append tom. v. col. 315].— Ed. 

(2) Euseb. lib. viii cap 9 , Niceph. lib vii. cap. 9 (3) Nicepb lib viii. cap. 15. 

(4) Niceph lib. viii. cap 15. (<5) Bergom. Supplera lib. Tiii. (6) Vincent, lib. xii. cap. 93. 

(7) Niceph lib vm. cap 5. (8) Petr. De Natal, lib. ix. cap. 49 

(9) It IS doubtful whether there 'were ever such martyrs. See Basns^i Anna! ad an. 293,§ 2 — E». 

(10) This name is spelt sometimes “ Oallenicus but see Baronius’s Note on Jan. 28. Mart. 

Rom " p. 53, Antverp. 1589 .— Ed. 
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deacon, then a priest, and at last the bishop of Antioch, of whom partly 
iion. -we touched somewhat before. This Cypiian, with^Justina a virgin, suf- 
XdT among the martyrs.' Item, Glycerins at Nicomedia ; Felix a 
303 presbyter, Fortunatus and Achilleus deacons, in the city of Valence ; 
to Arthemius at Rome ; Cyriacus deacon to Marcellus bishop of Rome ; 
313* Carpophorus priest at Spoleto, with Abundius a deacon. Item, 
Claudius, Cyi'inus, and Antoninus, ^ who suffered with Marcellinus 
bishop of Rome ; ^ Cucuphas, in the city of Barcelona ; F elix, a bishop,^ 
with Adauctus® and Januarius his priests, Fortunatus and Septi- 
mus his readers, who suffered in the city of Venosa in Apulia,® 
under Dioclesian.^ 

The It were too long a travail or trouble to recite all and singular 
Sfs names of them particularly, whom this persecution of Dioclesian did 
consume ; the number of whom being almost infinite, is not to be 
nus, mar- collected or expressed. One story yet remaineth not to be forgotten 
of Cassianus, whose pitiful story being described of Prudentiiis we 
have here inserted, rendering metre for metre as followeth. ® 


Verses on 

Through Forum as (in Italy) 

I passed once to Rome, 

Into a church by chance came I, 

And stood fast by a tomb ; 

Which chuich sometime a place had 
been, 

W'^here causes great in law [giv’n, 
Were scanned and tried and judgment 
To keep hiute men in ^we. 

This place Sylla Cornelius 
First built ; he rais’d the frame, 

And call’d the same Forum, and thus 
That city took the name.® 

In musings deep as here I stood, 
Casting mine eye aside, 

A figure in full piteous mood 
Pourtrayed by chance I spied ; 

Marked with a thousand wounds full 
All mangled rent and torn ; [bad, 
The skin appeared as though it had 
Been jagged and prickt with thorn. 

.A school of pictured boys did hand 
About that loathsome sight, 

That with their sharp ened gads in hand 
His members thus had dight. 


Cassianus. 

These gads were but their pens, where- 
Their tablets wiitten were, [with 
And such as scholars often, sith, 

Unto the schools do bear. 

“ Whom thou seest here thus pictured 
sit, 

And firmly dost behold, 

No fable is, I do thee wit,” 

(The verger question’d toId,i® 

That walk’d thereby) “ but doth declai e 
The history of one, 

Which, written, would good record bear 
W’hat faith was long agone. 

A skilful schoolmaster this was, 

That here sometime did teach ; 

The bishop once of Brixen was,^' 

And Chiist full plain did preach. 

He knew well how to comprehend 
Long talk in a few lines, 

And it at length how to amend 
By order and by times. 

His sharp precepts and his stern looks 
His beardless boys did fear ; 

When hate in heart, yet, for their books 
Full deadly they did bear. 


(1) Vincent, lib xii cap 120—122. See supra, p. 205, note (1) — Ed. 

12 ) Tilleinont, tom v pt 1 ; Mart. Rom. a Baromo, April 26.— Ed. 

(3) Sabel Ennead, vii lib. 8. 

(4) It IS difiScult to say over what place lie presided, but certainly not in Apulia, See Tillemoiit, 
“ M6moires Eccles.” tom v. pt ii p. 360, edit in 12mo, 1707. His episcopate seems to have been 
Thibara, or Tizzaca, in Africa . see note in Baron. Mart 3 rrol. Oct 24th — Ed. 

(5) This name is sometimes read, Audactus, and Audax. — E d. 

(6) A different place, Aqmleia, is assigned as the place of these naartyrdoms by Baronins (ad 
an. 303, § 123), and the same maybe remarked of many preceding. — E d. 

(7) Bergora. lib. viii. [p. 176, Ed Bnxise, I486.— Ed.] 

(8) Ex Aurel. Prudent, lib “De Coron,” [hymn 9. This stpry has been translated rather para- 
phrastically . there is nothing in the original answering to the second stanza. — E d.] 

(9) Forum Comelii, hodi6, ImoUi. — ^Ed. 

(10) “ iSdituus consultus, ait,” is the original.— E d 

(U) There is nothing in the ongmal answering to this. londm. Valpy, tom. i. p. 298.— Ed. 
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The child that learns, I do ye weet, 
Terms aye his tutor cruel ; 

No discipline in youth seems sweet ; 
Count this a common rule. 

Behold the raging time now here, 
Oppressing so the faith, 

Doth persecute God’s children dear, 
And all that Christ bewraith. 

This trusty teacher of the swarm 
Profest the living God ; 

The chief good thing they count their 
harm, 

Perhaps he shakes his rod.^ 

* What rebel,” asked the president, 

“ Is he I hear so loud ?” 

* Unto our youth an instrument,” 
They say, and low they bowed. 

** Go, bring the caitiff forth,” he bids, 
“ And make no long delay ; 

Let him be set the boys amidst.” 
They do as he doth say. 

** Let him be given unto them all, 
And let them have their will. 

To do to him what spite they shall, 

So that they will him kill. 

Even as they list let them him fray, 
An<i him deride so long, 

Till weariness provokes their play, 

No longer to prolong. 

Let them, I »y then, uncontrolled 
Both prick and scotch his skin ; 

To bathe their hands let them be bold 
In the hot blood of him.” 

The scholars hereat make great game. 
It pleaseth them full well ; [flame, 
That they may kill and quench the 
They thought to them a hell. 

They bind his hands behind his back, 
And naked they him strip j 
In bodkin-wise at, him they nack, 
They laugh to see him skip. 

The private hate that each one hath 
In heart, it now appears ; 

They pour it forth in gawdy wrath. 
They wreak them of their tears. 

Some cast great stones, some others 
break 

Their tablets on his face ; 

“ Lo ! here thy Latin and thy Greek ! ” 
(Oh barren boys of grace !) 

The blood runs down his cheeks, and 
doth 

Imbrue the boxen learns, 

Where notes by them were made 
(though loth), 

And well proponed themes. 


Some whet and sharp their pencils’ TheTmth 
points, JPersecii- 

Which served to write withal ; 

Some others gage his flesh and joints, A. D. 
‘As with a pointed nail. 303' 

Sometime they prick, sometime they 

rent, 2 ^ ‘ ^ 313 . 


This worthy martyr’s flesh ; 

And thus by turns they do torment 
This confessor afresL 

Now all with one consent on him 
Their bloody hands tliey lay ,* 

To see the blood from limb to limb 
Drop down, they make a play. 

More painful was the pricking pang 
Of children oft and thick, 

Than of the bigger boys that stang, 
And near the heart did stick. 

For by the feeble strokes of th’ one, 
Death was denied his will, 

Of smart that made him woe-begone, 
He had the better skill. 

The deeper strokes the great ones gave, 
And nearer touched the quick, 

The welcome!* he thought the same, 
Whom longing death made sick. 

“ God make you sti’ong,” ^he saith, 
" I pray, 

God give you might at will ; 

And what you want in years, I say, 
Let cruelty fulfil. 

But whilst the hangman breatheth still 
And me with you doth match. 

That weakly work (yet want no will) 
My life for to dispatch. 

My griefs wax great.” — ‘‘Whatgroan’st 
thou now ? ” 

Said some of them again, 

‘‘In school, advised well art thou. 
Whom there thou put’st to pain. 

Behold (we pray) and now make good 
As many thousand stripes, 

As when with weeping eyes we stood 
In danger of thy gripes. 

Art thou now angry at thy band, 

Who always criedst, * write, write 
And never wouldst that our right hand 
Should rest in quiet plight ? 

We had forgot our playing times. 
Which thou wert stingy of : 

We now but prick and point our lines. ” 
And thus they grin and scoff; 

“ Correct, good sir ! our viewed verse. 
If aught amiss there be : 

Now use thy power, and them rehearse 
That have not minded thee.” 


( 1 ) The same remark applies to this and the preceding line , from line 70 to 76, and 96 and 97. — En. 

(2) There is an allusion here in the original (not sufliciently retained perhaps m the translation) to 
the shape of the stylus, or ancient pen, one end of which was sharp, the other flattened, to smooth 
the wax if needful. See Adam’s Roman Antiquities, hy Boyd, p. 440.— En. 
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iFheTenth Christ, pitying this groaning man, 
torments tom and tired, 

Commands his heart to break even then; 

A. D. Who — ^yielded and expired. 

303 [This tale the picture tells (saith he) 
to Which doth thine eyes allure — 
The agonies and victory 
Cassian, Of Cassian, martyr pure, 

maityr. stranger, doth some strong desire 
Thy panting soul possess, 

Or some fond hope thy bosom fire. 

Or some deep grief distress ? 

Here make thy suit : the martyr saint, 
In humhle faith addrest, [plaint. 
Each suppliant hears, whate’er his 
And grants each pure request. 


I could not but consent : I weep r 
His tomb I do embrace : 

His altar in devotion deep 
I kiss with glowing face. 

The secret thoughts I then rehearse 
Which fill’d my lab’ring breast, 

Whisper my fears of sad reverse, 

My longings to be blest. 

Of home and all its dear delights, 
Mid dangers left behind, 

Of all that now my steps invites 
To Rome, I tell my mind. 

The martyr hears, and smiles success • 
At home in safety found, 

I there the name of Cassian bless, 
And Cassian ’s fame resound.^] 


No less admirable than wonderful was the constancy also of 
women and maidens, who, in the same persecution, gave their bodies 
to the tormentors, and their lives for the testimony of Christ, with no 
less boldness of spirit than did the men themselves above specified, 
to whom how much inferior they were of bodily strength, so much 
more worthy of praise they be, for their constant standing. Of 
whom some examples here we mind (Christ willing) to infer, such as 
m our stories and chronicles seem most notable, first beginning with 
Eulalia, whose story we have taken out of the aforesaid Prudentms, 
as followeth : ^ 


Eulalia, 
martyr. 
The 
chaste 
and con- 
tinent he- 
haviourof 
Eulalia. 


Giveth 
the onset, 
denying 
to sacri- 
fice to 
devils. 

Is kept 
secret by 
her pa- 
rents. 


In the west part of Spain is a city great and populous, named Merida, whei ein 

parentage, whose name was 
Enlaha ; which Menda, dthough for the situation thereof, it was both rich and 
tamoiw, yet more adorned-and famous was the renown thereof by the martyr- 
dom, blood, and sepulchre of this blessed virgin, Eulalia. Twelve years of 4e 
was she, and not much above, when she,’ not delighting in precious balms, or 
costly ornaments and jewels, but forsaking and despising^ all tLseand such-like 
pompous allurements, showed herself most busy in preparing her j’oumey to 
heavenly patronage; which Eulalia, as she was 
modest and discreet m behaviour, sage and sober in conditions, so was she also 
^ answenng her enemies. But when the furious rage of perse- 

against s children in the household of faith, and when the 
Chnsbans were commanded to offer incense and sacrifice to devils or dead gods, 

SSv of a prompt and 

(as a courageous captain) to give a charge upon 

heart panting mth the divine inspiration, challengeth the force and rase of her 

°f parents, fearing lest the wiUing 
v/*? *®®^y_Jo,^e for Christ’s cause, might make her gufity 
of her own death, hid her, and kept her dose at theii hSise in the coZ^, 

veralis positmn est, giiid 

accuratam Scnpturarum discjplmam conaectan^ t P o®ticds multo magis, quam 
Campiano doctiss. 'WhittakemTSd mt CamSkm nomiulla dicta respondisset 

se ease Christianum ohhius est?^ It quaerat^a Poe/a /?«#, 

respondensadargumentum,QuoeiprnSioohwiS 

l>ua, ^uihil’ (inquit) <aliud dicb nisi iitygeferias spiritthus nooenti- 

ton. cap. u\ §Tprelixed to his cSsE? Prudentxum/- Tract, de Patnim Au- 

of praying to the departed saints, 5 whJSi ttiere ^ to the practice 

this hymn and the hymn upon Romanus Pfrofived, some traces both m 

other deviations firom sound doSrme^Si hiTeSlnn ^®Sr®^tus pointed out these and 

similar passages are cofiected by r ^ (Halae Sax 1703); and various 

§ 57). See also Forbesii Instract HStonctifS Invoc. S^ct. 

verses, particularly the closine stanzas vilify ^ portions of these 

accord with the original.— En ^ precisely as Eoxe gave them, hut are made to 

® f ^rudentio, lib. « Ee Coronis.” rHymn 3 1 
(31 Eoxe^s text has been corrected here.— En 
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being a great way out of the city. She yet misKking that quiet life, and also TheTmth 
detesting to make such delay, softly stealeth out of the doors (no man knowing Persecu- 
thereof) in the night ; and in great haste leaving the common way, openeth the ^ 

hedge-gaps, and with weary feet (God knoweth) passed through the thorny and A. B. 
briery places, accompanied yet with spiritual guard. And although dark and 303 
dreadful was the silent night, yet had she with her the Lord of light. And as to 
the children of Israel, coming out of Egypt, had by the mighty^ power of God, 318. 
a cloudy pillar for their guide in the day, and a flame of fire in the night, so 
had this godly virgin, travelling in this dark night, when she, flying and for- 
saking the place where all filthy idolatry abounded, and hastening her heavenly , 
journey, was not oppressed with the dreadful darkness of the night. But 
yet she travelled many miles in this her speedy journey, before the day 
appeared. 

In the morning betime, with a bold courage she goeth unto the tribunal or Reprov- 
judgment-seat ; and in the midst of them all, with a loud voice crying out, said, 

I pray you, what a shame is it for you thus rashly and without advisement, jSge.^ 
to destroy and kill men's souls, and to throw their bodies alive against the rocks, 
and cause them to deny God, the universal Father. Would you know, O The godly 
you unfortunate ! what I am ? Behold, I am one of the Christians, an enemy “f®Q£ 
to your devilish sacrifices. I spurn your idols under my feet ; I confess God ESalia. 
omnipotent, with my heart and mouth. Isis, Apollo, and Venus, what are 
they ? Maximian himself, what is he ? The one a thing of nought, for that 
they be the works of men's hands ; the other but a castaway, because he wor- 
shippeth the same work. Therefore, frivolous are they both, and both not 
worthy to be set by. Maximian is a lord of substance, and yet he himself 
falleth down before a stone, and voweth the honour of his dignity unto those 
that are much inferior to his vassals. Why then doth he oppress so tyrannically 
more worthy ’stomachs and courages than himself? He must needs be a good 
guid| and an upright judge, who feedeth upon innocent blood, and breathing on 
the bodies of godly men, doth rend and tear their bowels ; and, what is more, 
hath his delight in destroying and subveiting the faith. Go to, therefore, 
thou hangman ! burn, cut, and mangle thou, these earthly members. It is an 
easy matter^to break a brittle substance, but the inward mind shalt thou not 
hurt for any thing thou canst do.” 

The praetor then, or judge, with these words of hers set in a great rage, 
saith, “ Hangman ! take her and pull her out by the hair of her head, and tor- 
ment her to the uttermost. Let her feel the power of our country’s gods, and 
let her know what the imperial government of a prince is. But yet, O thou AUured 
sturdy girl ! fain would I have thee (if it were possible), before thou die, to 
revoke this .thy wickedness. Behold, what pleasures thou mayest enjoy by the 
honourable house thou earnest of; thy fallen house and progeny follow thee to 
death with lamentable tears, and the nobility of thy kindred m much concern 
make doleful lamentation for thee. What meanest thou ? Wilt thou kill thyself, 
so young a flower, and so near the honourable marriage and great dowry which 
thou mayest enjoy ? Doth not the glistering and golden pomp of the bride-bed 
move the® ? Doth not the reverend piety of thine ancestors prick thee ? Who 
is it that this thy rashness and wickedness grieve not? Behold here the 
furniture ready prepared for thy terrible death , either shalt thou be beheaded 
with this sword, or else with these wild beasts shalt thou be pulled in pieces ; 
or else thou, bein^ cast into the fiery flames, shalt be (although lamentably 
bewailed of thy friends and kinsfolks) consumed to ashes. What great matter 
is it for thee, I pray thee, to escape all this ? If thou wilt but take and put 
with thy fingers a little salt and incense into the censers, thou shalt be delivered 
from all these punishments.” 

To this Eulalia made no answer, but being in a great fury, she spitteth in the 
tyrant’s face ; she throweth down the idols, and spumeth abroad with her feet 
the heap of incense prepared to the censers. Then, without further delay, the 
hangmen with both their strengths took her, and rent her slender breast, and 
with hooks or claws scotched her sides to the hard bones ; she all this while 
counting the gashes, and saying, “ 0 Lord I behold thou art inscribed upon 
me ! how pleasant it is to *note those piercings, which mark thy triumphs, O 
Christ ! even the purple blood itself proclaims tliy sacred name.” This sang 
sire with a bold stomach, neither lamentingly nor yet weepingly, but being glad 
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TheTmth and merry, aljandoning from her mind all heaviness and grief, when, as out of 
Persecu- a warm fountain, her mangled members with fresh blood bathed her white and 
fair skin. 

A. D. Then proceed they to the last and final torment, which was not only the 
303 * goring and wounding of her mangled body with the iron grate and hurdle, and 
to terrible harrowing of her flesh, but burned on every side with flaming torches, 
313 . her tormented breasts and sides : her hair hanging about her shoulders in two 

parts divided (wherewith her shamefaced chastity and virginity were covered) 

reaching down to the ground. But when the cracking flame flieth about her 
The end kindled by her hair, and reacheth the crown of her head, then she, 

tyrdmof desiring swift death, opened her mouth and swallowed the flame. And so 
Eulalia, rested she in peace. 

The said Prudentius and Ado, also Eqnilinus, add moreover, 
writing of a white dove issuing out of her mouth at her departing, 
and of the fire quenched about her body ; also of her body covered 
miraculously with snow, with other things more, whereof let every 
reader use his own judgment.^ 

As ye have heard now the Christian life and constant death of 
Eulalia, much worthy of praise and commendation, so no less com- 
Agnes, mendation is worthy to be given to blessed Agnes, that constant 
maityr. QXii martyr of God, who, as she was in Rome of honourable 

parents begotten, so lieth she there as honourably entombed and 
buried. Which Agnes for her unspotted and undefiled virginity 
deserved no less praise and commendation, than for her willing death 
stiange and martyrdom. Some writers make of her a long discourse (more, 
iu my judgment, than necessary), reciting divers and sundry strange 
omuted process of her history ; which, partly for 

tediousness, partly for the doubtfulness of the author (some father 
them upon Ambrose), s:nd partly for the strangeness and incredibility 
thereof, I omit, being satisfied with that which Prudentius briefly 
writeth of her, as followeth : 

She was [saith he] young, and not marriageable, W'hen first she, being dedi- 
cated tp Christ, boldly resisted the wicked edicts of the emperor, and refused to 
embrace the worship of idols and to deny and forsake the holy faith. Although 
Agnea first proved by divers and sundry policies to induce her to the same (as now 
in the”^ with the flattering and enticing words of the judge, now with the threatenings 
confea- of the storming executioner), she stood notwithstanding stedfast in all coura- 
her f^th strength, and willingly offered her body to hard and painful torments, 

■ not refusing (as she said) to suflfer whatsoever it should be, yea, though it were 
death itself. Then said the cruel tyrant, “ If to suffer pain and torment be so 
easy a matter, and lightly regarded of thee, and that thou accountest thy life 
nothing worthy, yet the shame of thy dedicated or vowed virginity is ’a thing 
more regarded, I know, and esteemed of thee. Wherefore, this is determined, 
that forasmuch as thou, Agnes the virgin, inveighest against both Minerva and 
her virginity, thou shalt make obeisance to the altar of iSinerva, and ask for- 
Agnes giveness of her for thy arrogancy ; else thou shalt be sent and abandoned to the 
e^to?he brothel-houses, whither the youth in shoals will flock and urn 

Sothel- together, and crave that they may have thee for their ludibrious prey.” Then 
house saith Agnes, Christ is not forgetful of those that be his, that he will suffer 
violently to be taken from them their golden and pure chastity, neither Will he 
hei^of ^ l®^ve them so destitute of help. He is always at hand, and ready to fight for 
Christ, such as are shamefaced and chaste virgins ; neither sufifereth he his gifts of holy 
chastity to be polluted- Thou shalt,” saith she, ** bathe thy sword in my 
blood, if thou wilt, but thou shalt not defile my body with filthy lust, for any 
thing thou canst do,” She had no sooner spoken these words, but he ccm- 


(1) Ex Pruden etc. 
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tnanded that she should be set naked at the corner of some street (wliich place, TheTenth 
at that time, such as were stmmpets, commonly used) ; the greater part of the ^^rsecu- 
multitude both sorrowing and shaming to see so shameless a sight, went their 
ways, some turning their heads, some hiding their faces. But one amongst the A. D. 
rest, with unciicumcised eyes beholding the damsel, and that in such opprobri- 303 
ous wise, behold ! a flame of fire, like unto a flash of lightning, falleth upon to 
him, and striketh his eyes ; whereupon he, falling unto the ground for dead, 313. 

sprawleth in the kennel-dirt; whose companions taking him up, and carrying 

him away, bewailed him as a dead man : but the virgin, for this her miraculous corftment 
delivery from the danger and shame of that place, singeth praises to God and eyes of a 
Christ. 

There be [saith Prudentius] that report, how that she, being desired to pray holding 
unto Christ for the party that a little before was stricken with fire from heaven 
for his incontinency, was restored by her prayer both unto his perfect health 
and sight. But blessed Agnes, after that she had climbed this her first greese ^ The 
and step unto the heavenly palace, forthwith began to climb another : for fury young 
engendering now the mortal wrath of her bloody enemy, wringing his hands, “o^^dTo 
he crieth out, saying, ‘‘ I am undone ! O thou executioner, draw out thy sword, his health 
and do thine office that the emperor hath appointed thee ! And when Agnes 
saw a sturdy and cniel fellow to behold, stand near to her with a naked sword 
in his hand, “ I am now gladder,” saith she, ‘‘and rejoice that such a one as sirous of' 
thou, being a stout, fierce, strong, and sturdy soldier, art come, than that one jiartyi- 
more feeble, weak, and faint, should come; or else any other young man, 
sweetly embalmed, and wearing gay apparel, that might destroy me with the 
loss of my chastity. This, even this, is he, I now confess, that I do love. I 
will make haste to meet him, and will no longer protract my longing desire. 

I 'will willingly receive into my paps the length of his sword, and into my breast 
will draw the force thereof even unto the hilts, that thus, I being married unto 
Chrisj^ my spouse, may surmount and escape all the darkness of this world, 
being raised even unto the skies. O eternal Governor I vouchsafe to open the The 
gates of heaven, once shut up against all the inhabitants of the earth, and prayer of 
receive, O Christ, my soul that seeketh thee.” Thus speaking, and kneeling 
upon her knees, she prayeth, looking up unto Christ above in heaven, that so 
her neck might he the readier for the sword, now hanging over the same. The 
executioner then with his bloody hand accomplish'eth her hope, and at one Agnsp be- 
stroke cutteth ofl^* her head ; and by such short and swift death doth he prevent beaded 
her of the pain thereof.2 

I have oftentimes before complained, that the stories of saints have Antiungs 
been powdered and sauced with divers untrue additions, and fabulous tru^^d 
inventions of men, who, either of a superstitious devotion, or of a 
subtle practice, have so mangled their stories and lives, that almost 
nothing remaiheth in them simple and uncorrupt, as in the usual iives^” ^ 
portasses wont to be read for daily service, is manifest and evident xo 
be seen ; w^herein few legends there be able to abide the touch of 
history, if they were truly tried. This I write upon the occasion Thehisto. 
specially of good Katharine, whom now I have in hand ; in whom tharmef' 
although I nothing doubt but ' in her life was great holiness, in her martyr, 
knowledge excellency,, in her death constancy, yet, that all things be 
true that be storied of her, neither do I aflirm, neither am I bound 
so to think ; so many strange fictions of her be feigned diversely of 
divers writers, whereof some seem incredible, some also impudent. 

As where Petrus de Natalibus,® writing of her conversion, declareth, 
how that Katharine sleeping before a certain picture or table of the 
crucifix, Christ with his mother Mary appeared unto her ; and when 
Mary had offered her unto Christ to be his wife, he first refused her 
for her blackness. The »n ext time, she being baptized, Mary appear- 

(1) *' Greese,” a stair or step — Ed. (2) Ex Pruden Lib de Coronis, [byniii 14.] 

(3) Petrus de Hatalibus, lib x 
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TheTenth ing again, offered her to marry wifli Christ ; who then, being liked, 
^uonT was espoused to him and married, having a golden ring the same time 
— put on her finger in her sleep, etc.^ Bergomensis writeth thus, that 
because she in the sight of the people openly resisted the emperor 
to Maxentius to his face, and rebuked him for his cruelt}^ therefore she 
313. was commanded and committed upon the same to prison: which 
Katha- ^ seemeth hitherto not much to digress from truth. It followeth, 
Ssteth inoreover, that the same night an angel came to her, comforting and 
theempe- exhorting her to be strong and constant unto the martyrdom, for that 
she was a maid accepted in the sight of God, and that the Lord would 
xSiia whose honour she did fight, and that he would give 

nne com- her a mouth and wisdom which her enemies should not withstand : 

with many other things more, which I here omit. As this also I 
forted’by concerning the fifty philosophers, whom she in disputation con- 
an angel victed, and converted unto our religion, and who died martyrs for 
the same. Item, of the converting of Porphyry, kinsman to Maxen- 
tius, and Faustina, the emperor’s wife. At length (saith the story), 
The tor- after she had proved the rack and the four sharp-cutting wheels, 
SfdSid having at last her head cut off with the sword, so she finished her 
martyrdom, about the year of our Lord 810, as Antoninus affirmeth.^ 
Simeon Metaphrastes, writing of her, discourseth the same more at 
large, to whom they may resort, who covet more therein to be 
satisfied. 

The his^ Among the works of Basil a certain oration is extant concerning 
juhtti Julitta the martyr, of Osesarea in Cappadocia, who came to her mar- 
inartyr tyrdoiu (as he witnesseth) by this occasion : 

-T 

A certain avaricious and greedy person of gi*eat authority (and, as it may 
appear, the emperor’s depwty, or other like officer), who abused the decrees and 
laws of the emperor against the Christians, to his own lucre and gain, violently 
Juiitta took from this Julitta all her goods, lands, chattels, and servants, contrary to 
Bvoiiedof right. She made her pitiful complaint to the judges : a day was 

hergoods. appointed when the cause should be heard. The spoiled woman, and the spoil- 
ing extortioner, stood forth together; the woman lamentably declareth her 
cause ; the man frowningly beholdeth her face. When she had proved that of 
good right the goods were her own, and that \vrongfully he had dealt with her, 
the wicked and bloodthirsty wretch, preferring vile worldly substance before the 
precious substance of a Christian body, affirmed her action to-be of no force, for 
Had once that she was an outlaw, in not having observed the emperor’s gods since her 
abjured. Christian faith had been abjured. His allegation was allowed as good and reason- 
able, Whereupon incense and fire were prepared for her to worship the gods, 
which unless she would do, neither the emperor’s protection, nor laws, nor judg- 
ment, nor life, should she enjoy in that commonweal. When this handmaid of 
tim voice heard these words, she said, “ Farewell life, welcome death ; farewell 

cfatrue niches. Welcome poverty. All that I have, if it were a thousand times more, 
martyr, would I rather lose, than to speak one wicked and blasphemous word against 
God my Creator. I yield thee thanks most hearty, O my God ! for this gift of 
grace, that I can contemn and despise this frail and transitory world, esteeming 
Christian profession above all treasures.” Henceforth, when any question was 
fiSnda to ber answer was : “ I am the servant of Jesus Christ.” Her kindred 

the con- acquaintance, flocking to her, advertised her to change her mind : hut that 
fession of vehemently she refused, with detestation of their idolatry. Forthwith the judge, 
her faith, -^ith the sharp sword of sentence, not only cutteth off all her goods and posses- 
condemn- bat judgeth her also to the fire inost cruelly. The joyful martyr em- 
ed to the” braceth the sentence as a thing most sweet and delectable. She addresseth 
fire. herself to the flames, in countenance, gesture and* words, declaring the joy of 
her heart, coupled with singular constancy. To the women beholding her 
’ (1) See At>pendix. ( 2 ) Anton, tit. viii. capit. 1 § 38 —Ed. 
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sententiously she spake : Stick not, O sisters, to labour and travail after true TheTenth 
piety and godliness. Cease to accuse the fragility of feminine nature. What ! 

are not we created of the same matter that men are ? Yea, after God’s image — 

and similitude are we made as lively as they. Not flesh only did God use in the A.D. 
creation of the woman, in sigh and token of her infirmity and weakness, but 303 
bone of bones is she, in token that she must be strong in the true and living to 
God, all false gods forsaken ; constant in faith, all infidelity renounced j patient 313. 
in adversity, all worldly ease refused. Wax weapr, my dear sisters, of your z 
lives led in darkness, and be in love with my Chris^ my God, my Redeemer, 
my Comforter, who is the true light of the world. Persuade yourselves, or and ex- 
rather the Spirit of the living God persuade you, that there is a world to come, 
wherein the worshippers of idols and devils shall be tormented perpetually ; the about her 
servants of the high God shall be crowned eternally.” With these words she 
embraced the fire, and sweetly slept in the Lord.^ 

There have been, moreover, beside these above recited, divers Martyrs, 
godly women and faithful inartyi’s, as Barbara a noble woman in 
Tuscany, who, after miserable prisonment, sharp cords, and burning 
flames put to her sides, was at last beheaded. Also Pausta the virgin, 
who suffered under Maximian ; by whom Euilasius a ruler of the 
emperor’s palace, and Maximin the president, were both converted, 
and also suffered martyrdom, as witnesseth Metaphrastes. Item, 
Juliana, a virgin of singular beauty in Nicomedia, who, after divers 
agonies, suffered likewise under Maximin. Item, Anysia a maid of 
Thessalonica, who under the said Maximin suffered.^ Justina, who 
suffered with Cyprian bishop of Antioch ; ® not to omit also Tecla,^ 
although most writers do record that she suffered under Nero. 

Platina ^ maketh also mention of Lucia and Agatha. All which holy 
maids and virgins glorified the Lord Christ with their constant mar- 
tyrdom, in this tenth and last persecution of Dioclesian. 

During the time of which persecution, Jbhese bishops of Rome Five 
succeeded one after another ; Caius, who succeeded awhile after Sixtus^ Romr 
before-mentioned ; Marcellinus ; Marcellus (of whom Eusebius in his martyrs 
story maketh no mention) ; Eusebius ; and then Miltiades : all which 
died martyrs in the tempest of this persecution. First, Marcellinus, 
after the martyrdom of Caius, was ordained bishop. He, being Marcem- 
brought by Dioclesian to the idols, first yielded to their idolatry, and and 
was seen to sacrifice. Wherefore, being excommunicated by the^pent- 
Christians, he 'fell into such repentance, that he returned again to 
Dioclesian, where he, standing to his former confession, and publicly 
condemning the idolatry of 'the heathen, recovered the crown of 
martyrdom, suffering with Claudius, Quirinus, and Antoninus.^ 

Marcellus likewise was urged of Maxentius to renounce his bishopric 
and religion, and to sacrifice with them to idols ; which when he con- 
stantly refused, he was beaten with cudgels, and so expelled the city. 

Then he, entering into the house of Lucma a widow, assembled there 
the congregation ; which when it came to the ears of Maxentius the 
tyrant, he turned the house of Lucina into a stable,® and madeMarcel- 

(1) Ex Basil in Ser (2) Metaph ibid. 

(3) See suprA, p. 205, note(I). According to Dowling’s “ Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patruin Oxon 
1839,” p. 217, the works of Cyprian of Antioch are included m Francis Oberthurs “ SS. Patrum 
Latinorum opera omnia, Wirceburgi 1780—91 but see Basnage, an. 248, § 7 —Ed. 

(4) Euseb. de Mart Pal cap. 3 — En. 

(5) Platin. in Vita Can ; [but Agatha suffered under see Mart Rom. Feb 5 . — Ed.] j 

<6) St. Dionysius, St. Felix, and St. Eutychian, intervened.— Ed. 

(7) Ex lib Concilior. et Platini 

(8) This story is taken from the ** Pontificale” of Damasus, and is, in Basnage’s opinion (An- 
nales, ad an. 308, § 6,) fabulous. His main objection is that the episcopate of Marcellus is thus 
made to occupy years, whereas he sat but one year, seven months, and twenty days —Ed 

T 2 
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demanded, and also received. Furtliermore Quirinus, one of the TheTem 
bishops there, openly protested, that he would not depart the council, twnT 
before the naughtiness of the bishop was revealed. What doth all ^ “ 

this declare, but that the bishop of Rome was called there, and did ^ 3*03 ‘ 
appear before the judgment-seat of the council, and there stood subject to 
to their sentence and authority, by the which he was expelled out of 313. 
the city ? As for the words of the council, whereupon our papists 
stand so much, "‘Non eniin nostro, sed tuo ipsius judicio condemna- 
beris,” etc. Item, “ Tuo ore judica causam tuam,’’ etc. : these words 
import not here the authority of the Roman bishop to be above the 
council, neither do they declare what the council could not do, but 
what they would and wished rather to be done ; that is, that he should 
rather acknowledge his crime before God and them with a voluntary 
yielding of his heart, than that the confession of such a heinous fact 
should be extorted from him through their condemnation; for that they 
saw to be expedient for his souPs health, otherwise their condemnation 
should serve him to small purpose. And so it came to pass ; for he, The 
being urged of them to condemn himself, so did, prostrating himself rS 
and weeping before them ; whereupon immediately they proceeded 
to the sentence against him,' condemning and pronouncing him to be by the 
expelled the city. Now, whether by this may be gathered that the 
bishops of Rome ought not to be cited, accused, and condemned by 
any person or persons, let the indifferent reader judge simply. 

As touching the decretal epistles, which be intituled under the The de- 
names of these aforesaid bishops, whoso well adviseth them, and with ep!sties 
judgment will examine the style, the time, the argument, the hanging 
together of the matter, and the constitutions in them contained (little of these 
serving to any purpose, and nothing serving for those troublesome exam?i 
days then present), may easily discern them, either in mo part to be 
theirs, or much of the same to be clouted and patched by the doings 
of others, which lived in other times ; especially seeing all the consti- 
tutions in them, for the. most part, tend to the setting up and to 
exalt the see of Rome above all other bishops and churches, and to 
reduce all causes and appeals to the said see of Rome. So the epistle 
of Caius, beginning with the commendation of tlie authority of his 
see, endeth after the same tenor, willing and commanding all difficult 
questions in all provinces whatsoever emerging, to be referred to the 
see apostolical. Moreover the greatest part of the said epistle from 
this place,^ “ Quicunque illi sunt, ita obcsecati,’” etc. to the end of this 
period, "" Quoniam sicut ait Beatus Apostolus, magnum est pietatis,” 
etc., is contained in the epistle of Leo, unto Leo the emperor ; and The 
so rightly agreeth in all points with the style of Leo, that evident it cams®^^ 
is the same to be borrowed out of Leo, and to be patched into the 
epistle of Caius out of Leo. 


as “ Occidua Libra testium,” f e a western .pound, which Baronius (Ecci. Ann. a n 302), says, 
contained 72 solidi, and represented the number 72 he also adds that the best copies mention 
seventy-two names. Foxe erroneously says “forty-two.” — En. 

(1) “Falsum esse de thunficattone Marcelhni ruraorem, docet antiquum Damasi Chronicum 
Lapsus Marcellini ante Augustum mensem an 803, contigisse dicitur, utpote Episcopatu moti x 
Kal. Sept. Diocletiauo VIII. et Maximiano VII. Coss. Atqui teste Chronico Pontiflcatum Mar- 
celhnus etiamnum retinebat, anno S04, I>%ocletiano IX. et Massim. VXII. Coss. Demque Sinues- 
sanum Concilium, quod lapsus Marcellini fundamento est, omnino subditum est ” Basnagii 
Annal ad an 296, § 5.~Ei>. 

(2) Blondel agrees with Foxe as to the patching up of this epistle “ Centonem ex Innocentii, 
Leonis et Vigilii Epistolis, et Inipp. rescnptis consutum jam doom ” Epist. Decretal, examen 
(Genevas, 1635) p. 384 , in Labb6's Concill. General, tom. i. col. 926 — En. 
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TheTenih Likewisc the epistle of Marcellinus, to get more authority with the 
reader, is admixed with a great part of Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians, 
word for word. And how is it likely that Marcellinus, which died 
303 "' in the twentieth year of Dioclesian, could write of consubstantiality 
to of the Divine Persons, when that controversy and term of consuhstan- 
313. tiality was not heard of in the church before the Nicene council, 

The which was twenty-three years after him ? But especially the two 

MMcdu- epistles of Marcellus bewray themselves, so that for the confuting 
thereof needeth no other probation more than only the reading of the 
epistles Same. Such a glorious style of ambition therein doth appear, as it is 
easy to be understood not to proceed either from such an humble 

ceiius. ixiartyr, or to savour any thing of the misery of such a time. His 

words of his first epistle written unto the brethren of Antioch, and 
alleged in the pope’s decrees by Gratian, are these 

“ We desire yon, brethren, that you do not teach nor think any other thing 
hut what ye have received of the blessed apostle St. Peter, and of the other 
apostles and fathers. For of him ye were first of all instructed j wherefore you 
must not forsake your own Father, and follow others. For he is the Head of 
the whole church, to whom the Lord said, “ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will hiuld my church whose seat was first with you in Antioch, which after- 
ward, by the commandment of the Lord, was translated from thence to Rome ; 
of the which church of Rome I am this day placed (by the grace of God) to be 
the governor Fi om the ordering of which church of Rome neither oimht you 
to deviate, seeing to the same church all manner of causes ecclesiastical, being 
of any importance, (God’s grace so disposing) are commanded to be referred ; 
by the same authority to be ordered regularly, from whence they took their first 
The beginning,” etc. And folio we th consequently upon the same, “ And if your 
church or churck of Antioch, which was once the fiist, yielded precedence unto the see of 
^eth to Is other church else that is not subject to our doifimion. To 

the whom all bishops who please or find it necessary (according to the decrees of 
the apostles and of their sifbcessors), ought to fly, as to their head, and must 
toVeid appeal to the sahie, so as there to have their redress and protection, fiom whence 
unto her. they took their first instruction and consecration,” etc.® 

Whether this be likely matter to proceed from the spirit of Mar- 
cellus, that blessed martyr, in those so dreadful days, I say no more, 
but only desire thee, gentle reader, to judge. 

The In his second epistle, moreover, the said Marcellus writing to 
IpiSSof Maxentius, the bloody tyrant, first reprehendeth him for his cruelty, 
sharply admonishing him how and what to do : to learn and spek the 
tius. true religion of God, to maintain his church, to honour and reverence 
the priests of God; and especially exhorteth him to charity, and that 
he would cease from persecution, etc. All this is possible, and likely 
SStie true.^ But now mark, good reader, what blanch stuff here 

blanched followeth withal : as where he, alleging the statutes and sanctions of 
his predecessors, declareth and discusseth that no bishop nor minister 
ought to be persecuted or deprived of his goods. And if they be, 
then ought they to have their possessions and places again restored 
by the law, before they were bound by the law to answer to the 
accusations laid in against them ; and so after that, in convenient time, 
to be called to a council ; the which council notwithstanding, without 
the authority of the holy see, cannot proceed regularly, albeit it 

(1) [Decret. pars 2. causaj 24 quaest 1. [§ IS]. “Rogamus vo^fratres ”~Ep. 

(2) in •svhat chapter or leat of ^ the Bible doth the Lord command the see of Peter to be trans- 
lated from Antioch to Rome ? 

(3) The above translatiorvhas been revised from the copy in Eabbd, Cone. Gen. tom, i. col.948 .— Ed. 
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remain in his power to assemble certain bishops together. Neither TUTemu 
can he regularly condemn any bishop, appealing to this his apostolical Uon. 
see, before the sentence definitive do proceed from the aforesaid see, ^ ^ 
etc. And it folio weth after: ^‘And therefore,” saith he, “let no 3 Q 3 * 
bishop, of what crime soever he be attached, come to his accusation, to 
or be heard, but in his own ordinary synod at his convenient time : 313. 
the regular and apostolical authority bemg joined withal.” Moreover 
in the said epistle, writing unto Maxentius, he decreetli that no laymen, 
nor any suspected bishop, ought to accuse prelates of the church : 

“ So that if they be either laymen, or men of evil conversation, or 
proved manifest enemies, or incensed with any hatred, their accusations 
against any bishops ought not to stand with other such matters 
more, concerning the disposition of judicial courts ; which matter, if 
pope Gregory VII. had written unto Henry IV. emperor, or if pope 
Alexander III. had written to the emperor Frederic I., it might have The 
stood with some reason and opportunity of time. But now for Mar- ^n^gianf 
cellus to write these decrees^ in such persecution of the church, to 
Maxentius the heathen and most cruel emperor, how unlikely it is to 
be true, and how it served then to purpose, the reader may soon withJut^ 
discern. And yet these be the epistles and constitutions decretal, 
whereby (under the pretensed title of the fathers) all churches of late of a»ti- 
time, and all ecclesiastical causes, have been and yet are, in this realm 
of England to this day governed, directed, and disposed. 

The like discussion and examination I might also make of the The 
other epistles that follow of Eusebius and Miltiades, which all tend 
to the same scope, that no prelate or bishop ought to come to his gf ® ^nd 
answer (of “ Ad litem contestatara,” as the words of their writing do Miiti- 
term it) before they be orderly and fully^ restored again to their 
possessions. Who moreover in the said their epistles still harp upon 
this key of the Scripture, “ Tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram sedifi- 
cabo ecclesiam meam.” Declaring, moreover, that this privilege of 
judging all men, and to be judged of no man, but only to be left to 
the judgment of the Lord, was given to this aforesaid holy see of 
Rome from time of the apostles, and chiefly left with Peter the holy 
key-keeper : so that although the election of the apostles was equal, 
yet this was chiefly granted to St. Peter, to have pre-eminence above 
the rest. Concluding in the end hereby, “ That always all greater 
causes, as be the matters of bishops, and such other cares of weighty 
importance, should be brought to the see of St. Peter, the blessed 
prince of the apostles,” ^ etc. These be the words of Miltiades and 
Eusebius, whereby it may partly be smelled of him that hath any 
nose, what was the meaning of them which forged these writings and 
letters upon these ancient holy martyrs,® 

This I cannot but marvel at in the third epistle of Eusebius, the a place of 
bishop of Rome, that whereas Marcellinus, his late predecessor before, eptstie^^ 
in his own time and remembrance did fall so horribly, and was con- 
demned for the same justly to be expulsed the city by the council of 

(1) This letter is dated “ xvi. Eal. Feb Maxentio et Maximo V. C. Coss.” Qu® vel una sub- untrue, 
senptio itnpostoris fraudes detegit, cum in Fastis horum par Consulum nusquam appareat gentium. 

Annus 309, qui Marcello supremus fuit, Coss habuit Maxentium Augustum et Romulum.” Bas- 

nagii “ Annales Politico-Eccles.# an. 308, § 6 —Ed 

(2) Guod semper majores causse, sicut sunt Episcoporum, et potiorum cur® negotiorum, ad 
unam beati pnncipis apostolorum Petn sedem confluerent ” 

(3) Ex Epist. Decretal. Melchiades [Apud Blondel Examen Exust. Decret. (Geiie\® 1633), 

i27 -Ed. 
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TheTenth three hundred bishops, yet not^dthstanding the aforesaid Eusebius, in 
his third epistle,^ alleging that place of “ Tu es Petrus,’’ bringeth in 
- ' ■ for a proof of the same, and saith, Quia in sede apostolica extra 

2 Q 3 ' inaculam semper est catholica servata religio,” etc. ; that is, ‘‘ For in 
to the apostolical see always the catholic religion hath been preserved 
313 . without any spot or blemish.” But howsoever the forgers of these 
Miitiades, decretal epistles have forgotten themselves, most certain it is, that 
biSi^op of l^ishops, unto whom they were and are ascribed, lived 

Rome,m perfect good men, and died blessed martyrs. Of whom this Miltia- 
persecu- des was the last among all the bishops of Rome here in the west 
church of Europe, that ever was in danger of persecution to be mar- 
tyred, yet to this present day. 

The end And thus have ye heard the stories and names of such blessed 

pL?e?u saints, as suffered in the time of persecution, from the nineteenth 
aiuh^ Dioclesian to the seventh^ and last year of Max-entius, 

west described; with the deaths also and plagues upon those tormentors 
churches. tyrauts, which were the captains of the same persecution. 

And here cometh in (blessed be Christ !) the end of these persecu- 
tions here in these west churches of Europe, so far as the dominion of 
blessed Constantine did chiefly extend. Yet, notwithstanding, in Asia 
all persecution as yet ceased not for the space of four years, as above 
The per- is mentioned, by the means of wicked Licinius, under whom divers 
^®ly Q-nd constant martyrs, that suffered grievous torments; 
Hermy- Hermylus a deacon, and Stratonicus, a keeper of the prison,® both^ 
ius, sL- which after their punishments sustained, were strangled in the" 
raart^^s Danube.'^ Also Theodorus the captain,® who being sent for of 
nSrcap- because he would not come, and because he brake his gods 

tain, mar- in pieces, and gave them to the poor, therefore was fastened to the 
cross, and after being pierced with sharp pricks or bodkins in the 
secret parts of his body, was at last beheaded. Add to these also 
Miiies, Milles,® who being first a soldier, was afterward made bishop of a 
certain city in Persia ; where he, seeing himself could do no good to 
convert them, after many tribulations and great afflictions among 
them, cursed the city and departed ; which city, shortly after, by 
Sapor, ^ king of Persia, was destroyed. 

Persecu- In the same country of Persia, about this time [a. nr. 84S] suffered 
pSsiS under Sapor the king (as recordeth Simeon Metasphrastes) divers 
valiant and constant martyrs, as Acindynus, Pegasius, Aneinpodistus, 
Epidephorus,® also Simeon, archbishop of Seleucia and Otesiphon, 
royal cities of Persia, with other ministers and religious men of that 
128 mar- region, to the number of one hundred and twenty-eight. Of this 
Simeon thus writeth Sozomen :® 

The story The idolatrous magicians and the Jews in Persia, taking counsel togethe- 
against the Christians, accused Simeon, archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
bishop of to Sapor the king, of being' friendly to the Roman emperor, and of bewraying 
a^^ctSi- things as were done in the land of Persia. Whereupon Sapor 

phon* 

(1) Page 417 m Blondel’s Examen.— Ed. (2) See sup p. 248, note (2) —Ed. 

(5) This martyrdom is placed by Baronma under the fifth year of Auxelian, anno 275, § 11.— Eo, 

(4) Metaphrast. (5) Niceph.hb.vii cap. 44 ; or Baron. anno 316, §47. See suprd.p, 255.— Ed. 

(6) Or Milesius , see Mart. Rom. a Baron. Ap. 22 ; and Sozom, H, E. lib. li. cap. 14. 

(7) The Idngs of Persia were commonly called by the name of Sapor. 

(8) Upon these names, which Metaphrastes has inserted suitably enough in hts lists, Tillemont 
remarks, **I.es noms de ces martyrs sbnt tous Grecs, et non pas Persans,” tom. vii. pt 1, p. 153. 
—Ed 

(9) Ex Sozom Uh ii. cap. 9, 10 .— Ed 
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being moved, took great displeasure against the Christians, oppiessing them TheTenth 
with taxes and tributes unto their utter impoverishing, killing all their priests 
with the sword : after that he called for Simeon the^ archbishop, who there, — 
before the king, declared himself a worthy and valiant captain of Christ’s A.D. 
church. For when Sapor had commanded him to be led to suffer torments, 303 
he neither shrank for any fear, nor showed any great humble suit of submission to 
for any pardon : whereat the king, partly marvelling, partly offended, asked 313. 

** Why he did not kneel down as he was wont before to do? ” Simeon to this 
answered, ^*For that,” saith he, “before this time I was not brought unto you Worthy 
in bonds to betray the true God, as I am now ; and so long I refused not to 
accomplish that which the older and custom of the realm of me required: but unto the 
now it is not lawful for me so to do, for now I come to stand in defence of our king, 
religion and true doctrine.” When Simeon thus had answered, the king, per- 
sisting in his purpose, offereth to him the choice either to worship the sun with 
him after his manner (promising to him many great gifts, if he would so do), or, 
if he would not, threateneth to him and to all the other Christians within his 
land destruction. But Simeon, neither allured with his promises nor terrified The con- 
with his threatenings, continued constant in his doctrine professed, so as neither 
he could be induced to idolatrous Tvorship, nor yet to betray the truth of his 
religion. For the which cause he was committed into bonds, and there com- 
manded to be kept, till the king’s pleasure was further known. 

It befel in the way as he was going to the prison, there was sitting at the The fall of 
king’s gate a certain eunuch, an old tutor or schoolmaster of the king’s, named Usthaaa- 
Usthazanes, who had been once a Christian, and afterward, falling fiom his 
profession, fell with the heathenish multitude to their idolatry. This Usthaza- 
nes, sitting at the door of the king’s palace, and seeing Simeon passing by, led 
to the prison, rose up, and reverenced the bishop. Simeon, again, with shaip The fruit 
words (as the time would suffei) rebuked him, and in great anger cried out 
agaiijst him, who being once a Christian, would so cowardly revolt from bis discipline 
profession, and return again to the heathenish idolatry. At the hearing of andchas- 
these words the eunuch forthwith bursting out into tears, laying away his courtly 
apparel, which was sumptuous and costly, and putting upon him a black and 
mourning weed, sitteth before the couit gates, weeping and bewailing, thus 
saying with himself: “Woe is me! with what hope, with what face shall I The re- 
look hereafter for my God, who have denied my God, when this Simeon, my 
familiar acquaintance, thus passing by me, so much disdaineth me, that he zanes. 
refuseth with one gentle word to salute me ? ” 

These words being brought to the ears of the king (as such tale-carriers never 
lack in princes’ courts), piocured against him no little indignation. Whereupon 
Sapor the king sending for him, first with gentle words and courtly promises 
began to speak him fair, asking him, “ What cause he had so to mourn, and 
whether there was any thing in his house which was denied him, dr which he 
had not at his own will and asking ?” Whereunto Usthazanes answering again, Answer of 
said, “ That there was nothing in that earthly house, which was to him lacking, Usthazd- 
or whereunto his desire stood. Yea would God,” said he, “ O king, any other ^ ^ 
grief or calamity in the world, whatsoever it were, had happened to me rather 
than this, for the which I do most justly mourn and sorrow! For this soirow- 
eth me, that I am this day alive, who should rather have died long since, and 
that I see this sun, which against my heart and mind, for your pleasure dis- 
semblingly I appeared to worship ; for which cause double- wise 1 am worthy of 
death : first, for that I have denied Christ ; secondly, because I did dissemble with 
you.” And incontinent upon these words, swearing by him that made both 
heaven and earth, he affirmed most certainly, that although he had played the 
fool before, he would never he so mad again, as instead of the Creator and 
Maker of all things, to worship the creatures which he had made and created. 

Sapor the king, being astonied at the so sudden alteration of this man, and 
more enraged than ever at the Christians, whom he supposed to have wrought 
this change in him by means of enchantments, doubting whether to intreat him 
with gentleness or with rigour, at length, in this mood, commanded the said 
Usthazanes, his old ancient servant, and first tutor and bringer up of his youth, ® 
to he had away, and to he beheaded. As he was going to the place of execu- tutor, con- 
tion, he desired of the executioners a little to stay, while he might send a 
message unto the king, which was this (sent in by one of the king’s most trusty headed.* 
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TheTenth eunuclis), desiring him, that for all the old and faithful seivice he had done to 
Fersecu^ his father, and to him, he would now requite him with this one office again, to 
cause to be cried openly by a public crier in these words following : “ That 
A.D. Uslhazanes was beheaded, not for any treachery or crime committed against 
3 * 03 * the king or the realm, but only for that he was a Christian, and would not, at 
to the king’s pleasure, deny his God.” And so, according unto his request, it was 
313 . performed and granted. For this cause did Usthazanes so much desire the 

cause of his death to be published, because that as his shrinking back from 

^geSus- Christ was a great occasion to many Christians to do the like, so now the same, 
thLanes hearing that Usthazanes died for no other cause but only for the religion of 
to the Christ, should learn likewise by his example to be fervent and constant in that 
The cause ^hich they profess. And thus this blessed eunuch did consummate his martyr- 
openly dom. Of the which his said martyrdom Simeon (being in prison) hearing, was 
cried, why very joyiul, and gave God thanks ; who, on the next day following, being 
nes waf brought forth before the king, and constantly refusing to condescend unto the 
beheaded, king’s request, to worship him or the sun, was likewise by the commandment 
His end of the king beheaded, with a great number more which the same day also did 
tyxdSi^' suffer, to the number (as is said) of a hundred and more , all which were put to 
The mar- death before Simeon, he standing by, and exhorting them with comfortable 
tyrdom of words, admonishing them to stand firm and stedfast in the Lord ; preaching, 
arch-^”’ and teaching them concerning death, resurrection, and true piety ; and proving 
bihhop. by the Scriptures that so to die, was true life indeed ; and that it was death indeed. 
The ex- to deny or betray God for fear of punishment. And added further, “ There is 
of Simeon alive, but needs once must die; forsomuch as to all men is appointed 

to the necessarily here to have an end. But those things which after this life follow 
martyis hereafter, are eternal; which neither shall come to all men after one sort; for 
aea?h,^^ the time shall come when all men in a moment shall render an account of their 
when ’he lives, and receive according to their doings in this present life immortal recom- 
seif pence : such as have here done well, life and glory ; such as have done contrary, 
should perpetual punishment. As touching our well doing, theie is no doubt but of 
suffer. all other our holy actions and virtuous deeds, there is no higher or greater 
deed, than if a man here lose his life for his Lord God.” With tjiese woids of 
comfortable exhortation the holylnartyrs being prepared, willingly yielded up 
Abedeca- their lives to death. After whom at last followed Simeon, with two other 
priests or ministers of his church, Abedechalaas and Ananias, who also with him 
were partakers of the same mai tyrdom i 

The story At the Suffering of those above mentioned, it happened that 
ces, mar- Pusices, one of the king’s officers and overseer of his artificers, was 
there present ; who, seeing Ananks, being an aged old father, some- 
fpeech shake and tremble as he was preparing to suffer, “ 0 father,” 

andboid* Said he, “a little moment shut thine eyes, and be strong, and shortly 
Pushes, thou shalt see the light of Christ.” Upon these words thus spoken, 
Pusices immediately was apprehended and brought unto the king ; 
who there confessing himself constantly to be a Christian, and for 
His cruel that lie was very bold and hardy before the king in this cause of 
dom?^’ Christ’s faith, was extremely and most cruelly handled in the execu- 
tion of his martyrdom ; for in the upper part of his neck they made 
a hole to thrust in their hand, and plucked out his tongue out of his 
daughter mouth ; and so he was put to death. At the which time also the 
cLf mar- daughter of Pusices, a godly virgin, by the malicious accusation of 
tyr’ the wicked, was apprehended and put to death. 

following, upon the same day when the Christians 
Sapor did celebrate the remetabrance of the Lord’s passion (which we call 
tScSis. Friday before Easter), as witnesseth the said Sozomen, Sapor 
tians. the king directed out a cruel and sharp edict throughout all his land, 
condemning to death all them whosoever confessed themselves to be 

(1) Ex Soziom. lib. ii. cap. 11 ,— Ed. 
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Christians. By reason whereof an innumerable multitude of Chris- TheXemh 
tians, through the wicked procuring of the malignant magicians, 
suifered the same time by the sword, both in city and in town ; some ^ 
being sought for, some offering themselves willingly, lest they should 3*03* 
seem, by their silence, to deny Christ. Thus all the Christians that to 
could be found without pity were slain, and divers also of the king’s 313. 
own court and household ; amongst whom was also Azades, a eunuch, innume- 
one whom the king did entirely love and favour ; which Azades 
after that the king understood to be put to death, being greatly 
moved with the sorrow thereof, he commanded after that no Christians 
should be slain, but them only who were the doctors and teachers of of God to 
Christian religion.^ chris- 

In the same time it happened that the queen fell into a certain 
disease ; upon the occasion whereof ‘the cruel Jew's, with the wicked 
magicians, falsely and maliciously accused Tarbula, the sister ofxarbuia 
Simeon the martyr, a godly virgin, with a sister also and a maid of sister^^ 
hers, that they had wrought privy charms to hurt the queen, for the 
revenging of the death of Simeon. This accusation being received 
and believed, innocent Tarbula, and the two others^ were condemned, 
and with a saw cut in sunder by the middle ; whose quarters were 
then hanged upon stakes, the queen going between them, thinking 
thereby to be delivered of her sickness. This Tarbula was a maid Example 
of a right comely beauty and very amiable, to whom one of the ma- 
gicians cast great love, much desiring and labouring, by gifts and 
rewards sent into the prison, to win her to his pleasure ; promising that buia. 
if she would apply to his request^ she should be delivered and set at 
liberty. But she, utterly refusing to consent unto him, or rather 
rebuking him for his incontinent attempt, did choose rather to die^ 
than to betray either the religion of her mind or the virginity of her 
body. 

Now, forsomuch as the king had commanded that no Christians Persecu- 
should be put to death, but only such as were the teachers and leaders agamst 
of the flock, the magicians and arch-magicians left no diligence untried 
to set forward the matter ; whereby great affliction and persecution 
was among the bishops and teachers of the church, who in all places churoh m 
went to slaughter, especially in the country of the Adiabeni ; * for 
that part^of Persia, above all other, was most Christian:® where 
Acepsimas the bishop, with a great number of his flock and clergy, Acepsi- 
were apprehended and taken ; upon the apprehension of whom, the Sshop, 
magicians, to satisfy the king’s commandment, dismissed all the rest, “^.rtyr 
only depriving them of their living and goods. Only Acepsimas the 
bishop they retained, with whom one Jacob, a priest of his church, Jacob, a 
was also joined ; not of any compulsion, but only as himself so desired SSyr, 
and obtained of those magicians that he might follow him, and be ^^am- 
coupled in the same bonds, to serve the aged bishop, and to relieve Christian 
(so much as he might) his calamities, and heal his wounds. For he aSm- 
had been sore scourged before of the magicians, after they had appre- 
hended him, and urged him to worship the sun : which thing. Three 
because he would not do, they cast him into prison again, where this aScons, 
Jacob was waiting upon *him. At the same time likewise Aithalas martyrs 

(1) Ex Sozom. lib u. cap. 12. — En. 

(2) Adiabeni was the same as Mesopotamia, and preserves its name in the modern Diarbek.— Ed. 

(3) Ex Sozom. hb ii. cap 13 .— Ed. 
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TUTmih and Jacob, ^ priests, also Azadanes and Abdiesus, deacons, were iin- 
prisoned and miserably scourged, for the testimony of the Lord 
~ Jesus* After this the arch-magician,^ espying his time, complaineth 
303 unto the king of them, having authority and commission given him 
to (unless they would worship the sun) to punish them as he pleased* 

313 This commandment received of the king the arch-magician doth 

declare to them in prison. But they answered again plainly, that 
they would never be either betrayers of Christ, or worshippers of the 
sun ; whereupon without mercy they wxre put to bitter torments : 
The end where Acepsimas, strongly persisting in the confession of Christ, 
tyrdom^^f died ; the other, being no less rent and wounded with scourges, yet 
continued marvellously alive, and, because they would in no case 
hishop. turn from their constant sentence, were turned again into prison. Of 
Aithabs whom Aithalas, in the time of his whipping, was so drawn and racked 
racked, pulling, that both his arms being loosed out of the joints hanged 
down from his body, which he so carried about, without use of any 
hand to feed himself, but as he was fed of others.® 

Miserable, and almost innumerable, were the slaughters under the 
reign of this Sapor, of priests, deacons, monks, holy virgins, and 
other ecclesiastical persons, such as did then cleave to the doctrine of 
Christ, and suffered for the same: the names of the bishops taken in the 
persecution, besides the other multitude, are recited in Sozomen,^ and 
m'Nicephorus,^ in this order following; Barbasymes, Paulus, Gaddi- 
abes, Sabinus, Mareas, Modus, Johannes, Hormisdas, Papas, Jaoobus, 
Romas, Maares, Agas, Bochres, Abdas, Abdiesus, J ohannes, Abramius, 
Agdelas, Sapor, Isaac, and Dausas,® a prisoner of war from Zabda ; 
with Mareabdas, a chorepiscopus, and the rest of his clergy under 
350 other him, to the number pf two hundred and fifty persons, 'who had 
martyrs. taken prisoners of the Persians. Briefly, to comprehend the 

whole multitude of them that suffered in that persecution, the manner 
Theimm- of tlicir apprehension, the cruelness of their torments, how and where 
martyrs Suffered, and in what places, it is not possible for any history 

Smdia discharge. Neither are the Persians themselves (as Sozomen 
jpersxa recordetli^) able to recite them. In sum, the multitude and number 
woo. of them whom they are able to recite by name, cometh to the sum 
of sixteen thousand men and women. 

The rumour and noise of this so miserable affliction of the Chris- 
tians in the kingdom of Persia, coming to the ears of Constantine the 
emperor, put him in great heaviness, studying and revolving with 
himself, how to help the matter, which indeed was very hard for him 
to do. It so befel the same time, that certain ambassadors were then 
Constan- at Rome from Sapor king of Persia ; to whom Constantine did easily 
emperor, consent, Satisfying all their requests and demands : thinking 

Jhe thereby to obtain the more friendship at the king’s hands, that at his 
of Persia re(juest he would be good to the Christians ; to whom he writeth his 
hauofthe ®p5stle in their behalf, and sendeth the same by his messengers, begin- 
amteted ning thus : Diyinam fidem servans, veritatis lucem sortior. V eritatis 
tians. luce doctus.. divinam fidem cognosce. Per ea igitur, quibus ilia res 

(1) He is called Joseph by Mcephorus — Ed. 

archi-magus and magi (as Xenophon saith) was an prder-of religion among the Persians, 
■which had the greatest stroke in the land next to the kmg. 

(8) Ex Sozom. hb. li. cap 13. Nicsph lib. vin. cap. 37 —Ed. 

ii] (5) Niceph. hb. Mil cap. 37 -Ed 

(6) Tillemont, tom. vii. pt. 1, p. 156 .— Ed. (7) Sozom hb. n cap. 14 — En 
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agendas confirmat, sanctissimam religionem cognitam reddo, et hunc 
me cultum doctorem cognitionis Sancti Dei habere confiteor,” etc. 

The contents whereof, briefly do tend to this effect : "a^iT" 

303 

He declareth unto him how he should stand much beholden to him, if at his . 
request he would show some quiet and rest to the Christians in whose religion 

there was nothing which he could justly blame : forsomuchas in their sacrifices 

they use to kill nothing, nor to shed blood, but only to offer up unbloody sacri- The copy 
fices ; to make their prayers unto God, who deligbteth not in blood-shedding, the 
but only in the soul that loveth virtue, and followeth such doctrine and knowledge, epistle of 
which IS agreeing unto true piety; and therefore such men as do lead and learn 
him so to believe and to worship God, are more to be commended. Moreover, sapor. 
he assureth him to find God more merciful unto him, if he would embrace the 
godly piety and truth of the Christians. And for example thereof, alludeth to 
the stories of Gallien and Valerian, who, so long as they were favourers of the 
Christians, did prosper and fiourish ; but, as soon as they moved any persecution 
against them, it happened to them as it did to all other emperors before them, 
that all went backward with them ; as specially might appear by Valerian, who-, 
after he had raged so cruelly against the Christians, was eftsoons overcome of 
the Persians, the revenging hand of God falling upon him ; where he led ever a 
miserable life, in wretched captivity. Further also, for the more evidence of the 
same, he referreth to the examples of those emperors and tyrants in his time, 
whom he vanquished and subdued only by his faith in Christ, for the which faith 
God was his helper, and gave him the victoiy in many battles, and tiiumph 
over great tyrants ; whereby he hath so enlarged the dominion of the Roman 
monarchy, from the West ocean unto the uttermost parts well-near of all the 
East. To the doing whereof, he neither called to him the help of any charmer, 
or divination of soothsayer, nor used the killing of any sacnfice, hut only the 
following of the cross ; and prayer made to Almighty God> without any bloody 
sacrifice, was the armour wherewith he overcame, etc. 

And in tbe end of the epistle lie addeth these words : 

“ What joy,” saith he, *‘is it to my heart, to heaif the kingdom also of the 
Persians to fiourish and abound in this sort of men ; the Christians, I mean. 

And I wish that both you with them, and they with you, in long prosperity may 
enjoy much felicity together, as your hearts would desire. For so shall you 
have God, who is the Author and Creator of all this universal world, to be 
merciful and gracious to you. These men, therefore, I commend to your kingly 
honour ; and, for the piety for which you are renowned, I commit the same 
unto you ; embrace them according to your humanity and benignity ; and in so 
doing you will confer an immense benefit through your faith, both on yourself 
and on me.” ^ ^ 


This epistle wrote Constantine^ to king Sapor ; such care had this The gene- 
godly prince for them that believed in Christ, not only in his own 
monarchy, but also in all places of the world. Neither is it to be 
doubted, but this intercession of the emperor did something mitigate Chns- 
the heat of the Persian’s persecution, although thereof we read no Si piawa 
certain thing in our histories. 

Of other troubles and persecutions we read, which happened after- otherperr 
ward in the said country of Persia, under Isdegerdes the king, and 
his son and successor Vororanes ; but these followed long after, about The story 
the time of the emperor Theodosius the younger;® at which time miSas* 
suffered Abdas a bishop,^ and Hormisdas a great nobleman’s son^ martyr. 

(1) Theodoret, hb i cap, 25. Euseb. de VitS Constantini, hb iv. cap 9 — 13 .— Ed. 

(2) See the Magdeburg Centunators, cent 4, col. 47, edit. 1624 Poxe gives the contents” and 
“ effect,” not a translation, of Constantine’s epistle to Sapor The part marked -with inverted 
commas is, however, a translation (?£ its conclusion — Ed. 

(3) Isdegerdes I. reigned a d 399 — 420, his son Vororanes IV. a d 420 — 440 Theodosius tlie 
Younger was emperor a.d 408 — 450. L’Artde Verifier des Dates — Ed. 

(4) Tillemont, tom. vii. p. 158 .— Ed. 
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TheTenth aiid of great reputation among the Persians ; 'vvliom when the king 
understood to be a Christian, and to deny to turn fiom his religion, 
- — he condemned him to keep his army-camels, naked. In process of 
303 time, the king looking out of his chamber window, and seeing him all 
to swatted and tanned in the sun, commanded him to have a shirt put 
313. on, and to be brought before him ; whom then the king asked, if he 
would deny Christ. Horinisdas hearing this, tore off his shirt from 
his body and cast it from him, saying, If ye think that I will deny 
my faith to Christ for a shirt, have here your gift again,” etc. And 
so was upon that expelled the country.* 

The con- Another there was that same time, named Suenes, which had under 
sue”nJs° him a thousand servants. The king, taking displeasure with him for 
that he would not alter from his religion and godly truth, asked who 
was the worst of all his servants, and him the king made ruler of all 
the rest, and coupling him in marriage with his master^s wife, brought 
also Suenes under his subjection, thinking thereby to subdue also the 
faith of Suenes : but ‘‘his house was builded upon the rock.” ^ 

The story Of Benjamin the deacon thus writetli the said Theodoret, in his fifth 
book, that after two years of his imprisonment, at the request of the 
mrtyi? Ro^^^an ambassador he w^as delivered ; who a year afterward, having 
meanwhile contrary to the king’s commandment preached and taught 
the gospel of Christ, w^as most miserably excarnificate, having twenty 
His tor- sharp pricks of reeds thrust under his nails : but when he did laugh 
ma?ty> ^ at that, then in his privy member he had a sharp reed thrust i:^ with 
dom. horrible pain. After that, a certain long stalk ragged and thorny, 
being thrust into his body by the nether part, was forced into him ; 
with the horribleness of the pain whereof, the valiant ailS invincible 
soldier of the Lord g^ive over liis life.® And thus much concerning 
the martyrs and persecutions among the Persians, although these per- 
secutions belong not to this time, but came (as it is said) long after 
the days of Constantine, about the year of our Lord 425. 

Martyrs Likewise under Julian the wicked apostate,^ certain there were 
Julian the which Constantly suffered martyrdom by the heathen idolaters : as 
apostate. /Emiliau who was burned in Thrace, and Domitius who was slain in 
ofTheo?^ his cave. Theodore also, for singing of a psalm at the removing of 
dore, the body of Babylas (whereof mention is made before) being appre- 
martyr. examined with exquisite torments, and so cruelly 

excruciated from morning almost to noon, that hardly he escaped with 
life ; who, being asked afterward of his friends, how he could abide 
so sharp torments, said, “That at the first beginning he felt some 
pain, but afterward there stood by him a young man, who, as he was 
sweating, wiped away his sweat, and refreshed him with cold water 
A miracle ofttimes : wlierewith he was so delighted, that when he was let down 
noted, from the engine, it grieved him more than before.”® Artemius also, 
martyr. the captain of the Egyptian soldiers, the same time lost his head for 
Eusebius, his religion indeed ; although other causes were pretended against 

Add unto these, moreover, Eusebius, Nestabus, and Zeno, 
martyrs. brothers,with Ncstor their coiisin,whofor theirChristianity were dragged 

(1) Ex Theodor, lib. v cap S9.— Ed. (2) Ibidem.— Ed. 

(3) Ibidem — E» (4) He was emperor a d. S61--363, — Ed. 

(5) Ruff 5, cap, 26. Tbeod. lib. iii. cap II. Sozom lib v, cap. JO, 20 . — Ed. 

(6) Theojd. lib. iii cap IS. Niceph lib. x. cap 11. — E», 
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through the streets, and murdered of the idolatrous people of Gaza.^ TheTenth 
Among them of Caesarea in Cappadocia, some were slain, some 
were banished, by Julian, for pulling down the temple of Fortune : "" 
Eupsychius, a nobleman of that country, died also with them a mar- 3*03* 
tyr.® But especially the cruelty of the inhabitants of Heliopolis, to 
on mount Lebanon, and of Arethusa, a city of Syria, exceeded 313. 
against the Christian virgins, whom they set out naked before theTUechris- 
multitude to be scorned; after that they shaved them ; lastly they 
ripped them up, and, covering them with swill and draife wont to be Arethusa 
given to their hogs, so caused their bowels and flesh to be devoured 
of the hungry swine. This rage and fury of the wicked Arethusians 
Sozomen supposeth to come of this, because that Constantine before from their 
had broken them from their country-manner of setting forth andJomsr” 
exposing their virgins filthily to whosoever lusted, and destroyed the {JJey be 
temple of Venus at Heliopolis, restraining the people there from their 
filthiness and vile whoredom.® 

Of the lamentable story or rather tragedy of Marcus, bishop of 
Arethusa,^ writeth the said Sozomen ; and also Theodoret, in his 
third book and seventh chapter, in these words as followeth : 

' The tragedy (saitli he) of Marcus, bishop of Aietliusa, doth require the elo- The story 
quenceof ^Eschylus and Sophocles, to set foith and beautify his gieat afflictions of Marcus 
as the matter deserveth. This man, in the time of Constantine, pulled down a 
certain temple dedicated to idols, and instead thereof built up a church where the 
Christians might congregate. The Arethusians afterward, on learning the little 
good-will that Julian bare to the Christians, soon began openly to discover their 
spite against Marcus. At the first, according as the Scripture teacheth, he pre- nig true 
pared himself to fly : but when he learnt that there were certain of his kinsmen Con- 
or fiiends apprehended in his stead, returning again of his own accord, he 
offered himself to those that thirsted for his blood. Whom when they had 
gotten, as men neither pitying his old age and worm years, nor abashed at his 
virtuous conversation, being a man so adorned both with doctrine and manners, 
fiist stripped him naked, and pitifully beat him : then within a while after, they Great 
cast him into a foul filthy sink, and from thence being brought, they caused 
boys to thrust him in with sharpened sticks made for the nonce, to provoke his ' 
pain the more. Lastly, they put him in a basket, and being anointed with 
honey and broth, they hung him abroad in the heat of the sun, as meat for 
wasps and bees to feed upon. And all this extremity they showed unto him, covetous- 
for that they would enforce him to do one of these things ; that is, either to 
build up again the temple which he had destroyed, or else to give so much cruSty. 
money as should pay for the building of the same. But even as he purposed 
with himself to suffer and abide their grievous torments, so refused he to do that 
they demanded of him. At length they, taking him to be but a poor man, and 
not able to pay such a sum of money, promised to forgive him the one half, so 
that he would be contented to pay the other half. But he, hanging in the 
basket, wounded pitifully with the sharpened sticks of boys and children, and 
all-to bebitten with wasps and bees, did not only conceal his pain and grief, but 
also derided those wicked ones, and called them base, low, and terrene people, 
and he himself to be exalted and set on high. At length, they demanding of 
him but a small sum of money, he answered thus : “ It would be as great A notable 
wickedness to confer one half penny in a case of impiety, as if I should bestow sa-ying 
my all.” Thus they, being not able to prevail against him, let him down, and 
were so completely altered from their former purpose, that they received 
instruction in true religion at his mouth. 

Although the tractation of these aforesaid stories and persecutions 
of Persia, above premised, do stray somewhat out of the order and 

(1) Sozom. lib. V. cap. 9 —Ed. * (2) Ibid. cap. 11 .— Ed. 

(3) Ibid, cap 10 — Ed. - (4) Tilleraont, vol vii. pt 2, p 640 —Ed. 

(5) See Theod. (loc citat.), whence a few expressions are changed.— Ed. 
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TheTentk coiu’se of time and place, as wliicli came neither in the time of Coii- 
stantine, nor be pertinent to the monarchy of Rome; yet because in 
this present history we are in hand with the holy martyrs and saints 
303 Christ, forsomuch as these also gave such a faithful testimony of 
to the Lord Jesus with their blood, I thought therefore not to pass them 

313. over without some testimony in this our catalogue of holy martyrs. 
And here an end of these persecutions of the primitive church. 


The It may, peradventure, be marvelled of some, reading the history of 
thifworid terrible persecutions above specified, why God Almighty, 

do^iXt director of all things, would suffer his own people and faithful servants, 
andp?e- believing in his own and only-begotten Son Jesus, so cruelly to be 
handled, so wrongfully to be vexed, so extremely to be tormented and 
put to death, and that the space of so many years together, as in these 
foresaid persecutions may appear. To the which admiration I have 
nothing to answer, but to say with the words of Jerome, Non debe- 

mus super hac reriim iniquitate perturbari, videntes,**’ etc. We ought 
not to be moved with this iniquity of things, to see the wicked to 
prevail against the body : forsomuch as in the beginning of the world, 
we see Abel the just to be killed of wicked Cain ; and afterward 
Jacob being thrust out, Esau to reign in his father’s house. In like 
case the Egyptians with brick and tile afflicted the sons of Israel ; 
yea, and the Lord himself, -was he not crucified of the Jews, Barabbas 
the thief being let go ? ' 

Time would not suffice me to recite and reckon up how the godly 
in this world go to wrack, the wicked flourishing and prevailing.’^ 
Pers^au- Briefly, howsoever the cause hereof proceedeth, whether for our sins 
et?"by°iS' ter© in this life, or how^ else soever ; yet this is to us, ancf may be to 
chance, all meu a sufficient stay, that we are sure these afflictions and perse- 
cutions of God’s people in this world did not come by any chance or 
blind fortune, but by the provident appointment and forewarning of 
figured ^ in^the old law, by the affliction of the children of Israel, 

and fore- he hath prefigurebi these persecutions of the Christians. So by the 
warned of Christ s own mouth in the gospel he did forewarn his church 

Surch troubles to come. Again, neither did he suffer these so great 

torewam- afflictions to fall upon his servants, before that he had premonished 
chr^tby sufficiently by special revelation in the Apocalypse of John his 
revelation wHch Apocalypse he declared unto his church before, 

in the uot ouly what troubles were coming at hand towards them, and where 
iypSf" whom they should come ; but also in plain number, if the 

words of the prophecy be well understood, assigneth the true time, 
Sast in persecutions should continue, and when they should 

the Apo- cease, F or, as there is no doubt hut by the beast with seven Leads 
expound- bearing the whore of Babylon, drunken with the blood of saints, is 
signified the city of Rome ; so, in my judgment, the power of making* 
Two and forty-two months (in the thirteenth of the Apocalypse) is to be ex- 
months pounded [by] taking every month for a sabbath of years, that is, reckon- 
expound- ^ month fot seveu years, so that forty and two such sabbaths of 
years being gathered together, make up the years just, between the 
time of Christ’s death to the last year of the persecution of Maxentius ;® 


(1) Hieron. in Hahac, cap. {. 

Kev-Xias. S« Acts xvUi. 28 ; toes iy. 13. Or. 
(3) Our author should rather have said-Licinius, as infrA, pp. 291, 292;— Ed. 
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when Constantine, fighting under the banner of Christ, overcame 
him, and made an end of all persecution within the monarchy of 
Rome. The number of which years by plain computation come to 
two hundred ninety and four ; to the which two hundred ninety and 
four years if ye add the other six years,^ under the persecution of 
Licinius in Asia, then it filleth up full the three hundred years. And 
so long continued the persecution of Christ’s people, under the hea- 
then tyrants and emperors of the monarchy of Rome, according to 
the number of the forty and two months which the beast had power 
to make,® specified in the thirteenth of the Apocalypse. For the 
better explication whereof, because the matter (being of no small im- 
portance) greatly appertaineth to the public utility of the church ; 
and lest any should misdoubt me herein, to follow any private inter- 
pretation of mine own ; I thought good to communicate to the reader 
that which hath been imparted unto me, in the opening of these 
mystical numbers in the aioresaid Book of Revelation contained, by 
occasion as foUoweth. 

As I was in hand with these histories, and therein considered the 
exceeding rage of these persecutions, the intolerable torments of the 
blessed saints, so ^^elly racked, rent, torn, and plucked in pieces 
with all kind of torfiites, pains and punishments that could be devised, 
more bitter than any death itself, I could not without great sorrow 
and passion of mind, behold their sorrowful afflictions, or write of 
their bloody passions. Wherein much like it happened to me as it 
did to Titus Livius ; who, writing of the wars of Carthage, was so 
moved in the writing thereof, “ Ac si in parte aliqud laboris ac peri- 
culi ipse pariter fuisset.” The further I proceeded in the story, and 
the hotter the persecutions grew, the more my, grief with them and for 
them increased ; not only pitying their woful case, but almost rea- 
soning with God, thinking thus like a fool with myself : — Why should 
God of his goodness suffer his children and servants so vehemently 
to be cruciated and afflicted ? If mortal things were governed by 
heavenly providence (as must needs be granted), why did the wicked so 
rage and flourish, and the godly go so to wrack ? If their sins deserved 
punishment, yet neither were they sinners alone, and why was their 
death above all other so sharp and bitter ? At least why should the 
Lord suffer the vehemency of these so horrible persecutions to endure 
so long time against his poor church, showing unto them no certain 
determined end of their tribulations, whereby they, knowing the ap- 
pointed determination of Almighty God, with more consolation might 
endure out the same ? The Israelites in the captivity of Babylon 
had seventy years limited unto them ; and under Pharaoh they were 
promised a deliverance out ; also under the Syrian tyrants threescore 
and two weeks were abridged unto them. Only in these persecu- 
tions I could find no end determined, nor limitation set for their 
deliverance. Whereupon, much marvelling with myself, I searched 
the Book of Revelation, to see whether any thing there might be 
found ; wherein, although I well perceived the beast there described 
to signify the empire of Rome, which had power to overcome the 
saints, yet concerning the time and continuance of these persecutions 

(1) Our author assigns a less period, sup pp. 250, 270. See also last note —Ed. 

(2) See note (2) in last page.— E d. 
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TheTenth under the beast, I found nothing to satisfy my doubt. For, albeit I 
read there of forty-two months, of a time, times, and half a time, of 
one thousand two hundred and threescore days ; yet all this by coin- 
303 putation coining but to three years and a half, came nothing near the 
to long continuance of these persecutions, which lasted three hundred 
313 . years. Thus, being vexed andturmoiled in spirit about the reckon- 
ing of these numbers and years ; it so happened upon a Sunday in 
the morning, I lying in my bed, and musing about these numbers, 
suddenly it was answered to my mind, as with a majesty, thus in- 
wardly saying within me; “Thou fool, count these months by 
sabbaths, as the weeks of Daniel are counted by sabbaths.’’ The 
Lord I take to witness, thus it was. Whereupon thus being admo- 
nished, I began to reckon the forty-two months by sabbaths : first, 
of months ; that would not serve : then by sabbaths of years ; wherein 
I began to feel some probable understanding. Yet not satisfied 
herewith, to have the matter more sure, eftsoons I repaired to certain 
merchants of mine acquaintance ; of whom one is departed a true 
faithful servant of the Lord, the other two be yet alive, and witnesses 
hereof. To whom the number of these aforesaid forty-two months 
being propounded and examined by sabbaths of years, the whole sum 
was found to surmount unto two hundred ninety and four years, con- 
taining the full and just time of these aforesaid persecutions, neither 
more nor less. 

Now this one clasp being opened, the other numbers that follow 
are plain and manifest to the intelligent reader to be understood. 
For, whereas mention is made of three days and a half; of one time, 
two times, and half a time ; also of one thousand two Infiidred and 
threescore days ; all these come to one reckoning, and signify forty 
and two months ; by which months, as is said, is signified the whole 
time of these primitive persecutions, as here in order may appear. 

THE MYSTICAL OTMBERS IN THE APOCALYPSE OPENED. 

First, whereas mention is made (Apocalypse, xi.) that the two 
One thou- prophets shall prophesy one thousand two hundred and sixty days; 
Sfndred ^nd also that the woman flying into the desert, shall there be fed 
days*^*^ one thousand two hundred and sixty days ; who knoweth not that 
one thousand t'vyo hundred and sixty days make three years and a 
half that is, months forty-two. 

Secondly, whereas we read (chap, xi.) the bodies of the two afore- 
Three Said prophets shall lie in the streets of the great city unburied the 

^ and after the said three days and 
a half they shall revive again, etc., let the hours of these three days 
and a half (which be forty-two) be reckoned every day for a sabbath 
of *years, or else every day for a month ; and they come to months 
forty-two.^ ^ 

tameT’ Thirdly, whereas in the same book is expressed, that the woman 
and half had two wings given her to fly unto the desert for a time, times, and 
or thrU ^ oiie year or one day ; for two times, 

two years or two days ; for half a time, half a year or half a day ; 

(IJ Our author has scarcely expressed himself Intelligibly in tnis place • perhaps he means Let 
the hours of these three days and a half (which he forty-two) be reckoned at the rate of every week 
for a sabhath of years, or else every day of twelve bouts for a year, oi else every hour for a month , 
and so these three days and a half come to months forty-two.”— En. 
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and so it is Aianifest, that these three [times or] years and a half TueTenm 
amount to months^ forty-two. ^7zmT 

Fourthly, account these forty-two months aforesaid, which the beast 
had power to make^ (Apoc. xiii. 5), by sabbaths of years ; that is, 3 ^ 3 * 
seven years for a month, or every month for seven years ; and it to 
amounteth to the sum of years two hundred and ninety- four, 313. 

And so have ye the just years, days, times, and months of these Porty-two 
aforesaid persecutions under the beast, neither shorter nor longer, 
reckoning from the death of John Baptist under Herod the Roman 
king, to the end of Maxentius, and of Licinius, the two last great 
persecutors, the one in the West, the other in the East, who were 
both vanquished by godly Constantine. And so peace was given to 
the church ; albeit not in such ample wise, but that divers tumults 
and troubles afterward ensued, yet they lasted not long : and the 
chief brunt, to speak of these Roman persecutions which the Holy 
Ghost especially considered above all others in this his Revelation, 
thus ended in tlie time of Constantine. Then was the great dragon 
the devil (to wit, the fierce rage and power of his malicious perse- 
cuting) tied short for a thousand years after this, so that he could 
not prevail in any such sort, but that the power and glory of the 
gospel by little and little increasing, and spreading with great joy 
and liberty, so prevailed that at length it got the upper hand, and 
replenished the whole earth, rightly verifying therein the water of 
Ezekiel,® which issuing out of the right side of the altar, the further 
it ran, the deeper it grew, till at length it replenished the whole 
ocean sea, and healed all the fishes therein. No otherwise the course 
of the gospel, proceeding of small and hard beginnings, kept still its 
stream : the more it was stopped, the swifte» it ran. By blood it 
seeded, by death it quickened, by cutting it multiplied, through 
violence it sprung ; till, at last, out of thraldom and oppression it 
so burst forth into perfect liberty, and flourished in all prosperity : 
had it so been that the Christians wisely and moderately could have 
used this liberty, and not abused the same (forgetting their former 
estate) to their own pride, pomp, and worldly ease ! as it came after- 
ward to pass : whereof more is to be seen and said (the Lord willing) 
in place and time convenient. 

And thus much touching the prophetical numbers in the Apoca- 
lypse. Wherein is to be noted and magnified the eternal wisdom 
and high providence of Almighty God, so disposing and governing 
his church, that no adversity or perturbation happeneth at any time 
to it, which his provident wisdom did not foresee before, and pre- 
ordain ; neither did he pre-ordain or determine any thing, which he 
doth not most truly perform, both foreseeing the beginning of such 
persecutions, and limiting the end thereof, how long to continue, 
and when to cease. In much like sort we read in the books of 
Genesis, how the stock of Israel was four hundred years in the land The per- 
of Egypt. During the space of which four hundred years, after the Israelites 
death of Joseph (who beareth a plain figure of Christ) they were^®arin?a 
hardly entreated, and cruelly afflicted of the Egyptians, about the t^eperse- 
space of three hundred^ years, reckoning from after the death of Church 
Joseph, to their deliverance out of the bondage of Egypt : semblably 

(1) Rev, xii. 14 (2) See supri, p. 288, note (2), and p 2S9, note (2 ).--Ed (3) Ezek xlvu. 2. 
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TheTenth as these Christians, after Christ’s time, suffered the like bondage 
^lon!^ under the Eoman tyrants. Thus much by the way I thought to 
— insinuate, lest any should muse or take any offence in himself, to 
303 see or read of the church and people of God so long and so 
to many years to be under so miserable and extreme afflictions: 
313. wherein neither chance, nor fortune, nor disposition of man, 
hath had any place, but only the fore-counsel and determination 
of the Lord so governed and disposed the same ; who not only did 
Prom the Suffer them to fall, and foresaw those persecutions before they fell, 
but also appointed the times and years how long they should last, 
to the and when they should have an end, as by the aforesaid forty-two 
hundrid months in the eleventh and thirteenth chapters of St.John’s Apoca- 
an’^tour typso hath been declared ; which months, containing two hundred 
years, ninety and four years, if they be rightly gathered, make the full time 
pSslcu.^ between the first year of the persecution of Christ under the Jews 
ceLth. and Herod, till the last year of persecution under Licinius ; which 
for one^d was in the year from the nativity of Christ 3M : which was from the 
yeam?^ first persecution of Christ, in the year of our Lord 80, two hundred 
From^the ninety and four years, as is aforesaid. After the which year, according 
Licinms to the pre-ordiuate counsel of God, when his severity had been suffi- 
laf raf” ciently declared upon his own house, it pleased him to show mercy 
years.^^ again, and to bind up Satan, the old serpent, according to the 
Satan twentieth chapter of the Revelation, for the space of a thousand 
tSsand years ; that is, from this time of Licinius, to the time of John 
years.^ Wickliff and John Huss. During all which time, albeit certain 
bmdm? couflicts and tumults were among Christian bishops themselves in the 
opened, chujcli ; yet no universal murdering persecution was stirring before 
the preacHng of John- Wickliff, Huss, and such others; as in the 
further process of this history (Christ willing and aiding us) shall 
more appear hereafter.' 

Thus having at large discoursed these horrible persecutions past, 
and heavy afflictions of Christian martyrs ; now by the grace of God, 
coming out of this red sea of bloody persecution, leaving Pharaoh 
and his host behind, let us sing gloriously to the worthy name of our 
God ; who through the blood of the Lamb, after long and tedious 
afflictions, at length hath visited his people with comfort, Jiath tied 
up Satan short, hath sent his meek Moses (gentle Constantine, I 
mean), by whom it hath so pleased the Lord to work deliverance to 
his captive people, to set his servants at liberty, to turn their mourn- 
ing into joy, to magnify the church of his Son, to destroy the idols 
of all the world, to grant life and liberty (and would God also not 
so much riches 1) unto them which before were the abjects of all 
the world, and all by the means of godly Constantine, the meek and 
most Christian emperor ; of whose divine victories against so many 
tyrants and emperors, persecutors of Christ’s people, and lastly 
against Licinius in the year of our Lord 8^4, of whose. other noble 
acts and prowesses, of whose blessed virtues and his happy birth and 
progeny, part we have comprehended before, part now remaineth 
(Christ willing) to be declared* 

ID Our author resumes these computations and expositions infra, vol. iL p. 724, and toI. iv. 
P.107.~E». 
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This Constantine was the son of Constantins the emperor, a good 
and virtuous child of a good and virtuous father ; bom in Britain 
(as saith Eutropius'), whose mother was named Helena, daughter 
indeed of king Coilus : although Ambrose in his funeral oration on 
the death of Theodosius saith, she was an inn-holder’s daughter. 
He was a most bountifiil and gracious prince, having a desire to 
nourish learning and good arts, and did oftentimes yse to read, write, 
and study himself. He had marvellous good success and prosperous 
achieving of all things he took in hand, which then was (and truly) 
supposed to proceed of this, for that he was so gieat a favourer of 
the Christian faith. Which faith when he had once embraced, he did 
ever after most devoutly and religiously reverence ; and commanded 
by special commission and proclamation, that every man should pro- 
fess the same religion throughout all the Roman monarchy. The 
worshipping of idols (whereunto he was for some time addict by the 
allurement of Fausta his wife, insomuch that he did sacrifice to them), 
after the discomfiture of Maxentius in battle, he utterly abjured: but his 
baptism he deferred even unto his old age, because he had determined 
a journey into Persia, and thought in Jordan to have been baptized.^ 
As touching his natural disposition and wit, he was very eloquent, 
a good philosopher, and in disputation sharp and ingenious. He was 
accustomed to say, that an emperor ought to refuse no labour for the 
utility of the common-weal ; and that a part of the body must be cut 
off, if it cannot be cured ; otherwise the same should be cherished.® 
This do Aurelius Victor, Pomponius Laetus, and Egnatius write of 
him. And iElius Lampridius saith, writing upon the life of Heli- 
ogabalus;-that Constantine was wont to say, ‘‘ That an empire was 
given by the determinate purpose of God ;* and that he to whom it 
was given, should so employ his diligence, as that he might be thought 
worthy of the same at the hands of the Giver which same saying also 
Augustine noteth in his third book against Cresconius.® 

He first entered into the empire by the mercifulness of God, 
minding after long waves of doleful persecution to restore unto his 
church peace and tranquillity, in the year of our Lord SIO,® as Eu- 
sebius accounteth in his chronicle. His reign continued, as Eutro- 
pius afiirmeth, thirty years; Laetus saith thirty and two years, lacking 
two months. Great quiet and tranquillity enjoyed the church under 
the reign of this good emperor, who took great pain and travail for 
the preservation thereof. First (yea, and that before he had subdued 
Licinius), he set forth many edicts for the restitution of the goods 
of the church, for the revoking of the Christians out of exile, for 
taking away the dissension of the doctors out of the church, for the 
setting of them free from public charges, and such like ; even as the 
copies of his Constitutions declare, which Eusebius hath recorded in 
his tenth book and fifth chapter ; in his Life of Constantine he re- 
peateth other edicts of his, breathing kindness toward the Christian 
church, in this wise 

(1) cap. 2. (2) Easeb. De VitS Constantim, lib. iv. cap 61, 62 — Ed. 

(3) “ EE similitudme notabat males homines, qui emendari nequeunt,” adds Pomsponius 
Lsetas.—En. 

(4) ** Imperatorem esse, fortuna est.” iEl Lamp — En. 

(5) Angusl contra Crescon. lib^iii. cap 82 , and. Epist. 49, 50 

(6) July 25, A n 306, is the true date.— En. 

(7) Eusebius, De Vit Constant, hb li. cap. 48— 60, The following is a new and more accurate 
translation thaai Eoxe’s.— En, 
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TheTenth . 

^ToT' The Copy of an Epistle of Constantine, sent to his Subjects inha- 

biting in the East, 

tl * 

303 Victor Constantine, Masdmus Augustus, to our loving subjects inhabiting 
the eastern provinces, sendetb greeting. Every thing connected with the esta- 
313. -blishedlaws of nature furnishes sufficient indication to all men of providence 
The law and design, such as imply a divine agency; neither can there be any doubt 
of nature that where the mind is led to the subject in the direct path of knowledge, the 
accurate apprehension of sound reason and of sight itself tends, equally with 
pared true virtue, to lead up to the knowledge of God. Therefore no wise man 
with the ever be disturbed, though he sees mankind swayed by divers and opposite 

SSrof predilections; for the excellency of virtue would have remained in unprofitable 
Gol obscurity, had not vice on the contrary ^art exhibited the life of perverse folly. 
Sloth the Assuredly, therefore, there is a crown of reward for virtue ; but the most high 
fgm- reserves to himself the final adjudication. But I will endeavour, as per- 

rance,and spicuously as I can, to explain to you all concerning the hope that is in me. 
Ignorance ^y. j always looted on the emperors, our immediate prede- 

enemyto cessors, as having forfeited their share in the empire on account of the ferocity 
wisdom, of their manners. My father was the only one among them, who adopted a 
dJpnveth merciful line of conduct; and with an admirable piety he invoked God the 
emperors. Father in all his actions. But all the rest, like persons in a phrensy, made 
cruelty rather than kindness their study, and indulged it without restraint. 
Bloody seeking all the time they were in power to supplant the true doctrine : nay, the 
make ^ of their wickedness was kindled to such a degree, that when all sacred and 
civil wars, civil affairs were in a state of profound repose, they stirred up civil wars. 

Apollo It was said at the time, that Apollo had given an oracle from a certain den 

tf' cavern, and not by a man’s voice, that the righteous people on the 

Chiis- earth were an impediment to his predicting the truth, and that for this reason 

tians. the responses given from his tripods proved false. This caused his locks to 

hang down relaxed, and he bewailed the misfortune to mankind of the prophetic 
influence being diiven away. But let us see to what manner of conclusion 
these things were brought. 

I now appeal to thee, the most high God, for the truth of what follows. 
When quite a youth, I heard him who then held the primacy among the 
Roman emperors (a wretched, truly wretched man, being deceived in his mind 
by error) with much curiosity inquiie of his guards, who were meant by “ the 
righteous people on the earth when one ot the piiests who were about him 
jjjg answered, ** the Christians to be sure.” The emperor, having gulped this 
sword answer as he would a mess of honey, unsheathed the swords which were pre- 
given to pared to punish crimes, against unhlameahle sanctity. Immediately, therefore, 
avenged V edicts of blood (as I may say) with homicidal sword-points, and de- 
upon ma- sired the judges to rack their wits to the utmost in devising more terrible tor- 
lefactors. Then, then might you have seen with what strength those venerable 

worshippers of God, during a long continuance of cruelty, daily endured no 
common injuries ; while the sobriety, which none of their enemies had ever 
aspersed, became the mere sport of their enraged fellow-citizens. What fire, 
what pains, what kind of tortures, was not applied indiscriminately to persons 
of all sorts and ages? Then, without doubt, the earth wept, and the round 
world with all things contained therein, being polluted with their blood, made 
lamentation, and the very day itself was clouded for sorrow at the awful 

A great 

commen- But what of all this? Why from these things the very barbarians now take 
the chnL who received under their protection those of our countrymen 

tians. who then fled, and kept them in a most humane captivity ; for they not only 
The earth afforded them preservation, hut also liberty to retain their religious worship 
bewailed with security ; and^ to this very day the Roman nation heareth. the brand of 
mwtyTs* upon it by those who were then banished from the Roman world, 

deaths, and found an asylum with the barbarians. 

The an- But what is the use of dwelling any longer on those lamentable events, which 
aUmis- the general sorrow of the whole world? Eveh the authors themselves of 
chief pu- that horrid wickedness are at length gone, and have been committed for evet- 
dished, lasting punishment to the depths of Acheron with an ignominious end : for 
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having become involved in civil wars, they have left neither name nor kindred TheTenth 
of theirs behind ; which would not have happened to them, had not the impious 
prophecy of the oracles of Apollo possessed a spurious force. _ „ 

And now I beseech thee, the supreme God, be mild and propitious to tny- A.D. 
creatures in the eastern regions, yea to all thy provincials, worn out by long 303 
continued calamity : by me thy servant administer a remedy. And this I ask to 
not without reason, O Lord of all, holy God ! for it is under thy guidance and 313. 
assistance that I have hitherto undertaken and perfected salutary measures ; j"' . 
carrying thy sign before me every-where, I have led a victorious army; and as ^mgofa- 
often as any public necessity requires I go forth against the enemy following des the 
the same ensigns of thy excellency. For these reasons I have entrusted my 
soul to thee, duly tempered with thy love and fear ; for I sincerely love thy martyr^ 
name, but I stand in awe of thy power, which thou hast manifested by many deaths, 
tokens, thereby rendering my own faith in thee the firmer. I hasten therefore 
(putting my own shoulders to the work) to repair and beautify thy most holy prayer, 
house, which those detestable and most ungodly wretches in their destructive 
phrensy laid waste. I desire that thy people may enjoy peace and live in tran- by the 
quillity, and that — for the common advantage of the world and all its inhabitants. 

And may those who are yet in error partake (and welcome) of the enjoyment 
of peace pd quiet equally with the believers, for the restoration of the social The cle- 
feeling will of itself have a great efficacy to lead those in error into the right 
way. Let no one, therefore, annoy his neighbour ; but let every one be left to emperor, 
follow that which he really prefers. Yet right-minded persons will of necessity A good 
hold,^ that they only can live holily and purely, whom thou thyself callest to ment, 
acquiesce in thy holy laws. As for those who withdraw themselves, let them 
have (if they must) their synagogues of false doctrine ; we retain that splendid 
house of thy own tiuth which thou gavest us when born again. ^ This, how- 
ever, we heartily wish for the others also, namely, that they also may reap 
pleasure from the general pacification. 

And yet our religion is nothing new or recent, but from the time when we One reli- 
believe the fabric of the universe to have been framed, thou didst enjoin it to 
be observed with becoming reverence. But mankind stumbled, being misled ginmng 
with all sons of errors. Nevertheless, thou, in order that sin might not increase of the 
more and more, raising up a pure light, hast by thine own Son called all men 
to remember thee. • 

Thy works confirm these things : it is thy power that makes us innocent and Each 
faithful; the sun and moon have their stated course.; neither do the stais run JJSf 
their circuit round the world at landom; the changes of the seasons recur by creation 
a certain law ; it is by thy word that the earth is kept firm on its base ; the 
wind makes^ its motion according to a set time ; the ebb-tide of the wateis anVtrue 
alternates with the flood by a certain measure ; the sea is confined within fixed God. 
bounds ; and throughout the wide range of earth and ocean every thing is l! 
framed for certain admirable and advantageous uses. But unless all this were by the 
ordered according to thy sovereign will, without doubt so great a diversity of 
things, and a manifold distribution of independent power, would have brought ’ 
ruin on aH living beings and things in general. For those who fought against 
one another, would doubtless have fought with greater vehemence against 
mankind ; which also they do, though invisible to the eye. 

We give thee abundant thanks, Lord of all, supreme God! for, as human Who they 
nature is distinguished by special tokens of thy regard, so the instructions of thy 
divine word come specially recommended to such as are right-minded and 
zealous for true virtue. But if any one hinders himself from being cured, let countetir 
him not impute that to another ; for the means of cure are openly proffered to 
all men. Only let every man beware of doing wrong to that, which experience 
proves to he immaculate. Let us all then take our share in that common good 
which is now offered, namely, the blessing of peace, discarding from our minds 
everj^ thing that is contrary to it. 

But, whatever a man has been persuaded himself to adopt, let him not take 
occasion thereby to injure another ; and if one sees and understands a thing, 
let him serve his neighbour therewith, if he can ; hut if that cannot he, let 

(1) Ktt7« <p6triv IS the Greek, and is obscure ^einecken thinks it equivalent to Kara Trept- 
TTotno-tv , vid, not. m Euseb V C 2 cap 56. The phrase may perhaps be illustrated in Le Clerc’s 
Art. cnt part 2, § 1, cap 7, 5, though he is upon such topics, generally, a very unsafe guide.— En 
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TheTenih him leave the matter alone; for it is one thing to take up the struggle for im- 
jPersecu- mortality voluntarily, and another, to be forced to it by punishment. Let this 
suffice : in fact, I have gone into the subject at greater length than my man- 
suetude intended, because I would not conceal what I consider the true belief; 
803* especially because some (as I hear) assert, that the temple-rites and the power 
tQ of darkness have been abolished : which indeed I would ere this have advised 
313 ^ all men to do, had not the violent insurrection of wicked error so strongly en- 
^ trenched itself in some men’s minds, to the hinderance of the common resur- 
rection. 

Such was the goodness of this emperor Constantine, or rather such 
was the providence of Almighty God toward his church in stirring 
him up, that all his care and study of mind was set upon nothing 
else, hut only how to benefit and enlarge the commodities of the 
same. Neither was it to him enough to deliver the church and 
people of God from outward vexation of foreign tyrants and perse- 
cutors. No less beneficial was his godly care also in quieting the 
inward dissensions and disturbance within the church, among the 
constan- Christian bishops themselves ; according as we read of Moses the de- 
pSId t?'" liverer of the Israelites, in agreeing the brethren together, when he 
Moses, variance no less, also, did his vigilant study extend in 

erecting, restoring, and enriching the churches of God in all cities, 
Theiettersnd providing for the ministers of the same. And therefore, 
SaSfne Anulinus his chief captain, he declareth his will and mind 

to Anuu- to him in letters concerning the goods which did appertain to the 
churches of the Christians ; that he should procure vigilantly for'^ the 
same, that all goods, houses, and gardens, belonging before to the 
right of churches, should again be restored in all speedy wise, and 
that he therein might be certified with speed. See.® 

Another Moreover he, writings to the said Anulinus in another letter, signi- 
con?t^- fieth unto him in this effect : that forsomuch as the contempt of 
tme. God’s reverend religion is and hath been ever the greatest decay to 
the name and people of Rome, as, contrarily, the maintaining and 
hgwn,the reverencing the same hath ever brought prosperity to all common- 
de- weals, therefore he, in consideration thereof, hath taken that order, 
common and giveth to him in charge, that through that province where he 
weals, which was in Africa where Csecilian was bishop, he 

should there see and provide that all such ministers and clerks, whose 
vocation was to serve* in the church, should be freed and exempted 
from all public duties and burdens^ whereby they being so privi- 
leged, and all impediments removed which should hinder their divine 
ministration, thereby the common utility of the people might the 
better flourish, &c.® 

lett^^to Furthermore the said Constantine, in another letter writing to 
MiUia- Miltiades, bishop of Rome, and to Marcus, declareth in his letters 
bishop of to them how Csecilian bishop of Carthage had been accused unto him 
Home, by of bis colleagues and fellow-bishops. Wherefore his will 

is, that the said Csecilian, with ten bishops his accusers, and with ten 
other his defendants, should repair up to him at Rome ; where, in 
the presence of the aforesaid Miltiades, with ihe assistance of Re- 
ticius,^ Matemus, Marinus, and of others his colleagues, the cause of 
Csecilian might be heard and rightly examined, so that all schism and 


-d) Exbd.<ii. 


(2) Euseb hb. x. cap S.— Ed 


(3) Ibid, cap 7.— En 
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division might be cut off from among them ; wherein the fervent TkeTentk 
desire of Constantine to peace and unity may well appear.^ Upon timT 
the like cause and argument also he writeth to Chrestus, bishop of 
Syracuse ; being so desirous to nourish peace and concord in the 3 * 03 * 
church, that he offereth to him, with two of his ministers of the to 

second order and three servants, a public carriage to come up to him 313. 
unto the council of other bishops, to be held at the city of Arles on his 
the calends of August, for the agreeing of certain matters belonging chrestm 
to the church.^ He writeth also another letter to the aforenamed 
Osecilian bishop of Carthage.® To the provincials likewise of Palestine 
and those parts about, he directeth his edict in the behalf of tlie 
Christians, for the releasing of such as were in captivity, and for the to the 
restoring again of them which had sustained any loss in the former 
persecution before, and for the refreshing of such as heretofore had pSestme. 
been oppressed with any ignominy or molestation for their confession 
sake ; declaring in the said edict how that his whole body, life and 
soul, and whatsoever is in him, he oweth to God and to the service J^con 
of him, &c.* Moreover another letter he writeth to Eusebius, for 
the edifying of new Christian churches, and restoring of them which 
had been wasted before by foreign enemies.® 

He also collected the synod of Nice® for the study of peace and The letter 
unity of the church, after he had first written upon the same to st^tm© 
Alexander and Arius. In which his letter he most lamentably ^n^rand 
uttered the great grief of his heart, to see and hear of their conten- Anus, 
tion and division, whereby the peace and common harmony of the 
church was broken, the synods provoked and resisted, the holy people 
of the Lord divided into parts and tumults, contrary to the office of 
good and circumspect men, whose duty were ^ther to nourish concord, 
and to seek tranquillity. And though in some small points and light 
trifles they did disagree from others ; yet the example of philoso- 
phers might teach them, who although in some part of a sentence or 
piece of a question, some might dissent from others, yet in the unity 
of their profession they did all join as fellows together. In like case 
were it their duty in such fruitless questions (or rather pieces of 
questions) to keep them in the conceptions of their minds in silence 
unto themselves, and not to bring them forth into public synods, or 
to break there-for from the communion of the reverend council : de- 
claring moreover in the said epistle, the first origin and occasion of 
this their contentious dissension to rise upon vain and trifling terms, 
vile causes and light questions, and pieces rather of questions ; about 
such matters as neither are to be moved, nor to be answered unto, 
being moved ; more curious to be searched, and perilous to be ex- 
pressed, than necessary to be inquired : “ Magisque puerilibus ineptiis, 
quam saceidotum ac cordatorum virorum prudentise convenientia 
as he there doth term them. Wherefore by all manner of means he 
doth labour them, doth desire and entreat them, and doth persuade 
them, not only with reasons, but also with tears and sighing sobs, 
that they would restore peace again unto the church, and quietness 
to the rest of his life (which otherwise would not be sweet unto him), 

(I) Euseb lib. x.cap 5.— Ed.* (2) Ibid.--ED. (3) Ibid. cap. 6.— Ed 

(4) Euseb. De Vita Constant, lib ii. cap. 24— 43 .~Ed. 

(5) Ex Euseb. De Vita 'Constant, lib li. [cap. 461. (6) IWd, lib. ni. Ctsp. 4— 14 — Ed. 

(7) Ibid. hb.ii cap 71 —Ed. 
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TheTmth and that they would return again to the communion of the reverend 
council ; who, in so doing, should open his way and purposed journey 

into the East parts : who otherwise, hearing of their discord and 

dissension, would be sorry to see with his eyes that which grieveth 
to him now to hear with his ears — with much more in the same epistle 
313. contained; but this is the effect of the whole.’ Thus much I 
Constant thought Summarily to comprehend, whereby the divine disposition 
fovtht singular gentle nature of this meek and religious Constantine 
spectacle might luore notoriously appear to all princes, for them to learn by 
princes his example what zeal and care they ought to bear toward the church 
to foiioTT. ciiristj and how gently to govern, and how to be beneficial to the 
same. 

Many other edicts and epistles, written to other places and parties, 
be expressed at large in the second book of Eusebius’s “ De Vita 
Constantini wherein the zealous care and princely beneficence of 
this noble emperor toward the church of Christ may appear ; whereof, 
in a brief recapitulation, such specialties we have collected as here 
follow, and are to be seen in Sozomen.* 

A brief First, he commanded all them to be set free, whosoever for the 
lation of confession of Christ had been condemned to banishment, or to the 
Sight of metal, or to any public or private labourite them inflicted, 

by him, s^ch as Were put to any infamy or open shame among the multitude, 
chnst’s he willed them to be discharged from all such blemish of ignominy, 
church. before were either deprived of their place, or put /)ut 

of their wages, were put to their liberty either to serve again in their 
place, or quietly to live at home. Whatsoever honour, place, or 
dignity had been taken away from any man, should be restored to 
them again. The goods and possessions of them that had suffered 
death for Christ, howsoever they were alienated, should return to 
their heirs or next of kin, or for lack of them should be given to the 
church. He commanded, moreover, that only Christians should bear 
office ; the others he charged and restrained, that they should neither 
sacrifice nor exercise any more divinations and ceremonies of the 
Gentiles, nor set up any images, nor keep any feasts of the heathen 
idolaters. He corrected, moreover, and abolished all such unlawful 
manners and unhonest usages in the cities as might be hurtful any 
ways to the church ; as the custom that the Egyptians had in the 
flowing of Nile, at what time the people used to run togetlier like 
brute beasts, both men and women, and with all kind of filthiness 
Where ^.nd sodomitry to pollute their cities in celebrating the increase of 
ness is' abomination Constantine extinguished, causing that 

puni|hed, wicked order called Androgyni to be killed : by reason whereof the 
goSLss river afterward (through the benefit of God) yielded more increase 
foiioweth. its flowing, to the greater fertility of the ground, than it did 
before.® 

Among the Romans was an old law, that such as were barren, 
having no fruit of children, should be amerced of half the goods left 
them by will. Also, that such as being above the years of twenty 
and five unmarried, should not be numbered in the same privileges 
with them that were married, neither should entitled to any thing 

(1) Euseb. De Vit|l Constant, lib. 5i cap. 64-— 72. — ^En. 

(3) Sozom, lib. i. cap. 8, 0. Euseb. V. C. 4. 25.— En 


(2) Sozom. lib.i. cap.8,9.--ED, 
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by will, unless they were next in Idn.^ These laws, because they TkeTmth 
seemed unreasonable (to punish the defect of nature, or gift of vir- 
ginity by man’s law), he abrogated and took away. Another order p" 
was among the Romans, that they who made their wills being sick, 3Q3’ 
had certain prescribed and conceived words appointed to them to to 
use, which unless they followed, their wills stood in no eiFect. This 313. 
law also Constantine repealed, permitting to every man, in making 
his testament, to use wfiat words or what witnesses he would. Like- 
wise among the Romans he restrained and took away the cruel and 
bloody spectacles and sights, where men were wont with swords one 
to kill another. Of the barbarous and filthy fashion of the Arethii- 
sians in Phoenicia,® I have mentioned before, where they used to 
expose and set forth their virgins to open fornication before they 
should be married : which custom also Constantine removed away. 

Where no churches were, there he commanded new to be made ; The in>e. 
where any were decayed, he commanded them to be repaired ; 'comt&L 
where any were too little, he caused them to be enlarged, giving to 
the same great gifts and revenues, not only of such tributes and 
taxes as came to him from certain sundry cities, which he transferred 
unto the churches, but also out of his own treasures. When any 
bishops required any council to be had, he satisfied their petitions ; 
and what in their councils and synods they established, being godly 
and honest, he was ready to confirm the same. 

The armour of his soldiers, who were newly come from Gentilism, 
he garnished with the arms of the Cross, whereby they might learn 
the sooner to forget their old superstitious idolatry. Moreover, this 
worthy emperor, acting the part of a catechist, prescribed a certain 
form of prayer, for every man to have, and tp learn how to pray and 
to invocate God. The which form of prayer is recited in the fourth 
book of Eusebius’s, “ De Vita Constantini,” in words as followeth : 

“We acknowledge thee only tobeoiu God; we confess thee to be our King; Form of 
we invocate and call upon thee our only helper; by thee we obtain our victo- 
lies ; by thee we vanquish and subdue our enemies ; to thee we attribute what- constan-" 
soever present commodities we enjoy, and by thee we hope for good things to tine for 
come : unto thee we all direct our suits and petitions, most humbly beseeching 5,ers°^' 
thee to conserve Constantine our emperor (with his pious children) in long life , 
to continue, and to give him victory over all his enemies.” ® 

In his own palace he set up a house peculiar for prayer and doctrine, The 
using also to pray and sing with his people. Also in his wars he appomua 
went not without his tabernacle appointed for the same. The Sunday 
he commanded to be kept holy of all men, and free from all judiciary 
causes, from markets, marts, fairs, and all other manual labours, only 
husbandry excepted : especially charging that no images or monuments 
of idolatry should be set up. 

Men of the clergy and of the ministry in all places he endued with liberties 
special privileges and immunities ; so that if any were brought before Slihe* 

clergy. 

(1) The text has been somewhat corrected j&om Sozomen, lib. L cap. 9 . — Ed. 

(2) See Euseb. “ Vit. Constant.” 3 § 58. It might be more correct, perhaps, to say “ in Ccele- 
syria;” but this region was vanously named of old vide “Plmii Hist Nat” lib. v. cap. 12, or 
Cellarii “ Geogr Plen ” tom ii, p, 266, edit. 1706 

(3) “ Te solum novimus Deui^, te regera cognoscimus, te adjutorem invocamus, abs te victorias 
referimus, per te victonas inimicorum constituimus, tibi prassentium bonorum gratiam acceptam 
ferimus, et per te futura quoque speramus, tibi supplices suraus omnes : imperatorem nostrum 
Constantinum, ac pientissimos ejus fihos, in longissiroa vita incolumes nobis ac victores cuslodire 
supplices oramus.” Euseb. lib. iv. De Vita Const, [c, 20 j 
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TheTenth the civil magistrate, and listed to appeal to the sentence of his bishop, 
it should be lawful for him so to do, and that the sentence of the 
• ■ bishop should stand in as great force as if the magistrate or the em- 
3*03* p^ror himself had pronounced it. But here is to be observed and 
to noted by the way, that the clerks and ministers then newly creeping 
313. out of persecution, were in those days neither in number so great as, 
nor in order of life of the like disposition to, these in our days now 
living. 

The pro- No less care and provision the said Constantine also had for the 
Ind^hhe- maintenance of schools pertaining to the church ; and^ others for the 
coSa?- nourishing of good arts and liberal sciences, especially of jurisprudence ; 
tine in jjot ouly with Stipends and subsidies furnishing them, but also with 
Sming large privileges and exemptions defending the same, as by the words 
schools. -g followeth : 

Physicians, grammarians, and other professors of liberal arts, and doctors 
of the law, with their wives and children, and all other their possessions which 
they have in cities, we command to be freed from all civil charges and functions, 
neither to receive foreign strangers in provinces, nor to be burdened with any 
public administration, nor to be cited up to civil judgment, nor to be drawn out 
or oppressed with any injury. And if any man shall vex them he shall incur 
such punishment as the judge at his discretion shall award him. Their stipends 
moreover, and salaries, we command truly to be paid them, whereby they may 
more freely instruct others in arts and sciences,” etc. ^ 

His care Ovcr Rud bcsidcs this, so far did his godly zeal and princely care 
the^scnp- and provision extend to the church of Christ, that he comman3ed 
churches provided hooks and volumes of the Scripture, diligently and 
plainly to be written and copied out, to remain in public churches to 
the use of posterity. Whereupon writing to Eusebius, bishop of 
Nicomedia, in a special letter, he willeth him with all diligence to 
procure fifty volumes of parchment well bound and compacted, 
wherein he should cause to be written out copies oHhe Scripture in 
a fair legible hand, the provision and use whereof he thought neces- 
sary and profitable for the instruction of the church ; and alloweth 
him the use of two public carriages to convey them when finished to 
the emperor’s inspection, and engageth to pay one of his deacons for 
the conveyance thereof : he also writeth concerning the same to the 
superintendent of the diocese,* to support and further Jiim with such 
necessaries, as thereunto should appertain.® 

A^sh^of In viewing, perusing, and writing this story, and in considering the 
adinoni- ^ Christian zeal of this emperor, I wish that either this our printing and 
pnnces. pl^^ty of books had been in his days, or that this so heroical heart 
toward Christ’s religion, as was in this so excellent monarch, might 
something appear in inferior princes reigning in these our printing- 
days. 

raifty of liberal hand of this emperor bom to do all men good, was no 

constan- less also Open and ready toward the needy poverty of such, which 
watds°thQ either by loss of parents or other occasions were not able to help 
ihemselves : to whom he commanded and provided due subvention 

(1) “ Medicos, grammaticos, ct alios professores literarum, et doctores legum, cum nssoxib'us et 
libcris,” etc, 

(2) About Constantine’s time, seTeral provinces were placed lyider one KadoXiKo^t and called a 
“diocese;” and the Ka^oXtKoc was the deputy of the prsefectus praetono, who had several “dio- 
ceses” under him. See Vales, not. in Euseb. loc. cit,— Ed. 

(3) Enseb. De VitlliConstant.<lib. iv. cap. 36, whence Foxe’s text has been corrected in two or 
three points,— -E 
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both of corn and raiment to be ministered out of his own coffers, to TheTemn 
the necessary relief of the poor men, women, children, orphans, and 
widows.^ — 

Finally, among all the other monuments of his singular clemency 303 ' 
and munificence, this is not to be pretermitted ; that through all the to 
empire of Rome and provinces belonging to the same, not only he 313. 
diminished such taxes, revenues, and imposts, as publicly were coming 
to him, but also clearly remitted and released to the contributors the 
fourth part of the same. 


This present place would require something to be said of the 
donation of Constantine, whereupon, as upon their chiefest anchor- stantme. 
hold, the bishops of Rome do ground their supreme dominion and 
right, over all the political government of the West parts, and the 
spiritual government of all the other sees and parts of the world. 
Which donation to be falsely feigned and forged, and not to proceed 
from Constantine, many arguments might here be inferred, if leisure 
from other matters would suffer me.^ 

First, for that no ancient history, nor yet doctor, maketh any Reasons 
mention thereof. ments 

S. Nauclerus reporteth it to be afBrmed in the history of Isidore. 

But in the old copies of Isidore no such thing is to be found. sjaed. 

8 . Gratian, the compiler of the Decrees,® reciteth that decree, not 
upon any ancient authority, but only under the title of Palea,” 

4. Gelasius is said to give some testimony thereof, in Dist. 15, 

Sancta Romana Ecclesia.’’ But that clause of the said distinction 

touching that matter in the old ancient books is not extant. 

5 . Otho of Frisingen,^ who was about the time of Gratian, after 
he hath declared the opinion of the favourers of the papacy, affirming 
this donation to be given of Constantine to Silvester the pope, in- 
duceth consequently the opinion of them that favour the empire, 
aflBbrming the contrary. 

6 . How doth this agree, that Constantine did yield up to Silvester 
all the political dominion over the West ? whereas the said Constantine 

(1) Euseb. De Vita Constant, lib iv. cap. 28 —Ed. 

(2) The following arguments against the Donation of Constantine are probably an abridgment of 
those given by Illyncns Elacius, “ Catalogus testium, curE Goularti, Genevse, 1608,” cols. 284 — 290; 
whence several inaccuracies in Foxe’s text have been detected and corrected. They will also be 
found in the Magdeburg Centuriators, cent iv. cap 7, col. 819, 320, edit. Basil, 1624. The Dona- 
tion of Constantine was fbrged between 755 and 776 for in 776 pope Adrian avails himself of it in 
an exhortation to Charlemagne. But in 755 Stephen II. had also an opening to make use of it ; 
hut as he neither mentions it nor refers to it in any way, it foUows that it was unknown to him as it 
had been to all his predecessors. The president HSnault thinks it took its nse from Constantine’s 
allowing the churches from the year 321 to acquire landed property, and individuals to ennch them 
by legacies. This donation preserved its credit so long, that in 1478 some Christians were burned 
at Strasburg for daring to question its authenticity. Laurence Valla having demonstrated its 
falsity towards the middle of the 15th century, the best writers of the 16th, even those of Italy, 
treated it with contempt. Ariosto places it among the chimeras which Astolphus meets with in 
the moon. Orl Fur. chap. 14, stanza 8 — Ed, 

(3) That portion of the canon law, which was drawn np by Gratian, is at present entitled Decre- 
tum ; hut from the remarks of Mastncht (§ 305), it will easily bear a plural interpretation. Some 
general reflections upon Gratian’s compilation from the same writer may not be unsuitably sub- 
joined . 

“Nec meo judicio integrum opus Gratiani penitus aholendura aut omni utilitate carere censeo. 

Sunt in eo multa, qu® histonam, ut supra dictum, ejus et anteriorum temporum juvant. Sunt 
multa,qu® enoribus pontificiorum contrana sunt, et multa ipsampontiiicis majestatem oppugnant 
et convellunt, etiamsi contra intentionem forte scribentis, qui in promovenddmonarchiS. pontificifl 
multum momenti attulit , quod sohde et accurate demonstravit magnus juns-consultus Innocen- 
tius GentUet Delphmas in Apologia pvo ecelems Reformatis ; in qua controversias qu® inter Pro- 

testantes et pontificios agitari sclent, solidissime et fehciter satis decidit, Qu® sola ratio stu- 

diosos, interque eos etiam potii^lmum theologos, exoitare debet ad studium juris canonici, ex quo, 
tanquam atmamentario arraa suflScienter contra adversaries promere, eosque proprio gladio confi- 
cere possunt.” Ger. Von Mastncht historia juris eccles. et Pontificii, Hal®, 1719, p. S50 .— Ed. 

{4) Lib. iv, cap. 3 .— Ed. j 
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TheTenth at liis death, dividing the empire to his three sons, gave the West 
part of the empire to one, the East part to the second, the middle 
part to the third. 

3Q3 T. How is it likely that Theodosius after them, being a just and 
to a religious prince, would or could have occupied the city of Rome, 

313. if it had not been his right, but had belonged to the pojpe? and so 

did many other emperors after him. 

8. The phrase of this decree, being conferred with the phrase and 
style of Constantine in his other edicts and letters above specified, 
doth nothing agree. 

9. Seeing the papists themselves confess that the decree of this 

donation was written in Greek, how agreeth that with truth ? when 

both it was written not to the Greeks, but to the Romans, and also 
Constantine himself, for lack of the Greek tongue, was fain to use 
the Latin tongue in the council of Nice. 

10. The contents of this donation (whosoever was the forger 
thereof) doth bewray itself;^ for if it be true (which therein is con- 
fessed), that he was baptized at Rome of Silvester and that this 
patrimony was given on the fourth day after his baptism (which 
was before his battle against Maximin in the year of our Lord 818, 
as Nicephorus recordeth),® how then accordetli this with that which 
followeth in the donation, for him to have given jurisdiction to the 
bishop of Rome over the other four principal sees of Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople, and Jerusalem ? whereas the city of Conskn- 
tinople was not yet begun (as Nicephorus recordeth) before the 
fall of Licinius, viz. in the tenth year of Constantine ; and was not 
finished before the eight and twentieth year of the reign ofConstan- 
tine,^ A.D. 834; or if it^be true as Jerome counteth, it was finished 
the three and twentieth year of his reign, which was a.d. 328, long 
after this donation, by their own account. 

11. Furthermore, whereas in the said Constitution it is said that 
Constantine was baptized at Rome of Silvester,^ and thereby was 
purged of leprosy ; the fable thereof agreeth not with the truth of 
history, forsomuch as Eusebius, Jerome, Ruffinus, Socrates, Theodoret, 
and Sozomen, do all together consent that he was baptized, not at 
Rome, but at Nicomedia and that moreover, as by their testimony 
doth appear, not of Silvester, but of Eusebius bishop of Nicomedia ; 
not before his battle against Maximin or Licinius, but in the thirty- 
first year of his reign, a little before his death, 

12. Again, whereas Constantine in this donation appointed him 
to have the principality over the other four patriarch^ sees, that 
maketh Constantine contrary to himself ; who, in the council of Nice, 

(1) See Appendix —Ed. (2) Lib. vii. cap. S3, 35, 87.— Ed 

(3) Niceph. hb via. cap. 4 Constantine began his reign July 25, a.d 306, so that the building 
of Constantinople commenced (according to Nicephorus) m a.d 315; ‘whereas Licinius did not receive 
his final overthrow till a.d. 824. Nicephorus seems to have misunderstood an expression of the 
emperor Julian, that Constantine built his city “ infri decern annos.’* The more correct opinion 
probably is, that the building commenced the latter end. of a.d. 325 (being the twentieth year 
of Constantine), that the dedication took place on Monday, May 11, 330, and that it was completed 
‘‘ infra decern annos” a d. 334, which was the twenty-eighth of his reign. See Pagii Crit. m Baron. 
Annal. ad an. 324, num xix an. 330, num. iv. — ^E d. 

(4) » Nullo plane argument© proban posse quas de lepra et baptizato a, 824 per Sylvestrum Con- 
stantino M. jactantur— dudum demonstraverunt prseter Valesium ad Eiiseb. etc Tillemont Hist, 
des Empereurs ; tom. iv. p 422 — et pr<e rehquis Tentzel. Examen iabulae Romanse de duplici 
baptismo Constant. M (Viteb. 1683) etc. ete Heinecken excursusW. ad Euseb. de VitE Constant, 
iv. 61, Lipsia‘, 1830.— Ed 

(5) Euseb. hb. iv. De Vita Constantmi. Hieronym. in Chron Ruffin, lib. ii. cap, 11. Socrat. 
hb i. cap, 39. Theod. hb i. cap 32. Sozomen, lib. ii. cap. 34 
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afterward agreed with other bishops, that all the four patriarchal sees TheTenth 
should have equal jurisdiction, every one over his own territory and ^7%onT 
precinct. ■ - • - 

IS. In sum, briefly to conclude: whoso desirethmore abundantly 3 * 03 * 
to be satisfied touching this matter, let him read the book of Marsi- to 
lius Patavinus,^ intituled, “ Defensor Pads,” a.d. 1S£4 ; of Laurentius 
Valla, A.n. 1440 ; of Antoninus archbishop of Florence, who, in his 
history, plainly denieth the tenor of this donation to be found in the 
old books of the decrees ; of cardinal Cusan, lib. hi. cap. 2 , writing 
to the council of Basil, in 1460 ; of ^neas Sylvius in “ Dialogo 
of Hieronymus Paulus Catalanus,^ in 1496 ; of Raphael Volateran, 
in 1500 ; of Luther, in 1587, etc. ; all which, by many and evident 
probations, dispute and prove this donation (taken out of a Greek 
book in the pope’s library, and translated by one Bartholomeus 
Picemus out of Greek into Latin) not to proceed from Constantine, 
but to be a thing untruly pretensed, or rather a fable imagined, or 
else to be the deed of Pipin or Charlemagne, or some such other,, if 
it were ever the deed of any.® 

And thus hast thou, beloved reader, briefly collected the narration Com- 
of the noble acts and heavenly virtues of this most famous emperor, SlSn of’ 
Constantine the Great : a singular spectacle for all Christian princes tinelhe’ 
to behold and imitate, and worthy of perpetual memory in all con- emperor, 
gregations of Christian saints ; whose fervent zeal and piety in general, 
to all congregations and to all the servants of Christ, was notable. 

But especially the aifection and reverence of his heart toward them eonstan- 
was admiiable, which had suffered anything for the confession of^^sge^the 
Christ in the persecutions before : them had he principally in price 
and veneration, insomuch that he embraced and kissed their wounds suffered^ 
and stripes, and their eyes being put out. And if any such bishops or con^an-* 
any other ministers brought to him any complaints one against another tme bum- 
(as many times they did), he would take their bills of complaint, and bnis^of 
burn them before their faces ; so studious and zealous was his mind 
to have them agree, whose discord was to him more grief than it was 
to themselves. AH the virtuous acts and memorable doings of this strife* ' 
divine and renowned emperor to comprehend or commit to history, 
it were the matter alone of a great volume : wherefore contented with bishops 
these above premised, because nothing of him can be said enough, I 
cease to discourse of him any further. 

One thing yet remaineth not to be omitted, wherein as by the way 

(1) The “ Defensor Facis ” of Marsilms of Padua is mentioned again by our author, infriL, vol li. 
p. 705 It 18 included m Goldasti’s “ De ^onarchia S. Romani Impeni,” tom ii p. 154. It was 
translated into English by W Marshall, and printed hy Robert Wyer, in 1635 See Herben*s 
edition of Ames’ T 3 rpographical Antiquities, vol, 1 p 371, or Dibdin’s, vol iii. p 178 — Ed. 

(2) He was a canon of Barcelona, and chamberlain to Alexander VI. His opinion is quoted by 
Cooke, vicar of Leeds, in his “ Censura quorundam Scnptonim,” (Helmestad. 1683) p. 178. In a 
remark subjoined to the “ Biblioth Hisp.Vetus” of Antonio (tom. ii. p. 840, edit 1788) he is charac- 
terised as “ notissimus but it is doubtful in what sense exactly ^is epithet is to be understood, 

Antonio having neglected to record any particulars of his life,— Ed. 

(3) The above paragraph has been corrected in several particulars from Illyricus ; who, in penning 
it, seems to have had before him the “ Fasciculus rerum Expetendarum et Pugiendarum” of 
Orthuinus Gratius; who, at folio Ixii, gives the Latin “ Donatio Constantmi,” translated by Bar- 
tholomsBus Picernus de Monte Arduo from a small Greek boo^ which he himself says he 
found in the library of pope Julius II , to whom he dedicates the translation : this is followed m 
the Fasciculus hy Laurence Valla’s “ Declamatio in Donationem Constantmi by a passage from 
Nicolas of Cusan on the same subject (De ConcordantiE CatholicS, lib in cap. 2), containing an , 
allusion to jEneas Sylvius’s Dialogus ; by an extract from the history of Antoninus (tit. viii. cap. 2, * 

§ 8); by an extract ftom Raphael Volateran (Vit Constant ), and hy another from Hieronymus 
Catalanus (Practica Cancellaria Apostolica),— Ed 
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TheTenth of a iiote, I tliought good to admoiiish the learned reader, such as 
love to be conversant in reading of ancient authors ; that in the 
- -- Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius,* whereas in the latter end of the 
303 book is added a certain oration, ‘‘ Ad conventum Sanctorum,” under 
to the name of Eusebius Pamphilus, here is to be understood, that the 
813. said oration is wrongfully intituled upon the name o^Eusebius, which 
in very truth is the oration of Constantine himself. For the probation 
whereof (beside the style and matter therein contained, and tractation 
heroical lively declaring the religious vein of Constantine) I allege 
the very testimony of Eusebius himself, in his fourth book, De Vit^ 
Constantini where he, in express words, not only declareth that 
Constantine wrote such an oration, intituled “ Ad Conventum Sanc- 
torum,” but also promiseth, in the end of his book to annex the 
same : declaring, moreover, what difficulty the interpreters had to 
translate the same firom the Roman speech to their Grecian tongue.* 
And here an end of these lamentable and doleful persecutions of 
the primitive church, during the space of three hundred years from 
the passion of our Saviour Christ, till the coming of this Constantine ; 
by whom, as by the elect instrument of God, it hath so pleased his 
Almighty Majesty, by his determinate purpose, to give rest after long 
trouble to his church, according to that which St. Cyprian declared 
before to be revealed of God unto his church : that after darkness 
and stormy tempest, should come peaceable, calm, and stable quiet- 
ness to his church, meaning this time of Constantine now present. 
Satan At which time it so pleased the Almighty, that the murdering malice 
foil of Satan should at length be restrained, and himself tied up for a 
yews?“^ thousand years, through his great mercy in Christ ; to whoili there*for 
be thanks and praise, now and for ever ! Amen. 

(1) Note, that the oration Conventum Sanctorum,*' is wrongly ascribed to Eusebius, vrhich 
indeed is the oration of Constuitine 

(2) Euseb. de Vitfi Constantini, lib iv. [cap. 32.— En l 


END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 
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BOOK II.‘ 

CONTAINING 

THE NEXT THREE HUNDRED YEARS FOLLOWING, WITH SUCH 
THINGS SPECIALLY TOUCHED AS HAVE HAPPENED IN 
ENGLAND, FROM THE TIME OF KING LUCIUS 
TO GREGORY, AND SO AFTER, TO THE 
TIME OF KING EGBERT. 


By these persecutions hitherto in the book before precedent thou The 
inayest understand, Christian reader, how the fury of Satan and rage 
of men have done what they could to extinguish the name and religion A. D. 
of Christ : for what thing did lack, that either death could do, or 
torments could work, or the gates of hell could devise ? all was to 

the uttermost attempted. And yet, all the fury and malice of Satan, ^ 

all the wisdom of the world and strength of men, doing, devising, 
practising what they could, notwithstanding, the religion of Christ (as 
thou seest) hath had the upper hand ; which thing I wish thee greatly, 
gentle reader, wisely to note and diligently to ponder in considering Apetition 
these former histories. And because thou canst not consider them, 
nor profit by them, unless thou do first read and peruse them ; let 
me crave, therefore, thus much at thine hands, to turn and read over over the 
the said histories of those persecutions above described, especially, 
above all the other histories of this present volume, for thy especial 
edification, which I trust thou shalt find not unworthy the reading, tions. 

Now because the tying up of Satan giveth to the church some rest, 
and to me some leisure to address' myself to the handling of other 
stories, I mind therefore (Christ willing) in this present book, — 
leaving awhile the tractation of these general afiairs pertaining fb the 
universal church, — to prosecute si|ich domestical histories as more 
nearly concern this our country ofi England and Scotland done here 
at home ; beginning first with long Lucius, with whom the faith first 
began here in this realm, as the sentence of some writers doth hold. 

And forsomuch as here may rise, yea and doth rise, a great contro- The first 
versy in these our popish days, concerning the first origin and plant- ® 
ing of the faith in this our realm, it shall not be peatly out of our 
purpose somewhat to stay and say of this question, Whether the Enguna. 

(1) Edition 1570, p 145 ; edition 1576, p. 107 ; edition 1584, p. 106 ; edition 1506, p. 95 ; edition ' 

1684, vol. i. p 117 . — Ed. 
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^VHETHER THE CHRISTIAN FAITH CAME 


The clmrcli of England first received the faith from Rome or not ? The 
which although I grant so to he, yet, being so granted, it little avail- 
A.D. eth the purpose of them which would so have it.^ For be it that 
180 England first received the Christian faith and religion from Rome, 
both in the time of Bleutherius their bishop, one hundred and 

^ eighty years after Christ, and also in the time of Augustine whom 

Gregory I. sent hither six hundred years after Christ ; yet their pur- 
pose followeth not thereby, that we must therefore fetch our religion 
fi:om thence still, as from the chief well-head and fountain of all 
godliness. And yet as they are not able to prove the second, so 
neither have I any cause to grant the first, that is, that our Christian 
faith was first derived from Rome ; as I may prove by six or seven 
good conjectural reasons, whereof. 

Answer. The first I talce of the testimony of Gildas, our countryman ; who 
in his history affirmeth plainly, that Britain received the gospel in the 
time of Tiberius the emperor, under whom Christ suffered and saith 
moreover, that Joseph of Arimathea, after the dispersion of the early 
church by the Jews, was sent of Philip the apostle from France to 
Britain, about the year of our Lord 63, and here remained in this land 
all his time ; and so, with his fellows, laid the first foundation of Chris- 
tian faith among the British people, whereupon other preachers and 
teachers coming afterwai'd, confirmed the same and increased it.^ 

2. The second reason is out of Tertullian ; who, living near about, 
or rather somewhat before, the time of this Eleutherius, in his b^ook 
Contra Judseos,” manifestly importeth the same ; where the said 
Tertullian, testifying how the gospel was dispersed .abroad by the 
sound of the apostles, and there reckoning up the Medes? Persians, 
Parthians, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, Jewry, Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Asia, Phrygia, Egypt, Pamphylia, with many more, at length cometh 
to the coast of the Moors, and all the borders of Spain, with divers 
nations of France ; and there amongst all other reciteth also the parts 
of Britain which the Romans could never attain to, and reporteth the 
same now to be subject to Christ ; as also reckoneth up the places of 
Sarmatia, of the Dacians, the Germans, the Scythians, with many other 
provinces and isl^s to him unknown ; in all which places (saith he) 
rei^eth the name of Christ, which now beginneth to be common. 
This hath Tertullian.® Note here how among other divers believing 
nations, he mentioneth also the wildest places of Britain to be of the 
same number ; and these, in his time, were christened ; who was in 
the same Eleutherius’ time, as is above said. Then pope Eleutherius 
was fiot the first which sent the Christian faith into this realm, but the 
gospel was here received before his time, either by Joseph of Arima- 
thea (as some chronicles record), or by some of the apostles or of 
their scholars, which had been here preaching Christ before Eleu- 
therius wrote to Lucius. 

S. My third probation I deduct out of Origeu ; whose words be 
these, Britanniam in Christianam consentire religioiiem.” Whereby 
it appeareth, that the faith of Christ was sparsed here in England 
before the days of Eleutherius.* 

piieaSj Hist Brit, § 6 Gildas cognomento Sapiens, fit Sadoniom dictws, natus anno 
® /nv « Badonicim claro (inde ei nomen) ntuti discipulus, ol). 570.” Cave.— Ed, 

Victoria Anrelii Ambrosii See supri, p. 152. [It appears from trsher, p. 12, 
extant lieanng this title. See Appendix for more on this subject.— E d 
(3) Textul. “ Contra Judseos.” [§ 7.— Ed.] (4) Ex Origen. Horn. 4. in Ezech. 
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4. For my fourtli probation I take the testimony of Bede ; where The 
he afSmeth, that in his time (seven hundred years after Christ) here 

in Britain Easter was kept after the manner of the east church, in the A. D. 
full of the moon, what day in the week so ever it fell on, and not on 
the Sunday, as we do now. Whereby it is to be collected, that the 

first preachers in this land had come out from the east part of the 

world, where it was so used, rather than from Rome.^ 

5. Fifthly, I may allege the words of Nicephorus ; where he saith 
that Simon Zelotes did spread the gospel of Christ to the west 
ocean, and brought the same unto the isles of Britain.^ 

6. SixthljJ^, may be here added also the words of Peter of Clugni ; 
who, writing to Bernard, affirmeth that the Scots in his time did 
celebrate their Easter, not after the Roman manner, but after the 
Greeks, etc. And as the said Britons were not under the Roman 
order in the time of this abbot of Clugni, so neither were they, nor 
would be, under the Roman legate in the time of Gregory, nor would 
admit any primacy of the bishop of Rome to be above them.® 

7. For the seventh argument, moreover, I may make my proba- 
tion by the plain words of Eleutherius ; by whose epistle written to 
king Lucius we may understand, that Lucius had received the faith 
of Christ in this land before the king sent to Eleutherius for the 
Roman laws ; for so the express words of the letter do manifestly 
purport, as hereafter followeth to be seen.^ 

By all which conjectures it may stand probably to be thought, that 
the Britons were taught first by the Grecians of the east church, 
rather than by the Romans. 

Peradventure Eleutherius might help something either to convert the 
king, or else to increase the faith then newly sprung among the people ; 
but that he precisely was the first, that cannot be proved. But grant 
he were, as indeed the most part of our English stories confess, neither 
will I greatly stick with them therein ; yet what have they got there- 
by when they have cast all their gain ? In few words, to conclude 
this matter ; if so be that the Christian faith and religion was first 
derived from Rome to this our nation by Eleutherius, then let them 
but grant to us the same faith and religion which then was taught at 
Rome, and from thence derived hither by the said Eleutherius, and 
we will desire no more. For then, neither was any universal pope 
above all churches and councils, which came not in before Boniface D.fler- 
III.’s time, which was four hundred years after ; neither any name or between 
use of the mass, the parts whereof how and by whom they were com- c^urc^of 
piled, hereafter in this book following appear to be seen. Neither Romeai^d 
was any sacrifice propitiatory for the scouring of purgatory then SuShof 
offered upon hallowed altars, but only the communion freq[uented at 
Christian tables, where oblations and gifts were offered, as well of the 
people as of the priests, to God, because they should appear neither 
empty nor unkind before the Lord ; as we may understand by the 
time of Cyprian, Neither was then any transubstantiation heard of, 
which was not brought in before a thousand years after. Neither 
were then any images of saints departed set up in churches ; yea, a 
great number of the saifits worshipped in this our time were not as * 

(1) Ex Beda, Hist. Eccl. Angl. lib. v. cap 23.— Ed. (2) Ex Nicepli. lib.ii. c. 40 —Ed. 

(3) Pet. Cluniacensis ad Bernardum. [Epist. 229, § 9 —Ed.] 

(4) Ex Epist, Eleutherii ad Luemm. 
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The yet born, nor the churches Tvherein they were worshipped yet set up, 
but came in long after, especially in the time of Irene and Constans 
A.D. the emperor. Likewise neither relics nor peregrinations were then 
in use. Priests^ marriage was then as lawful (and no less received) 
as now ; neither was it condemned before the days of Hildebrand, 

— almost a thousand years after that. Their service was then in the 

vulgar tongue, as witnesseth Jerome. The sacraments were ministered 
in both kinds, as well to laymen as to priests, the witness whereof is 
Cyprian. Yea, and temporal men which would not then communi- 
cate at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, were not then counted 
for catholics, the pope’s own distinction can testify.^ In funerals, 
priests then flocked not together, selling trentals and dirges for sweep- 
ing of purgatory ; but only a funeral concio was used, with psalms 
of praises and songs of their worthy deeds, and hallelujah sounding 
on high, which did shake the gilded ceilings of the temple ; as wit- 
ness Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, and Jerome. In the supper of 
the Lord, and at baptism, no such ceremonies were used as now of late 
have been intruded : insomuch that (as in this story is showed here- 
after), both Augustine and Paulinus baptized then in rivers, not in 
hallowed fonts; as witness Fabian,^ and the portues® of Sarum, of 
York, of Bangor, with matins and evensong of the day. Again, neither 
were the orders and religions of monks and friars yet dreamed of, to 
the space almost of a thousand years after. So that, as I said, if the 
papists would needs derive the faith and religion of this realm ftom 
Rome, then let them set us and leave us there 'where they had us ; 
that is, let them suflPer us to stand content with that faith and religion 
which then was taught and brought from Rome by Eledtherius (as^ 
now we differ nothing ^from the same), and we will desire no better. 
And if they will not, then let the wise reader judge where the fault 
is, in us, or them, who neither themselves will persist in the antiquity 
of the Romish religion which they so much brag of, neither yill they 
permit us so to do. 

And thus much by the way, to satisfy the aforesaid objection ; 
whereby we may have now a more ready passage into the order and 
Eieuthe- course of the history. It being therefore granted unto them which 
Shop of earnestly stick upon, that the Christian faith' and religion of 

Rome this realm was brought from Rome, first by Eleutherius, then after- 
tine il ward by^ Augustine ; thus write the chronicles of that matter : — 

The faith About the time and year of the Lord ISO, king Lucius son 
hro?gh? Coilus, which builded Colchester, king of the Britons, who 
^ntothis then were the inhabiters and possessors of this land, which now 
Lmus 'we Englishmen call England, hearing of the miracles and wonders 
SSsten- Christians at that time in divers places (as Geoffry 

of the^ of Monmouth writeth), directed his letters to Eleutherius, bishop 
Britons, of Rome, to receive of him the Christian faith; although about 
the computation of the year and time, great diflTerence there is in 
authors when this should be.^ Nauclerus saith, it was anno 156 

<1) [Decret. pars iii.] De Consecr. Dist. 2 [§ 19.— En.] 

(2) EaWan, pt, 5, cap 119 and 130. [pp. 96, 112, edit. Lond. 1811. Bede, Ecc. Hist. Gent. Angl. 
lib 11 . cap. 16. — En.J 

<3) “ Portues,” (or “ Portuse,” suprd, p. 273,) a corruption of Porthors,” a word in French, 
romance, signifying “ a breviary” ox portable prayer-book. See a fuU account of the word, and the 
vanous forms under which it occurs, m archdeacon Nares*s Glossary,— En. 

(4) Ex Monumetensi et aliis. (5) See Appendix, and suprd, p. 151, note (6).— En. 
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but that cannot be, forsomuch as Eleutherius was not yet bishop by 
the space of twenty years after that* Henry of Heiford saith it was 
A.D. 169, in the nineteenth year of Verus, emperor. But that A.D. 
agree th not with approved histories, winch all consent that Verus 
reigned not nineteen years ; and if he had, yet that year cometh not 

to the year of our Loid 169, but to the year 179.^ Some others say ^ 

that Eleutherius was made bishop in the sixth year of Commodus, 
which was the year of our Lord 185 : but that seemeth to go too far. 

But let the authors agree as they can. Let us return to Eleutherius, 
the good bishop, who, hearing the I'equest of this king, and glad to 
see the godly-towardness of his well-disposed mind, sendeth him 
certain teachers and preachers called Fugatius, or by some Fagan, Fa^an 
and Damian or Dimian, which first converted the king and people of 
Britain, and baptized them with the baptism and sacrament of Chrisfs 
faith. ' The temples of idolatry and all other monuments of gentility 
they subverted, converting the people from their divers and many 
gods, to serve one living God. Thus true religion with sincere faith 
increasing, superstition decayed, with all other rites of idolatry. 

There were then in Britain twenty-eight head-priests, which they Twenty- 
called Flamins,” ^ and three arch-priests among them, which were Sfhops 
called ‘‘ Arch-Flamins,” having the oversight of their manners, and 
as judges over the rest. These .twenty-eight Flamins they turned mshops 
to twenty-eight bishops, and the three arch-flamins to three arch- 
bishops, having then their seats in three principal cities of the realm ; 
that is, in London, in York, and in Glamorgantia, videlicet in Urbe 
Legionum,® by Wales. Thus the countries of the whole realm being 
divided every one under his own bishop, and all things settled in a 
good order ; the foresaid king Lucius sent aghin to the said Eleuthe- 
rius for the Roman laws, thereby likewise to be governed, as in 
religion now they were framed accordingly ; unto whom Eleutherius 
again write th after the tenor of these words ensuing : 

The Epistle of Eleutherius, Bishop of Rome, sent to King Lucius.* 

Anno 169 a passione Christi,® scripsit Dominus Eleutherius papa Lucio regi 
Britanhije, ad correctionem regis et procerum regni Britannise j and so forth, as 
followeth in English. 

Ye require of us the Roman laws and the emperor’s to be sent over to you, 
which yoU' may practise and put in use within your realm. The Roman laws 
and the emperor’s we may ever reprove, but the law of God we may not. Ye 
have received of late, through God’s mercy, m the realm of Britain, the law 
and faith of Christ ; ye have with you within the realm, both the parts of the 
Scriptures. Out of them, by God’s grace, with the council of your realm, take 

(1) Herford’s only mistake is in saying a d. 169, instead of 179 ; for the emperor Verus completed 
the 19th year of his reign, March 17, 180, and died ten day^. after. L’Art de Ver des Dates. — E d. 

(2) “Some pretend to give a more punctual and exact account of the settlmg of our church 
government here ; and for this, besides the rabble of our monkish historians, who swallow GeoflFry 
of Monmouth whole without chewing, I find two of luy predecessors, men considerable in their 
times, produced for the same purpose, viz. Radulphus de Diceto, and Rad.Baldock; so that 
setting aside the name of Flamins and Arch flamins, for which there is no foundation at all, yet 
the thing itself hath no such absurdity or improbability in it ” Stillingfleet’s “ Antiq. of British 
Churches,” chap. 2 see also Usher, “ Antiq Brit. Eccles.” cap 5 . — Ed. 

(3) Caerleon, See infrd, p. 338, note ( J ) —Ed. 

(4) Ex vetusto codice regum antiquorum [There are serious objections to the genuineness 
ot this epistle, which is exhibited more at length, and the subject fully discussed, in Mason’s 
“ Vindi^tion of the Church of England, and of the lawful Ministry thereof,” (Lond. 1728) book ii, 
ch. 3 Bp Stillingfleet’s (p 66) general view of the circumstances is probably correct. See also 
Cressy s “ Church History of Brittany,” b. iv. c, 4, § 7, See more in the Appendix to tMs Volume. 
Eleutherius was pope, a d 177—192. L’Art de Ver. des Dates,— E d.J 

(5) There is an error here , the reader may consult the Appendix to this volume, also Stillmir- 
fleet’s “Antiquities of the Biitish Churches,” p. 59, edit. 1685, and Usher’s “Britan Eccles. 
Antiqmtates,” cap. 6, p. 54, edit. 1687 ~Ed. 
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THE COMING OF THE FAITH INTO BIllTAlN. 

ye a law, and by that law, through God’s sufferance, rule 3'our kingdom of 
Britain. For you be God’s vicar in your kingdom, according to the saying of 
the Psalm, “ O God, give thy judgment to the king, and thy righteousness to 
the king’s son,”^ &c He said not, the judgment and righteousness of the empe- 
ror, hut thy judgment and justice ; that is to say, of God. The king’s sons be 
the Christian people and folk of the realm, which be under your government, 
and live and continue in peace within your kingdom, as the gospel saith, Like 
as the hen gathereth her chickens under her wings,” so doth the king his people. 
The people and folk of the realm of Britain he yours : whom if they be divided, 
ye ought to gather in concord and peace, to call them to the faith and law of 
Christ, and to the holy church, to cherish and maintain them, to rule and 
govern them, and to defend them always from such as would do them wiong, 
from malicious men and enemies. A king hath his name of ruling, and not of 
having a realm. You shall be a king, while you rule well ; but if you do other- 
wise, the name of a king shall not remain with you, and you shall lose it, which 
God forbid. The Almighty God grant you so to rule the realm of Britain, that 
you may reign with him for ever, whose vicar you be in the realm ! 

After this manner (as you have heard) was the Christian faith either 
first brought in, or else confinned in this realm of Britain by the 
sending of Eleutherius, not with any cross or procession, but only at 
the simple preaching of Fagan and Damian, through whose ministry 
this realm and island of Britain was eftsoons reduced to the faith and 
law of the Lord, according as was prophesied by Isaiah, as well of 
that as other islands more, where he saith, “ He shall not faint nor 
give over, till he hath set judgment in earth ; and islands shall wait 
for his law.”^ The faith thus received of the Britons, continued 
among them, and flourished the space of two hundred and sixteen 
years, till the coming of the Saxons, who then were pagans ; whereof 
more followetli hereafter to be said, the Lord Christ assisting there- 
unto. In the mean time something to speak of this space before, 
which was betwixt the tune of Lucius, and the first coming in of the 
Saxons ; first, it is to be understood that all this while, as yet, the 
emperors of Eome had not received the faith, what time the kings 
of Britain and the subjects thereof were converted now, as is said, to 
Christ: for the which cause much trouble and perturbation was 
sought against them, not only here in Britain, but through all parts 
of Christendom, by the heathen infi.dels ; insomuch that in the perse- 
cution only of Dioclesian and Maximian, reigning. both together, 
within one month seventeen thousand martyrs are numbered to have 
suffered for the name of Christ, as hath been hitherto in 'the book 
before sufficiently discoursed.® 

Thus therefore, although the foresaid Lucius the British king, 
through the merciM providence of God, was then christened, and 
the gospel received generally almost in all the land, yet the state 
thereof, as well of the religion as of the commonwealth, could not be 
quiet, for that the emperors and nobles of Eome were infidels, and 
enemies to the same ; but especially for this cause, it so happening 
that Lucius the Christian king died without issue. For thereby such 
trouble and variance fell among the Britons (as it happenetli in all 
other realms, and namely in this realm of England, whensoever suc- 
cession lacketh), that not only they brought upon them the idol<^rous 
Eomans, and at length the Saxons, but also enwrapped themselves in 
such misery and desolation, as yet to this'^ day amongst them re- 
maineth. Such a thing it is where a prince- or a king is in a kingdom, 

(1) “ T)<»ns judiciuin tuum Regi da,” etc. (2) Isaiah xlii 4. ;(3) Henr. Huntingd. hb i. 
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there to lack succession, as especially in this case may appear. For 
after the death of Lucius, when the barons and nobles of the land 
could not accord within themselves upon succession of the crown, the A. D. 
Romans stept in and got the crown into their own hands, whereupon 
followed great misery and ruin to the realm. For sometimes the 

idolatrous Romans, sometiihes the Britons, reigned and ruled as vio 

lence and victory would serve ; one king murdering another, till at 
length the Saxons came and deprived them both, as in process here- 
after followeth to be seen. ^ 

In the mean season touching the story of king Lucius, here is to 
be reproved the fable of some writers falsely feigning of him that he 
did, after his baptism received, put off all his kingly honour, for- 
sake the land, and become a preacher,^ who, after long travail in 
preaching and teaching in France, in Germany, [especially] at Augs- 
burg, and in Swabia, at length was made doctor and rector of the 
church of Coire, where (as this fable saith) he suffered martyrdom. 

But this fancy, of whomsoever it first did spring, disagreeth from all 
our English stories, who with a full consent do for the most part 
concord in this, that the said Lucius, after he had founded many 
churches, and given great riches and liberties to the same, deceased The 
with great tranquillity in his own land, and was buried at Gloucester 
the fourteenth year after his baptism, as the book, “ Flores Histo- I'ucms 
riarum,” doth count, which was the year of our Lord, as it saith, 

.^01 ; and reckoneth his conversion to be in the year 187.® In some 
I find his decease to be the fourth, and in some the tenth, year after 
his baptism ; and some hold that he reigned all the space of seventy- 
seven years. And thus much concerning king Lucius. 

Now to proceed in order of the story, briefly to touch the state of 
the aforesaid land of Britain, between the time of king Lucius, and 
the entering of the Saxons, who were the kings thereof, and in what 
order they succeeded, or rather invaded one after another, this cata- 
logue hereunder written will specify. 


A Table of the Kings of Britain ftom the time of Lucius, till the 
coming of the Saxons.^ 


Lucius, a Briton. 

Severus, a Roman, 

Bassian, a Roman by the father. 
Carausius, a Briton. 

Alectus, a Roman. 

Asclepiodotus, a Briton. 

Coilus, a Briton. 

Constantins, a Roman. 

Constantine, a Briton by the mother, 
named Helena.® 


Octavius, a Gewissian.® 

Maximian, a Roman born, but his 
mother a Briton. 

Gratian, a Roman. 

Constantine II., a Briton by the 
mother. 

Constans, a Roman by the father. 
Vortigern, a Gewissian or Briton, 
Vortimer, a Briton. 

Vortigern, the same. 


(1) '’M. Westm. sub a 201. Fabian, pt. S, sub finem —Ed. 

(2) Xzna Lucius has been confounded with a German mon^ of that name. The authors, who 
have mentioned the missionary journey of the former, are cited in Usher's “ Brit Eccles. Antiq ” 
pp 17, 18- see also Fuller, cent 2, § 14 . — Ed. 

(3) Rather he so dates Lucius's endowment of churches —Ed. 

(4) Ex Beda. Polychron Monumetensi. 

(5) This Helena, being the daughter of Coel, and married to Constantins, father of Constantine, 
is said to have first made the walls of London, also of Colchester, much about the year of our Lord 
305, and to have been born m Bqtain 

(6) “ To rule and guyde this land of Briteyn in his (Constantine’s) ahsense, he ordeyned a man. 
of might called Ociavitis, which was then king of Wales and duke of Gwiscop, which some expound 
to be Westsex, some Cornewall, and some Wynsore ” Grafton’s Chronicle, vol. i. p. 69, edit. Lond. 
1809,— Ed. 


A D. 390 
secund 
Fab. B#d 
A D. 433 
Fab 

A.D. 443 
AD 448. 
A.D. 464 
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CONSTAKTINE THE GREAT. 


The 

Britons. 


A.D. 

ISO 

to 

449 . 


The 
Britons 
never 
touched 
with any 
persecu- 
tion be- 
fore the 
time of 
Diocle- 
sian. 


Constan- 
tine the 
Great 
born and 
bred in 
Bntain. 

The cause 
how this 
jealm of 
Britain 
was first 
weaken- 
ed. 


Bntain 
spoiled of 
soldiers. 
Ursula 
with her 
virgins 


By this table may appear a lamentable face of a commonwealth m 
miserably rent and divided into two sorts of people, differing not so 
much in country as in religion ; for when the Eoinans reigned, they 
were governed by the infidels ; when the Britons ruled they were 
governed by Christians. Thus what quietness was or could be in the 
church in so unquiet and doubtful days, may easily he considered. 

Albeit, notwithstanding all these foresaid heathen rulers of the 
Romans which here governed, yet (God be praised) we read of no 
persecution during all these ten persecutions above mentioned, that 
touched the Christian Britons, before the last persecution only of 
Dioclesian and Maximian Herculius, who here then exercised much 
cruelty. This persecution, as it was the last among the Roman 
Christians, so it was the first of many and divers that followed after 
in this church and realm of England ; whereof we will hereafter en- 
treat (Christ willing) as order of the matter shall lead us. In the 
mean time this rage of Dioclesian, as it was universally through all 
the churches in the world fierce and vehement, so in this realm of 
Britain also it was so sore, that, as all our English chronicles do 
testify and record, all Christianity almost in the whole land was de- 
stroyed, churches were subverted, all books of the Scriptures burned, 
many of the faithful, both men and women, were slain. Among 
whom the first and cluefest was Alban, then Julius, Aaron, and 
Amphibalus, of whom sufficiently hath been said before. What 
were the others, or how many they were that suffered besides, stcTries 
make no rehearsal. And thus much thereof. 

Now as concerning the government of these above-named kings 
of Bntain, although I have little or nothing to note which greatly 
appertaineth to the matCer of this ecclesiastical history, yet this is 
not to be past over. First, how in the order of these kings cometh 
Constantine, the great and worthy emperor, who was not only a 
Briton born, by his mother Helena (being king Coilus’ daughter), 
but also by the help of the British army (under the power of God), ’ 
which the said Constantine took with him out of Britain to Rome, 
obtained, with great victory, peace and tranquillity to the whole uni- 
versal church of Christ ; having three legions with him out of this 
realm, of chosen and able soldiers, whereby the strength of the land 
was not a little impaired and endangered, as afterwards in this story 
followeth. 

After him likewise Maximus, following his steps, took with him 
also (as stories record) all the power and strength which was left, and 
whatsoever he could make of able and fighting men to subdue 
France ; besides the garrisons which he had out with him before, 

. sending for more to the number of a hundred thousand soldiers at 
once, to be sent to him out of Britain into France. At which time 
also Conan his partner, being then in France, sent over for virgins 
from Britain, to the number of eleven thousand, who with Ursula,^ 

(1) Fabian (p 51, edit. 18H) “Of the martyrdome ofithese maydens, dyvers auctours wiyte 
dy versly. Wherfore I remyte them that -wyll have farther understandynge in this matter unto the 
Legende of Seyntes, radde yerely in the churche , where they maye be sufFyciently taughte and 
enfourmed.” Archbishop Usher has examined the fable with his customary erudition, “ Bnt. 
,Eccles. Antiq.” pp 334 — 42, edit 1687. The history of the eleven thousand virgins is supposed by 
Sinnond to have arisen from a mistake of this kind. The first reporters, having found in manu- 
script martyrologies, SS. Ursula et Undeciimlla V M. (i. e. Sanctes Ursula et Undecvmtlla Vir- 
gines Martyres) supposed that UndecimiUa, with F and M following, was an abridgement of 
Undectm Milha Vtrginum Martyrum (Valesiana, p. 49.) Encycl Metrop Hist vol. iii. p 96.— Ei>. 
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the prince Dionet’s daughter, being shipped over, many perished in The 
the sea, some were taken of the infidels marching upon the borders ; 
by whom because they would not be polluted, all were destroyed, A.D. 
being miserably dispersed (some one way, some another), so that 
none escaped. 

Thus poor Britain, being left naked and destitute on every side, ^ 

as a maimed body, without might or strength, was left open to its 
enemies, not able to succour itself without help of foreign friends ; 
to whom they were then constrained to fly, especially to the Romans, 
to whom the Britons sent this word or message : “ JEtio ter consul! a.d. 446. 
gemitus Britannorum. Repellunt nos Barbari ad mare : repellit nos 
mare ad Barbaros. Hinc oriuntur duo funerum genera, quia aut 
jugulamur, aut submergimur.” But the Romans then began to 
forsake them, whereby they were in nearer danger to be oppressed by 
Gwanus and Melga, had not Gwetelinus the archbishop of London oweteii- 
made ov^ to Lesser Britain ; and, obtaining their help, had brought Sishop^^of' 
Constantine the king’s brother, to rescue his country against the 
infidels. This Constantine was brother to Aldroenus, king of Little 
Britain, and father to Constans, Aurelius Ambrosius, and Uther, who 
after reigned kings in Britain.^ 

Thus, by the means of the good archbishop and Constantine, the The 
state of the religion and realm of Britain was in some mean, quiet, sStTorto 
and safety, during the time of the said Constantine, and of the good B^tam 
archbishop. ^ But as the realm of Britain almost from the beginning Confrans 
was never without civil war, at length came wicked Vortigern, who vort^^ 
cruelly causing Constans his prince to be murdered, ambitiously in- 
vaded the crown ; who then, fearing the other two brethren of Con- aifd 
Stans, which were Aurelius and Uther, beiri*g then in Little Britain, SpSins 
did send over for the aid of the Saxons, being then infidels ; and not 
only that, but also married with an infidel, the daughter of Hengist, 
called Rowena, Whereupon the said Vortigern, not long after, by 
the said Hengist and the Saxons, was with like treachery dispossessed 
of his kingdom, and the people of Britain driven out of their country, 
after that the Saxons had slain of their chief nobles and barons at one 
meeting (joining together subtlety with cruelty) to the nrnnber of a wicked 
two hundred and seventy-one; some stories say four hundred and^^he®*^ 
sixty. ^This wicked act of the Saxons was done at Amesbury, or at saxons. 
a place called Stonehenge ; by the monument of which stones, there 
hanging, it seemeth that the noble Britons there were buried. (The 
fabulous story of the Welchmen,^ of the bringing of these stones 
from Ireland by Merlin, I pass over.) Some stories record that they 
were slain, being bid to a banquet. Others say that it was done at 
a talk or assembly, where the Saxons came with privy knives, con- 
trary to promise made ; with the which knives they, giving a privy 
watch-word in their Saxon speech, “Neme your sexes,”® slew the 
Britons unarmed. And thus far concerning the history of the Britons. 

As this ^eat plague could not come to the Britons without 
God’s permission, so Gildas showeth in his chronicle the cause 

(1) Ex Chronico Monumetensi. Galfrid. Hist. Brit.” lib. vi. cap. 3. See Usher, p. 199. Also 

Fabian, p. 53, edit. 1811.— Ed.] 

(2) This IS briefly alluded to by Fabian, pp 69, 75 —Ed, 

(8) In Grafton’s Chronicle (vol. x. p. 78) the words are Nempnith your sexes,” that is, draw your 
knifes , and “Nemet eour saxes” m Usher Brit. Eccles, Antiq. p 227, in a quotation from Ninius. 
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year of our Lord, aa some do count, 476, or, as I find in the computation of our 
English Tables 456, in some 463, After Hengist came in Osca, with Eosa or 
Isse, his kinsman ; who afterward succeeded the said Hengist in Kent. Not 
long after came in another company of the Saxons, with EUe their captain, 
which planted themselves in South-sax. And after them again another gamson 
of the Saxons, with Cerdic their captain, which did occupy the west part of the 
land, called by them West-sax. And so, likewise, the other multitude of the 
Saxons after them, which (as yet being unchristened and infidels) divided the 
whole land among themselves into seven kingdoms, as in this Table foUoweth : — 


^ KENT. 

The Kings of Kent with^the Ye§,rs they reigned. 
Years A.D. 


A.D. 

456 Hengist (slain) reigned 31 

488 Eosa, or Isse^ 24 

512 Ocha, or Octha 

542 Emenric, or Emeric 26 

560 Ethelbert,2 the first of the 
Saxon kings that received 
the faith by Augustine, 

anno regni 35 56 

616 Edbald 24 

640 Ercomhert* 24 

664 Egebert, orEdbrieth (slain)^... 9 


Yeais 

673 Lotharius (slain) 12 

685 Eadric^ 6 

Nidred > ,, 

Wilhards > 

694 Withred 33 

728 Egfert, or Egbert 23 

748 Ethelbert 11 

Alric^ 34 

760 Eadbert, sumamed Pren 2 

Cuthred 18 

Baldred (expulsed) 18 

In the reign of this Baldred the kingdom of Kent was translated to Egbert, 
otherwise called Egbrict, king of the West Saxons ; who, subduing the aforesaid 
Baldred in the year 832, gave the said kingdom to Athelstan his younger son. 
After whose decease it came to Ethel wolf, the elder sou of Egbrect, and so was 
united to the West Saxons, who then began to he the monarch of the whole 
land. This kingdom began near about the year of our Lord 456, and continued 
376 years, and Had fifteen kings. 

SUSSEX. 

The Kings of Southsax, now called Sussex, wiih the Years they reigned. 

A D Years 

478 Elle, or Alle, reigned 31 

Cissa.® 

Nancanleus, or Nancanleod.® 

Porth.i® 

Ethelwolf.^1 
Kedwall. 


Condebert.^* 

Ethelred, or Ethereus, 

Adelwold, or Ethelwald (slain.)'® 
Adelbrich, or Berethunus (slain.) 
Aldhume. 


This kingdom endured the shortest season of all others, and soonest passed 
into other kingdoms, in the days (as some write) of Ina king of West-sax; and 
so endured not above two hundred and ten years, under seven, or at most 
eleven kings, beginning first in the year of the Lord 478, and about the thirtieth 
year from the first coming of the Saxons. 

(1) According to William of Malmesliury (p. 10), “ Eisc” would be more correct ; or ** Esc,” as 
Henry ot Huntingdon has it (p. 312, edit. Eraucof 1601 ) Eosa was kmsman to Eisc, and was slam 
with him in battle by Uther ; see infrd, p. 322. See Usher, p. 241.— E». 

(2) This Ethelbert, first of all the Saxons received the faith, and subdued all the other six kings, 
except only the king of Northumberland. 

(3) Ercombert commanded Lent first to be fasted in. bis dominion. 

{4) Egbert killed two sons of his uncle. 

(5) Unto the time of Ednck, all the bishops of Canterbury were Italians. 

(6) Some chronicles do place these two, Nidred and Wilhard, after Edrick, and give to them 
seven years ; some again do omit them 

(7) Between the reigns of Alrick and Cuthred, some stones do insert the reign of Eadbert, which 
reigned two years. 

(8) Of this Cissa came Cicester, which he builded, and where he reigned. 

(9) This Natlianleod seemeth, by some old stories, to be a Briton, and the chief marshal of kina 
Uthei,'whom Forth the Saxon slew. 

(10) This Forth, a Saxon, came in at the haven, which now is called of him Fortsmouth. 

(11) Because I find but little mention of these two, I think it rather like to be the same Ethel- 
wold, or Ethelwald, which after foUoweth. 

(12) Of Condebert and Ethelred I find no mention but in one table only, and suppose, therefore, 
that the true names of these were Ercombert, and Egbert, which were kings of Kent the sametimb, 
and peradventure might then rule in Sussex. 

(13) This Adelwold was the first king of Sussex christened, and, as Fabian saith, the fourth king 
of the South Saxons , as others say the seventh; so uncertain be the histories of this kingdom 


The 

Saxons. 
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Saxons 


WESSEX. 

The Kings of Westsax, and the Years they reigned. 


A.D, Years 

495 Cerdic, or Credic,^ reigned ... 17 

534 Kenric 26 

560 Cheling ............30, 33 

591 Celric, or Celfric 5 

597 Celwulf, or Ceolulf 14 

611 Kimgilsus,2 and Quicelipus . . 32 

643 Kinewalkins 31 

672 Sexburga 1‘ 

674 Escwin, Ascwin, or Elkwin ... 2 
676 Gentwine (died at Rome) 7 


A.D Ye»r« 

685 Cadwalla^ 3 

688 Ina, or Ine^ 

728 Edelard, or Athelard 14 

741 Cuthred, or Cuthbert Ig 

754 Sigebert, or Sigher (slain)® ... l 

755 Kinulf, or Kinewlf (slain) ... 31 

784 Brithric 13 

800 Egbert, or Egbricht,® other- 
wise Athelbert, or Athel- 
hiich, etc 87 


This Egbert subdued all the other seven kingdoms, and first begun the 
monarchy of all the Saxons, which after by Alfred was perfected, as hereafter 
follow eth (the Lord willing) to be declared. This kingdom of the West Saxons 
began the year of grace 495 ; and as it subdued all the others, so it did the 
longest continue, till about the coming of William the Conqueror, which is 
about the time of 571 years. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The Kings of Northumberland, 


A D Years 

547 Ida,^ reigned 12 


After Ida the kingdom of 
Northumberland was divid- 
ed into two provinces, Deira 


and Bernicia, 

560 Alle or Elle,® for Deira 80 

560 Adda, of Bernicia® 7 


588 Alric, or Alfric, of Deir^i^® ... 5 
593 Ethelfrid, of Bernicia.ii 


with the Years they reigned. 

A D. Years 

617 Edwin, of Northumberland 

(slam) 17 

634 Osric, of Deira (slain) 

634 Eanfrid, of Bernicia (slain)^® 

634 Oswald,^* of Northumberland 
(slain). 

642 Oswy,^® of Northumberland... 28 
644 Oswin»'® reigned together with 

Oswy, in Deira, (slain) 7 


(1) This kingdom contained Somersetshire, Berkshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, etc. 

(2) This Kmigilsus, the first kmg chnstened m that piovince, was converted by Berinus, and 
after made monk. 

(S) Cadwallawent to Rome, and there was christened, and died. 

(4) Ina also wentto Rome, and was made monk [Repeatedly called Ive by Foxeand Fabian — En.] 

(5) Sigebert, for his pnde and cruelty, was deposed of his people And as he had killed before 
one of his faithful council, giving him wholesome counsel , so alter was he slam of the same coun- 
cillor’s swineherd, as he hid himself in a wood. 

(6) This Egbert was first expeUed by Brithnc, who after (returning again and reigning) was much 
derided and scorned with mocking rhymes, foi a coward, of Bernult king of Mercia. At length 
the said Egbert subdued him first, then all the rest to his kingdom . causing the whole land to he 
called no more Britain, hut Anglia. Concerning the other kings after him in that lordship, hereafter 
foUoweth. 

(7) This Ida of his wife had six children, Adda, Elncus, Osmerus, Theodledus, of concubines 
other SIX. 

(8) This Alle was the son of Isse, and reigned in Deira ; [i e between the Humber and the 
Tyne-— E d ] 

(9) Some chronicles set under Adda, to reign in Bernicia [i e. between the Tyne and the Firth of 
Forth, — E d ]. these kings, Glappaor Claspa, Theonulf, or Hussa, or Theowaln, Fnhulf, Theodone. 

(10) This Alfricus was the son of Ida, and reigned five years. 

(11) This Ethelftid was he that slew the monks of Bangor, to the number of 1200, which came to 
pray for the good success of the Britons ; and by his wife Acca, the daughter of £lle, he had seven 
sons, Eaufrid, Oswald, Oswy, Oslac, Osmund, Osa, Offa.— Flor. Histor. 

(12) This Edwin was the first of the Northumberland kings which was converted • he was chns- 
tened by Paulinus bishop of London. 

(13) These two are put out of the race of kings, because they revolted from the Christian faith, 
and were both slam miserably by Cedwalla a Briton, who then reigned in Northumberland and 
in Mercia 

(14) This Oswald, called St. Oswald, fonght with Cedwalla and Penda with a small army, and hy 
strength of prayer vanquished them in the field. He sent for Aidan out of Scotland to preach in 
his country, and as he preached in Scottish, the king expounded in English, He was a great giver 
of alms to the poor. Of his other acts more appeareth hereafter. 

(15) This Oswy, fighting against Penda, vowed to make his daughter Elfred a nun, giving with 
ber twelve lordships to build twelve monasteries *, six in Berniciaf six m Deira. The same Oswy, 
in the beginning of his reign, took one Oswin the son of Edwin to he his partner over the country 
of Deira. Afterward, causmg him to he killed, took to him another called Edelwald, the son of 
Oswald. 

( 15) Of this Oswin more foRoweth hereafter to be declared 
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A D. Years 

670 Egfrid,^ of Noithiimberland 

(slam) 15 

685 Alfred,® of Northumberland 

(slain) 20 

705 Osred,® of Northumberland 

(slam) 11 

716 Kenred, of Northumberland.. 2 
Osric,^ of Northumberland... 20 
731 Celulf,5 of Northumberland, 

(made a monk) 9 

738 Edbert, or Eadbert, of North- 
umberland (monk) 21 

757 Osulf, of Northumberland, 

(slain) 1 


A D Years 

759 MollOjS or Ethelwold, of 
Noithumberland (in some 

chronicles six years) 11 

765 Alcred,’^ of Northumberland 

(expulsed) 10 

774 Ethelbert, or Edelred, of 

Northumberland (expulsed) 5 

778 Alfwold, of Northumberland 

(slain) II 

789 Osred II 

790 Ethelbert, or Adelwald, of 

Northumberland (slain) ... 16 


After this Ethelbert, the kingdom of Northumberland ceased the space of 
25 years, till Egbert, king of the West Saxons, subdued also them, as he did 
the other Saxons, to his dominion. After the which Egbert, king of the West 
Saxons, succeeded his son in Northumberland. 


Kings of West Saxons, .reigning in Northumberland. 

Ethelwolf. Ethelbald. 

Ethelbert. Ethelred. 

In the time of this Ethelred, there were two under-kings in Northumberland, 
Ella and Osbright, whom the Danes overcame, and reigned in their place, whose 
names were these : 

Erbert, Richsi, Egbert, Gurthed, Gurthrid; Danes. 

After the reign of these foresaid Danes, the kingdom of Northumberland 
came into the hands of the West Saxons, in the time of Athelstan and his brother 
Edmund. It began first in the year 547 [and ended in the year 938], and so 
endured 391 years. It contained Yorkshire, the bishopric of Durham, Cope- 
land, and others. 


MERCIA. 


The Kings of Mercia, or Merceland, with the Years of their Reign. 


A D ^ Years 

586 Crida, or Creodda, reigned .... 35 

Wibba 20 

Ceorlus 10 

626 Penda,^ (slain) ..30 


655 Peda,^ or Weda (slain by his 
wife). 


A D Year'! 

656 Ulferw 29 

675 Adelred, or Ethelred, (made 

a monk) 30, or 19 

704 Kenred made also monk at 

Rome 5 

709 Ceolred, or Kelred.^^ 


(1) This Egfrid tnamed Etheldrida, who, being twelve years married to him, could after by no 
means be allured to he with him , but, obtaining of him license, was made nuD, and then abbess 
of Ely She made but one meal a day, and never wore linen At last the same Egfrid, fighting 
against the Scots, was slam in the field by a train of the Scots feigning themselves to fly. 

(2) Of this Alfred Bede in his history testifieth, that he was exactly and perfectly seen in the 
holy Scnptures, and recovered much that his predecessors had lost before. Some say, he 
reigned not eighteen years. 

(3) Osred began his reign being but eight years old, and reigned the space of ten years. 

(4) Some afiirm that Osric reigned hut eleven years 

(5) This Celulf, after he had reigned eight years, was made a monk. To him Bede wrote his 
history. “ Glonosissimo Regi Ceolvvlpho Beda famulus Chnstx et Presbyter.” See the Dedication 
to Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of Bntam.— En. 

(6) Mollo by the subtle train of Alcred was made away, which Alcied also himself, after he had 
reigned ten years, was expulsed by his own people. 

(7) In some chronicles this Alcred reigned but eight years. 

(8) Penda slew in battle Edwin and Oswald kings of Northumberland. Also Sigebert, Edrick, 
and Anna, kings of the East Angles Also he drove out Kenwalkins, king of the "West Saxons. 

(9) Under Peda and Ulferus Chnst’s faith was received in those parts, they being converted by 
Finian, bishop The same Peda reigned in a part of Mercia, with his brother Ulfer, who were 
both the sons of Penda. 

(10) This Ulfer by his wife Ermeburg, had three daughters , Milburg, Mildrith, and Mildgith, 
holy virgins. 

(H) This Adelred, or Ethelred, was monk of Bardney, whose sisters were Kinedrid and Kins- 
■with, holy virgins. 

(12) In the time of this Ceolred was Guthlake, otherwise called St. Guthlake, the popish hermit 
of Crowland. 


The 

Saxons, 
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. 716 Etlielbald (slain)i 41 

755 Bemred* 1 

755 OfFa® 39 

794 Egfred 1 

794 Keaulph, (slain) 20 or 16 


Kenelm (murdered) ^ 


A»D !ir63,T(> 

819 Ceolwolf (expelled) 1 q^. 3 

821 Bern ulf (slain) 3 

Ludecane (slain)® 2 

Some chronicles here insert 
Milefred, Wilasius, or 
828 Withlacus (beheaded) 12 


This Withlacus, in the beginning of his reign, was vanquished by Egbert 
king of West-sax, to whom he became tributary, with his successors here 
following : 

Bernulf, 12 years; Buthred, 20 years; Celust, 1 year; Elfrid, 1 year. Some 
writers say that these four kings were subdued by the Danes. 

After this Elfred, the kingdom of the Mercians was translated unto the West 
Saxons, in the latter time of king Alfred, or in the beginning of Edward the 
eldest ; and so was adjoined to the West Saxons, beginning in the year 586. It 
endured for the space of 315 years, till about the latter end of Alfred, by whom 
it was joined to the kingdom of the West Saxons. This kingdom stretched 
out to Huntingdonshire, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, Worcester, Warwick, 
Litchfield, Coventry, Chester, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Shrewsbury, Oxford, 
Buckingham, Dorchester, Lincoln, Leicester, etc. 


EAST SAXONS. 


The Kings of the East Saxons, 

A D. Years 

561 Erchwin, reigned 35 

Sledda 17 

604 Sebert, or Sigebert® 14 

Sexred, Seward, and Sigebert,^ 
brethren (slain) 

Sigebert, the LitUe 23 

Sigebert, the Good,® or Libert 
(slain) 


with the Years of their Reign. 

Years 

Switheline 14 

Sigherius,son of Sigebert the Little.®'^ 
Sebbi, son of Seward, which was 
made a monk. 

Sigehard and Suefrid, breth»*en.... 8 


Offal® 5 

Selred, or Colred (slain) 38 

Swithred 


This Swithred was subdued unto Egbert, king of West Saxons, albeit London 
remained under the Mercians to the time that they also were subdued to the 
West Saxons. This kingdom began in the year 561, and so continued till the 
time of Egbert. Some stories say it continued till the time of Edward son of 
Alfred, about the coming of the Danes, and contained under it the lordship of 
Middlesex and London. The metropolitan see of this provinoe of Essex was 
London, where the famous church of St. Paul was budded by EtJielbert king of 
Kent, and Sebert king of Essex, whom Ethelbert had lately before turned to 
Christ’s faith ; whereof the first bishop was Mellitus, the second bistlop was 

(1) Under Ethel'bald died Bede. Ethelbald gave, that all churches, should be free from all 
exactions and public charges. 

(2) This Bemred, for hia pride and stoutness toward his people, was by them deposed; and the 
same year, by the just judgment of God, burned — Histor. Cariens. 

(3) Offd, causing or consenting to the death of good Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, peace- 
ably coming to marry his daughter, for repentance caused the Peter pence first to be given to 
Eome, and there did his penance. 

(4) This Kenelm, being seven years of age, was wickedly slam, after he had reigned six 
months. 

(5) This Ludecane after the second year of his reign, was slain of Egbert, king of the West 
Saxons, by whom the rest of the Saxons were also subdued. 

(6) This Sebert, nephew to Ethelbert king of Kent, among these kmgs was first christened by 
Mellitus * he also made the church of Paul’s 

(7) Sexred, Seward and Sigebert expelled Mellitus the bishop, because he would not mini- 
ster to them the sacramental bread, they being not baptized They weie slam of Kinegils and 
Quichehne his brother, by the just judgment of God, for they revolted again from their faith, 
and expelled Mellitus bishop of Iiondon 

(8) This Sigebert the Good, or Sibeit, much resorting to Oswy king of Northumberland, by his 
persuasion was brought to Christian baptism, baptized of Finian, bishop, to whom also was sent 
Cedde with other ministers to preach and to baptize m his country. At last he was slain of his 
men about him, using too much to spare his enemies, and to forgi-fe their injuries that repented. 
— Flor Hist. 

(9) This Sigherius and Sebhi first fell to idolatry, then, through the means of Ulfer or Wolfer 
king of Mercia, were reduced, and at last Sebbi became a monk 

(10) Offa, after he had leigned a while, became a monk at Rome 
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Cedda, the third came in by simony, whose name was Wine.^ ^ After him was 
Erkenwald, of whom writeth Bede, that he, being diseased in his legs so that he 
could not go nor ride, yet would be carried about in a litter, to preach in his 
diocese, etc. Although William of Malmesbury, writing of the bishops of 
London in his book De Vitis Pontificum,” saith that Maurice, first the king’s 
chancellor, then bishop there, did first begin this so large and famous building 
of the church of St. Paul in London ; which work after him^ Richard, his suc- 
cessor, did prosecute, bestowing all the rents of his bishopric upon the same, 
and yet was scarcely seen [to make any progress].* Yet herein may be an- 
swered peradventure, that the church builded before by king Ethelbert and king 
Sigebert, might be overthrown by the Danes, and afterward was re-edified 
by these bishops above mentioned, 

EAST ANGLIA. 


The Kings of East Angles, ■ 

with the Years of their Reign. 


Years 

Years 

Uffa, or Ulfa,3 reigned 

30 

Adelhere, or Adelred (slain) 

. 2 

Titulus, or Titila 

13 

Adelwold, or Ethelbald 

9 

Redwald^ 

12 

Adulph 

25 

Erpwald, or Corpwalous (slain) <... 

88 

Elkwold 

12 

Sigebert, or Sibrect,® first a monk 


Beorna 

26 

(slain) 

3 

Ethelred (slain) 

62 

Egnic, or Egric (slain) 

3 

Ethelbright, or Ethelbert^ (slain) 

5 

Anna (slainjc 

3 




After the sinful murder of Ethelbert, the kingdom of East Angles, during the 
term of certain years, was in great trouble and desolation, under divers fangs 
and tyrants ; sometimes the king of Westsax, sometimes of Kent or of Mercia, 
having dominion over them ; till the coming of St. Edmund, who was the last 
king" there ruling under the West Saxons. 

St. Edmund (martyred) reigned 16 years. 

After the-^ death of St. Edmund, being slain of the infidel Danes, the kingdom 
remained with the Danes fifty years, till at length Edward, king of the West 
Saxons, expulsed the Danes, and joined it to his kingdom. It began about the 
year of our Lord 561, and continued near about 350 years. Fabian numbereth 
but twelve kings, but in others I find more. 

The metropolitan see of this province of East Angles was first at a town called 
Dunmoke, or Dunwich,8 which in times past hath been a famous and populous 
town, with a mayor and four bailiffs, and also divers parish churches and hospi- 
tals, whereunto great privileges by divers kings have been granted; which 
town is now fallen into ruin and decay, and more than half consumed by the 
eating in of the sea, as also greatly impoverished by loss of the haven, which 
heretofore hath -flourished with divers tall ships belonging to the same (the 
inhabitants thereof being not able of themselves to repair it without the help of 
other good people) ; where the first bishop was Felix, a Burgundian, who sat 
there fourteen years. , After this, unto the time of Egbert king of Westsax, this 
province was ever ruled by two bishops, whereof the one had his see at Dun- 
moke, npw called Dunwich; the other at Hemabam,® where ten sat one after 
another. From thence it was translated to Thetford, where sat two bishops. 
At last, by bishop Herbert it was removed to Norwich, where he erected a 
monastery of monks. 

(1) Malraesb. de Vitis Pont. 

(2) Malmesbury's words are, “ propemodum nihil efficere visus est.” — ^E b. 

(3) Of this Uffa, the people of Norfolk were then called Uskins [or “ Uifings.” Higden. — E b.] 

(4) Redwald first was converted in Kent. Afterward through the wicked persuasions of his 
■wife and others, he joined idolatry with Christianity. Notwithstanding his son Erpwald through 
the means of Edwin king of Northumberland, was brought to the perfect faith of Christ, and 
therein faithfully did continue. 

(5) This Sigebert made hmiself a monk, and afterward brought out to fight against Penda.with 
a white stick in his hand, was slain m the field 

(6) The daughters of Anna were Sexburga, Ethelberta, and St. Etheldreda. 

(7) This Ethelbert for his holiness and godly virtues is counted for a saint; he, innocently 
coming to Offa king of Mercia, to marry with Althrid his daughter, by the smister suspicion of 
Offa, and wicked counsel of Km&wina his wife, was cruelly put to death in the house of OfiTa.^ 
For the which cause Offa, afterward repenting, went to Rome, where he made himself a mor.k. 

(8) This Dunwich heth upon the sea side, m SuJBTolk. 

(9) North Elmham, in Norfolk. — E b. 
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THE SEVEN KINGDOMS OF THE SAXONS. 


The And thus standeth the order and race of the Saxon kin^s, reigning together 
SaxoTis. with the Britons in this realm. Now followeth the description of the British 
kings, reigning with the Saxons in like manner. 

Although the miserable Britons thus were bereaved of their land, 
by the cruel subtlety of the Saxons, yet were they not so driven out 
or expelled, but that a certain kingdom remained among them in some 
part of the land, namely about Cornwall, and the parts of Cambria, 
which is divided in two parts, South Wales called Demetia, and 
North Wales called Venedocia. The said Britons, moreover, through 
the valiant acts of their kings, sometimes reigned also in other countries, 
displacing the Saxons, and recovering again their own, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, till the time of Carecius, when the Britons, 
being deposed by Gormund (whose help they themselves sent for out 
of Ireland against Carecius their wicked king), utterly lost their land 
and kingdom ; bemg thence driven utterly into Wales and Cornwall, 
A.D. 586 . What the order of these kings was, what were their acts, 
their names and times when they reigned, in this brief table under- 
written is expressed. Wherein, first, is to be premonished that 
Constantine the Second had three children, to wit, Constans, who 
was made a monk in Winchester, and after made a king ; the second 
was Aurelius Ambrosius; the third was Uther Pendragon. This 
being premised, we will now enter the description of our Table, 
beginning with Vortigem. 

A Table declaring the Kjngs of Britain which reined together with 
the Saxons, after their coming into their land. 

Vortigem. Aurelius Ambrosius. Constantine III. Malgo. 

Vortimer. Uther Pendragon. Aurelius Conanus. Carecius, or 

Vortigern again. Arthur. Vortiporius. Careticus. 

Here is to be undersfood that these British kings above mentioned 
did not so reign here in this land from the time of V ortigern, that 
they had the full government over all the whole realm, but only over 
parcels or parts, such as by force of arms they could either hold or 
win firom the Saxons; who, coming in daily, and growing upon 
them, did so replenish the land with multitudes of them, that the 
Britons at length were neither able to hold that which they had, nor 
to recover that which they lost ; leaving example to all ages and 
What it countries, what it is first to let in foreign nations into their dominion, 
inSrange ^ut especially what it is for princes to join in marriage with infidels, 
S£age Vortigem did with Hengist’s daughter, which was the mother 

^th in- of all this mischief; giving to the Saxons not only strength, but also 
opcasion and courage to attempt that which they did. Neither was 
this unconsidered before of the British lords and nobility, who, wor- 
thily being therewith ofiPended, justly deposed their king, and en- 
throned Vortimer his son in his room. By the which Vortimer, 
being a puissant prince, the Saxons were then repulsed, and driven 
again into Germany, where they stayed a while till the death of 
Vortimer, whom Rowena, daughter of Hengist, caused traitorously 
to be poisoned. Then Vortigern being restored again to his king- 
sjecond through the entreaty of Rowena his wife, sent into Germany 

return of again for Hengist, who, eftsoons making his return, came in with a 
Hengist. - jiavy of three hundred ships well appointed.^ 

(1) So says Hardyng in his Chronicle . Hector Boethius says, “cum numerosS, classe navium 
but M.Westm. and Fordun say, ** cum tnbus miUibus armatorum sibi sociatis.”— Ed. 
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The nobles of Britain, hearing this, prepared themselves on the TAe 
contrary side in all forceable wise to put them off. But Hengist, ~~ 
through Rowena his daughter, so laboured the king, excusing him- 
self, and saying that he brought not the multitude to work any vio- cissem- 
lence either against him or against his country, but only thinking 
that Vortimer had yet been alive, whom he minded to impugn for 
the king’s sake, and to take his part. And now, forsomuch as he ceive the 
heareth of the death of Vortimer his enemy, he therefore committeth 
both himself and his people to his disposition, to appoint how few or 
how many of them he would, to remain within his land ; the rest 
should return. And if it so pleased the king to appoint day and 
place where they might meet and talk together of the matter, both 
he and his would stand to such order as the king with his council 
should appoint. With these fair words well contented, the king 
and his nobles did assign to them both day and place, which was in 
the town of Ambry, ^ where he meant to talk with them ; adding this 
condition withal, that each part should come without any manner of 
weapon. Hengist, showing himself well agreed thereto, gave privy “ Neme 
intelligence to his side, that each man should carry with him secretly Ite 
in his hose a long knife, with their watch-word also given unto them, 
when they should draw their knives, wherewith every Saxon should The no- 
(and so did) kill the Briton with whom he talked, as is above de- Si'oyed^' 
dared. The British lords being slain, the Saxons took V ortigern The kmg 
the king and bound him ; for whose ransom they required to be'de- 
livered to them the cities of London, York, Lincoln, Winchester, 
with other the most strong holds within the land ; which being to 
them granted, they begin to make spoil and havoc of the British land, 
nation, destroying the citizens, plucking down churches, killing up Bntons^” 
the priests, burning the books of the holy Sdtipture, leaving nothing 
undone tliat tyranny could work ; which was about the year of our the sax- 
Lord 462. The king, seeing this miserable slaughter of the people, ad 462 
fled into Wales.® 

This while, Aurelius Ambrosius and Uther Pendragon, brethren 
to king Oonstans above mentioned, whom Vortigern wickedly caused 
to be killed, were in Little Britain.® To whom the Britons sent 
word, desiring their aid in helping their country. Aurelius, under- 
standing the woful state of the realm, speedeth him over to satisfy 
their desire, and to rescue (what in him was) their necessity ; who 
at his first coming eftsoons being crowned for their king, seeketh out Aurelius 
wicked Vortigern, the cause of all this trouble and murder of king^;°g“f 
Oonstans, his brother. And finding him in Wales, in a strong tower Bntam 
wherein he had immured himself, setteth him and his castle on fire, vortiger!! 
That done, he moved his power against the Saxons, with whom and 
with Elle, captain of the South Saxons (who then was newly come tower, 
over), he had divers conflicts. 

Our old English chronicles make record, that Horsa the brother Horsa 
of Hengist was slain before in the time of Vortimer.'* The same also Hengist 
do record that this Hengist was taken prisoner in the field, fighting taken, 
against Aurelius Ambrosius ; who then consulting with his nobles 

(1) “ upon tke playne of Ambni. now called Salesbury.” Fabian, pp. 66, edit. ISll.—Eo. 

(2) Matt. Westmonast. p. 84, edit. Fraucof. 1601. — En. 

(3) Armorica, called Little Britain and Bretagne ftom the settlement there of the British 

refugees. — En. (4) At the battle of Aylesford, a d 455.~En. 
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The and barons what was to be done with him, the bishop of Gloucester, 
called Eldad, standing up gave this counsel, saying, that if all men 
ofEidad. would ^ deliver him, yet he with his own hands would cut him in 
bishop of pieces ; alleging the example of Samuel against Agag king of the 
mouces. taken by king Saul in the field, whom the said Samuel 

caused to be cut in pieces. Even so,’’ saith he, “ do you to this 
Agag here ; that as he hath made many a woman widow, and without 
children, so his mother may be made this day of him likewise.” And 
Hengist so was Heugist taken out of the city’ by Eldol consul or mayor of 
Am 488 ! Gloucester, and there was beheaded, if truth or credit be to be given 
to these our old British stories,^ whereof I have nothing certainly to 
pronounce, but that I may suspect the truth thereof; which was 
about the year of our Lord 488. 

The tin- A Certain ancient written history I have in Latin, compiled in the 
of ourofd fourteenth year of king Richard IL, and by him caused to be written 
Bntish as the title declareth ; which, because it beareth no name of the 
* author, I call it by the name of him of whom I borrowed this book, 
with many others likewise without name, Historia Cariana.” This 
history recordeth, that Hengist died in Kent the two and thirtieth 
year of his reign ; which if it be true, then is it false that he was 
taken at Cuninburgh, and slain in the north. This Aurelius Am- 
brosius before-mentioned is thought of Polydore Virgil, citing the 
authority of Bede,® to descend of the stock of the Romans ; which 
as it is npt impossible to be true, so this is certain by the full acc^ord 
of all our old written stories, that both the said Aurelius and his 
Aurelius brother Uther Pendragon, being the sons of Constantine, brother to 
«us,kmg. Audroenus king of Little Britain, were nursed and brought up in 
England in their tender age, and instructed by Guitelinus, archbishop 
of London ; and, after '^'the murder of Constans their elder brother, 
were conveyed from hence to Little Britain ; whereby it is manifest 
that they were bom in this land ; and though their father were a 
Roman, as Polydore pretendeth, yet likely it is that they were Britons 
born, and had a Briton to their mother.’* 

A.D.497. After the death of Aurelius, who (as the story saith) was poisoned 
by the crafty means of Pascentius son of Vortigern (suborning one 
uther under the weed of a monk to play the physician, and so to poison 
gon^ri- him), next succeeded his brother Uther, surnamed Pendragon, about 
tishMng. the year of our Lord 497, who, fighting against Osca® and E6sa, took 
them and brought them to London there to be kept ; but they, 
breaking out of prison, returned into Germany for more aid. In 
this mean time daily recourse was of Saxons, with great companies 
coming out of Saxony, with whom the Britons had divers and sundry 
conflicts, sometimes winning, sometimes losing. Not long after. 
The Bn- ^osa, renewing their power in Germany, in all most speedy 

tons pet- haste did return again and join with the other Saxons against the 
seemed Britons. Here began the state of miserable Britain more and more 
Saxons, to decay, while the idolatrous Saxons prevailed in number and 

(1) York, according to some cliionicles.--ED. 

(2) Ex Henr. Huntingtonensi, Galfrido, et Chionico quodam Canensi. [Math. Westmonast. 
p 92, edit. Francof 1601 .— Ed ] 

(3) Bed. Ecc. Hist, lib i. cap. 16 .— Ed. 

(4) Ex Histona CarianS [See Usher, Antiq. p. 241 .— Ed.] 

(5) Eoxe here reads Octa; but as he means the same person whom he calls Osca. at p. 314, that 

reading IS here introduced.— Ed. _ i i' » 
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strength against the Christian Britons; oppressing the people, 
throwing down churches and monasteries, murdering the prelates, 
sparing neither age nor person, but wasting Christianity almost 
through the whole realm. To these miseries it fell, moreover, that 
Uther their king was sick, and could not come out : notwithstanding, 
being grieved with the lamentable destruction of his people, he 
caused his bed to be brought into the camp, whep God gave him 
victory, Osca and Eosa there being slain. After this victory, in short 
space Uther died of poison (as is said) put into a fountain, whereof a. n.sie. 
the king was wont to drink '; about the year of our Lord 516.^ 

About which time and year came in Scupha and Whigarus, two 
nephews of Oerdic king of West Saxons, with their companies, so 
violently upon the Britons, that they of the west part of the realm 
were not able to resist them. Then the merciful providence of Al- 
mighty God raised up for them king Arthur, the son of Uther, who 
was then crowned after him, and victoriously reigned. To this 
Arthur tlie old British histories do ascribe twelve great victories 
against the heathen Saxons ; whose notorious and famous conquests 
mentioned in the British stories I leave as I find them, referring The tale* 
them to the credit of their authors in whom they are found. Not- 
withstanding, as I do not think contrary, but God, by the aforesaid 
Arthur, gave to the Britons some stay and quietness during his life, 
and certain of his successors ; so, touching certain of his great vic- 
tories and conquests, not only over this land, but also over all 
Europe, I judge them more fabulous, than that any credit should be 
given unto them ; and more worthy to be joined with the Iliads of 
Homer, than to have place in any ecclesiastical history. After 
Arthur, the next king of the Britons was Constantine III. After him 
Aurelius Conanus. Then Vortiporius ; after whom followed Malgo, 
noted in stories to be a Sodomite. And after him the last king of Kings of 
the Britons was Carecius, all given to civil war, execrable to God 
and man; who being chased out by the Britons themselves, the 
land fell into possession of the Saxons, about the year of our Lord 
586, by whom all the clergy and the Christian ministers of the 
Britons were then utterly driven out : insomuch that Theon, arch- The arch- 
bishop of London, and Thadioc, archbishop of York, seeing their London 
churches all wasted, and parishes dispersed, with their carriages and 
monuments, left their sees in Britain, and fled into Cambria, which 
we now call Wales.® Touching which matter, and touching also the ^ 
cause of this desolation and ruin of the Britoiis’ kingdom, the first 
fountain and origin thereof partly before is declared; where was 
showed* in the time of Constantine the Great and Maximian, how 
these noble princes, with others, achieving their venturous affairs in 
other countries, took with them great multitudes and armies out of 
Britain ; through the occasion whereof the land was greatly impaired, 
and deprived of the most chief and principal nobles, being carried 
away to serve in foreign wars, which was no small cause why the 
realm of Britain (being so wasted) was the less able to help itself 
against their enemies.® Although this was not the chief occasion, 
but other causes there were greater, wherefore God by his just judg- 

(1) Flor Hist. [M Westmonast. pp.96, 97, edit. 1601.— Ed.] 

(2) M. Westm. ad ann. 586.— Ed, (Z) See supril, p. 312.— Ed 
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CAUSES OE THE DESTRUCTION OF BRITAIN. 

ment suffered this plague aud overthrow to fall upon that people ; as 
here out of an old author, and partly out of Gildas, I have found it, 
so I thought to annex it in his own words, first in Latin, ^ then after- 
ward Englishing the same, for the more credit of that which shall be 
alleged, in tenor as followeth : ^ 

<‘The nobles of this realm following the princes and captains above “named, 
the vulgar and rascal sort remained behind at home. Who, when they had 
gotten the rooms and places of the nobles, advanced themselves above that 
which their dignity required ; and through their abundance of riches, being 
surprised with pride, they began to fall into such and so great fornication, as 
was never heard of even among the Gentiles. And as Gildas the Historiogra- 
pher witnesseth, not into this vice only, but also into all manner of wickedness 
whereto man’s nature is inclined ; and especially into that which is the over- 
throw of il good estate, the hatred of the truth, love of lies, embracing of evil 
instead of goodness, regarding of mischief instead of virtue, receiving of the 
devil as an angel of light. They anointed kings, not such as could well rule a 
commonwealth, but those which exceeded all other in cruelty ; and if any 
might he perceived to be somewhat more humble or meek, or to be more in- 
clined to favour the truth than the residue, him did every one hate and back- 
bite as the overthrower and destroyer of Britain. All things, whether they 
pleased or displeased God, they regarded ahke. And not secular men only 
did this, hut also the congregation of the Lord, and their bishops and teachers, 
without any difference at all. Therefore it is not to be marvelled that such 
people, so degenerating and going out of kind, should lose that country which 
they had after this manner defiled.” 

And thus much hitherto concerning the history of the Britons, 
till (by the grace of Christ) the order of time shall bring us hereafter 
to treat of Oadwalla and Cadwallader. Now remaineth it, in re- 
turning again to the matter of the Saxons, to discourse particularly, 
that which before in the table above w^e have summarily comprehended. 

In this order and race of the Saxon kings above specified, which 
had thus thrust out the Britons, and now divided their land in seven 
kingdoms, as there were many naughty and wicked kings (whose 
pernicious examples, being all set on war and bloodshed, are greatly 
to be detested and eschewed of all true godly princes), so some there 
were again (although but few) very sincere and good. But no one 
almost fi’om the first to the last, who was not either slain in war, or 
murdered in peace, or else constrained to make himself a monk. 
Such was the rage then, and the tyranny of that time. Whether 
we should impute it to the corruption of man’s nature, or to the just 
judgment of God’s hand, so disposing the matter that, as they had 
violently and falsely dispossessed the Britons of their right ; so they 
most miserably were not only vexed of the Danes, and conquered at 
last by the Normans ; but also more cruelly devoured themselves, 
one warring still against another, till they were neither able to help 

(1) Nobiliores totius regra pr 2 Bdict 08 duces sequti fuenint, et ignobiles remanebant, qui cum 
\icem nobilium obtmere coepissent, extuleraut se ultra quod dignitas expetebat. Et ob affluen- 
tiam dmtiarum superbi coeperunt tali et tantae fomicationi indulgere, qualis nee inter gentes 
audita eat. Et, ut Gildas lustoricus [§ 21]testatur, non solum hoc vitiura, sed omnia quae humanap 
naturae accidere solent, et praecipue quod totius bom evertit statum, odium veritatis, amor men- 
dacii, susceptio mall pro bono, veneratio nequitiae pro benignitate, exceptatio Sathanse pro angelo 
lueis ungebantur reges, non propter Dominum (o), sed qui caeteris cnideliores essent. Si quis vero 
eorum mitior, et ventati aliquatenus proprior videretur, in hunc quasi Bntanmae subversorem 
omnia odia telaque torquebantur. Omnia quae Deo placebant et displicebant aequalt lance inter 
eos pendebantuT. Et non solum hoc seculares viri, sed et ipse grex Domini, ejusque pastores, sine 
discretione faciebant. Non igitur admirandum est degeneres tales patnam illam amittere, quam 
praedicto modo maculabant. Ex Histona quadam Canensi. /Biblioth. Patrum (Pans, 1576), 
"tom 111 . col 585. Gildas, p, 27, edit Lond 1818; also Galfrid, Monumet. Iib. xii cap. 6,— En.] 

(«) “ Dominium 'Ms Foxe’s reading, “ Deum” Geoffrey’s.— En. 
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fhemselves, nor yet to resist others. Of them "which are noted for 
good among these Saxon kings, the first and principal is Ethelbert, 
or Ethelbrict, the first king in Kent above specified : who by the 
means of Austin, and partly through his wife named Bertha,^ first 
received and preferred the Christian faith in all this land of the 
English Saxons, whereof more followeth hereafter to be said (the 
Lord so permitting) as place and opportunity shall require. The 
next place I give to Oswald of Northumberland, who not only did 
his endeavour in furthering the faith of Christ amongst his people ; 
but also, being king, disdained not himself to stand up, and inter- 
pret to his nobles and subjects the preaching of Aidan, preaching 
Christ to them in his Scottish language. In the same commendation 
also, like as in the same line, cometh his uncle Edwin king of Nor- 
thumberland, a good prince and the first receiver of Christ’s faith in 
that land, by the means of his wife, and Pauline, a bishop. Add to 
these also Sigebert, first christened king of the East Angles, and 
Sebert, first christened king of Essex : of whom the one was a 
great furtherer of religion, and setter up of schools ; the other, which 
is Sebert or Serbricht, was nephew to Ethelbert of Kent, under 
whom. he ruled in Essex. By the which Ethelbert, in the time of 
the said Sebert, the church of Paul’s was builded at London, and o? the°^ 
Christian faith much enlarged. Of the same name there was also 
another Ethelbert king of the East Angles, a good prince ; who, by 
the advice of his council, being persuaded to marriage (though against 
his will), went peaceably to king Offa for espousage of Ethelreda his 
daughter; where the good king meaning innocently, through the 
sinister ai’id devilish counsel of king OflTa’s wife, was secretly beheaded 
and made away. Whereupon Ofik, through repentance thereof, 
made the first Peter-pence to be given to St. Peter’s church in pence 
Rome. 

In the catalogue of these good kings is also to be numbered 
Kenelm king of the Mercians, and Edmund king of the East Angles ; 
of the which two, the first was falsely and abominably circumvented 
and beheaded, by the means of his cruel sister and his tutor, as he 
was in his hunting at Corfe castle. The other, who is called king 
Edmund the Martyr, was slain at Bury, or (as some write) at the 
castle of Halesdon, by the Danes : upon what occasion, histories do 
vary. The author of Flores Historiarum” saith,^ it was by reason 
of one Lothbroke, a Dane,® who, being of the king’s blood, and being 
with his hawk on the sea- side in a little boat, was driven by the force 
of the weather into the coast of Norfolk, where he, being presented 
to king* Edmund, was retained in the court with great favour; till at 
length one Berike, the king’s falconer, envying and despiteing him 
for his great dexterity in that faculty, privily did murder him in a 
wood. This being at last spied, as murder lightly will come out, 

Berike was set in Lothbroke’s boat alone, without all tackling, to be 

(1) This Berda, or Bertha, being a Christian, was married unto Ethelbert upon the condition 
that she should be suffered to enjoy her rehgion. 

(2) Page 162, edit 1601 “ Matthapus, Fiorilegus dictus, Westraonasteriensis Monachus ord 

Bened , claruit a 1377. Scripsit ‘ Historiarum Flores,’ seu Annales ab orbe eondito ad ann. 1307, 
ex Matthaeo Pans quoad partem pnorera fexh desenptos.” Cave. — Ed. 

(3) This IS the famous Danish^ea-kmg Eagnar Lodbrog, whose true history Mr Sharon Turner , 
says was better understood by the Frankish than by the British chroniclers. He in reality perished 
at the hands of Ella, king of Northumberland, whose dominions he had invaded, between 862 and 
867. This story IS repeated infra, vol ii p. 17 — 19 , this falconer’s name was JBe? n.— Ed 
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committed unto the sea ; and, as it chanced, was driven into Denmark, 
who there being seen in Lothbroke’s * boat, was strictly examined of 
the party. He then, to excuse himself, falsely said he was slain by 
the commandment of the king. Upon the occasion whereof, Inguar 
andHubba, sons to the said Lothbroke, gathering an army of Danes, 
invaded first Northumberland ; after that, bursting into Norfolk on 
every side, sent this message to king Edmund after this tenor, signi- 
fying, that king Inguar, the victorious prince (dreaded both by sea 
and land), as he had subjected divers other lands under him, so, 
arriving now to the coasts of Norfolk, where he intendeth to winter, 
chargeth and cominandeth him to divide with him his old treasures, 
and his father'^s riches, and so to rule under him : which if he would 
not do, but would contemn his power so strongly furnished with such 
an army, he should he judged as unworthy both of kingdom and life, 
etc. The king hearing this message, not a little astonished hereat, 
calling his council about bim, consulted with them, especially with 
one of his bishops, being then his secretary, what was best to be 
done ; who, fearing tbe king’s life, exborteth him by words and divers 
examples to agree to the message. At this the kiifg awhile holding 
his peace, at length thereto made answer again in these words, saying, 
Go,” saith he, “ tell your lord, and let him know, that Edmund 
tbe christened king, for tbe love of this temporal life, will not subject 
himself to a pagan duke, unless before he become a Christian,” etc. 
The messenger, taking liis answer, was not so soon out of the gaffes, 
as Inguar, meeting him and bidding him to be short in declaring his 
answer, caused all the king’s garrison to be set round about. Some 
say, that the king flying to Thetford there pitched a field? with the 
Danes ; hut the Danes prevailing, the good king from thence did fly 
to the castle of Halesdon above mentioned ; where he, being pursued 
of the Danes, was there taken, and at length, being bound to a stake, 
there, of the raging Danes was shot to death. And thus much for 
the good kings. 

Now as concerning those kings which made themselves monks, 
which in number be seven or eight, although the example be rare 
and strange, and much commended of the chroniclers of that time ; 
yet I cannot rashly assent to their commendation, albeit the case 
thereof is no matter of our history. First, in altering their estate 
fiom kings to monks, if they did it to find more ease, and less trouble 
thereby, I see not how that excuse standeth with the oflSce of a good 
man, to change his public vocation for respect of private commodity. 
If fear of jeopardy and danger did drive them thereunto, what praise 
or commendation deserve they in so doing ? let the monkish histories 
judge what they list. Mc-seemeth, so much praise as they deserve in 
providing their own safety, so much they deserve again to be discom- 
mended in forsaking the commonwealth. If they did it (as most like 
it is) for holiness’ sake, thinking in that kind of life to serve and 
please God better, or to merit more toward their salvation than in the 
estate of a king, therein they were far deceived ; not knowing that 
the salvation which cometh of God, is to be measured and esteemed, 
not by man’s merits, or by any perfection of 4ife, or by diflference of 
any vocation, more of one than another, but 1 m’y by the free grace 
of the gospel, which fireely justifieth all theiq tt faitlifull}' believe 
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in Christ Jesus. But here will be said again ; peradventurCj in the Eccima^- 
solitary life of monkery be fewer occasions of evils than in king*’s mulry. 

courts ; wherefore that life serveth more to holiness, and is more to 

be preferred than the other. To this I answer, to avoid the occasions 
of evil is good, where strength lacketh to resist : but otherwise, where 
duty and charge bind to tarry, there to avoid the occasions of evil, 
where rather they are to be resisted, rather declareth a weakness of 
the man, than deserveth any praise. As it is truly said of Tully, 

“ Out of Asia,’’ saith he, to live a good life, is no Godamercy ; but 
in Asia, where so great occasions of evils abound, there to live a good 
man, that is praiseworthy.” With the like reason I may infer, if a 
man be called to be a king, there not to change the vocation for 
avoiding of occasions, but rather to resist occasions, and to keep his 
vocation, declareth a good and perfect man. But of these by-matters 
hitherto sufficient. 

These things now thus premised, concerning the order and reign Fourper- 
of kings, as is above prefixed ; consequently it remaineth to enter the m Bntahi 
tractation of such things, as, in the time and reign of the aforesaid coding of 
kings, happened in the church ; first putting the reader again in mind Augus- 
of the former persecutions within the realm, partly before touched in sSliSid. 
the time of the British kings, which especially were three or four, 
before the coming of Augustine into England. 

1. The first was under Dioclesian ; and that not only in England, About th® 
but generally throughout all the Roman monarchy, as is above speci- S^Lord 
fied. In this persecution Alban, Julius, Aaron, with a great number 

more o£ other good Christian Britons, were martyred for Christ’s 
name,' 

2. The second persecution or destruction^of Christian faith, was by Theper- 
the invading of Guanius and Melga, whereof the first was captain of 5 
the Huns, the other of the Piets. These two tyrants, after the cruel 
slaughter of Ursula and other eleven thousand noble virgins, made 
their road into Britain, hearing the same to be destitute of the strength 

of men. At which time they made miserable murder of Christ’s 
saints, spoiling and wasting churches, without mercy either of women 
or children ; sparing none. 

8. The third persecution came by Hengist and the Saxons ; who The per- 
likewise destroyed and wasted the Christian congregations within the 
land, like raging wolves flying upon the sheep, and spilling the blood 
of Christians, till Aurelius Ambrosius came, and restored again the a d 462: 
churches destroyed. 

4. The fourth destruction of the Christian faith and religion was The 
by Gormund, a pagan king of the Africans,® who, joining in league 
with the Saxons, wrought much grievance to the Christians of the 
land.^ Insomuch that Theon bishop of London, and Thadioc arch- 
bishop of York, with the rest of the people, so many as were left, by oor- 
having no place wherein to remain with safety,' did fly some to Corn- 
wall, and some to the mountains of Wales, about the year of our 

(1) See Usher’s “ Antiq. Eccles Brit ”pp, 79, 80, edit 1687.— Ed. 

(2) This name is altogether omitted ia some accounts, which differ much/ as to his age and 
country ; some assigning him large kingdom m Ireland, etc See Usher “ Eccles. Brit. Antiq.’' 
pp 296,297 .— Ed. 

(S) This Gormund, as some stories record, leaving his kingdom at home to his brother, said, he 
would possess no kmgdom but which he should win with his sword. 
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THE FAITH OF CHRIST RECEIVED, 


■EcMas- Lord 586 and tMs persecution remained to the time of Ethelbert 
king of Kent, in the year 595.^ 

In the reign of this Ethelbert, who was then the fifth king of 

Kent, the faith of Christ was first received of the Saxons or English 
men, hy the means of Gregory bishop of Rome, in manner and order 
as here followeth, out of old histories collected and recorded* 

Computa^ First then, to join the order of our history together, the Christian 
f faith first received of king Lucius, endured in Britain till this time, 
conwrn- near upon the season of four hundred years and odd,® when by Gor- 
iontiiu- mundus Africanus (as is said) fighting with the Saxons against the 
Britons it was near extinct in all the land,® during the space of about 
Christ’s forty-four^ years. So that the first springing of Christ’s gospel in this 
tween tiS land, was A-D. 180. The coming of the Saxons was in the year 
Sdthl 449. The coming of Augustine was in the year 596. From the 
Saxons. £j.gt entering in of the Saxons to their complete conquest, and the 
driving out of the Britons (which was about the latter time of Cad- 
wallader) were two hundred and forty years. In sum, from Christ to 
Lucius were one hundred and eighty years. The continuance of the 
gospel from Lucius to the entering of the Saxons, was two hundred 
and sixty-nine years. The decay of the same to the entering of 
Augustine was one hundred and forty-seven years, which being added 
together make from Lucius to Augustine four hundred and sixteen 
years ; from Christ to Augustine they make five hundred and ninety- 
A.D 5 S 6 . six years. In this year then, five hundred and ninety-six, Augustine, 
being sent from Gregory, came into England ; the occasion where- 
upon Gregory sent him hither was this.^ 

In the days of Pelagius bishop of Rome, Gregory, chanceng to see 
certain children in the market-place of Rome (brought thither to be 
sold, out of England), Being fair and beautiful of visage, demanded 
out of what country they were.^ And, understanding they were 
heathenish, out of E^ngland, he lamented the case of the land, being so 
beautiful and angelical, so to be subject under the prince of darkness. 
And asking, moreover, out of what province they were ? it was an- 
swered, “ Out of Deira, a part of Northsaxons whereof, as it is to 
fkought, that which we now call Durham taketh its name. Then 
umbS- * he, alluding to the name of Deira ; “ These people,” saith he, “ are 
to be delivered de Dei ird^ which is, from God’s wxath.^’ More- 
over, understanding the king’s name of that province to be Alle 
(above mentioned), alluding likewise to his name, “ There,” saith he, 
‘‘ ought Alleluja to be sung to the living God.” Whereupon he, 
being moved, and desirous to go and help the conversion of that 
country, was not permitted of Pelagius and the Romans for that time 
to accomplish his desire.® But afterward, being bishop himself next 

(1) Foxe, atpp, 320, 323, 327, 328, assigns the dates a n 570, 568, 550, 586, for this ereiit, the 
last (being that adopted by M Westm.) is in each case adopted m the text — Ed. 

(2) Foxe says 589 m the text, and 595 in the margin , probably the 589 should have occupied 
the place of the 550, and 595 that of the 589 The year a. d. 595 was the year of Augustine’s first 
commission, and the alarm felt by him and his companions confirms the idea that Christianity was 
then under persecution in Britain. — Ed 

(3) [These are Fabian’s expressions.—En.] King Lucius died 395 years before the^coming of 
Augustine [* e if he died a.d. 201, as stated supra p. 311.] 

(4) It IS not easy to make out more than ten, consistently with Foxe’s own computations. If has 

been found necessary to alter some of his numbers in the remainder of this paragraph, they vrere 
so plainly incorrect — Ed ^ 

(5) Beda. Polychron lib i cap. 8. Malmesburiens de Regib [p 17, edit. Franco! 1601,] Henr. 
Hunt lib. ill [p. 320]. Fabian, p. 5, cap, 119, liber Bibhothecae Jornalensis. 

(6) Bede, lib. ii. cap i § 90 —Ed, 
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after Pelagius, he sent thither the foresaid Augustine with other jScciesias- 
preachers near about to the number of forty. But by the way, (how 

it happened I cannot say,) as Augustine with his company were pass- 

ing in their journey, such a sudden fear entered into their hearts, 
that, as Antoninus saith, they returned all. Others write, that 
Augustine was sent back to Gregory again, to release them of that 
voyage so dangerous and uncertain, amongst such a barbarous people, 
whose language they never knew, nor were able to resist their rude- 
ness. Then Gregory, with pithy persuasions confirming and com- 
forting him, sent him again with letters to the bishop of Arles, willing 
him to help and aid the said Augustine and his company, in all what- 
soever his need required.^ Also other letters he directed to the 
foresaid Augustine and to his fellows, exhorting them to go forward 
boldly to the Lord’s work, as by the tenor of the said epistle here 
following may appear. 

, The Epistle of Gregory to them which went to preach in England.^ 

Gregory, the servant of God’s servants, » to servants of the Lord. Forso- 
much as it is better not to take good things in hand, than, after they he begun, 
to think to revolt back from the same again, therefore now you must needs go 
forward, dear children, in that good business, which through the help of God 
you have well begun. Neither let the labour of your journey, nor the slander- 
ous tongues of men appal you, but that with all instance and fervency ye pro- 
ceed and accomplish the thing which the Lord hath ordained you to take in 
hand ; knowing that your great travail shall be recompensed with the greater 
reward of eternal glory hereafter to come. Therefore, as we send here Augus- 
tine your chief back to you again, whom also we have ordained to be your 
abbot, so do you humbly obey him in all things, knowing that it shall be pro- 
fitable for your souls, whatsoever at his admonition ye shml do. Almighty God 
with his grace defend you, and grant me to see in* the eternal country the fruit 
of your labour ; that, although I cannot labour as I would with you, yet I may xhe 
be found partaker of your retribution, for that my will is good to labour in the bishop of 
same fellowship together with you. God keep you safe, most dear and well- 
beloved children I theempe- 

Dated the tenth before the Calends of August, in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of our pious and most august lord, Maurice Tiberius ; the thirteenth year ' 
after his consulship. The fourteenth indiction.^ 

Thus they, emboldened and comforted through the good words of 
Gregory, sped forth their journey till they came at length to the isle hiscom- 
of Thanet, lying upon the east side of Kent. Near to the which ?^eth 
landing place was then the manory or palace of the king, not far fi’om 
Sandwich (eastward from Canterbury), which the inhabitants of the 
isle then called Risborough, whereof some part of the ruinous walls 
is yet fo be seen. The king then reigning in Kent, was Ethelbert, Etheitfert 
as above appeareth, the fifth king of that province, who, at that time, 
had married to wife a Frenchwoman, being christened, named Bertha ;® what 
whom he had received of her parents upon this condition ; that he comeT^ 
should permit her, with her bishop committed unto her, called good lad 
Luidhard, to eiyoy the freedom of her faith and religion ; by the 
means whereof he was more flexible, and sooner induced to embrace 


(1) Given by Bede, lib i cap. 24.— Ed. 

(2) Bede, hb i cap 23 —Ed 

(3) Gregorius servus servorum Dei, servis Donum nostri Quia melius fueiat bona non incipert. 
quam ab us quee ccepta sunt cogitatione retrorsum redire, etc Ex Henr. Hunting, hb. ni. 

(4) Bede places Maurice’s accession a d. 582 See Art Gregory I. Milner’s Hist —Ed. 

(5) Daughter of Cherebert, king of Pans Mezea^ai dates this marriage a d, 4ro —Ed 
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Scctesias^ the preacHug and doctrine of Christ. Thus Augustine being arrived, 
sent forth certain messengers and interpreters to the king, signifying 

that such a one was come from Rome, bringing with him glad tidings 

to him and all his people of life and salvation, eternally to reign in 
heaven, with the only true and living God for ever, if Ethelbert 
would so willingly hearken to the same, as he was gladly come to 
preach and teach it unto him. 

The king, who had heard of this religion before by means of his 
wife, within a few days after cometh to the place where Augustine 
was, to speak with him ; but that should be without the house, after 
the manner of his law. Augustine against his coming, as stories 
affirm, erected up a banner of the crucifix (such was then the grossness 
The^ of that time), and preached to him the word of God. The king 
aiswto answering again, saith in effect as folio weth : “ Your words and your 
promises be very fair : nevertheless, because they are to me new, and 
The of uncertain import, I cannot soon start away from my country law, 
S?ylth wherewith I have been so long inured, and assent to you. Albeit, 
Sm ^ yet notwithstanding, for that ye are come (as ye say) so far for my 
cus om. molested by me, but shall be right well entreated, 

having all things to you ministered necessary for your supportation. 
Besides this, neither do we debar you, but grant you free leave to 
preach to our people and subjects, to convert whom ye may to the 
faith of your religion.*” When they had received this comfort of the 
king, they went with procession to the city of Dorobernia, or Canter- 
bury, singing Allelujah with this litany ; which then by Gregory had 
been used at Rome, in the time of the great plague reigning then at 
Rome, mentioned in old stories. The words of the litany were 
Theiita. these: “We beseech thee, 0 Lord, in all thy mercy, that thy fury 
gustinc!^’ and anger may cease from this city and from thy holy house, for we 
have sinned ; Allelujah !” ^ 

Thus they, entering into the city of Canterbury, the head city of 
all that dominion at that time (where the king had given them a 
mansion for their abode), there they continued, preaching and baptizing 
such as they had converted, in the east side of the city in the old 
church of St. Martin (where the queen was wont to resort), unto the 
wrou w himself to Christ. At length, wheij 

by God the king had well considered the honest conversation of their Jife, and 
conlra- moved with the miracles wrought through God’s hand by them, he 
the”iMd. ih^m more gladly ; and lastly, by their wholesome exhortations 

pd example of godly life, he was by them converted and christened 
in the year above specified, 596, and the thirty-sixth year of his reign. 
After the king was thus converted, innumerable others came in and 
were adjoined to the church of Christ ; whom the king did specially 
embrace, but compelled none : for so he had learned, that the faith 
Augus- aiid service of Christ ought to be voluntary, and not coacted. Then 
he gave to Augustine a place for the Bishop’s see at Christ’s Church 
bisbop. in Canterbury, and builded the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
the east side of the said city, where, after, Augustine and all the kings 
of Kent were buried ; and that place is now called St. Augustine.* 


(1) ** DepreGamiir tCi Domiii®, m omni misencordiS tuS, ut auferatur furor tuus et ira tua 
civnate ista et de domo sanctS tua, quoniam peccaviraus , Allelujah!* Bede, lib i cap. 26.— Eu 

(2) Bede, lib. i cap. 25.— Ed. ’ ^ 
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In this while Augustine sailed into Prance, unto the bishop of 
Arles, called Etherius,^ by him to be consecrated archbishop by the 
commandment of Gregory ; and was so. Also the said Augustine 
sent to Rome Lamrence, one of his company, to declare to Gregory 
how they had sped, and what they had done in England ; sending 
withal to have the counsel and advice of Gregory concerning nine or 
ten questions, whereof some are partly touched before. 

The tenor of his questions or interrogations, with the answers of 
Gregory to the same, here follow in English briefly' translated. 

The questions of Augustine, archbishop of Canterbury, sent to 
Gregory, with the answers again of Gregory to the same.* 

' First Interrogation : — My first question, reverend father, is concerning 
bishops, how they ought to behave themselves toward their clerks; and of such 
oblations as the faithful ofier upon the altar, what portions or dividends ought to 
be made thereof?’* 

Answer : — ** How a bishop ought to behave himself in the church, the holy 
Scripture testifieth (which I doubt not but you know right well), especially 
in the epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, vrherein he laboureth to inform the said 
Timothy how to behave himself in the house of the Lord. The manner is of pisfribu- 
the see apostolic to warn and charge all such as be ordained bishops, of all ® 

their stijjend, or that which is given, to make four portions : one for the bishop, goods, 
for hospitality and receiving comers-in ; another for the clergy ; the third for 
the poor ; the fourth for the repairing of churches. But, because your brother- 
hood, instructed with rules of monastical discipline, cannot live separated from 
your clerks about you, therefore in the English church (which now through the 
■providence of God is brought to the faith of Christ) you must observe that insti- 
tution concerning your conversation, which was among the first fathers in the be- 
ginning oil^the primitive church ; among whom there was notone which counted 
anything to be his own property of all that he did possess, but all was common 
among them.’* 

Second Interrogation^ : — ** I desire to know and to be instructed, whether 
clerks that cannot contain, may marry : and if they do marry, whether then 
they ought to return to the secular state again or no ?’* 

Answer : — “ If there be any clerks out of holy orders, which cannot contain, 
let them have their wives, and take their stipends or wages abroad. For we 
read it so written of the foresaid fathers, that they divided to every person, ac- 
cording as their need was.^ Therefore, as concerning the stipend of such, it 
must be provided and thought upon. And they must be also holden under 

(1) His name waiS Vtrgihus. See Mr. Ste; enson’s note on Bede, lib.i. cap 24.--Ei>. 

(2) Ex decreto Gregoni pnmi ; hb. coneil. tom. li [Bede, “ Eccles. Hist ” lib i cap. 27, whence 
the following translation has been In a few places improved — -En ] 

(3) Poxfc’s second question and answer appear in the printed copies of Bede as a portion of the 
Jlrst; his second question, moreover, is rather an explanation of the original, which reads thus m 
the printed copies— “ and how the bishop is to act in the church.” Poxe’s t^zrd, however, is quoted 
as ** the third” by Parker in his “ Antiqu. Bnt.” His sixth and seventh appear as t\\e fifth in the 
pnnted copies ; and after his seventh question and answer, the following appear as the sixth in the 
printed copies — 

Augustpie’s Sixth Question. “ Whether a bishop may be ordained without other bishops being 
present, m case there be so great a distance between them that they cannot easily come together.” 

Gregory answers, — “ As for the church of England, in which you are as yet the only bishop, you 
can no otherwise ordain a bishop than in the absence of other bishops ; for when do any bishops 
ever come from France, that they may be present as witnesses to you in ordaining a bishop? But 
we would have you, my brothei, to ordain bishops in such a manner, that the said bishops may not 
be far asunder, to the end that, when a new bishop is to be ordained, there be no difficulty, but that 
the other bishops whose presence is necessary, may easily come together. Thus when, by the help 
of God, bishops shall be so constituted in places every where near to one another, no ordination of 
a bishop is to be performed without assembling three or four bishops. For even in spiritual afiairs, 
we may take example by the temporal, that they may be wisely and discreetly conducted. It is 
certain, that when marriages are celebrated in the world, some married persons are assembled, that 
those who went before in the way of matrimony, may also partake in the joy of the succeeding 
couple. Why then, at this spiritual ordmation, wherein by means Of the sacred ministry man is 
joined to God, shoiud not such persons be assembled, as may either rejoice in the advancement of 
the new bishop, or jointly pour forth their prayers to Almighty God for his preservation ?” — Ed. 

(4) The gloss upon the [Decretft pars j causa] 12 , qu®st.i. ; [cap 8] ; parag. L ” Si qui,” saith, that, 
this now holdetli not; and allegeth the Extra “ de cler. conjug.” [SeeDecret Gregor, ix lib. in. 
tit, 3, cap. 1, ** Si qui et tap 7, “ Johannes.”— En ] Whereby note how the pope’s decrees be 
repugnant to themselves. 
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Mcciestas‘ ecclesiastical discipline, to live a godly conversation, to employ themselves in 
Ucai Jffts- singing psalms, and to refrain their tongue, heart, and body (by the grace of God) 
from ml things unseemly and unlawful. As for those which live in common, 
to describe what partitions to make, what hospitality to keep, or what works of 
mercy to exhibit, to such I have nothing to say, but to give of that which 
ahoundeth (as our Master teacheth) in pious and religious works : of that,” 
saith he, “ which ahoundeth or is overplus, give alms, and behold all things be 
clean unto you.”i 

Third Interrogation : — “ Seeing there is but one faith, how happeneth it then 
the ceremonies and customs of churches to be so diverse ? as in the church of 
Horae there is one custom and manner of mass, and the French church hath 
another.*’ 

Answer The custom of the church of Rome, what it is, you know, wherein 

you remember that you have been brought up from your [youth; but rather 
it pleaseth it me better, whether it be in the church of Rome, or the French 
church, where ye find anything that seemeth better to the service and pleasing 
of God, that ye choose the same, and so infer and bring into the English church 
(which is yet new in the faith) the best and pickedst things chosen out of many 
churches ; for things are not to be beloved for the place’ sake, but the place is 
Note a to be beloved for the things that be good therein : wherefore such things as be 
-worthy good, godly, and religious, those choose out of all churches, and introduce to 
saying of people, that they may take root in the minds of Englishmen.” 
regory. Interi ogation : — “ I pray you, what punishment adjudge you for him 

that shall steal or pilfer anything out of the church ?” 

Answer: — “ This your brotherhood may soon discern by the person of a 
thief, how it ought to be corrected. For some there be, that having sufficient 
to live upon, yet do steal: others theie be which steal of mere necessity. 
Wherefore, considering the quality and difference of the crime, necessaiy it is, 
that some be corrected by loss of goods, some by stripes, some others ijjoie 
sharply, and some more easily. Yea, and when sharper correction is to be 
executed, yet that must be done with charity, and with no fury ; for in punish- 
ing offenders, this is the cause and end wherefore they aie punished, because 
they should be saved, and not perish in hell-fire. And so ought discipline to 
proceed in correcting the faithful, as do good fathers in punishing their childien, 
whom they both chasten for their evil, and yet being chastened, they look to 
have them their heirs, and think to leave them all they have, notwithstanding 
they confect them sometimes in anger. Therefore this charity must be kept in 
mind ; and in the correction there is a measure to be had, so that the mind 
never do anything without the rule of reason. You may add, moreover, that 
those things ought to be restored again, which be stolen out of churches. But 
God forbid that the church should ever require again with increase, that which 
is lost in outward things, and to seek her gain out of such vanities.” 

Fifth Interrogation : — “ Item, whether two brethren may marry two sisters, 
being far off from any part of kindred 2” 

Answer : — “ This in no part of Scripture is forbidden, but it may well and 
lawfully be done.” 

Sixth Interrogation: — “ Item, to what degree of kindred may the matrimony 
of the faithful extend with their kindred ; or whether is it lawful to many with 
the stepmother and other kinsfolks ?” 

^ Answer: — “ A certain teiTene law amongst the old Romans doth permit, that 
either brother or sister, or the son and daughter of two brethren, may marry 
together. ^ But by experience we learn, that the issue of such marriage doth 
In what never thrive, nor come forward. Also the holy law of God forbiddeth to un- 
degree of cover the turpitude of thy blood or kindred. Wherefore of necessity it must 
a be the third or fourth degree in which the faithful may lawfully marry ; for in 

may law- the second (being an unlawful) they must needs refrain. To be coupled with 
maSv stepmother is utterly abominable, for it is written in the law, ‘ Thou shalt 
not uncover the turpitude of thy father.’ Forsomuch then as it is so written 
in the law, ‘ And they shall be two in one flesh ;’ the son then that presumeth 
to uncover the turpitude of his stepmother, which is one flesh with his father, 
what doth he then but uncover the turpitude of his^own father? Likewise it 
'Was forbidden and unlawful to marry with thy kinswoman, which by her first 


(1) Luke XI, 



gregoey’s answers to them. 


marriage was made one flesh with thy brother;^ for the which cause John the scciesias 
Baptist also lost his head, and was crowned a martyr: who, though he died not ttcaiHts- 
for the confession of Christ, yet, forsomuch as Christ saith ^ I am the truth,* 
therefore, in that John Baptist was slain for the truth, it may he said his blood 
was shed for Christ.” 

Seventh Interrogation: — Item, whether such as so be coupled together in 
filthy and unlawful matrimony ought to he separated, and denied the partaking 
of the holy communion ?” 

Answer • — “ Because there be many of the nation of Englishmen, which 
being yet in their infidelity, were so joined and coupled in such execrable mar- 
riage ; the same coming now to faith, are to be admonished hereafter to abstain 
from the like, and be made to know the same to be a grievous sin : and let them 
dread the dreadful judgment of God, lest for their carnal delectation they incur 
the torments of eternal punishment. And yet, (notwithstanding, they are 
not to he secluded there-for from the participation of Christ’s body and blood ; 
lest we should seem to revenge those things in them which they, before their 
baptism, through ignorance did commit. For in his time the holy church doth 
correct some faults more fervently, some faults she suffereth again through man- 
suetude and meekness ; some wittingly and willingly she doth wink at and 
dissemble j that many times the evil, which she doth detest, through bearing 
and dissembling she may stop and bridle. All they therefore which are come 
to the faith, must be admonished that they commit no such offence. Which 
thing if they do, they are to be deprived of the communion of the Lord’s body A discreet 
and blood. For like as in them that fell through ignorance, their default in this of 
case is tolerable; so in them again it is strenuously to be prosecuted, who 
knowing they do naught, yet fear not to commit.” noted. 

Eighth Interrogation . — Item, in this I desire to be satisfied, after what 
manner I should deal or do with the bishops of France and of Britain ?” 

Answer : — As touching the bishops in France, I give you no authority of 
povver over them. For the bishop of Arles hath of old time received the pall 
of our predecessors, whom now we ought not to deprive of his authority. 
Therefore, when your brotherhood shall go unto the province of France, what- 
soever ye shall have there to do with the bishop of Arles, so do, that he lose 
nothing of that which he hath found and obtained of the ancient ordinance of 
our fore elders.^ But as concerning the bishops of^ritain, we commit them all 
to your brotherhood ; that" the ignorant may be taught, the infirm by persuasion 
may be confirmed, the wilful by authority may be corrected.” 

Ninth Interrogation : — ‘‘Whether a woman being great with child, ought to 
be baptized ? Or, after she hath had children, after how long time she ought to 
enter into the church ? Or else, that which she hath brought forth, lest it 
should be prevented with death, after how many days it ought to receive 
baptism? Or after how long time after her child-birth is it lawful for her 
husband to resort to her ? Or else, if she be in her monthly courses after the 
disease of women, whether then she may enter into the church, and receive the 
sacrament of the holy communion ? Or else her husband, after the lying with 
his wife, jvhether is it lawful for him to enter the church, and to draw unto the 
mystery of the holy communion, before he be washed with water ? — All which 
things must be declared and opened to the rude multitude of Englishmen.” 

Answer :® — The childing or bearing woman, why may she not be baptized, 
seeing that the fruitfulness of the flesh is no fault before the eyes of Almighty 
God? For our first parents in Paradise, after they had transgressed, lost their 
immortality which they had received before, by the just judgment of God. 

Then, because Almighty God would not mankind utterly to perish because of 
his fall (although he lost now his immortality for his trespass), of his benign 
pity, he left to him, notwithstanding, the fruit and generation of issue. Where- 
fore the issue and generation of man’s nature, which is conserved by the gift of 
Almighty God, how can it be debarred from the grace of holy baptism 

(1) By this rule the marriage of king Henry with queen Katherine dowager was unlawful. 

(2) [DecrSti pars 2, causa.] 25 , quaest 2 , cap. 3, “ m. Galliarum.” 

(3) The following is the eomraenceinent of the ninth answer in the printed copies •— >** I do not 
doubt but that these questions have been put to you, my brother, and I think I have already an- 
swered you therein. But 1 beliej^e you would wish the opinion which you yourself might give to 
be confirmed by mine also.” — E d. 

(4) The following words are here added in the printed copies “ For it is very foolish to imagine 
that a gift of grace opposes tlflat mystery in which all sin is blotted out.”— E d 
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As concerning the churching of ■women, after they have travailed, 
whereas ye demand after how many days they ought to go to the church' 
this you have learned in the old law, that for a man-child thirty-three days, 
after a woman-child sixty and six days be appointed her to keep in : albeit this 
you must take to be understood in a mystery. For if she should, the very hour 
of her travail, enter into the church to give thanks, she committeth therein no 
sin : for why? the lust and pleasure of the flesh, and not the travail and pain 
of the flesh, is the sin. In the conjunction of the flesh is pleasure, but in the 
travail and bringing forth of the child is pain and groaning : as unto the mother 
of all it is said, * In sorrow thou shalt travail.’ Therefore, if we forbid the 
woman after her labour to enter into the church, then what do we else hut 
make a crime of the very punishment ?i For a woman after her labour to be 
baptized (if present necessity of death doth so require), yea, in the selfsame hour 
that she hath brought forth j or that which she hath bi ought forth, in the same 
hour when it is horn, to be baptized — we do not forbid. 

« Moreover, for the man to company with his wife, that he must not do before 
the child that is horn he weaned. But now there is a lewd and naughty 
custom risen in the condition of married folks, that mothers do contemn to 
nurse their own children which they have borne, hut set them to other women 
out to nurse, which seemeth only to come of the cause of incontinency ; for 
because they will not contain themselves, therefore they put from them their 
children to nurse, etc. 

** As concerning the woman in her menstruous course, whether she ought to 
enter the church? To this I answer, she ought not to he forbid. For the 
superfluity of nature in her ought not to be imputed for any fault, neither is it 
just that she should he deprived of her access to the church, for that which she 
suffered against her will. And if the woman did well, presuming in touching 
the Lord’s coat in the time of her bloody issue ; why then may not that he 
granted unto all women infirmed by the fault of nature, which is commended in 
one person done in her infirmity ? Therefore to receive the mystery orthe 
holy communion, it is not forbidden them. Albeit if she dare not so far 
presume in her great infirmity, she is to be praised ; but if she do receive, she 
IS not to he judged : for it is a point of a good mind in seme mannerto acknow- 
ledge faults there, where is no fault, because many times that is done without 
fault, which cometh of fault — as when we be hungry, we eat without fault, 
notwithstanding it cometh by the fault of our first father to us, that we are 
hungry, etc. 

Whereas ye ask, if a man after the company with his wife may resort to the 
church, or to the holy communion, before he he purged with water ? the law 
given to the old people, commanded that a man (after the company with his 
wife) both should he purified -with water, and also should tarry the sunset before 
he came to the congregation. * Which seemeth to be understood spiritually : for 
then most true it is, that the man companieth with the woman, when his mind 
through delectation is led to unlawful concupiscence in his imagination. At 
that time, before the said fire of concupiscence shall he removed, let the person 
think himself unworthy the entrance to the congregation, through tho vicious- 
ness of his filthy will. But of this matter sundry nations have every one their 
sundry customs ; some one way, and some another. The ancient manner of 
the Romans from our forefathers, hath been, that in such case, first they purge 
themselves with water, then, for a little, they abstain reverently, and so resort 
to the church,” etc. . 

After many other words debated of this matter, thus he infcrreth : 

“ But if any person not for voluptuousness of the flesh, hut for procreation of 
children, do company with his wife, that man concerning either the coming to 
the church, or the receiving the mysteries of the Lord’s body and blood, is to 
be left to his own judgment; for he ought not to be forbid of us to come, who, 
when he lieth in the fire, will not burn,” etc. 

There is another question also to these adjoined, with his answer 
likewise to the same, concerning pollutions in the night : but I 
'thought these at this present to our English €ars suflScient. 

(1) He speaketh here after the custom of the ‘hme. 



GREGOIiy'’s LETTER TO AUGUSTINE. 835 

To return now to the story again : Gregory, after he had sent 
these resolutions to the questions of Augustine, sendeth moreover to 
the church of England more coadjutors and helpers ; as Mellitus, 

Justus, Pauline, and Rufinian, with books and such other imple- 
ments as he thought necessary for the English church. He sendeth, 
moreover, to the aforesaid Augustine a pall,^ with letters, wherein he 
setteth an order between the two metropolitan sees, the one to he at 
London, the other to be at York. Notwithstanding, he granteth to 
the said Augustine during his life, to be the only chief archbishop of 
all the land ; and, after his time, then to return to the two foresaid 
sees of London and York, as is in the same letter contained, the 
tenor whereof here followeth in his own words, as ensueth. 

The Copy of the Epistle of Gregory, sent to Augustine into 
England.^ 

To the reverend and virtuous brother Augustine, his fellow bishop, Gregory 
the servant of the servants of God. Although it be most certain, that unspeak- 
able rewards of the Eternal King be laid up for all such as labour in the woid 
of the Almighty God ; yet it shall be requisite for us to reward the same also 
with our benefits, to the end they maybe more encouraged to go forward in the 
study of their spiiitual work. And forsomuch now, as the new church of 
Englishmen is brought to the grace of Almighty God, through his mighty help 
and your travail, therefore we have granted to you the use of the pall, only 
to be used at the solemnity of your mass : so that it shall be lawful for you to 
ordain twelve bishops, who shall be subject to your jurisdiction. So that here- 
after always the bishop of the city of London shall be consecrated by his own 
proper synod; and leceive the pall of honour from this holy and apostolic 
see, wherein I here (by the permission of God) do serve. And as touching 
the city of York, we would have you send also a bishop thither, whom you may 
think me^ to ordain ; yet so, that, if that city with other places bordering 
thereby shall receive the word of God, he shall have power likewise to ordain 
twelve bishops, and have the honour of a metropdiitan ; to whom also, if God 
spare my life, I intend (by the favour of God) to send a pall : this provided, 
that, notwithstanding, he shall be subject to your brotherly authority. But after 
your decease, the same metropolitan shall preside so over the bishops whom he 
ordereth, that he be in no wise subject to the metropolitan of London after you. 

And hereafter, betwixt these two metropolitans of London and York, let there 
be had such distinction of honour, that he shall have the precedence, which 
shall in time first be ordained. But with common counsel, and affection of 
heart, let them go both together, disposing with one accord such things as be 
to be done for the zeal of Christ ; let them forethink and deliberate together 
prudently ; and what they deliberate wisely, let them accomplish concordly, 
not jarring, nor swerving one from the other. But as for your part, you shall 
be endued with authority ; not only over those bishops that you constitute, and 
over the others constituted by the bishop of York ; but also you shall have all 
other priests of whole Britain subject unto you, by the authority of our Lord 

(1) “ In^he Decretals collected, or at least published by the appointment of Gregory IX. in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, the world is abundantly furnished with accounts of the nature, 
virtue, necessity of the pally and of the time, manner, and circumstances of using it , where it is 
decreed, that an archbishop, till he had received his pall from the bishop of Eowie, could not call a 
council, bless the chrism, consecrate churches, ordain a clerk, or consecrate a bishop ; and that 
before any archbishop received his pall, he should swear fidelity to the bishop of Rome. (Decretal, 
lib 1 tit 6, cap. 4 and tit 8 ) 

“ And whilst it was required, that on the translation of an archbishop, he should not carry his 
pall away with him, but demand a new one, by another canon it was determined that his successor 
should make no use of the pall he left behind ; and by another, that every archbishop should he 
buried in his pall By these ways the church of Rome did, in time, raise a mighty revenue. *— 

Inett’s History of the Enghsh Church, vol i p. 165. Fuller has some characteristic remarks upon 
this custonfkry adjunct to Rome’s empty baubles — nugas dahzt, accipit aurum. Fuller’s Church 
History, cent. 7, § 38 ; Rivet, Jesuita Vapulans, cap x. § 2 —Ed ] 

(2) “ Reverendissimo et sanctissimo fratri Augustine coepiscopo, Gregorius servus servorum Dei. 

Cum certum sit, pro omnipotentaDeo laborantibus ineffahilia mterm regis prsemia reservari, nohis 
tamen eis necesse est honorum beneficia tnbuere, ut in spiritualis opens studio ex remuneratione. 
valeant multiplicius insudare,’* &c. An entire Latin copy of the epistle may he found in Foxe s edition 
of 1563, p. 17, See also Beds’s Eccles. Hist, lib i. cap 29, whence the above is revised. — E d. 
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Jesus Christ : to the end that through your preaching and holiness of life, they 
may learn both to believe rightly, and to live purely ; and so, in directing their 
life both by the rule of true faith and virtuous manners, they may attain, when 
God shall call them, the fruition and kingdom of Heaven. God preserve you 
in health, most reverend brother. 

The thirteenth before the kalends of July, in the ninteenth year of the reign 
of our most pious lord and emperor Maurice, the eighteenth year after 
the consulship of our said lord. The fourth indiction. 

Besides this, the said Gregory sendeth also another letter to Mel- 
litus concerning his judgment, what was to be done with the idol- 
atrous temples and fanes of the Englishmen newly converted ; which 
fanes he thinketh not best to pluck down, but to convert the use 
thereof, and so let them stand : and likewise of their sacrifices, and 
killing of oxen, how the same ought to be ordered, and how to be 
altered ; disputing by the occasions thereof, of the sacrifices of the 
old Egyptians, permitted of God unto the Israelites, the end and use 
thereof being altered, etc.^ 

He sendeth also another letter to the aforesaid Augustine, wherein 
he warneth him not to be proud or puffed up for the miracles 
wrought of God by him, in converting the people of England ; but 
rather to fear and tremble, lest so much as he were puffed up by the 
outward work of miracles, so much he should fall inwardly through 
the vain glory of his heart : and therefore wisely exhorteth him to 
repress the swelling glory of his heart, with the remembrance of his 
sins rather against God, whereby he rather hath cause to lament than 
to rejoice for the others. Not all the elect of God,” saith fie, 
“ work miracles ; and yet have they all their names written in the 
book of life.” And therefore he should not count so much^of those 
miracles done, but rather rejoice with the disciples of Christ, and 
labour to have his name bitten in the book of life, wherein all the 
elect of God be contained, neither is there any end of that rejoicing. 
And whatsoever miracles it hath pleased God by him to have been 
done, he should remember they were not done for him, but for their 
conversion, whose salvation God sought thereby, &c.® 

Item, he directed another epistle to king Ethelbert, as is expressed 
at large in the chronicle of Henry of Huntingdon,® in the which 
epistle, first he praiseth God, then commendeth the goodness of the 
king, by whom it pleased God so to work such goodness to the 
people. Secondly, he exhorteth him to persist and continue in the 
godly profession of Christ’s faith, and to be fervent and zealous in 
the same ; in converting the multitude ; in destroying the temples 
and works of idolatry; in ruling and governing the people in all 
holiness and godly conversation, after the godly example ^of the 
emperor Constantine the Great. Lastly, comforting him with the 
promises of life and reward to come, with the Lord that reigneth and 
liveth for ever ; premonishing him, besides, of the terrors and dis- 
tresses that shall happen, though not in his days, yet before the ter- 
rible day of God’s judgment. Wherefore he willeth him always to 
be solicitous for his soul, and suspectful of the hour of his death, and 
watchful of the judgment, that be may be always prepared for the 
same, when that judgment shall come. In the end, he desireth him 

(1) Bede's Eccles. Hist. Jib i. cap. 30 .— Ed. (2) Id /:ap SI —Ed. 

(3) Lib. 3, [p. 323. Edit Ftancof. 1601 , and In Bedfe, “ Hist. Eficles ’'’lib i. cap 32 —Ed.] 



AUGUSTINE AND THE BRITISH BISHOPS. 
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to accept such presents and gifts which he thought good to send unto Bccima^ 
him from Rome, etc. - jffwfoV 

Augustine thus receiving his pall from Gregory, as is above said, 

and now of a monk being made an archbishop (after he had baptized 
a great part of Kent), afterward made two archbishops or metro- 
politans by the commandment of Gregory, as witnesseth Poly- 
chronicon, one at London, another at York.^ 

Mellitus, of whom mention is made before, was sent specially to 
the East Saxons in the province of Essex, where, afterwards, he was 
made bishop of London, under Sebert, king of Essex ; which Sebert, 
together with his uncle Ethelbert, first builded the church and minster 
of St. Paul, London, and appointed it to Mellitus for the bishop’s 
see. Augustine (associate with this Mellitus and Justus) through the Meiiitus 
help of Ethelbert assembled and 'gathered together the bishops and 
doctors of Britain in a place, which, taking the name of the said 
Augustine, was called Augustine’s Oak. In this assembly he charged 
the said bishops, that they should preach with him the word of God 
to the Englishmen, and also that they should among themselves 
reform certain rites and usages in their church ; specially for keeping 
of their Easter-tide, baptizing after the manner of Rome, and such 
other like. To this the Scots and Britons would not agree, refusing The Bn- 
to leave the custom which they so long time had continued, without scots^ed 
the assent of them all which used the same. Here the stories both 
of Beda,^ Cestrensis in Polychronicon, Henry of Huntingdon, Jor-i^o^ae. 
nalensis/ Fabian, and others, write of a certain miracle wrought upon 
a blind Englishman; whom when the Britons could not help, 
Augustin^?, kneeling down and praying, restored the blind man to 
sight before them all, for a confirmation (as these authors say) of his 
opinion in keeping of Easter. But concerning the credit of this 
miracle, that I leave to the authors of whom I had it. 

Then Augustine gathered another synod, to the which came seven Abbey of 
bishops of Britain, with the wisest men of that famous abbey of 
Bangor. But first they took counsel of a certain wise and holy man 
amongst them what to do ; and whether they should be obedient to 
Augustine or not,'* And he said, “ If he be the servant of God, 
agree unto him.” But how shall we know that said they. To 
whom he answered again, If he be meek and humble of heart, by 
that k]gio1v that he is the servant of God.” To this they said again. 

And how shall we know him to be humble and meek of heart ?” 

By this,” quoth he, seeing you are the greater number, if he at 
your coming into your synod rise up, and courteously receive you, 
perceive* him to be an humble and a meek man ; but if he shall 


(1) Polychron hb. V. cap. 9. Fabian, part 5, cap. 119. (2) Lib. ii. cap. 2.— Ed. 

(3) The following notices of these English chroniclers (much quoted by Foxe) are taken from ' 
Cave's Histona Literaria. 

Ranulphus Higdenus, Anglus, monachus Cestnensis ord Benedict, clamit anno 1357 His- 
toriam universalem ex aliorum clironicis contexuit, quam a creatione mundi exorsus ad sua tem- 
pera deduxit, eainque Polychronicon appellavit. 

Henricus Huntindoniensis, Anglus, Nicolai presbyteri conjugati films, Albmi Andegavii canonici 
Lincolniensi% discipulus, ipse etiam canonicus Lincolniensis, ac demum ab Alexandro episcopo 
Lincolniensi, quein Eomam usque comitatus fuerat, archidiaconus Huntindoniensis factus ; 
clamit an. 1 150. Scnpsit ad Alexandrum Lincolniensem, “ Histona Anglorum ab'ipsis gentispri- 
mordiis usque ad Stephani regis mortem, ann 1154," quam libns duodecim absolvit. 

Johannes Brompton, Anglus, msnachus Cisterciensis, deinde caenobii Jornallensis (rectius Jor- 
vallensis) m agio Eboraceiisi abbas, claruisse videtur circa annum 1198. Extat sub ilhus 
nomine chromcon ab anno 58g ad annum 1 198.—ED. 

(4) Exlibro Jomalensi, Fabiano, et aliis 
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SLAUGHTER OF THE MONKS OF BANGOR. 


EccUiw- contemn and despise you (being as ye arc the greater part), despise 
you him again.” Thus the British bishops entering into the council, 

Augustine, after the Romish manner, keeping his chair, would not 

remove. Whereat they being not a little offended, after some heat 
of words, in disdain and great displeasure, departed thence. To 
whom then Augustine spake, and said, ‘‘ That if they would not 
take peace with their brethren, they should receive war with their 
enemies ; and if they disdained to preach with them the way of life 
to the English nation, they should suffer by their hands the revenge 
of death.*' Which not long after so came to pass by the means of 
Etheifrid Ethelfrid, king of Northumberland, who being yet a pagan, and 
stirred with fierce fury against the Britons, came with a great army 
Chester,^ where Brocmaile, the consul of that 
bL- city, a friend and helper of the Britons*’ side, was ready with his force 
“nsuiof fo receive him. There was at the same time at Bangor in Wales an 
Chester exceeding great monastery, wherein was such a number of monks, as 
raonas- Geoffrey with other authors do testify,^ that if the whole company 
BangOT divided into seven parts, in every of the seven parts were con- 

tained not so few as three hundred monks ; which all did live by the 
sweat of their brows, and labour of their own hands, having one for 
their ruler, named Dino.® Out of this monastery came the monks to 
Chester, to pray for the good success of Brocmaile, fighting for them 
against the Saxons. Three days they continued in fasting and 
prayer. When Ethelfrid, the foresaid Idng, seeing them so attentive 
to their prayers, demanded the cause of their coming thither in such 
a company, and when he perceived it was to pray for their consul, 
“ Then,” saith he, “ although they bear no weapon, yet they fight 
against us, and with theiy prayers and preachings they persecute us.” 
Whereupon, after that Brocmaile, being overcome, did flee away, the 
king commanded his men to turn their weapons against the silly un- 
armed monks, of whom he slew the same time, or rather martyred, 
A pitiful twelve hundred, only fifty persons^ of that number did fly and escape 
away with Brocmaile ; the rest were all slain. The authors that write 
Sifs of lamentable, murder, declare and say how the fore-speaking of 

Bangor. Augustino was here verified upon the Britons ; who, because they 
would not join peace with their friends, he said, should be destroyed 
of their enemies. Of both these parties the reader may judge what 
he pleaseth; I cannot see but both together were to be bkmed. 
And as I cannot but accuse the one, so I cannot defend the other. 
Sfgu?^ First, Augustine in this matter can in no wise be excused; who, 
orThe ^ monk before, and therefore^ scholar and professor of hT,imility, 

Britom showed so little humility in this assenibly, to seven bishops and an 
case^were coming at his commandmcnt to the council, that he 

SaSe° fliought scorn once to stir at their coming in. Much less would his 
Pharisaical solemnity have girded himself, and washed his brethren'’s 

(1) Bede’s words are,— “ to the city of Legions, which hy the English is called Legacester, but by 
the Britons more rightly Carlegion,” it was the station of the second Augustan legion. It was 
called “ Carlegion ar Usk,”to distinguish it from “ Carlegion ar Dour-dwy” (hod Chester) 'it was 
often called “ Chester,” as here, and infra vol n. p 5, 25, 37 , sometimes “ Chester in Srfith* Wales,” 
as infra vol. ii p. 28. To avoid confusion, “ Caerleon” has been appropriated to the one, “ Ches- 
ter” to the other city. See Usher, Brit Eccl. Ant cap. 5 — En 

(2) Galfndus Monumeten , Polychron hb v.cap 10 Liber Bibliotheca Jornalensis Guil.Mal- 
.mesbunensis, lib [i. de Reg. p. 18] Fabian, p. 5, cap 119, 120 ffiede, lib. ii. cap 2.— En.] [Hen. 
Hunting p. 325, edit. 1601 ; Bede, lib. li. c 2 .— Ed ] 

(3) Bede names this abbot “ Dmooth ” — Ed. 

(4) Nennius, the British histonan, was one of these fifty —Ed. 



AUGUSTINE DIES IN ENGLAND. SS9 

feet after their travel, as Christ, our great Master, did to his disciples ; ^celestas- 
seeing his lordship was so high, or rather so heavy, or rather so proud, 

that he could not find in his heart to give them a little moving of his 

body, to declare a brotherly and an humble heart. Again, the 
Britons were as much or more to blame, who so much neglected their 
spiritual duty, in revenging their temporal injury, that they denied 
to join their helping labour to turn the idolatrous Saxons to the way 
of life and salvation, in which respect all private cases ought to give 
place, and to be forgotten. For the which cause, although lamentable 
to us, yet no great marvel in them, if the stroke of God’s punishment 
did light upon them, according to the words of Augustine, as is 
before declared. But especially the cruel king in this fact was most 
of all to blame, so furiously to fly upon them, which had neither 
weapon to resist him, nor yet any will to harm him. And so like- 
wise the same or like happened to himself afterward. For so was he 
also slain in the field by Christian Edwin, who succeeded him, as he 
had slain the Christians before, which was about the year of our Lord 
6J 0.^ But to return to Augustine again, who by report of authors 
was departed before this cruelty was done ; after he had baptized and 
christened ten thousand Saxons or Angles in the west river, that is 
called Swale, beside York,^on a Christmas-day, perceiving ‘his end to 
draw near, he ordained a successor, named Laurence, to rule after him arch- ® 
the archbishop’s see of Canterbury. Where note by the way, after au- 
chnstian reader, that whereas Augustine baptized then in rivers, it 
followeth there was then no use of fonts.® Again, if that be true 
which Fabian saith, that he baptized ten thousand in one day, the 
rite then of baptizing at Rome was not so ceremonial, neither had so among 
many trinkets at that time, as it hath had since, or else it could not Romans 
be that he could baptize so many in one day. 

In the mean season, about this time departed Gregory, bishop of 
Rome ; of whom it is said, that of the number of all the first bishops 
before him in the primitive time, he was the basest ; of all of them 
that came after him, he was the best. About which time also died in 
Wales, David, archbishop first of Caerleon, who then translated the 
see from thence to Menevia, which therefore is called St. David’s in 
Wales.^ Not long after this also deceased the aforesaid Augustine computa- 
in England, after he had sat there fifteen or sixteen years; by the Sme^exa- 
which* count we may note it not to be true, what Henry of Hunting- 
don and others do witness, that Augustine was dead before that 
battle of EthelMd against the monks of Bangor. For if that be true 
which Folychronicon testifieth of this murder, to be done about the 
year of our Lord 609, and the coming of Augustine first into the 
realm to be in the year 596, then Augustine enduring sixteen years, 
could not be dead at this battle. Moreover, Geofirey of Monmouth® 
declareth concerning the same battle, that Ethelbert, the king of 

(1) Bede, lib. ii cap 12 Polychron. The date 610 refers to the slaughter of the monks — En. 

(2) This more probably took place in Kent “ When -we find in Camden that the Medway, falling 

into the Thames, is divided by the isle of Sheppey into two great branches, of which one is called 
East Swale* and the other,West Swale, I see no reason why we should look elsewhere for that 
river Swale ” Heylin, quoted in Puller’s ** Appeal to Injured Innocence,” p. 394 (edit. Lond. 1340) 
who himself assents to the conjecture— En. * (3) Bede, hb. ii. cap 4.— En. 

(4) St. David in Wales, otherwise called Dewie 

(5) As this author, Geofirey, archdeacon of Monmouth, is often mentioned hy Foxe, we may 
remark that the opinions as to his fidelity very much vary, and that the fables which abound in his 
work are not of his own fabrication, but were adopted from Walter, archdeacon of Oxford. 

** Scripsit de ongine et rebus gestis regum Bntannim, xii. libros, qui una cum aliis Heidelbergse, 
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JOHN, PATRIABCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


■ Kent, being (as is said) converted by Augustine to Christ’s faith, 
’ after he saw the Britons to disdain and deny their subjection unto 
Augustine, neither would assist him with preaching to the English 
nation — therefore stiired up the foresaid Ethelfrid to war against 
the Britons. But that seemeth rather suspicious than true, that he 
being a Christian ting, either could so much prevail with a pagan 
idolater, or else would attempt so far to commit such a cruel deed ; 
but of uncertain things I have nothing certainly to say, much less to 
judge. 

About this present time above prefixed, which is the year 610, I 
^ read in the story of Ranulphus Cestreiisis (the writer of Polychro- 
nicon)^ of John the patriarch of Alexandria, whom for his rare 
example of hospitality and bountifulncss to the poor, I thought no 
less worthy to have place amongst good men, than I see the same 
now to be followed of few. This John (being before belike a hard 
and sparing man) as he was at his prayer, upon a time, it is said, 
there appeared to him a comely virgin, having on her head a garland 
of olive leaves, who named herself Mercy, saying to him, and pro- 
mising, that if he would take her to wife, he should prosper well. 
This, whether it were true or not, or else invented for a morality, I 
would wish this flourishing damsel to be married to more than to this 
John,^ that she should not live so long a virgin as now she doth, 
because no man will marry her. But to return to this patriarch, who 
after that day (as the story recordeth) was so merciful and so be?ac- 
ficial, especially to the poor and needy, that he counted them as his 
masters, and himself as a servant and steward unto them : this 
patriarch was w^ont commonly twice a week to sit at his do3r all the 
day long, to take up matters, and to set unity where was any variance. 
One day it happened, as he was sitting all the day before his gate, and 
saw no man come, he lamented that all that day he had done no good : 
to whom his deacon standing by answered again, that he had more 
cause to rejoice, seeing he had brought the city in that order and in 
such peace, that thereneeded no reconcilement amongst them. Another 
time, as the said John the patriarch was at service, and reading the 
gospel in the church, the people (as their used manner is) went out 
of the church to talk and jangle : he, perceiving that, went out like- 
wise, and sat amount them ; whereat they marvelled to seehipa do so. 

My children,” said he, “ where the flock is, there ought the ’shep- 
herd to be : wherefore either come you in, that I may also come in 
with you ; or else, if you tarry out, I will likewise tarry out together 
with you,” etc. 

As touching the acts and deeds of Gregory above mentioned, 
how he withstood the ambitious pride of John, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who would be the universal priest, and only chief bishop 
of all others, declaiing him to be no less than the forerunner of 
Antichrist, that would take that name upon him ; and how and with 
what reasons he answered again the letters of the emperor Maurice 
in that behalf, sufficient relation is made thereof in the fitist entry 


S Thi'g rSn* In K ™ surnamed “ Eleemosynanus,” « the Almoner.”— Ed. 

whSher thi wd giving, that he essayed to strive Tn a manner with the lord? 

wnetner the lord should give more, or he should distribute more of that vrhich was given. 



ivOME GAINS HER FIRST SUPREMACY. 


S4il 


and beginning of this history J This Oregory, among many other Eccteszas- 
things induced into the church (the specialties whereof hereafter shall 
follow, Christ willing, more at large), first began and brought in this ~ 
title among the Roman bishops, to be called, “ Servus servorum Dei;*” Roman^ 
putting them in remembrance thereby, both of their humbleness, and style?*" 
also of their duty in the church of Christ. Moreover, as concerning ‘e^vTum 
his act for the single life of priests, first began and then broken again ; 
also concerning the order of Gregory‘’s M'ass-book to be received in 
all churches, hereof whoso listeth to read more, shall find the same 
in other places hereafter ; namely, when we come to the time of pope 
Adrian the first. 

After the death of Gregory above-mentioned, first came Sabinian,^ sabmian, 
who, as he was a malicious detractor of Gregory^ and of his works, 
so he continued not long, scarce the space of two years. After whom 
succeeded next Boniface III., who, albeit he reigned but one year, Boniface 
yet in that one year did more hurt than Gregory with so much 
labour, and in so many years, could do good before. For that 
which Gregory kept out, he brought in, obtaining of Phocas the 
wicked emperor, for him and his successors after him, that the see 
of Rome, above all other churches, should have the pre-eminence ; 
and that the bishop of Rome should be the universal head through all 
churches of Christ in Christendom : alleging for him this frivolous 
reason, that St. Peter had and left to his successors in Rome, the 
keys of binding and loosing. And thus Rome first began to take a 
head above all other churches, by the means of Boniface III., who, now 
as he lacked no boldness nor ambition to seek it, so neither lacked 
he an enf\peror fit and meet to give such a gift. This emperor’s ® 
name was Phocas, a man of such wickedness and ambition (most like above 
to his own bishop Boniface) that, to aspire^ to the empire, he mur- churches 
dered his own master, the emperor Maurice, and his children. Thus 
Phocas coming up to be emperor, after his detestable villany done, phocas a 
thinking to establish his empire with friendship and favour of his S^Sur- 
people, and especially with the bishop of Rome, quickly conde- 
scended to all his petitions, and so granted him (as it is said) to be peror. 
what he would, — ^the universal and head bishop over all Christian 
churches. But as blood commonly requireth blood again, so it came Blood re- 
to pass on the said Phocas ; for, as he had cruelly slain his lord 
and emperor Maurice before, so he, in like manner, of Heraclius (the 
emperor who succeeded him) had his hands and feet cut off, and so 
was cast into the sea. And thus wicked Phocas, which gave the first 
supremacy to Rome, lost his own. But Rome would not so soon 
lose itilf supremacy once given, as the giver lost his life : for ever 
since, from that day it hath holden, defended, and maintained the 
same still, and yet doth to this present day, by all force and policy 
possible. And thus much concerning Boniface, whom, by the words 
of Gregory, we may well call the runner before antichrist for, as 


(1) Supri, p 40 . where, however, Foxe promises to give the said correspondence m this place 

— En. • 

(2) Baronius relates from Sigebert, that Gregory appeared to Sabinian “per visum” three times, 
and chode him “pro culpa tenaci® et bujus derogationis and at his fourth appearance “ horn- 
biliter increpans, et comminan§ in capite percussit quo illo doloie vexatus, non multo post 
mortem obiit” — a story, which ^gi says Baronius should not have credited. It appears however* 
to be just as worthy of reception as numbers of others proposed and urged upon the belief of the 
Roman catholic laity. BareJn. “ Annal ” an 605, § 8. — Ed. 



THE TEOUBLE OF EDWIN. 


:Eccieaias‘ Gregory brought in their style, “ Servus servorum Dei this Boniface 
brought in their heads first, “ Volumus ac mandamus, statuimus ac 
^ — prsecipimus that is, ^^We will and command, we enjoin and 

brought charge you,’’ etc. 

BoiJace. Mention was made a little before, of Ethelbert, king of Kent, and 
also of Ethelfrid, king of North-Saxony or Northumbria. This 
Ethelbert, having under his subjection all the other Saxon kings unto 
the Humber, after he had first received himself, and caused to be 
received of others, the Christian faith by the preaching of Augustine, 
confirmed afterward in the same faith, amongst other costly deeds, 
Ethelbert with the help of Sebert king of Essex, his nephew, then reigning 
sebert uudei* him, began the foundation of Paul’s church within the city of 
of plS’s London, and ordained it for the bishop’s see of London.^ For the 
church archbishop’s see, which before-time had been at London, was by 
bishop^?' Augustine and this Ethelbert, at the prayer of the citizens of Can- 
latedfrom translated to the said city.^ Wherefore such authors as say 

London that Paul’s was budded by Sebert say not amiss : which Sebert was 
terbury the king of Essex, in which province standeth the city of London. 
This Ethelbert also founded the church of St. Andrew in the city of 
Dorubrevi in Kent, now called Rochester of one Rof, distant from 
Canterbury four and twenty miles. Of this city Justus was bishop, 
ordained before by Augustine.^ Moreover, the forenamed Ethelbert 
stirred up a dweller or citizen of London, to make a chapel or church 
of St. Peter in the west end of London (then called Thorny, t?ow 
the town of Westminster), which church or chapel was afte? by 
Edward the Confessor^ enlarged or new biiilded : lastly, of Heniy HI. 
The mo- ucwly again re-edified, and made, as it is now, a lar|^e monas- 

of w2t- After these Christian and worthy acts, this Ethelbert, when 

minster, he had reigned the course of fifty and six years, changed this mortal 
A.D 616 . life about the year of our Lord, 616 ; whom some stories say to be 
slain in a fight between him and Ethelfrid king of North-Saxons. 
Blood In the mean time the foresaid Ethelfrid, king of Northumberland, 
after the cruel murder of the monks of Bangor, escaped not long 
blood, unpaid his hire : for after he had reigned four and twenty years he 
was slain in the field by Edwin, who succeeded in Northumberland 
after him. 

This Edwin, being the son, not of Ethelfrid (as Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth saith) but rather of Ella (as Giraldus Cambrensis® seemeth to 
Edwin witness more truly), was first a paynim or idolater; afterward by 
tened Paulinus was christened, and the first christened king in Northum- 

Northum- herknd. The occasion of which his calling or conversion, jas is in 
be^iand sundry stories contained, was this. 

The con- Edwin being yet a pagan, mamed the daughter of Ethelbert, king 
t? of Kent, called Ethelburga, a Christian woman, otherwise called Tate. 
ScS before ^ this marriage, Edwin being yet young, Ethelfrid the 

king, conceiving envy against him, persecuted him so sore, that he 
The was forced to fly to Redwald, king of East- Angles, as in the table of 
kings is expressed; the which Redwald, w^hat for fear, what with 


(1) Fabian, part v cap 120. 

, (2) Malmesbuiiensis Ub. de Pontific [lib n. p. 235] H. Iluntmg, hb lii, [p 824, edit, 1601 — 
Ei>.3 (3) Bede, hb. ii. cap. 3 —Ed. 

(4) This Edward was the third of that name before the conquest 

(5) Sylvester Giraldus, flourished lu the court of Henry II — En. 



HIS WONDERFUL DELIVERANCE. 


SiS 


bribes, being corrupted of Ethelfrid, at length' privily had intended 
to have betrayed Edwin. But, as God'’s will was, Edwin, having mstlry. 
warning thereof by a secret friend of his, was moved to fly, and to 
save himself ; being promised also of his friend to be safely con- 
veyed away, if he would thereto agree. To whom Edwin said, 

“ Whither shall I fly, that have so long fled from the hands of mine 
enemies, through all provinces of the realm ? and if I must needs be 
slain, I had rather he should do it, than another unworthy person.*” 

Thus he remaining by himself alone and solitary, sitting in a great Marvel- 
study, there appeared unto him suddenly a certain stranger to him 
unknown, and said, “ I know well the cause of thy thought and Edwm 
heaviness. What wouldst thou give him that should deliver thee 
out of this fear, and should reconcile king Redwald to thee again 
I would give him,’’ said Edwin, “ all that I ever could make.” 

And he said again, “ And what if he make thee a mightier king than 
was any of thy progenitors.?’” He answered again as before. 

“ Moreover,” saith he, “ and what if he show thee a better kind and 
way of life, than ever was showed to any of thine ancestors before 
thee, wilt thou obey him and do after his counsel.?” Yea,” said 
Edwin, promising most firmly with all his heart so to do. Then he, 
laying his hand upon his head : “ When,” said he, “ this token hap- 
peneth unto thee, then remember this time of thy tribulation, and 
the promise which thou hast made, and the word which now I say 
unto thee.” And with that he vanished out of his sight suddenly. 

After this so done, as Edwin was sitting alone by himself pensive 
and sad, his foresaid friend, which moved him before to fly, cometh 
to him, bidding him be of good cheer ; “ For the heart,” said be, Edwm 
“ of king Redwald, which had before intended thy destruction, is 
now altered through the counsel of the queen, and is fully bent to iivexed 
keep his promise with you, whatsoever shall fall thereupon.” To 
make the story short, Redwald the king^ (although Fabian, following 
Henry of Huntingdon, saith it was Edwin) with all convenient speed 
assembled a host, wherewith he, suddenly coming upon Ethelfrid, 
gave battle to him about the borders of Mercia, where Ethelfrid, 
king of Northumberland, with Reignher, Redwald*'s son, was slain in 
the field. By reason whereof, Edwin (his enemies now being de- 
stroyed) was quietly placed in the possession of Northumberland. 

All this while yet Edwin remained in his old paganism ; albeit his 
queen, king Ethelbert’s daughter, a Christian woman (as is above 
declared),^ with Paulmus the bishop, ceased not to stir and persuade 
the king to Christian faith. But he, taking counsel with his nobles 
and c(^nsellors upon the matter, was hard to be won., Then the Godcaii- 
Lord, who disposeth all things after his purpose, to bring all good 
things to pass, sent another trouble upon him, by means thereof to 
call him : for by affliction God useth commonly to call them whom trouble 
he will save, or by whom he will work salvation unto others. So his 
divine wisdom thinketh good to make them first to know themselves, 
before tjiey come to know him, or to teach him to others. So it was 
with Paul (who was stricken down before he was lifted up) ; with Con- 
stantine, Edwin, and^many more. How long was Joseph in prison 

(1) W Malraesburiens;i^, lib cle regr [p 18 — Ed.] 

(2) This queen was Ethelbuiga, daughter to Iving Ethelbert, the christened king of Kent. 



THE CONVEliSION OF EDWIN, 


jScdestas‘ before he bare rule ! How hardly escaped this our queen now being 
sltry. (queen Elizabeth), by whom, notwithstanding, it hath pleased God 

to restore this his gospel now preached amongst us In what con- 

ifocts and agonies inwardly in his spirit was Martin Luther, before he 
came to preach the justification of Christ openly I And so be all 
they most commonly, which come to any lively feeling or sensible 
working of Christ the Lord, 

Another But to return to Edwin again. The occasion of his trouble was 
Edwin! this. Quiceiine^ with Kinegils® his brother, kings of West-Saxons 
A.D,627. above is mentioned in the table of the Saxon kings), conspiring 
the death of Edwin, now king of Northumberland, upon envy and 
malice sent upon an Easter day a sword-man, named Eomer, privily 
to slay the said Edwin.^ This sword-man or cut-throat came to a 
city beside the water of Derwent in Derbyshire,^ there to wait his 
time ; and lastly, found the king smally accompanied, and intended 
to have run the king through with a sword envenomed. But one 
Lilia, the king’s trusty servant, disgarnished of a shield or other 
A part of weapon to defend his master, started between the king and the 
senrSt. sword, and was stricken through the body, and died ; and the king 
was wounded with the same stroke. And after, he wounded also the 
third, which was a knight ; and so was taken, and confessed by whom 
he was sent to work that treason. The other knight that was 
secondly wounded, died ; and the king lay long after sick, ere he 
were healed.® * 

After this, about Whitsuntide, the king being scantly whole offiis 
wound, assembled his host, intending to make war against the king 
of West-Saxons, promising to Christ to be clmstened, if fee would 
give him victory over his enemies : and in token thereof caused his 
daughter, named Eanfleda, born of Ethelburga, the same Easter day 
when he was wounded, to be baptized of Paulinus, with twelve 
others of his family. Thus Edwin proceeded to the battle against 
Old cus- Quiceline, and Kinegils with his son Kenwalc, and other enemies ; 
mStersof who m the Same battle being all vanquished and put to flight, Edwin, 
through the power of Christ, returneth home victor. But for all this * 
^^tory and other things given to him of God, as he was in wealth 
truth” ^ with the world, he forgat his promise made, and had little mind 
cvLsxom thereof, save only that he, by the preaching of Paulinus, forsook his 
Ed^S to ^siumetry ; and for his excuse said, that he might not cleaify deny 
tenS™" which his forefathers had kept so long, and suddenly be 

‘ christened without authority and good advice of his council,® 

About the same season pope Boniface the fifth sent also^to the 
said Edwin letters exhortatory, with sundry presents from Rome to 
him, and to Ethelburga the queen : but neither would that prevail/ 
Then Paulinus seeing the king so hard to be converted, poured out 
his prayers unto God for his conversion ; who the same time had 
Abrade revealed to him, by the Holy Ghost, the oracle above mentioned, 
conver- ^hich was showed to the king when he was with Redwald, king of 
Edmn. East-Angles. Whereupon Paulinus, coming after to the king 

(1) Sometimes called Quichelm or Cwichelm —Ed, (2) Sometimes called Cynigils — Ed. 

(3) Polychron lib. v cap 12 Henr. Hunt, lib ui 

^(4) So says Fabian; but Bede calls it “ Doruventiou, the regal cKy,” which Camden says was on 
the site of a village called Auldby,” (i. e, old habitation), siic miles from York -t-Ed. 

(5) Fabian, pt v [cap. 130 , Bede, lib ii cap. 9 . — Ed ] 

(fa) Bede, lib. ii. cap. 9 .— Ed (7) Ibid, cap 10, 11 — Eo. 



STATE OF THE LAND OF BRITAIN. 


S^i5 


on a certain day, and laying his hand upon the king^s head, asked 
him if he knew that token. The king hearing this, and remembering BMUitg. 
well the token, was ready to fall down at his feet. But Panlinus, 
not suffering that, did lift him up again, saying unto him, “ Behold, 

O king, you have vanquished your enemies, you have obtained your empufied 
kingdom ; now, perform the third thing, which you promised, that is, 
to receive the faith of Christ, and to be obedient to him.’’^ Where- 
upon the king, conferring with his council and his nobles, was bap- baptized, 
tized of Paulinus at York,^ with many of his other subjects with 
him ; insomuch that Coifi/ the chief of the prelates of his old 
maumetry, armed himself with his idolatrous bishops, and bestrode 
a stallion, which before, by their old law, they might not do, nor ride 
but only a mare : and so destroyed he all the altars of the maumetry, 
and their temple of idols, which was at Godmundham, not far from 
York, And this was in the eleventh year of his reign/ 

Prom that time forth, during the life of Edwin, which was the 
term of six years more, Paulinus christened continually in the rivers 
of Gwenie® and Swala,® in both provinces of Bernicia, and Deira ; 
using the said rivers for his fonts, and preached in the shire of Lind- 
sey, where he builded also a church of stone at Lincoln.^ 

This Paulinus was the first archbishop of York, and as he was of Arch- 
J ustus, archbishop of Canterbury, ordained archbishop of the see of 
York, so he again, after the decease of Justus, ordained Honoriiis 
tc be archbishop of Canterbury.® SLineth 

In this time was .so great peace in the kingdom of Edwin after his the onfer! 
conversion, that a woman laden with gold ® might have gone from 
the one sea-side to the other, and no man molest her. Moreover, by pnnce.° 
the highway sides, through all his kingdoms, he caused by every well Great 
or spring to be chained a dish or bowl of brass, to take up water for truth 
the refreshing of such as went by the way, which bowls of brass there 
remained safe, that no man touched them during all the life of the people, 
said Edwin. Such was then the tender care and study of Christian 
princes, for the refreshing of their subjects. But that was then the 
brasen world, which now is grown to iron and lead, called ferrea^ 
or rather flumbea. 

This Edwin who first brought in the faith in the north parts, con- a.d.gsl 
tinujng after his baptism six years, at length was slain in battle by 
Cadwalla, king of the Britons, and by wicked Penda, king of the 
Mercians, with his son Osfrid also, in the field called Hatfield.^® 

Paulinus, after the death of godly Edwin, seeing unmerciful Cad- 
walla *or Cadwallo, wfth his Britons, and wicked Penda, with the 
idolatrous Mercians, to spoil the land in such sort, as they made 
no spare neither of age, nor sex, nor religion, was compelled to fly 
with Ethelburga, the queen, and Eanfleda, her daughter, by water 
into Kent, where the said archbishop Paulinus remained bishop of 

(1) Bede, lib iu cap. 12 .— Ed 

(2) He was baptized in St Peter’s dburch at York, whieli lie first caused to be made of wood , 
which afSter, by St. Oswald, was bmlded of stone. 

(3) “ Coifi ” was the title of the chief of the Druids. See Palgrave’s “ Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth,” vol i p. 155 — Ed. 

(4) Bede, lib. ii. cap. 13 .— Ed 

(5) In Pabian it is “ Gwevy,*' p. 112 , in H. Hunting p 328, “ Gleni,” sometimes “ Glen,”— Ed. 

(6) Note, Paulinus christened in rivers (7) Bede, hb. ii. cap. 14, 16 , — Ed, 

(8) Bede, lib. ii, cap 9,46, 18 —Ed. 

(9) Bede (lib ii cap. 16) says, “ with a new born babe Ed 

UO) Bede, hb li cap. 20. H Hunting, p. 32£4, Matt West p 114, edit Franco! 1601 .— Ed 
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Rochester the said space of nineteen years.^ And so the church of 
Northumberland lacked a bishop for the space of thirty years after. 
Notwithstanding he left there one James his deacon, a good man, 
who continued there baptizing and preaching in the north parts, till 
that, peace being recovered, and the number of the faithful increasing, 
the church came again to his stay.^ 

By means of this Edwin, Erpwald, king of the East-Angles, son 
to Redwald above-mentioned, was reduced to Christ’s faith.® 

After the decease of Edwin and his son Osfrid, both slain in 
battle, reigned Osric and Eanfrid, the one in Deira, the other in 
Bernicia. Osric was the son of Elfric, who was uncle to Edwin. 
Eanfrid was the eldest son of Ethelfrid ; for Ethelfrid had three 
sons, to wit, Eanfrid, Oswald, and Osric. These two kings of Deira 
and Bernicia, Osric and Eanfrid, being first christened in Scotland, 
after being kings returned to their idolatry ; and so in the year fol- 
lowing were slain, one after the other, by the aforesaid Cadwalla and 
wicked Penda, as in the table above expressed. 

After whom succeeded, in Northumberland, the second son of 
Ethelfrid, named Oswald, having rule on both the provinces, as well 
Deira as Bernicia. Whereof when the aforesaid Oadwalla, or Oad- 
wallo, the British king, had understanding (who before had made 
havoc of the Saxons, and thought to have rooted them utterly out of 
England), he kept king Penda with a mighty host of the Britons, 
thinking to slay also Oswald, as he had before slain his brother Jkn- 
frid, and king Edwin before them. But Oswald, when he was warned 
of tile great strength of this Cadwalla and Penda, made hi^ prayers 
to God, and besought him meekly of help to withstand his enemy, 
for the salvation of his pi^ople. Thus after Oswald had prayed for 
the saving of his people, the two hosts met in a field named Dene- 
sesbiirn,* some say Hevenfield,® where was fought a strong battle. 
But finally, the army and power of Penda and Cadwalla, which were 
far exceeding the number of Oswald’s host, was chased, and most part 
slain of Oswald. Cadwalla himself, also, was there slain, after he had 
reigned over the Britons two and twenty years, leaving after him a 
son, whom GeofiJey calleth Cadwallader, the last king of the Britons.® 
Of this Oswald much praise and commendation is written in 
authors, for his fervent zeal in Christ’s religion, and merciful pity 
towards the poor ; with other great virtues more. As touching the 
miracles of St. Oswald, what it pleased the people of that time to 
report of him, I have not here to affirm. This I find in stories cer- 
tain, that he, being well and virtuously disposed to the setting forth 
of Christ’s faith and doctrine, sent into Scotland for a certain bishop 
there called Aidan, who was a famous preacher. The king at what 
time he was in Scotland banished, had learned the Scottish tongue 
perfectly : wherefore as this Aidan preached in his Scottish tongue 
to the Saxons, the king himself interpreting that which he had said, 


(1) ExFlor. Hist Bede, lib u cap. 20; lib iii. cap. 14. [Matt. West. p. 114 .— Ed.] 

(2) Bede. Ibid. Hunting lib.ii [p 836 ] (3) Bede, lib li. cap 15.— Ed. 

(4) Supposed by some to be Devilston, or Dilston, in Cumberland.— Ed. 

(5) Prom the piayers offered before the action, as Bede says.— Ei). 

/^6) Galfndus [lib. xii. cap. 14], Malmesburiensis, Polychron, Historia Jornalensis, Fabian 
Foxe s text has been corrected from Fabian in this last sentence. M. West, and Fabian make 
Cadwalla to be succeeded by his son Cadw alius or Cadwaliiius, and him'' (after a reign of 48 years) 
by Cadwallader, a.d 683. Sec infid, p. 357 —Ed 



THE TABLE OF BIRINUS. S4n 

disdained not to preach and expound the same unto his nobles and 
subjects in the English tongue. _ _ _ History. 

Moreover, towards the poor and needy his pity and tenderness 
was such, being notwithstanding of so high and princely calling, that 
upon a time being then Easter-day, he, sitting with the said Aidan at the poor, 
meat, and served after the manner of kings in silver, there cometh 
to him one of the servitors, bringing him word that there was a great 
multitude of poor people sitting in the street, which desired some 
alms of the king. He, hearing this, commandeth not only the meat 
prepared for his own table to be carried to them, but also taking a silver 
platter which stood before him, brake it in pieces, and sent it amongst 
them, and so relieved his poor subjects, not only with the meat of his 
table, but with his dishes also. Aidan the bishop, seeing this and 
marvelling thereat, taketh him by the hand, wishing and praying in this 
wise : “ This hand,” saith he, ‘‘ I pray God may continue, and never 
putrefy.”^ What the stories say more concerning this hand of Os- 
wald, I intend not to meddle further, than simple, true, and due pro- 
bability will bear me out. In those days, and partly by the means 
of the said Oswald, Kmigils, king of the West-Saxons, was con- 
verted to Christ’s faith; especially through the godly labour 
Birinus, who was sent by pope Honorius to preach in England, and saxons, 
was then made bishop of Dorchester.^ To whom Quiceline, brother Joclnst’a 
of Kinigils, after he had also received baptism of the said Birinus, 
gave to him the said city to make there his see. And as Guido® j^ands 
witnesseth, the said Quiciline gave after to the bishop of Winchester 
seven miles compass of land, to build there the bishop’s see ; the ter. 
which was accomplished and finished by Kenwalc, his son.* 

Of this Birinus Malmesbury® and Polychronicon, with divers other 
writers, do report a thing strange and miraculous ; which if it be a 
fable, as no doubt it is, I cannot but marvel that so many authors so 
constantly agree in reporting and affirming the same.® The matter 
is this : This Birinus, being sent (as is said) by Honorius to preach 
in England, promiseth him to travel to the uttermost borders thereof, 
and there to preach the gospel, where the name of Christ was never 
heard; thus he, setting forward in his journey, passeth through 
France, and so to the sea-side ; where he found a passage ready, and 
the wind served so fair, that he was called upon in such haste, that 
he bad no leisure to remember himself to take all things with him 
which he had to carry. At length, as he was on the sea sailing, and, 
almost in the middle course of his passage, he remembered himself 
of a pertain relic left behind him for haste, which Honorius had 

(1) Historia Jornalensis, Polychronicon. hb v. cap 12. 

(2) Now a village, nme miles S E. of Oxford, whence the see was moved to Lincoln by Remigius, 

A D 1078 —Ed. 

(3) “ Guido de Columna, Siculus, Edvardi I ^ sacrS expeditione reducis in regnum comes, auctor 
Chronici hbb. 36, item Histonae de Regibus Angliae, A c 1287’* Hoffman Fabian olten quotes 
him , in this case, however, he refers to “ the auctor of the floure of hystones ’* See Appendix —Ed 

(4) Bede, lib in. cap 7; Polychron. lib v cap. 13, Fabian, part v cap 133, 134. All the English 
chroniclers represent Kinegils, andnotUuiceline, as the person who founded and endowed the two 
bishoprics, and as Kenwalcus’s father ; so does Foxe himself at pp 344, 380 See Appendix —Ed. 

(5) WiSelmus, Anglus, Somersetensis, coenobii Malmsburiensis monachus, ordinis Benedict , 

bihliothecarius, et prsecentor, claruit circa ann. 1130; obiit anno 1143. De eo hajc nobiliss 
Savilius, quo nemo melius judicare poterat, “ Inter vetustissimos rerum no&trarum autores, et 
narrationis fide et judicii maturitate pnncipem locum tenet Gulielmus Malmsburiensis, homo, ut 
eraut ilia tempora, literate doc?us, qui septingentorum plus minus annorum res tanta lide et dili- 
gentiE pertexmt, at 6 nostris prope solus historic! munus explevisse videatur ” Cave, Hist. Lit 
— Eo. * • 

(6) Malmesburiens. lib. de Pontif Angl. , Cestrensis, lib v, ; Hist Joinalcnsis 
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THE MERCIANS CONVERTED. 


Bcciesia^- given him at his coming out. William of Malmesbury calleth it “ Cor- 
mstly, pomlia Historia Jomalensis calleth it Pallulam super quam corpus 

Christi consecraret,'''' which we call a corporas, or such a like thing ; and 

what else enclosed within it, I cannot tell. Here Birinus, in great 
sorrow, could not tell what to do : if he should have spoken to the 
heathen mariners to turn their course back again, they would have 
Birinius mocked him, and it had been in vain. Wherefore, as the stories 
th‘e^ write, he boldly step,peth into the sea, and walking on foot back 
sea wfth ao’ain, taketh with him that which was left behind, and so returneth 
to his company again, having not one thread of his garments wet.^ 
Of this miracle, or whether I should call it a fable rather, let the 
reader judge as he thinketh ; because it is not written in the Scrip- 
ture, we are not bound to believe it. But if it were true, it is then 
to be thought wrought of God, not for any holiness in the man or in 
the corporas, but a special gift for the conversion of the heathen, for 
whose salvation God suiffereth oft many wonders to be done. This 
Birinus, being received in the ship again with a great admiration of 
the mariners, who were therewith converted and baptized, was driven 
at last by the weather to the coast of the West-Saxons, where Kini- 
gils and his brother Quiciline above-mentioned did reign : which 
two kings the same time, by the preaching of Birinus, were converted 
and made Christian men, with the people of the country ; being before 
rude and barbarous. It happened the same time, when the aforesaid 
king should be christened, that Oswald (mentioned a little before) 
king of Northumberland was then present, and the same day married 
Kinigilsus’s daughter, and also was godfather to the king. 

King Os- Thus Oswald, after he had reigned nine years in such lioliliess and 
waid^n perfectness of life as is above specified, was slain at length in the field 
AD 643 called Maifield,® by wicked Penda, king of the Mercians; which Penda, 

length, after all his tyranny, was overcome and slain by Oswy, brother 
Mefcians Oswald, ncxt king after Oswald of Northumberland, notwithstand- 
ing he had thrice the people which Oswy had. This Penda, being a 
Sjig^of had three sons,Wolfer, Weda, andEgfrid.® To the second 

Northum. son Weda, Oswy had before-time married his daughter, by consent 
beriand. Penda his father; the which Weda, by help of Oswy, was 
made king of South-Mercia, the which lordship is severedfrom North- 
Thecon- Mercia by the river Trent. The same Weda, moreover, at what 
thrSfr-^ time he married the daughter of Oswy, promised to him that he would 
become a Christian man ; which thing he performed after the death of 
* Penda his father : but afterward, within three years of his reign, he 
was, by reason of his wife, slain. And after him the kingdom fell to 
S?t?hns the other brother ; who, being wedded to Ermenilda, 

tened ^ ’ daughter of Ercomhert, king of Kent, was shortly after christened ; 

so that he is counted the first christened king of Mercia. This Wol- 
AD. 66 i.fer conquered Kenwalc, king of the West-Saxons, and got the 
The East- of Wight, which after he gave to Sigbert,king of the East- Angles, 

wduSd condition he would be christened. And thus the East- Angles, 
to the which before had expulsed Mellitus their bishop, as is declared; reco- 
vered again the Christian faith under Sigbert their king, who, by the 

U) Hunting, bb ui. 

(2) Supposed to be Oswestry — Ea 

(3) Fabian, part v chap. 134 Weda is more correctly called Peda by Fo^:e, pp 317, 383 ; Peada by 
Mat. Westmon. p 120 , and also iu the Sa\on Chronicle, by Ingram. (Lond. 1823 ) a.d. 655. — Ed. 
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means of the aforesaid Wolfer, was reduced and baptized by Finian, socimas- 
the bishop. History, 

But to return again to Oswy, from whom we have a little digressed ; dg^y and 
of whom we showed before now he succeeded after Oswald in the oswm 
province of Bernicia, to whom also was joined Oswin, his cousin, over iSngrin 
the province of Deira, and there, with his fellow Oswy, reigned the 
space of seven years. This Oswin was gentle and liberal to his 
people, and no less devout toward God; who, upon a time, had given 
to Aidan, the bishop above-mentioned, a princely horse with the 
trappers, and all that appertained thereto, because he should not so 
much travel on foot, but sometimes ease himself withal.^ Thus Aidan, 
the Scottish bishop, as he was riding upon his kingly horse, by the 
way meeteth him a certain poor man, asking and craving his charity. 

Aidan, having nothing else to give him, lighted down and giveth to Example 
him his horse, trapped and garnished as he was.® The king under- 
standing this, and not contented therewith, as he was entering to 
dinner with the said Aidan, What meant you, father bishop,” said 
he, to give away my horse I gave you, unto the beggar ? Had not 
I other horses in my stable that might have served him well enough, 
but you must give away that which of purpose was picked out for 
you amongst the chiefest?” To whom the bishop made answer 
again, saying, or rather rebuking the king : “ What be these words, 

O king,” saith he, “ that you speak ? Why set you more price by a 
h^rse, which is but the fod of a horse, than you do by him which is 
the Son of Mary, yea, which is the Son of God ?” He said but this, 
when the king, forthwith ungirding his sword from about him (as he Example 
was then newly come in from hunting), falleth down at the feet of the ?y 
bishop, desiring him to forgive him that,^nd he would never after 
speak a word to him for any treasure he should afterward give away of 
his. The bishop, seeing the king so meekly affected, he then taking 
him up, and cheering him again with words, began shortly after to 
weep, and to be very heavy. His minister asking the cause thereof, 

Aidan answered in his Scottish language, saying to him : “ I weep,” 
saith he, “ for that this king cannot live long. This people is not 
worthy to have such a prince as he is, to reign amongst them.” And 
so, as Aidan said, it came to pass : for not long after, Oswy, the king oswin 
of Bernicia, disdaining at him, when Oswin either was not able, or not 
willibg to join with him in battle, caused him traitorously to be slain, murdered, 
And so Oswy, with his son Egfrid, reigned in Northumberland alone. 

In the time, and also in the house of this Oswy, king of Northum- 
berland, was a certain man named Benedict, who was the bringer-up Benedict 
of Bede from his youth, and took him to his institution when he was ?he^rmg- 
but seven years old, and so taught him during his life. This Bene- 
diet or Benet, descending of a noble stock and rich kin, and in good The use 
favour with Oswy, forsook service, house, and all his kindred, to serve 
Christ, and went to Rome (where he had been in his lifetime five brought 
times), and brought from thence books into monasteries, with other 
thing^which he thought then to serve for devotion. This Benedict, 
sumamed bishop, was the first that brought in the art and use of 

(1) This and the preceding sentence contain a confused mixture of three different pieces, of 
history see Appendix. See also mfri p 354, for the correct statement of the matter. — E d. 

(2) Note the -worthy liliftraUty in the king ; and no less in the bishop 

(3) Bedae Hist. Eccles Anglor. lib, lii, cap. 14. — En 



350 THE Q.UESTIOI>T OF EASTEE DISCUSSEH 

Ec€ie$tas- glazing into tliis land ; for, before that, glass windows were not known, 
jrSy. either in churches or in houses. 

In the reign of the aforesaid Oswy and Egfrid, his son, was Botulph, 

an abbot, who builded in the east part of Lincoln an abbey.^ Also 
Aidan, Finian, and Colman, three Scottish bishops of Northumberland, 
holy men, who held with the Britons against the Romish order for 
the keeping of Easter-day. Moreover, Cuthbert, J arurr\an, Cedda,® and 
Wilfrid, lived the same time ; whom as I judge to be bishops of holy 
conversation, so I thought it sufficient here only to name them. As 
touching their miracles where-for they were made saints in the pope’s 
calendar, seeing they are not written in the gospel, nor in my creed, 
but in certain old chronicles of that age, so they are no matter of my 
o quanta faith : notwithstanding, as touching their conversation, this I read, 
mutatio* credit, that the clergy, both of Britain and England, at 

that time plied nothing that was worldly, but gave themselves to 
preaching and teacliing the word of our Saviour, and followed the life 
that they preached by giving of good example.® And over that, as 
our histories accord, they were so void of covetousness, that they 
received no possessions or territories, but they were forced upon them. 

About this season, or not much before, under the reign of Oswy 
and Oswin, kings of Northumberland, another synod or council was 
holden against the Britons and the Scottish bishops, for the right 
observing of Easter, at Streancshalch.* At that time Agilbcrt, bishop 
of the West-Saxons, came to Northumberland, to institute W ijfnd 
abbot of Ripon, where this question for Eastcr-day began to be 
contro- moved : for Colman, then bishop of Northumberland, followed not 
aS the custom of Rome, nor of the Saxons, but followed the British and 
the Scottish bishops, his p;redecessors in the same see before. Thus, 
on the one side, was Colman, the archbishop of York, and Hilda, the 
abbess of Streaneshalch, which alleged for them the doings and 
examples of their predecessors, as Aidan and Finian, archbishops of 
that see of York before them, both godly and reverend bishops, and 
divers more, who had used always to celebrate the Easter from the 
1 4th day of the first month, till the 28th of the same : and specially, 
for that St. J ohn the evangelist, at Ephesus, kept and observed that 
day, etc. On the other side, was Agilbert, bishop of the West-Saxons, 
James, the deacon of Paulinus above-mentioned, Wilfrid, abbot of 
Ripon, and king Alfrid, Oswy’s son, with his queen, holding on the 
same side. The full contents of which disputation here followcth, 
Disputa- according as -in the story of Bede at large is described, with their 
tweej!" arguments on both sides, as ensueth,® etc. 

the nb- The question of Easter, and of shaving, and other ecclesiastical 
s'eottSh^ matters, being moved, it was determined, that in the abbey which is 
fo?Se ’ <^alled Streaneshalch, of the which Hilda, a devout woman, was abbess, 
Easter ^ coTivocatiou sliould be had, and this question there determined, 
and other To the which place came both the kings, the father and the son, 
ceremo- -bighop Colmau, with his clergy of Scotland, Agilbert, with Agatho 
AD 664. and Wilfrid, priests. James and Ronanus were on their "sides; 

(1) Fabian, part v. chap 134 (2) St. Chad 

{^) Beda, hb. iv. cap, 5, Polychron ; Jomalensia, Fabian. 

(4) A word which Bede states^ means '* The Bay of the Lighthouse,” now Whitby in York- 
shire. Fuller’® Church History, cent. vii. book 2, § 90, Ingram’s Sax. Chron. n.443 — E». 

(6) Ex Beda, hb. m cap. 25 , iv. 23 — En 
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Hilda the abbess, with her company, was on the Scottish part ; and JEccUnas- 
the reverend bishop Cedda was appointed prolocutor for both parties mstlry. 
in that parliament. King Oswy began first with an oration, declaring ~ 
that it was necessary for such as served one God, to live in one uni- 
form order ; and that such as looked for one kingdom in heaven should 
not differ in celebration of the heavenly sacraments, but should rather 
seek for the true tradition, and follow the same. This said, he com- 
manded his bishop Colman to declare what the rite and custom was 
in this behalf that he used, and from whence it had its original. 

Then Colman, obeying his prince’s commandment, said : 

^ “ The Easter which I observe, I received of my elders that sent me hither a coiman 
bishop, the which all our forefathers, being men of God, did celebrate in like speaketb. 
manner : and lest it should be contemned or despised of any man, it is mani- 
festly apparent to be the very same which the holy evangelist St, John (a disciple 
especially beloved of the Lord) did accustomably use in all churches and con- 
gregations where he had authority.” 

When Colman had spoken many things to this effect, the king wjfrid 
commanded Agilbert to declare his opinion in this behalf, and to 
show the order that he then used, from whence it came, and by what 
authority he observed the same. Agilbert requested the king that 
his scholar Wilfrid, a priest, might speak for him ; inasmuch as they 
both were of one opinion herein with the rest of his clergy, and that 
the said Wilfrid could utter his mind better and more plainly in the 
Ejiglish tongue, than he himself could by an interpreter.^ 

Then Wilfrid, at the king’s commandment, began on this sort, 
and said : 

The Easter which we keep, we have seen kept by all in Rome, where the Umver- 
holy apostles, Peter and Paul, did live and teac^ did suffer and were buried. , 
The same also is used in Italy and in France ; the which countries we have tra- ^ 
veiled in for learning, and have noted it to be celebrated of them all. In Asia 
also, and in Africa, in Egypt and in Greece, and finally in all the world, the 
same manner of Easter is observed that we use, save only by these here present 
with their accomplices, the Piets and the Britons ; the which, being the inhabit- 
ants of these two remote islands (and yet they not altogether agreeing), con- 
descend and strive foolishly in this order against the universal world,” 

To whom Colman replied, saying : 

. “ I marvel you will call this order ‘ foolish' that so great an apostle as was colman 
worthy 1^0 lie in the Lord’s lap, did use, whom all the world doth well know, to agam 
have lived most wisely.” 

And Wilfrid answered, 

** God forbid that I should reprove St. John of folly; who kept the rites of Wilfrid 
Moses’ law according to the letter, the church being yet Jewish in many points, replieth. 
and the apostles not as yet able to abdicate all the observances of the law before 
ordained of God. As for example, they could not reject images invented of the 
devil (the which all men that believe on Christ, ought of necessity to forsake and 
detest), lest they should he an offence to those Jews that were amongst the Gen- 
tiles. For this cause did St. Paul circumcise Timothy; for this cause did he Why Paul 
sacrifice in the temple, and did shave his head with Aquila and Priscilla, at 
Corinth,: all which things were done to none other purpose, than to eschew the Timothy, 
offence of the Jews. Hereupon also said James to Paul, ‘ Thou seest, brother, 
how many thousand Jews do believe, and all these be zedous (notwithstanding) 
of the law. Yet seeing the gospel is so manifestly preached in the world, it is 
not lawful for the faithful to be circumcised, neither to offer sacrifice of carn^ 

(1) Agilhert was a Frenchman,— Eu. 
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which distinction that you know not, by this may appear, for that you keep Eociesias- 
Easter before the full moon, i, e, on the thirteenth day. Or otherwise I can 
answer you touching your father Columba and his successors, whose order, you ^ 
say, you follow, moved thereto by their miracles, on this wise, ‘ that the Lord 
will answer to many that shall say in the day of judgment, that in his name they 
have prophesied and cast out devils, and have done many miracles,’ &c., ‘ that Theau- 
he never knew them.’ But God forbid that I should say so of your fathers; thontyof 
because it is much better to believe well of those we know not, than ill. Where- Souo be 
upon I deny not but they were the servants of God ; and holy men, which stuck to 
loved the Lord of a good intent, though of a rude simplicity : and I think that 
the order which they used in the Easter, did not much hurt them, so long as mSSies. 
they had none amongst them that could show them the right observation of the 
same for them to follow. For I think, if the truth had been declared unto ampkof 
them, they would as well have received it in this matter, as they did in others, them that 
But you and your fellows, if you refuse the order of the apostolical see, or 
rather, of the universal church, which is confirmed by the holy Scripture ; with- lack of 
out all doubt you do sin. And though your forefathers were holy men, is their teaching, 
fewness, being but a corner of an island, to be preferred before the universal th?m 
church of Jesus Christ, dispersed throughout the whole world And if which, 
Columba your father (and ours also, being a servant of Clirist Jesus) were 
mighty in miracles, is he therefore to be preferred before the piince of the holy wS not 
apostles? To whom the Lord said, ‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I follow, 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ; and I will 
give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

Wilfrid having thus ended his argument, the king said to Colman: 

‘‘ Is it true, that the Lord spake these things to St. Peter And 
Oolman answered, “ Yea.*” Then said the king, Can you declare 
anyt‘"J!ach power that the Lord gave to Columba.?” Colman an- 
swered, “ No.” Then quoth the king, “ Do both of you agree and 
consent in^this matter without any controversy, that these words were 
principally spoken to Peter, and that the Lord gave him the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven And they both anSwered, Yea.” Then The king 
concluded the king on this wise, Porsomuch as St. Peter is the dudeth. 
door-keeper of heaven, I will not gainsay him ; but, in that I am 
able, I will obey his orders in every point : lest when I come to the 
gates of heaven, he shut them against me.” 

Upon this simple and rude reason of the king, the multitude Mobile 
eftsoons consented, and wth them also Cedda was contented to give 
over; only Colman the Scot, being then archbishop of York, in dis- cumprin- 
pleasure left the realm, and departed into Scotland, carrying with vuigus. 
him the bones of Aidan.® And thus much concerning this matter 
of Easter. 

After the decease of Oswy, Egfrid his son was king after liim in Egfrador 
Northumiberland fifteen years. By this Egfirid Cuthbert was pro- Sngrf 
motcd to the bishopric of the Isle of Lindisfarne : and Wilfrid, who 
before had been archbishop of York, was displaced through the means land, 
of Theodore archbishop of Canterbury, and Cedda possessed that wiifnd 
see.® Wilfrid, when he w^as put out, went to Rome, and complained SLhop of 
of him to Agatho the bishop/ and was well allowed in some things. 

But the king and Theodore had there such proctors and friends, that 
he returned without speeding of his cause. Wherefore he returned into 

(1) Yea, sir, “ Suffragiaecclesiae non numeranda sunt, sed ponderanda.”— Aug. 

(2) Bede, lib iii. cap 25, 

(3) Malmesburien [pp. 263, 266 ] , Hunting, [p 336, edit Franc. 1601,] Fab. cap. 135, [p 121, 
edit 1811] 

(4) Agatho was pope, A o. 679 — 682. L’Art de V. des Dates.— En. 
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THE CONVEltSIOl^ OF THE S017TH-SAX0NS. 


Eeciesias^ the South-Saxons, and budded an abbey in Selesey, and preached unto 
sZtri,. the South-Saxons, fifteen years. The king of the South-Saxons at 

that time was Ethelwold, to whom we declared a little before^ that 

Wolfer king of the Mercians gave the Isle of Wight upon condition 
that he would be christened, and so was he baptized by Birinus 
the said Wolfer being his godfather, and son-in-law,® both in one 
day. Wherefore Wilfrid, now being licensed by Ethelwold the 
South- king, preached unto -his nobles and people of South-Sax, and con- 
c“vS?ed verted them to Christ. In the mean time of whose baptizing, the 
to Chris- rain which before they lacked three years together was given them 
tianfwth. whereby their great famine slacked, and the country was 

made fruitful, which before was dried up with barrenness insomuch 
that (as in some stories it is said) the people, penured with famine, 
would go forty together upon the [top of the] rocks [or] by the sea- 
side, and taking hands together, would throw themselves down, [or 
into] the sea.® Moreover, whereas they lacked before the art of 
fishing, the foresaad Wilfrid taught them how with nets to fish. 

The Isle And thus by process have we discoursed from time to time how 

ias?con- t)y what means the idolatrous people were induced to the true 
verted, faith of Clirist ; of whom the South-Saxons with the Isle of Wight 
were the last. 

After Egfrid, who was slain in the straits of Scotland, next suc- 
ceeded Alfrid his brother, and bastard son to Oswy, and reigned 
eighteen or nineteen years in Northumberland. This Alfrid restored 
again the foresaid Wilfrid to the see of York, whom his brotEerhad 
before expelled and put in Cedda. Notwithstanding, the same king 
within five years after expulsed the said Wilfrid again, and so went 
Wilfrid he to Rome ; but at length by Osred his successor was placed again 
tS^York. ill the archbishopric of York, and Cedda was by Theodore ordained 
Mercia bishop of Mercia. The which province of Mercia the said Theodore, 
mto’five archbishop of Canterbury, by the authority of the synod holden at 
bishop- ' Hatfield, did after divide into five bishoprics ; that is, one to 
AD. 680. Chester, the second to Worcester, the third to Lichfield, the fourth 
to Cedema® in Lindsey, the fifth to Dorchester, which was after 
translated to Lincoln. 

Thewick- Near about this time in the year of our Lord 66fi, the detestable 
sect of Mahomet began to take strength and place.^ Although 
Polychronicon, differing a little in years, accounteth the beginning 
of this sect somewhat before, but the most diligent searchers of them 
which write now, refer it to this year, which well agreeth with the 
number of that beast signified in the Apocalypse, that is, 666. 
Of this Mahomet came the kingdom of Agarens (whom he after 
named Saracens), to whom he gave sundry laws, patched of many 
sects and religions together; he taught them to pray ever to the 


(1) See above, p. 348 — Ed. 

(2) Brompton mentions Biiinus as having officiated on this occasion. — E d. 

(3) There is no authonty for this : Wolfer became “ patnnus ” to Ethelwold, but no more . pos- 
sibly our author was thinking of the baptism of Kmigils, suprd pp. 347, 348 .— Ed. 

t4) H. Hunting lib. lii. p. 334 —Ed. 

(6) Bede, lib iv. 13 ; whence several words wanting in the text are supplied, to make the sense 
clear. — Ed. 

(6) Called “ Oedema” in Fabian, p 122. “ Lindeseia apud^ideneiam Sidnacester apud Lin- 
colmenses ohm celehrem. (Wilkins, Concil. Magnae Brit. tom. i. p. 51.) About this time (678) 
Ecgfride founded another bishopric at Sydnacester in Lincolnshire, near the Humber.'' — Inett’s 
History of the English Church, vol. i p 90 .— Ed.^ 

(7) Mahomet himself died a d 632.— Ed 
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south ; and as we keep the Sunday, so they keep the Friday, which Mccustas- 
they call the day of Venus. He permitted them to have as many mstory 

wives as they were able to maintain ; to have as many concubines as 

they listed; to abstain from the use of wine, except on certain 
solemn days in the year ; to have and worship only one God omni- 
potent, saying that Moses and the prophets were great men, but 
Christ was greater, and greatest of all the prophets, as being born of 
the Virgin Mary by the power of God, without man’s seed, and at 
last was taken up to heaven ; but was not slain, but another in his 
likeness for him ; with many other wicked blasphemies in his law 
contained. At length this kingdom of the Saracens began to be con- 
quered of the Turks, and in process of time wholly subdued to them.^ 

But now to return again to the time of our English Saxons. In 
this mean season Theodore was sent from Italy into England by 
Vitalian the pope, to be archbishop of Canterbury, and with him 
divers other monks of Italy, to set up here in England Latin service, 
masses, ceremonies, litanies, with such other Romish ware, &c. This 
Theodore, being made archbishop and metropolitan of Canterbury, xheo- 
began to play the Rex,” placing and displacing the bishops at his 
pleasure. As for Cedda and Wilfrid, archbishops of York, he 
thrust them both out, under the pretence that they were not lawfully 
consecrated; notwithstanding they were sulBciently authorized by 
their kings, and were placed against their wills. Wherefore Wilfrid, 
as i^efore touched, went up to Rome, but could have no redress, of 
his cause. Yet to show what modesty this Wilfrid used against his 
enemy, being so violently molested as he was, because the words of his 
complaint are expressed in William of Malmesbury, I thought here 
to express the same both for the commendarion of the party, and also 
for the good example of others, in case any such there be whom good 
examples will move to well-doing. This Wilfrid therefore, having 
such injury and violence offered unto him by the hands of Theodore, 
although he had just cause to do his uttermost, yet in prosecuting 
his complaint how he tempered himself, what words of modesty he 
used, rather to defend his innocency than to impugn his adversary, by 
this his suggestion offered up to the bishop of Rome may appear ; 
whose words in effect were these. “ How it chanceth that Theodore 
the mos4 holy and reverend archbishop (myself being alive in the see, 
which* I, though unworthy, did rule and dispose) hath of his own 
authority, without the consent of any bishop (neither having any 
simple voice agreeing to the same), ordained three bishops, I had 
rather pass over in silence than to stir any further therein, because 
of the reverence of that man ; and no less thought I it my duty so to 
do. The which man, for that he hath been directed by the see 
apostolical, I will not, nor dare not, here accuse,” etc.*^ Thus the 
cause of the said Wilfrid, albeit it was sufficiently known in the court 
of Rome,® to be well allowed for just and innocent, yet it was not then 

(1) ExP^lychron ; Giraldo Cambriensi ; Stephano CantuariensL 

(2) “ Quid autem accident, ut Theodorus saactiss archiepiscopus (me superstite in sede, qaam 
licet indignus dispensabam) absque consensu cujushbet episcopi ex sua autbontate (mea humili^ 
tate non acquiescente) ordxnavent tres episcopos oraittexe raagis quam urgere, pro ejusdem vxn 
reverentia, condecet. Quern quHem,' pro eo quod ab hac apostolicse sedis summitate directus est,. 
accusare non audeo,” &c. Guli. Malmesburiensis, lib. i de gestis pontif. Anglorum. [p 196> edit. 

1601 ,— Ed ] 

(3) The cause of an archb.*^)! York's death, according to the metrical relation in that rare volume, 
the “ Missale ad usum Eccles, Eboracensis,” (Pansj^is, 1533) is remarkable on several accounts We 

A A 2 
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redressed : in such estimation was this Theodore then among the 
Romans.^ Upon this controversy of these two bishops I may well 
here infer the words of William of Malmesbury, not unworthy in my 
mind to be noted, which be these in his story. “ In the which 
Theodore,” saith he, “ the weak and miserable infirmity of man be 
seen and also lamented : considering, that although a man be never 
so holy, yet in the same man is found something, whereby it may 
be perceived that he hath not utterly put off all his stubborn con- 
ditions,” etc.^ 

In the time of this Theodore, and by the means of him, a pro- 
vincial synod was holden at Thetford,® mentioned in the story of 
Bede :* the principal contents whereof were these : 

1. That Easter-day should be uniformly kept and observed through the whole 
realm, upon one certain day, videlicit prima, 14 luna mensis primi*® 

2. That no bishop should intermeddle within the diocese of another, 

3. That monasteries consecrated unto God should be exempt, and free from 
the jurisdiction of the bishops. 

4. That the monks should not stray from one place (that is, from one monas- 
tery to another), without the license of their abbot; but to keep the same 
obedience which they promised at their first entering. 

5. That no clergyman should forsake his own bishop, and be received in any 
other place, without letters commendatory of his own bishop. 

6. That foreign bishops and clergymen coming into the realm,® should he 
content only with the benefit of such hospitality, as should be ofered them : 
neither should intermeddle any further within the precinct of any bishopf«»ith- 
out his special permission. 

7. That synods provincial should he kept within the realm twice ayear.^ 

8. That no bishop should prefer himself before another, but must observe the 
time and order of his consecigation. 

9. That the number of bishops should be augmented, as the number of the 
believers increaseth.® 

10. That no marriage should be admitted, but that which was lawful , no 
incest to he suffered ; neither any man to put away his wife for any cause, 
except only for fornication — after the rule of the gospel. And these be the 
principal chapters of that synod, &c. 

In tlie next year following^ was the sixth general council kept at 

give it as prosaically printed, but -without the contractions, and without being 'answerable for some 
offences against grammar, intelligibility, &c. 

“ Eboracum praesul redit, pontis casus nullum Isedit de tot turbae millibus. In octavis Penthe- 
costea quidam malignantur hostes in eum pacifice. Et ut ipsum pnvent vita celebrairies achonita 
propinant in calice Toxicatura prophams ille potus ille panis, per quern pent toxicuim Ambo 
praesul amplexerat ut per unum monatur et vivat per reliquum. Vivit raonturque quidem , sed 
non agunt circa idem femnentum et azima. Corpus obit prse fermento, azimorum ahmento vege- 
tatur aijima. Virus bibit nocuum, nsumque perpetuum brevi mercans lachryma. Mortem subit 
optimara dum sacrando victimam, lit et ipse victima 0 Willielme, martyr Christi, per eundem 
quern bibisti sahitaris calicem, fer solamen mundo tnsti, et quern tibi placuisti nobis placa judicem.” 
As the volume, from which this extract is made, is so rare that Sir H. Nicholas (p'^94) doubts 
whether any perfect copy exists, but in the library of St John’s Col Cambridge, its introduction 
may be excused. The 8th of June is the day dedicated to the archbishop’s memory, and his troubles 
seem to have had much in common -vnth those of Wilfrid ~Ed. 

(1) Bede, lib v. c. 20. 

(2) XJbi videri et doleri potest humana miseria, quod videlicet quantumlibet quis sanctitate 
polleat, non ad plenum pervicaces mores exuat,” &c. Guli. Malmes. de gestis pontif. Anglomm 
Ub. ; Polychron. lib. v, cap 19. 

(3) “ Hertford,” according to Bede, who has “ Herudford.” The exact words in the first canon, as 
given by Bede, and Mat. West, (p 122, edit. 1601) are, “domimea post decimam quartam lunam 
pnmi mensis.” Both these writers give “ Herudford” or “ Hertford,” anno 673, as the seat ol this 
council ; though TlietifoTd is very briefly mentioned by Hen. Hunting, p. 318. Mr. Sormes, ” Hist, 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” thinks Hertford was decidedly the place.— E», 

(4) Bede, lib. iv, cap 6. 

(5) * e. on the Sunday after the fourteenth moon of the first month.— E d. 

(6) “ Bishops and clergymen, when travellmg.” Bede.— E d.’" 

(7) Altered to once a year, on the calends of August, at Clovesho.— E d. 

(8) This canon was thrown out —Ed. 

<9) Rather, in the year following the council of Hatfield; see p. 364,— Ed 
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Constantinople, whereat this Theodore was also present ' under pope :Ecciestas- 
Agatho : where marriage was permitted to Greek priests, and for- jySry, 
bidden to the Latin. In this council the Latin mass was first openly 
said by John bishop of Porto, the pope’s legate, before the patriarch 
and princes at Constantinople, in the temple of St. Sophia. 

After the decease of AlMd king of Northumberland (from whom a.d. ros 
it was digressed) succeeded his son Osredj reigning eleven years, after 
whom reigned Kenred two years, and next Osrioafter him eleven years. 

In the time and reign of these four kings of Northumberland, king The king^ 
Iva or Ina reigned in West-Sax ; vrho, succeeding after Cadwallader 
the last king of Britons,^ began his reign about the year of our ® alX 
Lord 689, and reigned with great valiantness over the West- 
Saxons the term of thirty-seven years : concerning whose acts and wars 
maintained against the Kentish-Saxon and other kings, because I have 
not to intermeddle withal, I refer the reader to other chroniclers. 

About the sixth year of the reign of this Ina, or Ine, Polychronicon® st. cuth- 
and others make mention of one Cuthlacus, whom they call St. Outh- poptsh 
lake, a confessor, who, about the four-and-twentieth year of his age, 
renouncing the pomp of the world, professed himself a monk in the 
abbey of Repingdon and, the third year after, went to Orowland, 
where he led the life of an anchorite. In the which isle and place of 
his burying was budded a fair abbey, called afterward, for the great 
resort and gentle entertainment of strangers, “ Crowland the cour- 
te^us.” ® But why this Cuthlake should be sainted for his doings, teous?^" 
I see no great cause ; as neither do I think the fabulous miracles 
reported of him to be true : as where the vulgar people are made to 
believe that he enclosed the devil in a boiling pot, and caused wicked 
spirits to erect up houses ; with such other^fables and lying miracles, 

Among which lying miracles also may be reckoned that which the”““®®' 
stories mention in the eleventh year of the reign of Ina to be done 
of one Brithwald or Drithelme, who, being dead a long season, was 
restored to life again, and told many wonders of strange things that 
he had seen, causing thereby great alms and deeds of charity to be 
done of the people : and so he, disposing of his goods given in three 
parts, went to the abbey of Melrose, where he continued the rest of 
L life.® 

Moreover, about the sixteenth year of the said Ina, Ethelred 
king^of Mercia, after he had there reigned thirty years, was made amadefb- 
monk, and, after, abbot of Bardney. 

(1) Some think tins a mistake, arising from the circumstance of two different councils having 

been held*much about the same time, namely, this at Constantinople, and another at Hedtfeld 
(see Bede, hb. iv. c 1 7) under the presidency of Theodore of Canterbury, and upon the same subject 
— ^the heresy of Eutyches. There were several Asiatic bishops of the name of Theodorus present 
at the Constantinopohtan council, and some deputies from England, among whom, in 681, thts 
Theodore might have been present (See Dupin’s Rec Eccles. Hist vol vi p 66.) Malmesbury 
states of pope Agatho, that he assembled a council of fifty bishops, etc “in basilica Salvatoris, quee 
appellatur p. 263, edit Francof. 1601. According to Labb6, Concill (tom vi. c 579} 

a council was held at Rome in the Basilica Constantmiana in 680, under Agatho, having reference 
to disputes with England. For the subsequent remark about the permission of marriage, the 13th 
canon of the Quinisext council (A.n 691) is probably alluded to “ Labbe. Concill.” tom. vi. col. 

1147— Ed. 

(2) The English historians distinguish between Cadwallader, the last king of the Britons, and 
Ceadwalla, king of the West-Saxons, whom they state to have been a lineal descendant of Cerdic, 

See supra., p. 846, note (3 ).— Ed. 

(3) Polychron, lib v. cap 21. (4) Repton in Derbyshire.— E d 

(5) Ingulphi Hist. p. 872, edit* Franc. 1601 , and Matt West p. 135 —Ed. 

(6) V^at strange sights this Brithwald or Dntbelme did see after his death, read the ninth book' 
of Henry Huntingdon. [Huntingdon’s History was written in twelve books. “ Quatuor postenores 
in duobus co^cibus MSS. ll^bliothecas Lambethanse asservantur. Nempe Nonus agit ‘ de Sanctis 
Angliae eorumque miraculis/ ad verbura fere ex Bedse histoni translatus.” Cave — Ed.] 
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Ecciems- . Aiid aboiit the eigliteentli year of the reign of Ina died the worthy 
and learned bishop Aldelm, first abbot of Malmesbury, afterwards 

bishop of Sherborne, of whom William of Malmesbury writeth plen- 

teously with great commendation and that not unworthily, as I 
suppose : especially for the noble praise of learning and virtue in 
him above the rest of that time (next after Bede) ; as the great 
number of books and epistles, with poems by him set forth, will 
Lyiiiff declare. Although, concerning the miracles which the said author 
miracles, g^gcribeth to liiiu ; as first, in causing an infant of nine days old to 
speak at Rome, to declare® pope Sergius, who was then suspected 
the father of the said child ; also in hanging his casule upon the sun- 
beams ; item, in making whole the altar-stone of marble brought from 
Rome ; item, in drawing a-length one of the timber pieces, which 
went to the building of the temple in Malmesbury ; item, in saving 
the mariners at Dover — ^as concerning these and such other miracles, 
which William of Malmesbury to him attributeth, I cannot consent 
Lying to him therein ; but think rather the same to be monkish devices, 
SpSJS. forged upon their patrons to maintain the dignity of their houses. 
Maimes- And as the author was deceived (no doubt) in believing such fables 
co“S. himself, so may he likewise deceive us, through the dexterity of his 
Sr style and fine handling of the matter ; but that further experience 
style. hath taught the world now-a-days more wisdom, in not believing 

Aldelm, sucli practices. This Aldelm was bishop of Sherborne ; which see 
Sun, after was united to the see of Winchester : in which church of Wm- 
bishop Chester the like miracles also are to be read of bishop Adelwold and 
St. Swithin, whom they have canonized likewise for a saint. ^ 

St Joim Moreover, near about the five and twentieth of Ina, by tie report 
of^Bever- St. J oliii of Bcvi^rley, who was then archbishop of Y ork, died, 

A.D 721. and was buried at the porch of the minster of Deirwood or Beverley. 
In the which porch it is recorded in some chronicles,^ that as the said 
John upon a time was praying, being in the porch of St. Michael m 
York, the Holy Ghost, in the similitude of a dove, sat before him 
upon the altar, in brightness shining above the sun. This brightness 
being seen of others, first cometh one of his deacons running unto the 
porch, who, beholding the bishop there standing in his prayers, and 
all the' place replenished with the Holy Ghost, was stricken with the 
light thereof, having all his face burnt, as it were, with liot Jburning 
fire. Notwithstanding, the bishop by and by cured the face of his 
deacon again, charging them (as the story saith) not to publish what 
Another lie had scen during his life time. Which tale seemeth as true as that 
fabifof we read in Polychronicon about the same time done of St.^Bgwm, 
st Egwin. abbot of Evesnam and bishop of Worcester (then called Wicts);^ 

(1) Gull Malmesb. lib. y de Pontif. '[Foxe must have obtained this from MSS as the fifth 
book does not appear in the later edition of this writer It will be found in Gale’s collection, tom 
iii and a strong eulogium upon Aldhelm m the secular part of Malmesbury’s history, p. 13 See 
also Fabian, pt vi. p. 159 — Ed ] 

(2) “ Declare ” obsolete for “ to dear, to free from obscurity,” Johnson it seems to be used here 

sensu forensi, for “ dedaritor” (according to Jacob's Law Diet.) is an action, whereby we pray 
something to be declared tn our favour, Malmesbury says—** Infantem allatum, vix duni novem 
a matre dierum, baptismi lavacro pnus iunovavit [Adelmus], sciscitatus est deinde pulSlic6, utrum 
vulgi opinio conveniret ventati de patre. Pusiolus in vocem absolutissimam couatus, nodum du- 
bietatis abrupit, sanctum et immaculatum esse Sergmm, nunquam lUum mulieri communicasse.” 
Fabian says, “ the childe answered unto certain questions and clered the bishop of Kome of that 
'tnme.”— E d. ^ 

(3) Bede says a. d. 721, lib. v. cap. 2—6 (4) Ex Historia Jornalensi “ de Regibus NorthumD ” 

(5) Fabian, partvi.c 141, has “ Wykcies,” butPalgiave has “ Huiccus ” See ” Hist Anglo-Sax." 

p SS —Ed. 
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who upon a time, when he had fettered both his feet in irons fast BccUsias- 
locked for certain sins done in his youth, and had cast the key thereof iiZfry 
into the river, afterward a fish brought the key again into the ship, 
as he was sailing homeward fi:om Rome.^ 

But to leave these monkish phantasies, and return to the right 
course again of the story : in the time of this foresaid Ina, began first 
the right observing of Easter-day to be, kept of the Piets and of the 
Britons. In the observation of which day (as is largely set forth in 
Bede and Polychronicon®) three things are necessary to be observed : 
first, the full moon of the first month, that is, of the month of March ; 
secondly, the Dominical letter ; thirdly, the equinoctial day, which 
equinoctial was wont to be counted in the Eastern nations, and espe- 
cially among the Egyptians, to be about the seventeenth day of 
March. So that the full moon on the equinoctial day, or after the a general 
equinoctial day, being observed, the next Dominical day following 
that fiill moon is to be taken for Easter-day. Wherein are diligently 
to be noted two things : first, the fulness of the moon must be per- of Easter- 
fectly full, so that it be the beginning of the third week of the moon, 
which is the fourteenth or fifteenth day of the moon. Secondly, it 
is to be noted, that the said perfect fulness of the moon, beginning 
the third week, must happen either in the very evening of the equi- 
noctial day, or after the equinoctial day : for else, if it happen either 
on the equinoctial day before the evening, or before the equinoctial 
day, then it belongeth to the last month of the last year, and not to 
ffid^first month of the first year, and so serveth not to be observed.® 

This rite and usage in keeping Easter-day being received in the 
Latin cnurch, began now to take place among the Piets and Britons, 
through the busy travail of Theodore and, Cuthlake, but namely* of 
Egbert the holy monk,® as they term him, and of Oeolfrid abbot of 
Jarrow® in Northumberland, who wrote to Narcanus, or Naitonus 
the king of Piets, concerning the same : who also among other things why 
writeth of the shaven crowns of priests, saying, that it was as necessary 
for the vow of a monk, or the degree of a priest, to have a shaven 
crown for restraint of their lust, as for any Christian man to bless 
him against spirits, when they come upon him.^ The copy of which 
letter, as it is in Bede, I have here annexed, not for any great reason 
thereij} contained, but only to delight the reader with some pastime, 
in seeing the fond ignorance of that monkish age. The copy of the 
letter thus proceedeth.® 

Of the Shaving of Priests : copied from a Monkish Letter of Elfrid 
[of*Ceolfrid] to King Naiton, for the Shaving of Priests’ crowns. 

Concerning the shaving of priests (whereof also you^ desired me to write unto Much 
you), I exhort you that it be decently observed, according to the Christian faith. 

We are not ignorant indeed that the apostles were not all shaven after one provedT 
manner, neither doth the catholic church at this day agree in one uniform 
manner of shaving, as they do in faith, hope, and charity. Let us consider the 
former time of the patriarchs, and we shall find that Job (an example of 
patienqp), even in the very point of his afflictions, did shave his head ; and so 

(1) Ranulphus m Polychron. lib. v. cap. 23 [citing Malmesbuiy, p. 284 .— Ej>.] 

(2) Bede, lib. v. cap. 21, de Gestis Angl. ; Polychron. lib. v. cap. 22. 

(3) This rule of Easter seeineth to be taken out of the book of Numbers. And they going out of 
Ramisse the fifteenth day of tie first month, the next day after held their Easter, etc. 

(4) See suprd, p. 1, note (1).— En. (5) Ingram’s Sax. Chron. a d. 716.— Ej> 

(6) Malms p 22.— Ed.* - (7) Bede de Gest Hb. v. cap, 21 .— Ed. 

(8) The following translation has been revised from the original — Ed. 
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proved also, that in the time of his prosperity, he used to let his hair grow. 
And Joseph an excellent doctor and executor^ of chastity, humility, piety, and 
other virtues, when he was delivered out of prison and servitude, was shaven 
whereby it appeareth, that whilst he abode in ijrison he was unshaven. Behold, 
both these, being men of God, did use an order in the habit of body one contrary 
to the other, whose consciences notwithstanding within did well agree in the 
like grace of virtues. But to speak truly and freely, the difference of shaving 
hurteth not such as have a pure faith in the Lord, and sincere charity towards 
their neighbour : especially for'that there was never any controversy amongst 
the catholic fathers about* the diversity thereof ; as there hath been of the differ- 
ence of the celebration of Easter, and concerning matters of faith. But of all 
these shavings that we find, either in the church or elsewhere, there is none in 
mine opinion so much to be followed and embraced, as that which he used on his 
head, to whom the Lord said, * Thou art Peter, 2 and upon this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it : and 1 will give 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ And contrariwise there is no shaving 
so much to be abhorred and detested, as that which he used, to whom the said 
St. Peter said, ^ Thy money perish with thee : because thou thinkest to possess 
the gift of God by money, therefore thy part and lot is not in this word.’ 
Neither ought we to be shaven on the crown, only because St. Peter was so 
shaven, but because Peter was so shaven in remembrance of the Lord’s passion. 
Therefore we that desire by the same passion to be saved, must wear the sign 
of the same passion with him upon the top of our head, which is the highest 
part of our body. For as every church, because it is made a church by the 
death of the Saviour, doth use to hear the sign of the holy cross on the foiehead, 
that it may the better by the defence of that banner be kept from the invasions 
of evil spirits and by the often admonition thereof be taught to crucify the 
flesh with the concupiscence of the same ; in like manner it behoveth such as 
have the vows of monks, and degrees of the clergy, to bind themselves witlva 
stricter hit of continency for the Lord’s sake. And as the Lord bare a 
of thorns on his head m his passion, whereby he took and carried away from 
us the thorns and pricks of our sins ; so must every one of us, by shaving our 
heads, show ourselves willing patiently to beai, and uillingly to suffer the 
mocks and scorns of the world for big sake ; and that we expect to receive the 
crown of eternal life, which (Sod hath promised to all that love him ; and that, 
for the gaining thereof, we contemn both the adversity and the prosperity of 
this world.^ But the shaving which Simon Magus used, what faithful man 
doth not detest, together with his magical art ? the which at the first appearance 
hath a show of a shaven crown, but if you mark his neck, you shall find it 
curtailed in such wise, as you will say, it is rather meet to be used of the 
Simonites, than of Christians. Such, indeed, of foolish men be thought woithy 
of the glory of the eternal crown ; whereas indeed for their ill living, they are 
worthy not only to be deprived of the same, but also are doomed to eternal 
punishment. I speak not this against them that use this kind of shaving, and 
live catholicly in faith and good works ; for surely I believe there be divers of 
them be very holy and godly men ; amongst the w'hich is Adamnan, the abbot 
and worthy priest of the Columbians who, when he came ambassador from his 
country unto king Aldfrid, desired gieatly to see our monastery ; where he 
declared a wonderful wisdom, humility, and religion both in his manners and 
words. Amongst other talk, I asked him, “ Why, holy brother, do yoH, that 
believe to come to the crown of life that shall never have an end, use, by a habit 
contrary to your belief, the image of a crown on your head, which is terminated 
or rounded ? And if you seek," quoth I, “ the fellowship of St. Peter, why do 
you use the fashion of his crown whom St. Peter did accurse, and not of his 
rather with whom you desire to live eternally ?” Adamnan answered, saying, 
“ Know right well, brother, that though I use Simon’s manner of shaving, after 
the custom of mjr country, yet notwithstanding do I detest, and with all my 
heart abhor, his infidelity j and I desire to imitate the footsteps of thp most 


(1) How provetli lie that the apostles Job and Joseph were shaven ? 

(2) See how these shavelings would father their shaving upon Peter, which is neither found 111 

approved story, hut only in painted clothes ^ 

(3) How doth the sight of the cross defend churches from evil spirits, when it cannot keep them 

from evil priests > jt » r 

rwiti ^ “ doth teach men patience in suflfermg, how co'Jneth it that we see none 

more waspish and ireful than these shorn generations of monlush v ipers ^ 
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blessed prince of the apostles as far forth as my littleness will extend,*’ Then Eccimaa- 
said I, “ I believe it is so : but then let it be apparent that you imitate those things 
which the apostle Peter did from the bottom of your heart, by using the same 
upon your face, that you know he did : for I suppose your wisdom under- 
standeth, that it is right decent to differ in the tiimming your face or shaving, ward 
from him whom in your heart you abhor : and contrariwise, that, as you desire 
to imitate the doings of him whom you desire to have a Mediator between God tians 
and you,^ so it is meet you imitate the manner of his apparel and shaving.” ought not 
Thus much said I to Adamnan, who seemed then well to like our churches ; 
and showed how much he had profited from seeing the statutes of our churches, ed doers, 
when, returning into Scotland, he by his preaching brought numbers of that The Scot- 
nation over to the catholic observance of the pascal time ; though he was not 
yet able to gain the consent of the monks m the island of Hii,® over whom he and the 
presided. He endeavoured also to have reformed their manner of shaving, if English 
he had been able. And now, 0 king, I exhort your wisdom to labour with Sfferm 
your people, over whom the King of kings and Lord of lords hath made you their 
governor, to imitate likewise in all these points the catholic and apostolic slaving, 
church. So shall it come to pass, that at the end of this your temporal kingdom, 
the most blessed prince of the apostles shall open to you and yours the gates of 
the heavenly kingdom, together with the other elect of God.® The grace of the 
Eternal King preserve you, most dearly beloved son in Christ, long time to 
reign over us, to the peace of us all. 

When this letter was read before king Naiton with other of his 
learned men, and diligently translated into his proper language, he 
seemed to rejoice very much at the exhortation thereof ; insomuch 
that, rising up from among his noblemen, he kneeled on the ground, 
asd gave God thanks that he had deserved to receive so worthy a 
present out of England ; and so caused forthwith, by public procla- 
mation, the circles or revolutions of nineteen years to be written out, 
learned^'and observed throughout all the provinces of the Piets, sup- 
pressing the erroneous circles or revolution^ of eighty-four years that 
had been used there. For all the ministers of the altar and all monks 
were shaven on the crown ; and all the people rejoiced for having 
been put under the new discipline of the most blessed prince of the 
apostles, St. Peter, and under his protection.^ 

By this monkish letter above-prefixed (void of all Scripture, of all a note 
probation and truth of history) thou mayest note, gentle reader, how nislfthe^ 
this vain tradition of shaven crowns hath come up, and upon how 
light and trifling occasion : which in very deed was none other but 
the dreaming phantasies of monks of that time, falsely grounded upon 
the 'fexample of Peter, when by no old monument of any ancient re- 
cord they can ever prove either Peter or Simon Magus to have been 
shaven. Moreover, in the said letter also is to be noted, how the 
Scottkh clergy at that season, did wear no such priestly crowns as 
pur English churchmen then did. 

But to cut ofif this matter of shaving (more worthy to. be laughed at 
than to be storied), let us now again return where we left at king Iva 
or Ina, of whom William of Malmesbury and Fabian in his chronicle 
do record,® that when the foresaid Ina had ruled the West-Saxons by 
the term of thirty-seven years, by the importunate persuasion and 
subtle'policy of his wife Ethelburga he was allured to go to Rome, 
there to be made a monk. Which Ethelburga, after she had a long 

(1) There is but one Mediator beUireen God and man, Christ Jesus. 

(2) Icombkill or Iona — En. 

(3) If Peter shall let th% elect of God into heaven, Christ then serveth in little stead. 

(4) Bede, ibid —En (5) Fabian, part v cap 141, Guil Maimesb. de Reg p 15.— En. 
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DOINGS OF INA, KING OF WEST-SAXONS; 

Ecciesias^ time kboiircd him to leave the world, and could not bring about her 
H^y, purpose ; upon a season, when the king and she had rested them in 

a fair palace richly hanged, and were upon the morrow thence de- 

Ethei-^^’ parted, she, by her commandment, caused the palace to be reple- 
nishcd with all kind of filth and dung, and hogs and wild beasts 
pe^suad- therein to be laid, as well in the chambers, as other houses of office ; 
LsbSa and in their own chamber where they did lie, there was a sow laid 
monTt. with her young pigs. 'And when she knew that this palace was thus 
deformed, being a certain space out of the town, she besought the 
king to visit the said palace. And when she had brought him there- 
unto, she said to him, “ I pray you, my lord, behold now this house, 
where are now the rich tapets and clothes of gold and silk, and other 
The rich apparel, that we left here this other day ? And where be the 
he^d^ofa delicacies and pleasant servitors and costly dishes, that you and I 
woman, j^tely Were served with ? Be not all these passed and gone ? My 
lord,” said she, “ in like manner shall we vanish away, as suddenly 
as you see these worldly things be passed ; and our bodies, which 
now be delicately kept, shall fall and turn into the filth of the earth. 
Wherefore have in mind my words that bcfore-timc to you I have 
often showed and told, and busy you to purchase that palace that 
ever shall endure in joy, without transmutation.” 

S”|ning nieans of these and other words the queen turned so the king’s 
hisliug? mind, that shortly after he resigned the governance of his kingdom 
to^Rome? uuto Ethelard his nephew ; and, for the love of Christ, took on JiifA 
comes% of a poor man, and, setting apart all the pomp and pride of 

monk, this wicked world, associated himself in the fellowship of popr men, 
and travelled to Rome with great devotion, when he had been king 
burga the West-Saxous (as beforo^ is said) thirty-seven years. After whose 
queen, departing, the said Ethelburga, his wife, went unto Barking, seven 
miles from London, where, in the nunnery of Barking, before of 
Erkenwald [bishop of London] founded, she continued and ended 
the rest of her life, when she had been abbess of the place a certain 
time. The said Malmesbury in his story also testifieth, that this 
Ina was the first king that granted a penny of every fire-house 
penSfirst tliiough his dominion to be paid unto the court of Rome ; which 
InTpa^d was called Romescot, or Peterpence,' and long after was 

to Rome, paid in many places of England. 

This Ina, like as for his time he was worthy and valiant in his 
The laws acts, so was he the first of the Saxon kings (that I read of) which set 
kmg^na couutry : the rehearsal of which laws, to the 

for his number of fourscore and odd, were not unprofitable here to be in- 
peop^. together with other laws of the West-Saxon kings after him, 

before the time of William the Conqueror ; in case it were not for 
the length and prolixity of this present volume. ** And thus much 
concerning the reign of Ina, king of the West-Saxons, by the way. 
Now to repair again to the course of Northumberland kings, some- 
intermitted. 

North- Next unto the foresaid Osric, followed Celulf, whom lie had 
SSdf' adopted, brother to Kenred above-specified.® This Celulf, as he was 
himself learned, so were in his time divers learned men then flourishing 

(1) Matt West pp 1S7, 149, the Saxon Chronicle, a.d 1095— 

(2) See infr^, vol. li p. 89 —Ed. (8) gee above, p. 357.— Ed. 
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in England, among whom was Bede, who unto the same king Celulf EceieHas- 
offered his story, intituled, “Anglorum Historia,’’ not only to be stifry. 
ratified by his authority, but also to be amended, as Malmesbury 
writeth/ by his knowledge and learning. 

And forsomuch as I have here entered into the mention of Bede, A.D.r29. 
a man of worthy and venerable memory ; because of the certifying ^|ede 
of the truth of that man, and for that I see aU writers (as touching 
his life) do not agree, some saying that he was no Englishman born : 

I thought so much to report of him, as I find by his own words tes- 
tified of himself in the latter end of his Ecclesiastical History of 
England, offered to the said Celulf above-mentioned, the words of 
whom be these. 

‘‘ Thus much, by the help of God, I, Bede, the servant of Christ, 
and priest of the monastery of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul 
at Wiremuth and Gurwum,^ have compiled and digested concerning 
the ecclesiastical history of Britain, and especially of the English 
nation.” And so the same Bede, proceeding further in his narration, 
declareth that he, being bom® in the territory of the said monastery, 
being of the age of seven years, was committed of his parents and 
friends, to the tuition and education of Benedict (of whom above 
relation is made),^ and afterward of Ceolfrid, abbots of the aforesaid 
monastery. In the which place or monastery he, continuing from 
that time forth, all his life long gave himself and all his whole study 
4o J;he meditating of holy Scripture. Whatsoever time or leisure he 
had from his daily service in the church, that he spent either in 
learning or teaching, or writing something. About the nineteenth 
year of his age he was made deacon ; in the thirtieth year of his age 
he was made priest. From the which tiijcie, to the age of nine-and- 
fifty years, he occupied himself in interpreting the works of the Thenmn* 
ancient fathers for his own use and the necessity of others ; and 
in writing of treatises, which came in all to the number of seven- 
and-thirty volumes, which he digested into threescore-and-eighteen by Bede, 
books. 

Some say that he went to Rome, either there to defend his books 
to be consonant to catholic doctrine ; or else, if they should be found 
faulty, to amend and correct the same, as he should thereto be 
commanded. Albeit the reporter of his^ life dare not certainly 
afiftm that ever he was at Rome ;® but that he was invited and 

(1) Malms, p. 21, edit 1601. Bede’s Ecclesiastical Histoxy of England is addressed “Gloiio- 
sissimo Regi Ceolwulpho ” — Ed. 

(2) These were in reality two monasteries, the former at the place now called Monks-Wearmouth, 
on the liver Wear, opposite Sunderland ; the latter a little helow Gateshead, on the river Tyne, at a 
place afterward called Jarrow. They were both of the Benedictine order, which produced such 
harmony between them, that they were called one monastery This led W. Malmesbury into the 
error of saying that they were opposite to each other, on the banks of the Wire. The above infor- 
mation IS taken from Dr. Giles’s Life of Bede, prefixed to his translation of Bede.— En, 

(3) The venerable Bede was bom near Durham, in a village now called Jarrow, near the mouth 
of the Tyne. “ About a mile to the west of Jarrow there is a well called Bede’s well, to which, as 
late as the year 1740, it was a prevailing custom to bring children troubled with any disease or 
infirmity ; a crooked pin was put in, and the well laved dry between each dipping. My informant 
has seen twenty children brought together on a Sunday to be dipped in this well; at which, also, 
on Mid^ummer-eve, there was a great resort of neighbouring people ” Brand’s Pop. Antig. Lond 
1813, vol. 11 . p. 270, quoted in Dr. Giles’s Life of Bede,— E d. 

(4) Supr^, p, 349. This Benedict, master to Bede, was the first that brought in the use of glass 
windows into England. Also, the said Benedict brought from Rome with him John, the arch- 
chanter, who first taught in England to smg in the choir after the manner of Rome. 

(5) An Beda Romam prcfiectus sit, ut Sergius Papa per literas petiit, quas lefert Malmeshuri- 
ensis in lib. i de Reg Angl cap 3, Ceolfrido Abbati scriptas, et ex eo Baromus, recte arbitratur 
Card Doctiss Bedam ilhic se non contulisse ' com in fine suse Epitome cunctum ab infantia tern- 
pus vital suae in sui monastern habitations peractum a se aflSrmet. MabiUonius (sseculo III. 
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THE COMMENDATION OF BEDE. 


Ecciesias^ Called thitlicr to come, both it is manifest in stories, and also this 
Jstly epistle of pope Sergius doth sufficiently prove ; declaring moreover 

in Avhat pi ice and estimation Bede was accepted, as well in the 

court of Rome, as in other places besides. The epistle of Sergius 
sent to Ceolfrid thus proceedeth, in tenor and form as followeth, 
in Latin. 

The Epistle of Pope Sergius, sent to Ceolfrid,^ Abbot of Wiremuth 
Abbey ; requiring Bede to be sent up to him to Roms, for the 
fame of his worthy learning. 

An epistle Sergius episcopus servus servomin Dei, Celfrido leligioso abbati, sal. Quibus 
oi pope modis ac verbis clementiam Dei nostri, atque inenarrabilem providentiam pos- 
sergius. dignas gratiarum actioiies pro iramensis ejus circa nos beneficiis 

persolvere, qui in tenebris et in umbra mortis positos ad lumen scientise per- 
ducit? Et mfra. Benedictionis gratiam, quam nobis per prsesentein portitoiem 
tua devota misit religio, libenti et hilari animo sicuti ab ea directa est, nos sus- 
cepisse, cognosce. Opportunis igitiir ac dignis amplectendae tiue solicitudinis 
petitionibus arctissima devotione satisfacientes, hoitamur Deo dilectani religi- 
ositatis tuae bonitatem, ut, quia exortis quibiisdam ecclesiasticarum causamm 
capitulis, non sine examinatione longius innotescendis, opus nobis sunt ad con- 
ferendum arte literaturm imbuti, sicut decet Deo devotuin auxiliatorem^ sanctae 
matris universalis ecclesiae obedientein devotion em buic nostiae exhortation non 
desistas accommodare : sed absque aliqua immoratione religiosum Dei famulum 
Bedam, veiierabilem monasterii tui presbyterum, ad limina apostolorum prin- 
cipum Dominoium meorum Petri et Pauli amatorum tuorum ac protectorum, ad 
nostras mediocritatis conspectum non moreris dirigere. Quern, satisfaciente 
Domino sanctis tiiis precibus, non diffidas prosperc ad te redire (peracta piae-' 
missorum capitulorum cum auxilio Dei desiderata solennitate). Exit enim, ut 
confidimus, etiam cunctis tibi creditis profutimim, quicquid ecclesiae general! 
claruerit per ejus praestantiam impertitum, etc. 

The So notable and famous w^as the learning of this foresaid Bede, that 
leSmng the chiirch of Rome (as by this letter appeareth) both stood in need 
of Bede. j-gqiiired the same, about the discussing of certain 

causes and controversies appertaining to learning. Moreover, the 
whole Latin church at that time gave him the mastery in judgment 
and knowledge of the holy Scriptures. In all his explanations, his 
chiefest scope and purpose did ever drive to instruct and inform his 
reader, simply, and without all curiousness of style, in 'the sincere 
Bede love of God and of his neighbour. As touching the holiness and 
Sded integrity of his life, it is not to be doubted : for how could it ^be, 
grity of’ should attend to any vicious idleness, or had any leisure to 

life. the same, who, in reading and digesting so many volumes, consumed 
all his whole cogitations in writing upon the Scriptures ? For go he 
testifieth of himself in the third book of Samuel, saying in these 
words ; “ If my treatises and expositions,’’ saith he, bring with them 
no other utility to the readers thereof, yet to myself they conduce 
not a little thus ; that while all my study and cogitation was set 

Benedict, parte 1, in elogio histonco Bedse) ait nonnihil suspicionis esse in ea epistola, quod vix 
Beda presbyter ordinatus sit ante mortem Sergii, et quia libris scnbendis vacare coepit a tempore 
suscepti presbyteratfis, quibus factum est, ut fama ipsms ad posteros spargeretur Hens^henius 
vero ad diem 27 mensis Mali m vita venerabihs Bedse dicit, totam illam epistolam suppositltiam 
apparere. Existimo tamen earn ab aliquo Sergii Papse successore datam, qui cum paulo post 
demortuus fuent, Ceolfndus Bedam Eomam mittendum esse non existimavit.’' Fagii Cnt in 
Baron an 701, § 2 Mr. Stevenson, in his Introduction to the recent^dition of Bede (Lond 1838), 
supposes that Bede’s name has been introduced into the letter by Malmesbury (whereas, the 
request of Sergius was general, that some one, “ quendam,” might be sent), and that hence arose 
the story of Bede’s invitation and actual journey to Rome.-— En. 

(1) G. Malms, p 22. — En, 
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upon them, in the meanwhile, of slippery enticements and vain co^i- Bccimas- 
tations of this world I had little mind.” Thus in this travail of History. 
study he continued till the age of sixty-two years. At length, drawing gt John’s 
to his latter end, being sick seven weeks together, besides 
occupyings of his mind, and other studies which he did not inter- into £ng- 
mit, he translated also the Gospel of St, John into English. At 
length, with great comfort of spirit,, he departed this life, pro- 
nouncing many comfortable sayings to them that stood about him, 
upon Ascension-day, the same year^ when Nothelm was insti-AD.735 
tuted archbishop of Canterbury. And thus much concerning the 
story of Bede. 

This Celulf, king of Northumberland, afore-mentioned, after he ceiuif, 
had reigned eight yeafs, was made a monk in the abbey of Fame, 
otherwise called Lindesfarne, or Holy Island where, by his means, 
license was given to the monks of that house to drink wine or ale, 
which before, by the institution of Aidan above-mentioned, drank 
nothing but milk and water. After whom succeeded Edbert, his 
cousin, brother to Egbert the same time being archbishop of York ; sabert, 
who brought again thither the pall that his predecessors had fore- 
gone, since the time that Paulinus had left the see, and fled to 
Rochester, as is before declared. The said Egbert also erected a 
noble library in York, ^lose example I wish other bishops now 
would follow. 


About the beginning of the reign of this Edbert was Cuthbert, a d m. 
archbisliop of Canterbury, who collected a great synod of bishops 
and prelates a.d. 747, in the month of September, near to the place 
called Clovesho.® In the which synod assembled these decrees were buryf^’ 
enacted.* 

First, That bishops should be more diligent in seeing to their office, and in 
admonishing the people of their faults. 

2. That they should live in a peaceable mind together, notwithstanding they 
were in place dissevered asunder. 

3. That every bishop once a year should go about all the parishes of his 
diocese. 

4. That the said bishops, every one in his diocese, should monish their 
abbots and monks to live regularly ; and that prelates should not oppress their 
inferiors, but love them. 

That they should teach the monasteries which the secular men had in- 
vaded, and could not then be taken from them, to live regularly. 

(1) The year before, according to M. Westmon. p. 139 , and the Saxon Chron. a.d. 734 — Ed. 

(2) This IS hardly correct, Fame being the largest of the group of islands, now denominated ftom 
it the Fame Islands, upon the coast of Northumberland, and at no great distance from Lindisfarne 
Raine’s “ St. Cuthbert, with an account of the state in which his remains were found,*’ etc (Dur- 
ham, 1828), p. 21. Bede represents it in the same way; Hist. Eccles iv. 27. Hegge, m allusion 
to the dietary change which Ceolwolf introduced, remarks, “ A welcome man you may be sure to 
that monastery “ Legend of St. Cuthbert,” by Robert Hegg. See also Hoveden, “ Annall ” 
p. 418, edit. 1601 . — Ed. 

(3) ** Clovesho” is supposed by some to be Cliff, near Gravesend, in Kent. Fuller’s Cliurci. 

History, cent vni. b.2, § 21 , Wilkins, Concil Mag Brit. tom. i. pp 94—100. But Johnson thinks 
that this must have been “ Abbyndonin Berks, of old written Sheafs-haro, perhaps for Cleofs-hatn” 

^See “ Ind. Nom. Loc ” at the end of “ Chron. Sax.”) ; and not Chffe m Kent, on account of the 
insalubrity of the climate, etc, “Collection of ‘Eccles Laws Canons,” etc. vol i an. 673, § 7. 

Bishop ^Jihson is of the same opinion, and argues from the book of Alibingtoii, which says, that it 
was anciently written “ Shovesham,” probably a corrupt reading for “ Clovesham ,” and adds, “ Hic 
sedes regia . hic, cum de regni praecipuis et arduis tractaretur negotiis, concursus fiebat populi." 

An annual synod was appointed to be held at this place on the Calends of August by the seventh 
cauon of the council of Thetf^rd, supr& p. 356. It is no doubt of importance to remark, that Foxe 
has represented the decrees to be in number thirty-one, whereas, in Wilkins and in Labbe, tomj.vi 
col. 1573 — 85, the thirtieth finishes the list. Guil Malmesb. has numbered them in the same way 
as Foxe, p. 197, edit 16f?l.— E d 

(4) Ex Malmesb. hb. “De Gestis Pontif Anglo.” 
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6. That none should be admitted to orders, before his life should be 
examined. 

7. That in monasteries the reading of holy Scripture should he more 
frequented. 

8. That priests should he no disposers of secular business; 

9. That they should take no money for baptizing infants. 

10. That they should both learn and teach the Lord’s Prayer and Creed in 
the English tongue, 

11. That all should join together in their ministry after one uniform rite 
and manner. 

12. That in a modest voice they should sing in the church. 

13. That all holy and festival days should be celebrated at one time together. 

14. That the Sabbath-day be reverently observed and kept. 

15. That the seven hours canonical every day be observed. 

16. That the rogation-days, both the greater and lesser, should be observed.^ 

17. That the feast of St. Gregory, and St. Augustine our patron, should not 
be omitted. 

18. That the fast of the four times should be kept and observed. 

19. That monks and nuns should go regularly apparelled. 

20. That bishops should see these decrees not to be neglected. 

21. That the churchmen should not give themselves unto drunkenness. 

22. That the communion should not be neglected of the churchmen. 

23. Item, that the same also should be observed of laymen, as time required. 

24. That laymen first should be well tried before they entered into monkery. 

25. That alms be not neglected, 

26. That bishops should see these decrees to be notified to the people. 

27. They disputed of the profit of alms. 

28. They disputed of the profit of singing psalms. 

29. That the congregation should be constituted after the ability of their 
goods. 

30. That monks should not dwell among laymen. 

31. That public prayer should be made for kings and princes. 

These decrees and ordiivances being thus among the bishops con- 
cluded, Cuthbert the archbishop sendeth the copy thereof to Boniface ; 
which Boniface, otherwise named Winfrid, an Englishman born,® was 
then archbishop of Mentz, and after made a martyr, as the popish 
stories term him. 

This Boniface, being (as is said) archbishop of Mentz in the time 
of this aforesaid synod, wrote a letter to Ethelbald, king of Mcrce- 
land ; which Ethelbald was also present in the same synod, of whom 
Bede maketh mention in his history, calling him proud Ethelbald, 
and the greatest of the Saxon kings in his time. First, this pthel- 
bald, after the departing of Celulf into his monkery, invaded and 
spoiled the country of Northumberland. Moreover, he exercised 
mortal and horrible war a long space with Cuthred, otherwise of some 
named Cuthbert, king of West-Saxons : furthermore he, with ,other 
Saxon kings, so impugned the Britons, that from that time they never 
durst provoke the Saxons any more. At length the said Cuthred, 
refusing the intolerable exactions^ of proud Ethelbald, doth encounter 
with him in battle; where, notwithstanding the great power that 
Ethelbald had to him adjoined, of the Mercians, of the East-Saxons, 
of the East-Angles, and of the men of Kent ; yet the said Cuthred, 
through God’s power, and the means of a certain valiant warrior, 

The rogation-days had not then that superstition in them which they had afterward. 

Crediton, in Devonshire, about A.p. 680. He was archbiihop of Mentz A.n. 745—755. 
L*Art de Ver. des Dates.— En 

18M “Annales,” p 408, Matth. West. p. 140; Sax. Chron. ;by Ingram, p. 67, Lond 
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called Edelhim, a consul, overthrew the pride of Bthelbald, after a 
sore and terrible conflict. Which Ethelbald, notwithstanding, re- History, 
pairing his power again the next year after, renewed battle with the 
foresaid Cuthred ; in the which battle Ethelbald (after he had reigned 
one and forty years in Mercia) was slain by one Beomred, who ant -war-" 
after reigned in that dition but a small time. For Offa, nephew to 
the said Ethelbald, expelled the said Beomred, and succeeded king over- 
in that province of Mercia, where he reigned nine and thirty years ; 
of whom more followeth hereafter (the Lord Jesus speeding therein 
our purpose) to be declared, as place and time shall require. In the 
mean season, not to forget the before-mentioned letter of Boniface, 
archbishop of Mentz, sent unto this Ethelbald ; I thought the same 
not unworthy here to be inserted (at the least the effect thereof), 
not so much for the author’s sake, as for that some good matter, 
peradventure, may be picked thereout for other princes to behold 
and consider. 

The copy and tenor of the Letter of Boniface,' Archbishop of Mentz, 

and Martyr of God (an Englishman), sent to Ethelbald, King of 

Mercia, freely and yet charitably admonishing him of his Adul- 
terous Life, and Oppression of Churches. 

Regi et filio charissimo, et in Christi amore caeteris regibus Anglorum prae- 
ferendo Ethelbaldo, Bonifacius archiepiscopus legatus Germanicus Romanae 
-ccclesiae perpetuam in Christo charitatis salutem. Confitemur coram Deo, qui 
no^t an vere atque ex animo dicain ; quia quando prosperitatem vestram,, et 
fidem, et bona opera audimus, laetaxnur : quando autem aliquid adversuin vel in 
eventu bellorum, vel de periculo animarum, de vobis cognoscimus, tristamur. 
Audivimus enim quod eleemosynis intentus, furta et rapinas prohibes, et pacem 
diligis, et defensor viduarum et pauperum es, etjnde gratias Deo agimus. Quod 
vero legitimum matnmonium spernis, si pro castitate faceres, esset laudabile : 
sed quia in luxu et adulterio et cum sanctimonialibus volutaris, est vituperabile 
et damnabile. Nam et famam glorise vestrae coram Deo et hominibus con- 
fundit, et inter idolatras constituit, quia templum Dei violasti. Quapropter fill 
charissime poenitere, et memorare oportet, quam turpe sit, ut tu'qui multis gen- 
tibus, dono Dei dominaris, ad injuriam ejus sis libidinis servus. Audivimus 
prseterea quod optimates pene omnis gentis Merciorum tuo exemplo legitimas 
uxores deserant, et adulteras et sanctimoniales constuprent. Quod quam sit 
peregrinum ab honestate, doceat vos alienee gentis institutio. Nam in antiqua 
Saxonia ubi nulla est Christi cognitio, si virgo in materna domo, vel maritata, 
sub ccmjuge fuerit adultera, manu propria stangulatam cremant, et supra fossam 
sepultee corruptorem suspendunt, aut cingulo tenus (vestibus abscissis) flagel- 
lant earn castas matronse et cultellis pungunt; et de villa in villam misses 
occurrunt novas flagellatrices, donee interimant. Insuper et Vinuli,® quod est 
foedissimum genus bominum, hunc habent morem, ut mulier viro mortuo se in 
rogo^crementis pariter arsura prescipitet. Si er^o gentiles Deum ignorantes, 
tantum zelum castitatis babent, quid tibi convenit fiM ebarissime, qui ebristi- 
anus et rex es? Parce ergo animes tues : parce multitudini populi tui pereuntis 
exemplo tuo : de quorum animabus redditurus es rationem. Attende et illud, 
quid si gens Anglonim (sicut in Francia, et Italia, et ab ipsis Paganis nobis 
improperatur) spretis legitimis matrimoniis per adulteria deficit, nascituraque 
sit ex ea commixtione gens ignava et Dei contemptrix, quee perditis raonbus 
patriam pessundet : sicut Burgundionibus et provincialibus, et Hispanis con- Nihii 
tigit,^uos Saraceni multis annis infestarunt propter peccata prasterita? Prse- 
terea nunciatum est nobis, quod multa privilegia ecclesiarum et monasteriorum factum 
auferens, ad boc audendum duces tuos exemplo provoces. Sed recogita qussso 
quam terribilem vindi'stam Deus in anteriores reges exercuit, ejusdem culpas 

(1) Malmesbury, p* 28 , and in Wilkins’ Concil. tom. pp. 87—90, more at length. — En. 

(2) In Malmes. “ Winedi In Wilkins “ et apud Persas.”— En. 
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Mcciestas- coiiscios, quam in te arguimus. Nam Celredum pradccessoreni tuum, stupra- 
ticai tore-m sanctiinonialium et ecclesiasticorum privilegiorum fractoiem, splendide 
cum suis comitibus epulantem spiiitusmalignus arripuit . et sine confessione et 
viatico, cum diabolo sermocinanti et legem Dei detestanti, animam extorsit. 
Osredum quoque regem Deiorum et Berniciorum, earundcm culpamm reum, 
ita effrsenatum egit, ut regnum et juvenilem aetatem contemptibili morte 
amitteret. Carolus quoque princeps Francorum, monasteriorum multorum 
eversor, et ecclesiasticarum pecuniarum in usiis proprios commutator, longa 
torsione et verenda morte consumptus est. 

And a little after : 

Quapropter fili cbarissime, paternis et obnixis precibus deprecamur, ut non 
despicias consilium patrum tuorum, qui pro Dei amore celsitudinem tuam ap- 
pellare satagunt. Nihii enim boni regi salubrius, quam si talia commissa cum 
argnuntur, libenter emendentur, quia per Salomonem dicitur : qui diligit disci- 
plinam, diligit sapientiarn. Ideo, fill cbarissime, ostendentes consilium justum, 
contestamur et obsecramus per viventem Deum, et per filium ejus Jesum 
Cbristura, et per Spiritum Sanctum, lit recoideris quam fugitiva sit vitaprsesens, 
et quam brevis et momentanea delectatio spurcce carnis : et quam ignommi- 
osuin sit ut brevis vitae homo mala exempla in perpetiium posteris relinquat. 
Incipe ergo melioiibus moribus vitam componere, et praeteritos errores juventutis 
coriigere, ut bic coram hominibus laudem habeas et m futuio aeterna gloiia 
gaudeas. Valere celsitudinem tuam, et in bonis moribus proficere, optamus. 

The cor- In this cjiistle here is to be seen and noted, first, tlie corruption and 
Jfnui? great disorder of life which alway, from time to time, hath been found 
noted, |^b.ese rcligious houses of nuns ; whose professed vow of co-acted 
chastity hath yet never been good to the church, nor profitable to 
common-wealth, and least of all to themselves. Of such young and 
wanton widows St. Paul in his time complaineth,^ \vhich would take 
upon them the wilful profession of single life, which they were not 
able to perform, but falling into damnable luxury, deserved worthily 
to be reprehended. How much better had it been for these lascivious 
nuns not to have refused the safe yoke of Christian matrimony, than 
to entangle themselves in tliis their superstitious vow of perpetual 
maidenhood, which neither was required of them, nor they were able 
to keep ! Secondly, No less are they also to be reprehended, who 
maintained these superstitious orders of unprofitable nuns and of other 
religions. In the number of whom was this foresaid Boniface, other- 
wise called Winfrid ; who, although in this epistle he doth’ justly re- 
prehend the vicious enormities both of secular and of religious 
persons, yet he himself is not without the same, or rather greata*, 
reprehension ; for that he gave the occasion thereof in maintaining 
such superstitious orders of such lascivious nuns and other religious,'' 
and restraining the same from lawful marriage. For so we find of 
^3 and ' him in stories, that he was a great setter-up and upholder of such 
Bomfac? superstition, and of all popery. Who, being admitted by 
Sop of Gregory IL archbishop of Mentz, and endued with full 
Mentas. authority legantine over the Germans,^ brought divers countries there 
under the pope’s obedience, held many great councils, ordained 
bishops, builded monasteries, canonized saints, commanded relics to 
be worshipped, permitted religious fathers to carry about nuns ^irith 
them a-preaching. Amongst all others he founded the great monas- 

(1) 1 Tim 5. 

(2) iBoniface "Was first patronized and sent forth by Gregory II. ; again by Gregory III., who made 
him a titular bishop, gave him. the metropolitan’s pall, and appointed him legate of the holy see : 
he was made archbishop of Mentz by pope Zachary L’Art de Ver des Dates.— Ed. 
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tery of Fulda^ in Germany, of Englisli monks, into the which no EccUnas- 
women might enter but only Leoba and Tecla, two English nuns. Mutory 
Item, by the authority of the said archbishop Boniface, which he 
received from pope Zachary, Ohilderic, king of France, was deposed 
from the right of his crown, and Pepin, betrayer of his master, was Germany 
confirmed, or rather intruded in.^ From this Boniface proceeded B^nifecef 
that detestable doctrine which now standeth registered in the pope'^s 
decrees, Dist. 40, cap. “ Si Papa.” Which in a certain epistle of andPepin 
his is this : that in case the pope were of most filthy living, and for- 
gctful or negligent of himself, and of the whole of Christianity, in 
such sort, that lie led innumerable souls with him to hell, yet ought 
there no man to rebuke him in so doing, for he hath (saith he) power 
to judge all men, and ought of no man to be judged again. 

In the time of this archbishop, pope Gregory II. also Gre- 
gory III. and pope Zachary, and before these also pope Constan- 
tine I., wrought great masteries against the Greek emperors Philip- 
piciis and Leo IV,, and others, for the maintaining of images to be set images in 
up in churches.® Of whom Philippicus lost both his empire and also his 
eyes : Leo for the same cause likewise was excommunicated of 
Gregory IIL This Gregory III.^ (so far as I can conjecture) was against 
he that first wrote the four books of Dialogues in Greek (falsely 
bearing the name of Gregory I.^) ; which books, afterward, Zachary 
his successor translated out of Greek into Latin. Item, the said 
Gregory IIL first brought into the mass-canon the clause for relics, 
beginning “ Quorum solennitates hodie in conspectu,” &c. Item, 
he brought into the said canon the memorial, the offering and sacri- 
fice for the dead ; like as Zachary brought in the priests’ vesture and 
ornaments, and as the foresaid Constantine also, was the first that gave 
his feet to be kissed of the emperors.® But to turn again into the 
course of our English story. 

In the time of this Edbert, king of Northumberland, Sigebert or sigebert 
Sebright reigned in West-Saxony, a man of so cruel tyranny to his 
subjects (turning the laws and customs of his forefathers after his Saxons, 
own will and pleasure), that when he was somewhat sharply adver- 
tised by one of his nobles, an earl called Cumbra, to change his 

(1) AD 744 Centuriatores Magdeb cent viii. cap 10. coll 448 and 485, edit Basil, 1624 .— Bd. 

(2) Baronms, as quoted by Labbe, (Concil Gen. tom vi col 1493) will fully support tins state- 
ment, and the passage would be worth citing for its lively style, had we room See Mariani Scoti 
Chronicon,” col 395, edit. 1559, and Bellarmin “ de Rom. Pont.” hb. ii cap 17 — Ed. 

(3) In 727 Leo the Xsaunan, surnamed Iconomachus, began to oppose the worship of images in 
the church and a rupture commenced between this Greek emperor and the see of Rome, under 
pope Gregory II., which laid a foundation for the temporal power of the Roman prelate, which in 
a lew years was effectually established. — Ex>. 

(4) Rattier Gregory the second “ De Dialogis dubitatum est an Gregorii primi legitimus foetus 
essent , et sane Chemmtim animadvertit Italicis prodigus plenos esse, nec in orationis genere, nec 
in rebus ipsis cum Gregorii reliquis scriptis congruere et fortasse sunt Gregorii ilhus qui a Graeeis 
“ Dialogue” est cognominatus, quod cognomen (ait Cedrenus ad an Leonis 10) ob suas lucubra- 
tiones adeptus est , quas lucubrationes, dialogos istos fuisse verosimUe est Is autem fuit Gregontts 
secundus, qui vivebat an. 726. Baronius et F. Ducseus, qui ejus epistolas de imagimbus Greece et 
Latine ediderunt, annal. tom ix. contendunt, Graecos, qui “ Dialogi” nomen huic secundo tribue- 
runt, utrumque Gregonum 1 et 2 confudisse, etin eo fuisse deceptos , quod tamen nullo argument© 
vel levissimo probant. Fuisse opimonem quorundum virorum doctorum, autorem “ Dialogorum” 
esse Gregonum 2, Possevinus etiam fatetur ; quod firniatum videtur auctoritate Fhotii in biblioth. 

(cod 252), qui “ Zachariam Pontif. Rom. Gregorii diddoxov ait curEsse, ut m linguamGraecarn con- 
vertereiitugr At Zacharias fuit Greg. 2, immediatus Siddoxos” Rivet. “ Cnt Sac ” lib. 4, 
cap 29. LZachary, however, was the immediate successor of Gregory the iAard].-— En. 

(5) The Dialogues attributed to Gregory I seem to be his genuine production vide Oudm, 

“ Comment, de Scripp. Eccles ” tom i. col. 1506 , and “ Alex. Natalis Hist. Eccles,” vol x p. 93, 
edit 1787. See Clarke’s “ Succession of Sacred Literature,” vol. ii p 360 — Ed. 

(6) [“ Autorem citat Baronius Anastasium Bibhothecanum. (p 93, edit Mogunt. 1602 ) Hoc 
primum est exemplum hujus submissionis, nondum injunctse, sed sponte delatae, ab illo Impera- 
tore, quem eeternum opprcfrium domus sues agnoscunt ipsi, qui hoc ejus factum laudant histoiici*’* 

Riveti " Jesuita\apuians,” cap. 28, § 31 . — Ed ] 
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jEcciesias- maiHiers, and to behave himself more prudently toward his people ; 
mstfry. te there-for maliciously caused him to be put to cruel death. Where- 
upon the said king Sigebert, continuing his cruel conditions, by his 
slam. subjects conspiring a^inst him was put from his kingly dignity, and 
brought into such desolation, that, wandering alone m a wood without 
comfort, he was there slain even by the swineherd of the said earl, whom 
?yranV wrongfuUy murdered, as partly is above touched ; 

with like whereby is to be seen the cruel tyranny of princes never to prosper 
?e?lliged. well, without the just revenge both of God and man. 

Kenuiph This Sigebert being slain, in his place succeeded Kenulph,^ in the 
S West- year of our Lord 748 ; who, with the a^eement of the West- 
saxoM,8 Saxons, was one of the chief doers against Sigebert his master. This 
* Kenuiph kept strongly his lordship against OfRi, and against the 
power of all his enemies, till at length, after that he had reigned (as 
Fabian saith) one and thirty years, he, resorting to a paramour which 
Murder he kept at Merton, was there beset, and likewise slain by the train 
Mvenged means of a certain kinsman of the foresaid Sigebert, named 
murder Clito or Cliton,® in revengement of king Sigeberfs death. 
ofFaking Moreover, in the reign of the foresaid Edbert, king of Northum- 
berland, and in the eiglith year of Kenuiph, king of West-Saxons ; 
Offa, after he had slain the tyrant Beornred, who before had slain 
Ethelbald, king of Mercia and uncle to this foresaid Offa, reigned 
king of that province. 

Of this Offa are told many notable deeds ; which, because tliey 
concern rather political affairs, and do not greatly appertain to the 
purpose of this ecclesiastical history, I omit heie to recite ; as his 
wars and victories against Edbert, king of the North umbers, as also 
against Ethelrcd, king of JEast- Angles. Item, against Eadbert, king 
Anun- of Kent, otherwise called Pren, whom (as Fabian saith) he took 
noted prisoner, and led bound with him to Mercia. Malmesbury wit- 
stoiy^of D®sseth otherwise this to be done not by Offa, but by Kenuiph ; as, 
Fabian. Christ willing, hereafter shall appear. After these victories, Offa had 
macy^" sucli displeasure unto the citizens of Canterbury, that he [seized the] 
terbury Lambiith ai'chbisliop of Canterbury, and removed the arch- 

removed bishop’s see (by the agreement of pope Adrian) unto Lichfield.® He 
fieid!°^’ also chased the Britons or Welshmen into Wales, and made a famous 
dike between Wales and the utter bounds of Mercia, or,.middle 
England, which was called Offdike,^ and builded theie a church, ’v^hich 
long time after was called Offkirke. This Offa also married one of 
his daughters to Biightric that -was a king of West-Saxons. And, for 
that in his time was variance between him and the Frenchmen, inso- 
much that the passage of merchants was forbidden ; therefore he sent 
Alcuin,® a learned man, unto Charlemagne, then king of France, to 
commune the means of peace ; which Charlemagne had, after that, the 
said Alcuin m great favour and estimation, and afterwards made 
him abbot of Tours, in France, 

About the latter time of the reign of Offa, king of Mercia, Ethel- 

(1) Roger Hoveden, p. 408, edit 1601 ; and the Saxon Chron. A.D 755 —Ed 
« V Cynevniir was desirous of expelling a prince called Cyneard, who was the brother of 
Sehnght.” Saxon Chron. , Fabian, p 139 —Ed. 

(3) The archbishop had invited Charlemagne to invade Britain, .and withstand Offa A slight 
tsanspositiou has been madem this sentence. — Ed 

** Offa’s Dyke.”— Palgrave’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, p 84 — Ed. 

Alcuin 18 commended for his learning next to Aldelm anG Bede above all Saxons 
[He died at Tours, a.d. 804. Cave —Ed.] 
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bert being then king of East- Angles (a learned and a right godly 
prince) came to the court of Offa, provoked by the counsel of his jiutonj 
nobles to sue for the marriage of his daughter, well-accompanied like 
a prince, with his men about him. Whereupon the queen, conceiv- pj^cwn 
ing a false suspicion, and fearing that which was never minded, that wicked 
Ethelbert with his company, under the pretence and made-matter of 
marriage, was come to work some violepce against her husband and 
the kingdom of Mercia; so she persuaded with king Offa and certain 
of her council that night, that the next day following Offa caused 
him to be trained into his palace alone from his company, by one 
called Guimbert ; who took him and bound him, and there struck off 
his head ; which forthwith he then presented to the king and queen. 

And thus the innocent king Ethelbert was wrongfully murdered, 
about the year of our Lord 79S ; but not without a just revenge at 
God’s hands. For, as the story recordeth,^ the foresaid queen, 
worker of this villany, lived not three months after, and in her death 
was so tormented, that she was fain to bite and rend her tongue in Sei? ° 
pieces with her own teeth. Offa, understanding at length the inno- 
cency of this king, and the heinous cruelty of his fact, gave the tenth East- ^ 
part of his goods to holy church ; and on the church, of Hereford, in revengk 
the remembrance of this Ethelbert, he bestowed great lands. More- 
over, he builded the abbey of St. Alban’s, with certain other monas- 
teries besides. And so afterward he went up to Rome for his penance, 
where he gave to the church of St. Peter a penny through every house 
in his dominion, which was called commonly Rome-scot or 
pence, paid to the church of St. Peter ; and there at length was trans- ofkmgs 
formed from a king to a monk, about the year of our Lord 794 (with 
Kenred king of Northumberland above-mqntioned^) ; although some Home, 
stories deny that he was a monk.® 

After Offa king of Mercia, when he had reigned nine and thirty 
years, succeeded his son Egfert, who reigned but four months, of whom Mercia, 
thus writeth the aforesaid Alcuin “ This noble young man died not 
so much for offences of his own, as for that his father had spilled much fault pu- 
blood to confirm him in his kingdom.” the child 

Next to which Egfert succeeded Kenulph in the said kingdom of 
Mercia ; which Kenulph keeping and retaining the hatred of Offa his 
predecessor against the men of Kent, made war upon them, where he 
toob Eadbert their king, otherwise called Pren, whom he bound and Kent‘S 
led prisoner to Mercia. Notwithstanding, shortly after being molli- 
fiied with princely clemency in the town of Winchcombe, where he The 
had builded the same time a church, upon the day when he should 
dedicate the same in the presence of thirteen bishops, and of Cuthred, 
whom he had placed in the same kingdom of Canterbury before, and ^ 
ten dukes, and many other great estates, king Kenulph brought the 
said Eadbert king of Kent out of prison into the church, where he |mg of ^ 
enlarged h im out of imprisonment, and restored him to his place leased 
again. At the sight whereof, not only Cuthred the aforesaid king 

(1) Exxlist JornalensietMalmesburiensi. 

(2) Fox? here confounds Offa, king of Mercia, 'vnthi Offa, king of Essex, who nearly a century 
he&re turned loouk and went to Rome (see suprd, p 318, note (10) ), with Kenred, king of Mercia 
(see sup p. 317, and infr. p 376, 384).— Ed 

(3) Foxe has not inserted hiift in the list in p 384 — Ed. 

(4) “ Non arbitror quod nobillissimus juvenis Egfertus propter peccata sua mortuus sit sed 
quia pater suus, pro confinmatione regni ejus, niultum Stinguineni efiudit,” etc, Alcuinus Osberto 
patnoio , [in G Malmes p. 33 . — Ed.] 
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Ecciesias- r^oiced, but also all the estates and people being there present made 
mZly, such an exclamation of joy and gladness, that the church (and not 

only the church, but also the streets) rang withal. At which time 

such bountifulness of gifts and jewels was then bestowed, that from 
the highest estate to the lowest, none departed without something 
A place of given, accoi’dmg as to every degree was thought meet. Although 
dSd Fabian' referreth this story. to hing Offd, yet causes there be why I 
assent rather unto Malmesbury^ and to Polychronicon, which attri- 
bute the same to Kenulph the second king of Mercia after Offii. 

A little before, m speaking of certain bishops of Rome, mention 
was made of pope Constantine L, pope Gregory II., pope Gregory 
III., and of pope Zachary w^ho deposed Ohildcric, and set up Pepin 
PopeSte- the French king. Next after this Zachary, in order, followed pope 
?econ^® Stephen IL, to whom the aforesaid Pepin, to gratify again the see of 
Rome for this their benefit showed to him, gave and contributed to 
the said see of Rome the exarchate, or princedom, of Ravenna,® the 
kingdom of the Lombards, and many other great possessions of Italy, . 
The dona- witli all the cities thereto adjoining unto the borders of Venice. And 
Pepin this donation of Pepin, no doubt, if the truth were rightly tried, 
take^to found to bc the same, which hitherto falsely hath been 

be the thouglit to be the donation of Constantine. F or else, how could it be 
ofCoS-"^ that the exarchate of Ravenna could belong all this while to the 
stantine emperoTs of Constantinople, if Constantine, before, had given it and 
all Italy to the empiry of the see of Rome. 

Organs. To tliis Pepiii, as witnesseth Polychronicon,^ was sent firsVinto 
France the invention of the organs out of Greece, by Constantine 
V. emperor of Constantinople, a. d. 757. 

Pope Next to this Stephen JLL succeeded Paul I., who, following his 
froages prcdecessors, thundered out great excommunication against Constan- 
maintam- eniperor of Constantinople, for abrogating and plucking 

ed^y the down images set up in temples. Notwithstanding this, Constantine, 
against neglecting the pope’s vain curses, persevered in lus blessed purpose, 
pero?^" in destroying idolatry till the end of his life. Then came to be pope 
Constantine II., a layman,® and brother to Desiderius the king of 
Lombardy ; for the which cause he was shortly deposed, and thrust 
Pope into a monastery, having his eyes put out. 

Stephen wliose Stead succeeded Stephen III., who ordained® after, that 

The no layman should be pope ; condemning, moreover, the couneii of 
constan-^ Constantinople (the seventh general)’' for heretical, because in that 
<±he^^® council the worshipping of images was reproved and condemned, 
seventh Contrary to the which council, this pope not only maintaiivid the 
condemn- filthy idolatry of images in Christian temples, but also advanced their 
ed of the veneration, commanding them most ethnically to be incensed. At this 


(1) Part vi chap 151 . — Ed 

<2) P. 33 Mat Westmon, p. 150, and the Saxon Chronicle, a d 794, call the released king 

Eadbert Ed 

(3) Anastasii de vitis Rom, Pontiif p 126, edit Mogunt. 1602 , Ldbbfe, tom vi. coll. 1628 .— Ed 

(4) Ex Polyc lib. v. cap 25 

,(5) Atiastasius de vit. Pontif. p. 131 — ^Ed 

(6) In a council held at Rome, April 12th, a. d 769 — Ed. 

(7) The council here referred to was held a d 754, under the auspices of Constantine Coprony- 
xaus: it was attended by 338 bishops, who passed a strong sentence against image-worship it 
^as considered and called by the orthodox party the “ Seventh General Council but the Romish 
church rejects its claims to be so considered, and sets up instead the second Nicene Council, held 
in A. D. 787 in favour of image-worship, as the true “ Seventh.” See iSinu Not. in Labb. Cone. 
Gen. tom. vi col. 1661.— Ed. 
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time Charlemagne, a little before mentioned, began to reign, by whom Eccimas- 
this pope caused Desiderius the Lombard king to be deprived. Hutfry, 
Then in this race of popes, after this Stephen III. comcth popg 
Adrian I., who likewise, following the steps of his fathers the popes, condemn- 
added and attributed to the veneration of images more than all Images 
the others had done before, writings a. book for the adoration and The 
utility proceeding of them, commanding them to be taken for lay- ordained 
men’s calendars holding moreover a synod at Rome against Felix 
and all others that spake against the setting up of such stocks and 
images. And as Paul I., before him, made much of the body of mass at ^ 
Petronilla,^ St. Peter’s daughter, so this Adrian clothed the body of ® 
St. Peter all in silver, and covered the altar of St. Paul with a pall " 
of gold. This pope Adrian was he, whom we declared, in the former pope 
part of this treatise,® to ratify and confirm by revelation the order of 
St. Gregory’s mass, above the order of St. Ambrose’s mass : for unto 
this time, which was about the year of our Lord 780, the liturgy of pope to 
St. Ambrose was more used in the Italian churches. The story 
whereof, because it is registered in Durandus, Nauclerus, and Jacobus calendar*,, 
de Voragine, I thought here to insert the same to this especial pur- ofsc.°‘^''^ 
pose, for the reader to understand the time when this usual mass of clothed m 
the papists began first to be universal and uniform, and generally in siUer 
churches to be received.^ Thus it followeth in the story by the fbre- 
said authors set forth. Jacobus de Voragine, in the life of pope 
Gregory L, telleth a tale concerning this matter. 


In times past,” saitli he, ‘‘when the service which Ambrose made was more The order 
frequen^d and nsed in churches than was the service which Gregory had ap- ^ the 
pointed, ^ the bishop of Rome, then called Adrian, gathered a council to- maS-* ^ 
gether ; in the which it was ordained, that Greg^iy’s service should be observed hook 
and kept universally. Which determination of the council Charles the^Jj^g^^^ 
emperor did diligently put in execution, while he ran about by divers 
provinces, and enforced all the clergy, partly with threatenings, and paitly 
with punishments, to receive that order. And as touching the, books of Am- 
brose’s service, he burnt them to ashes in all places, and threw into prison 
many piiests that would not consent and agree unto the matter. Ble'Jsed 
Eugene the bishop, coming unto the council, found that it was dissolved three 
days before his coming. Notwithstanding, through his wisdom he so persuaded 
the lord pope, that he called again all the prelates that had been present at the 
council, and were now departed by the space of three days. Theiefoie when 
the cowncil was gathered again together, in this all the fathers did consent and 
SLgrSe, that both the mass-hooks of Ambrose and Giegoiy should be laid upon 
the altar of blqssed St Peter the apostle, and the church doors diligently shut, 
and most warily sealed up with the signets of many and divers bishops. Again, 
that they should all the whole night give themselves to prayer, that the Lord 
migh^ reveal, open, and show unto them by some evident sign or token, wdiich 
of these two services he would have used in the temples. Thus they, doing in well 
all points as they had determined, in the morning opened the church doors, and 
found both the missals or mass-hooks open upon the altar : or rather, as some preLites, 
say, they found Gregory’s mass-book utterly plucked asunder, one piece from 
another, and scattered over all the church.® As touching Ambrose's book, they popisif^^ 
only found it open upon the altar in the very same place where they before laid mass. 

(1) Epist. ad Car. M pro Synodo Nic IX ” apud LaT)b6, tom vii. col 960 This device is, 
however, much older than the times of Adrian, or even Augustine See “ Eusebii Picep Evans ” 

Ub ill cap. 7.— Ed. 

(2) Vide Martini Poloni Chron col 138, Basil, 1559, and the Lect Var on p. 123, prefixed to 
** Anastasii Hist, de vitis Rojp Pontiff,” edit Mogunt 1602 — Ed. 

(8) Supri, p 3H.— Ed. 

(4) Ex Durando [rationale Divin. OfBc lib v cap. 2, § 5 — Ed ] Nanclero [Chron vo.. n gen^ 

28, p. 705, edit Colon 1579 — Ed ] Jacob de Voragine, in vita Greg. 

(5) Atqui tamen ipsis commentum placet Terent [Andr 1,3, 20 ] 
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it. This miracle pope Adrian, like a wise expounder of dreams, interpreted 
tlilis ; that as the leaves were tom. and blown abroad all the church over, so 
should Gregory’s book be used throughout the world. Whereupon they thought 
themselves sufficiently instiucted and taught of God, that the service which 
Greijoiy had made, ought to be set abroad and used tlnoughout the world, and 
that'Ambrose’s service should only be observed and kept in his own church of 
Milan, where he sometime was bishop. 

Thus hast thou heard, brother reader, the full and whole narration 
of this mystical miracle, with the pope’s exposition upon the same ; 
which seemeth to be as true as that which DanicP speaketh of, how 
the idol Bel did eat up all the meat that was set before him all the 
night. Concerning the which miracle, I need not admonish thee to 
smell out the blind practices of these night-crows, to blind the world 
with forged inventions instead of true stories. Albeit to grant the 
miracle to be most true and infallible, yet as touching the exposition 
thereof, another man beside the pope pcrcasc might interpret this 
great miracle otherwise, as thus : that God was angry with Gregory’s 
book, and therefore rent it in pieces, and scattered it abroad; and 
the other as good, lay sound, untouched, and at the least so to be 
preferred. Notwithstanding, whatsoever is to be thought of this 
miracle with the exposition thereof, thus the matter fell out, that 
Gregory’s service only had the place, and yet hath to this day, in the 
greatest part of Europe ; the service of Ambrose being excluded. 
And thus much touching the great act of pope Adrian for the setting 
up of the mass ; by the relation whereof, yet this knowledge may 
come to the reader, at least to understand how that commonly in 
chiistian nations abroad, as yet no uniform order of any missal or 
mass-book was received, as hath been hitherto discoursed. 

Now, from the popes to'^return again to the emperors, from whence 
we digressed : like as Pepin, the father of Charlemagne (as hath been 
before sufficiently told), had given to the papal sec all the princedom 
of Ravenna, with other donations and revenues and lands in Italy ; 
so this Charlemagne, following his father’s devotion, did confirm the 
same ; adding moreover thereunto, the city and dominion of Venice, 
Istria, the dukedom of Forojulien,® the dukedoms of Spoleto and Be- 
nevento, and other possessions more, to the patrimony of St. Petei, 
making him the prince of Rome and Italy. The pope again, to 
recompense his so gentle kindness, made him to be intituled l^lost 
Christian King,” and made him ‘‘ Patricium Romanum moreover, 
ordained him only to be taken for emperor of Rome. For these and 
other causes more, Charlemagne bare no little affection to the said 
Adrian above all other popes ; as may 'well appear by this letter of 
Charlemagne sent to king Offa, what time the said Offa (as is above 
prefixed) sent to him Alcuin for entreaty of peace : whereto the 
aforesaid Charlemagne answercth again to the message of Offa in a 
letter, the contents whereof be these : — 

The tenor of a Letter sent by Charlemagne to King Offa,® answering 
to his request concerning the Treaty of Peace between thcha. 

Carolus Rex Francorum et Longohardorum, patricius Romanorum, viro 
vgnerando et jfiratri charissimo Offse regi Merciorum ^alutem. Primo gratias 

(1) See “ Bel and tlie Dragon,” in tlie Apocrypha — En. 

(2) An^rise Civitas, or Cividad diPnuh, an ancient town of Italy, in the Venetian territory.— Ed. 

(3) In G. Malmesh p. 32 —Ed. 
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agimus Omuipotenti Deo de Catholicae fidei sinceritate, quam in vestris lapda- Ecciestas- 
bilibus paginis reperimus exaratam. De peregrinis vero, qui pro amore Dei et 
salute animarum suarum beatorum apostolorum limina desiderant adire, cum 
pace sine omni perturbatione vadant. Sed si aliqui religion! non servientes, 
sed lucra sectantes, inveniantur inter eos, locis opportunisstatutasolvanttelonia. 
Negotiatores quoque volumus ut ex mandate nostro patrocinium habeant in 
regno nostro legitime, et si in aliquo loco injusta affligantur oppressione, recla- 
inent sead nos vel nostros judices, et plenam justitiamjubemus fieri. Cognoscat 
quoque dilectio vestra, quod aliquam benignitatem de dalmaticis nostrisvel 
palliis ad singulas sedes episcopales regni vestii 'vel Ethelredi direximus in 
eleemosynam domini apostolici Adriani, deprecantes utpro eo intercedi jubeatis, 
nullam habentes dubitationem beatam illius animam in requie esse, sed ut fidem 
et dilectionem ostendamus in amicum nobis charissimum. Sed et de thesauro 
humanarum rerum, quern Dominus J esus gratuita pietate concessit aliquid per 
metropolitanas civitates ; direximus vestras quoque dilectioni unum baltheum, 
et unum gladium, et duo pallia serica, etc. 

The cause why this Charlemagne writeth so favourably of Adrian, Howthe 
partly is touched before ; partly also it was because Caroloman his elder J^reth 
brother being dead, his wife called Bertha,^ with her two children, tiie cry of 
came to Adrian, to have them confirmed in their father’s kingdom ; wdow8 
whereunto the pope, to show a pleasure to Charlemagne, would not ol^hans. 
agree, but gave the mother with her two children, and Desiderius 
the Lombard king with his whole kingdom, his wife and children, into 
the hands of the said Charlemagne, who led them with him captive 
into France, and there kept them in servitude during their life. 

Thus Charlemagne being proclaimed emperor of Rome, through The 
the preferment of pope Adrian 1. and pope Leo III. (who succeeded 
next after him), the Empire was translated from the Grecians about 
the year of our Lord 800 unto the Frenchmen, where it continued France, 
about one hundred and two years, till the* coming of Conrad and his 
nephew Otho, which were Germans ; and so hath continued after 
them among the Almains unto this present time.^ This Charlemagne 
builded so many monasteries as there are letters in, the row of 
‘‘ABC he was beneficial chiefly to the church-men ; also mer- 
ciful to the poor ; in his acts valiant and triumphant ; skilled in all 
languages. He held a council at Frankfort, where was condemned a n. 794. 
the council of Nice, and [the empress] Irene, for setting up and 
worshipping images, etc. 

Concerning which council of Nice, and things there concluded and 
enacted (because no man shall think the detesting of images to be 
any new thing now begun), thus I find it recorded in an ancient 
history of Roger Hoveden, called “ Continuationes Bedse his words 

(1) This assertion seems incorrect, hut this portion of the history is rather perplexed. Accord- 
ing to the statement of Anastasius, Desiderius, king of ,the Lombards, made the application to 
Adrian, “ut ipsos antefati Carolomanni films reges ungeret,*’ etc. (m Baron. Anna!, an. 772, § 9) 
and the wife of Caroloman was Gilherga, not Bertha. (Pagii Cnt an. 770, § 7.) The mistake arose, 
apparently, from Bertha, the mother of Caroloman and Charlemagne, having travelled into Italy, 
her meeting Caroloman at Saluzzo, and efifecting a reconciliation between the two brothers, but 
this occurred under the previous pontificate of Stephen III. The general statement of Pagi is • 

“ Gravissimum fuit hoc anno Hadriano pap® cum Desiderio Longobardorum rege dissidnm,* hie 
enira, ut de Carolo Prancorum rege, qui divortium cum filia ejus Desiderata fecerat, ultionem 
sumeretj,*Gilbergam Carolomanni regis conjugem, ejusque filios in fidem suscepit, eosque adversus 
Carolum regem per novum pontificem consecran reges tentavit,” etc. Cnt ad an 772, § 2, and 
770, § 8 — £d. 

(2) Conrad duke of Franconia was chosen emperor a d. 911, Otho duke of Saxony having de- 
clined the honour on account ^if his great age Conrad’s authority, however, was not recognised 
in Italy. Conrad was succeeded in 919, by Henry I , son of Otho, just mentioned ; and he was 
succeeded by his son Otho I., a d. 936, who was crowned emperor at Rome by John XII 
A.n, 962. Otho I was e'Wdently * nepos,’ i. e grandson (not “nephew”) to Otho duke of Saxony 
(not “Conrad”) Seeinfr^, vol. ii. pp 43, 71 — En. 
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E<^cles^as^ be these “ In the year of our Lord 792 Charles the French king 
sent a book containing the acts of a certain synod, unto Britain, 

directed unto him from Constantinople ; in the which book (lament- 

im es things inconvenient, and clean contrary unto 

Sin the true faith, are there to be found ; especially for that, by the 
common consent of almost all tlie learned bishops of the East church, 
th?tru°e so few as three hundred, it was there agreed, that images should 
faith be worshipped : which thing the church of God hath always abhorred. 
bisLps Against which book Albinus^ wrote an epistle, substantially grounded 
and ce^ of authority of holy Scripture, which epistle with the book 

Engilld* the said Albinus, in the name and person of our bishops and princes, 
images did present to the French king.*” 

Kings of And thus much by the way of Romish matters : now to return 

Siber- Northumberland kings, where we left at Edbert, which 

lind^' Edbert (as is before declared) succeeded after Ceolulph, after he was 
Edbert made monk. And likewise the said Edbert also, following the devo- 
Slnk“ tion of his uncle Ceolwolph and of Kenred before him,® was likewise 
shorn monk, after he had reigned twenty years in Northumberland ; 
A D. 757. leaving his son Osulph after him to succeed. About which time, 
and in the same year when Ceolulph deceased m his monastery, which 
was the year of our Lord 764, divers cities were burnt with sudden 
fire, as the city of Venta,* the city of London, the city of York, 
Doncaster, with diveis other towns besides.® In the fiist year of his 
reign (which was the year of our Lord 757), Osulph being innoce^jtly 
slam, next to him followed Mull, otherwise called Adelwald, who like- 
wise, being slain of Alcred, after he had reigned eleven ycai s departed. 
After, Alcred, when he had reigned ten years, w\as expiilsed out of 
his kingdom % his people^ Then was Ethelbert, othenvise named 
Edelred,® the son of the foresaid Mull, received king of Northumber- 
land ; which Ethelbert or Edclrcd, in like sort, after he had reigned 
five years was expulsed. After whom succeeded Alfw^old, who, like- 
wise, when he had reigned eleven years was unjustly slain. So 
likewise after him his nephew, and the son of Alcred, named Osred, 
reigned one year, and was slain. Then the foresaid Ethclbeit, the 
son of Mull, after twelve years’ banishment, reigned again in Northum- 
berland the space of four years, and was slain. The cause whereof (as 
I find in an old written story) was that, forsaking his old wdfe, he married 
a new. Concerning the restoring of whom, Alcuin write th in this 
manner : Benedictus Deus qui facit mirabilia solus. Nuper Edcl- 

redus, filius Edelwaldi de carcere proccssit in solium, et de miseria in 
majestatem, cujus regni novitate detenti sumiis ne veniremus ad-^vos,” 
etc. And afterward the same Alcuin again speaking of his death, 
writeth unto king OfFa in these words : “ Sciat vencranda dilectio vestra 

(1) “ Anno 792 Carolus Hex Francorum misit synodalem librum ad Bntanmam, sibi a Constan- 
tmopoli directum. In quo libio (heu proh dolor), multa mconvenientia et verae fidei contiaria 
repenuntur, maxime quod pene omnium orientalmm doctorum non minus quam 300 vel eo ampUus 
episcoporum unanimi assertione conflxmatum sit, imagines adoran deberc quod oniiiino ecclesia 
Dei execratur. Contra quod scripsit Albinus e'pistolam ex authontate divinaruin scripturarum 
mirabiliter affirmatam, illamquecum eodem libro ex persona episcoporum ac principum neCtrorum, 
regi Francorum attulit.” Hoveden [Page 405, edit Prancof 1601 —Ed ] 

(2) This Albinus was Alcuin above mentioned. (3) See supiA p 371, note (2) — En 

(4) Winchester.— E d 

(5) noger Hoveden, lib. contin. post Bedam [“ Rogerus de HovSden, Eboracensis, Ilennci II 
domesticus, postea pnmarius theol prof, in Acad Oxon ; claruit a 1198 Scripsit “Annalmm 
Anglicanorum libros 2,” ab a 731 (quo desiit Beda) usque ad a. 1202 ” CJave.— E d ] 

( 6 ) Mhelredf in the Saxon Chronicle, a d . 774 , which agrees better with what follows m the 
Latin quotations from William of Malmesbury —Ep, 
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quod dominus Carolus amabiliter et fideliter ssepe mecum locutus est JSechsias- 
de vobis, et in eo habetis fidelissimum amicum. Ideo et vestrse dilec- History. 
tioni digna dirigit munera, et per episcopales sedes regni vestri ; 
similiter et Edelredo r'egi, et ad suas episcoporum sedes direxit dona. 

Sed lieu proh dolor^ donis datis et epistolis in manus missoruin, 
supervenit tristis legatio per missos qid de Scotia per nos reversi sunt, 
de infidelitate gentis, et nece regis. 'Ita Carolus retracta donorum 
largitate in tantum iratus est contra gentem'illam, ut ait, perfidam et 
perversam, et homicidam dominorum suorum, pejorem earn paganis 
sestimans, ut nisi ego intercessor essem pro ea, quicquid eis boni 
abstraliere potuisset, et mali machinari, jam fecisset,” etc. 

THE KINGDOM OF NORTHUMBERLAND CEASETH. 

Thus, as you have heard, after the reign of king Edbert before- 
mentioned such trouble and perturbation was in the dominion of 
Northumberland, with slaying, expulsing, and deposing their kings 
one after another, that after the murdering of this Edelred above- 
specified none durst take the government upon him, seeing the great 
danger thereupon ensuing. Insomuch that the foresaid kingdom did 
lie void and waste, the space of three-and-thirty years together ; after 
the term of which years, this kingdom of Northumberland, with the 
kingdoms also of the other Saxons besides, came altogether into the 
hands of Egbert, king of West-Saxons, and his progeny ; which 
monarchy began a.d. 827, and in the** eight-and-twentieth year of the 
reign of the said Egbert ; whereof more shall be said (Christ willing) 
hereafter. Of this troublesome and outrageous time of Northumber- Aicuin, 
land people speaketh also the said learned man Alcuin, otherwise 
called Albinus, in the same country bora, writing out of France into Aibmus. 
England, and complaining of the same in divers of his letters ; as first 
to Oflia, where he thus writeth : “ Ego paratus eram cum muneribus Troubles 
Caroli regis ad vos venire, et in patriam reverti. Sed melius visum t^ngdotn 
est propter pacem gentis meae in peregrinatione remanere, nesciens 
quid fecissem inter eos, ubi nullus securus esse vel in salubri consilio land, de- 
proficere potest. Ecclesia sancta a paganis vastata, altaria peijuriis 
foedata, mpnasteria adulteriis violata, terra sanguine Dominorum et 
principum foedata,” etc. Moreover, the said Alcuin, writing to the 
foresaid Edelred a little above mentioned, after the same tenor re- 
pdrteth ; “ Ecce ecclesia sancti Cutberti sacerdotum Dei sanguine 
aspersa (omnibus spoliata ornamentis), locus cunctis in Britannia 
venerabilior, paganis gentibus datur ad deprsedandum. Et ubi primum, 
post? decessum S. Cutberti ab Eboraco,' Christiana religio in nostra 
gente sumpsit exordium, ibi miseriae et calamitatis coepit initium,” etc. 

Item, writing to Osbert a noble peer of the Mercians, complaining on 
the same matter, he saith : “ Regnum nostrum Northumbrorum pene 
periit, propter intestinas dissensiones, et fallaces conjuxationes,” etc. 

Item, in another place the said Alcuin, writing to Adelard archbishop 
of Canterbury, complaineth moreover : “ Hoc dico propter flagellum, 
quod Buper accidit partibus insulae nostrae, quae prope trecentis et 
quadraginta annis a parentibus inhabitata est nostris. Legitur in 
libro Gildae sapientissimi Britonum, quod iidem Britones, propter 

(1) G. Malmesb , p. according to the edit. 1601, says, “post discessum Sancti Paulini;” 'v^ich 
IS the correct reading in both respects, Paulmus having left York, and died in Kent. Bede, “ Hist. 

Eccles Angl ” ii 20 , iii 14 —En. 
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^^uca^' rapinain principum, propter iniquitatem et injustitiam 

Hzstorj/. jiidiciim, propter desidiam prsedicationis episcoporuni, propter luxu- 
riam et males mores populi, patriam perdiderc. Caveamiis hgec 
eadem vitia nostris temporibus inolescere, quatenus beiiedictio divina 
nobis patriam conservet in prosperitate bona quam nobis misericord- 
issima pietate perdonare dignatus est,” etc. 

How it Over and besides, the same ’author, Alciiin, writing unto the fore- 
biood\n said Edelred, king of Northumberland, maketh record of a strange 
York, he himself did see, the same time, in the city of York, — 

it rained blood whereof his words which he wrote concerning the 
same, unto the said king Edelred, be these : What signifietli the 
rain-blood which in time of Lent, in the city of York, the chief city 
of that dominion, and in the church of St. Peter the chief of the 
apostles, we ourselves did see to fall from the church to]) (the element 
being clear) out of the north parts of the temple,” etc. This won- 
drous sight, testified by Malmesbury, is thought of Fabian to 
happen in the second year of the reign of Brightric,^ (as with the time 
A n ;s6. doth well agree), which was the year of our Lord 786, and is thought of 
some expositors to betoken the coming of the Danes into this land, who 
entered shortly after [; and again in] about seven years, in the ninth year 
Bnghtnc of the reign of Brightric, king of the W est-Saxons. Which Brightric, 
west-^ defence thereof, sent forth his steward of his household with a small 
Saxons, company, which shortly was slain : but by the strength of the said 
Brightric and the other Saxon kings, they were compelled to void the" 
Ede^i- land for that time, which was m the year 787.® To this Brightric 
dSter as is aforesaid, gave his daughter Edelburga, or Edturga, 

voSonk length was impoisoned ; besides certain other 

of his nobles, upon whom the said queen before him had practised the 
same wickedness. Who then, after that, fled over to Charlemagne, 
Wicked- into France; where she, being offered for her beauty to marry 
vSged. either to him or bis son, because she choosed rather his son, married 
neither the one, nor yet the other, but was thrust into a monastery ; 
where she, then playing the harlot with a monk, was expulsed from 
thence, and ended her life in penury and misery. 

Irene. ^ In the mean time, while this Edelburga was thus w'orking her feats 
in England, Irene, empress of the Greeks, was as busy also for her 
A.D. 784. Q-t Constantinople : who first, through the means of pope Adrian, 
took up the body of Constantine V., emperor of Constantinople, her 
own husband’s father; and when she had burned the same, she 
caused the ashes to be cast into the sea, because he disannulled 
images. Afterv/ards, reigning with her son Constantine the Sixth,” son 
to Leo the Fourth (whom also we declared before to be excommu- 
nicated for taking away images), being at dissension with him, she 
caused him to be taken and laid in prison ; who afterward through 


significat pluvia sangumis, quam quadragesimali tempore m Eboraco civitate, quae 
eput est toUus regni, m ecclesiabeati pnncipis appstoloxum vidimus, de borealibus paxtibus domus 
aummitate minauter cadere ? Nonue potest ptitaxi, a borealibus partibus ■venire 
Malmcsburienfii. The text of Foxe toers shghtly 
o^^almesbury (p. 258) yhich we have before us ; and he must indeed have con- 
Si. “ appeared till 1596, some years after Foxe's 

^ (2). Bertnc or Beortric.— En. 

arrival of the Danes was in Wessex, a.d. 787, the third year of Brightric, and to 
iSA^ear ™ seven years after, m Nprthumberland, in the 

P®iychronicon (referred to by Fabian) and Chronicon Sax ; 
, vol. ii p 5, margin. The words inserted m brackets make the text more correct.— En. 
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power of friends being restored to his empire again, at last she caused 
the same her own son to be cast into prison, and his eyes to be put 
out so cruelly, that within short space he died.^ After this the said 
Irene empress, with the counsel of Tarasius bishop of Constantinople, 
held a council at Nice, where it was decreed, that images should 
again be restored unto the church ; which council after was repealed cSSncu at 
by another council hoi den at Franefort by Charlemagne. At length 
she was deposed by Nicephorus (who reined after), and was ex- wicked- 
pulsed the empire ; who, after the example of Edelburga above- 
mentioned, condignly punished for her wickedness, ended likewise 'warded, 
her life in much penury and misery. 

About the time when the.foresaid Brightric was impoisoned by 
Edelburga his wife, died also king Offa, which was about the year of 
our Lord 795 , or (as some say) 80S. After which Offa (as is afore- 
said) succeeded Egfert ; then Kenulph : after whom succeeded 
Kenelm his son,^ who in his younger age was wickedly murdered by 
his sister Quendrida ® and Askebert, about the year of our Lord 819, Memam- 
and in the church of Winchcombe was counted for a holy martyr, 

After him succeeded his uncle Ceolulph, whom Bemulph in the first ceoiuiph 
year of his reign expulsed, and reigned in his place. Who likewise, ^?nuiph, 
in the third year of his reign, was overcome, and expulsed by Egbert 
king of the West-Saxons, and afterward slain by the East- Angles, 

And the kingdom of Mercia also ceased, and came into the hands eSfeth? 
\)f -ihe West-Saxons. 

Hitherto I have brought (as thou seest, good reader) the confused 
and turbulent reigns of these seven Saxon kings, who, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Britons, ruled and reigned asunder in sundry quarters 
of this land together, unto this present time of Egbert king of the 
West-Saxons, by whom it pleased God to begin to reduce and 
unite all these scattered kingdoms, into one monarchical form of do- 
minion. Wherefore, as in the aforesaid Egbert beginneth a new 
alteration of the commonwealth here in this land among the Saxons, 
so my purpose is (the Lord willing), with the same Egbert to enter 
a new beginning of my third book, after a brief recapitulation first 
made of such things as in this second book before are to be collected 
and noted, especially touching the monasteries builded, the kings 
who have entered the life and profession monastic; also queens 
an J queens’ daughters, who the same time professed solitary life in 
monasteries, which they or their ancestors had erected. 

THE 'CONCLUSION OF THE PRECEDING STORY, CONCERNING THE 

SEVEN KINGDOMS OF THE SAXON KINGS, ABOVE MENTIONED. 

And thus hast thou, gentle reader, concerning the seven kingdoms 
of these Saxons, ruling all together in England, the course and order 
of their doings briefly described and discoursed unto thee, in such 
order, as the matter being so intricate, in such confiision and diversity 
of things incident together, would permit: following especially in 
this story hitherto the line of the Northumberland kings, as the 

(1) ‘‘Scelus plane exseciandum,” observes Baronins (ad an 796, § 8) "nisi (quod multi excusant) 
justitiae earn zelus ad id faciendum excitasset, quo nomine eadem post hac meruit commendan.” 

—Ed. 

(2) See Saxon Chronicle by Ingram, p. 86, and note 3.— Ed. 

(3) G Malmes p.88, and Fabian, p H7.— J5 d. 
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REVIEW OF THE PRECEDING SAXON STORY. 


Eccimas- otlicT stories iDOst follow the line of W est-Saxon kings. The which 
mZly. seven Idngdoms of these said Saxons, after they had untruly expulsed 

and chased out the Britons from their land, like as they never were 

in quietness among themselves (reigning thus together) till the time 
of this Egbert ; so also, after the reign of Egbert, the whole realm 
being reduced into one regimefnt, no less were they impugned and 
Unjust afflicted by the Danes continually from time to time, till the last 
ofmeT conquest of William tile Norman. Thus it pleased God (ever 
lustiy^re- qightly^) to xevenge with blood bloody violence, and the unjust dealings 
^ ’ of men with just and like retribution. But of this let the Christian 
reader consider, as God’s grace shall work in him. In the mean 
time we, as much as in us did he, satisfying the part of an historian, 
have thus hitherto set forth and declared concerning these seven fore- 
said Idngdoms : first, the names and lineal descent of the kings 
severally by themselves, as by the table precedent may appear: 
then, what were the doings and acts of the same ; how first being 
pagans, they were converted to the Christian faith ; what things in 
their time happened in the church ; how many of them, of kings 
were made monks ; how devout they were then to holy church and 
to the churchmen, and especially to the church of Rome. But the 
churchmen then were much otherwise in life, than afterward they 
declared themselves to be. Through which devotion of the said 
kings, first came in the Peter-pence or Rome-scots in this realm, as 
by Ina first in his dominion, then by Offa in his lordship, and after-'" 
wards by Ethelwulph were brought in and ratified through the 
whole realm : where also is to be noted, that by the foresaii kings 
and queens of the said Saxons the most part of the greatest abbeys 
and nunneries in this realm,*' were first begun and builded ; as partly, 
by the names of some, here follow to be seen. 

Paul’s First, the church or minster of St. Paul m London w’as founded 
church. Ethelbert king of Kent, and Sebert king of Essex, about the 
year of our Lord 604.^ 

The first The first cross and altar within this realm was first set up in the 
cross set i^o^th parts in Hevenfield,® upon the occasion of Oswald king of North- 
Engiand fighting against Cadwalla, where he, in the same place, 

* set up the sign of the cross, kneeling and praying there for victory.'*' 
The church of Winchester was first begun and founded by Kine- 
gils or Cynegils, king of the West-Saxons, having seven miles about 
it : after, finished by his son Kenwalc, where Wine of Englishmen 
was first bishop, a. d. 668.® 

The church of Lincoln first founded by Paulin us bishop, a.d. 6^9.^ 
The church of Westminster began first by a certain citizen of 
London, through the instigation of Ethelbert king of Kent, which 
before was an isle of thorns,^ a.d. 614. 

The common schools first erected at Cambridge, by Sigebert king 
of East- Angles, a.d. 686. 


(1) “ Liglitly,” « ^ commonly. Todd’s Johnson.— Ed. 

(2) Bede, li. 3 j Saxon Chron, a.d 604. — Ed. 

(3) Heofonfeld. Bede, m 2 -Ed. (4) Polychron. lib v cap, 12 an, 635. 

{5J GuUel. Malms, lib Be Gestis Pont. Ang. [lib. ii p.241, edilf 1601. “Tandem rex, qui 
Saxonum linguam tantum noverat, pertsesus barbaree loquelsp snbintroduxit in provinciam alium 
suae linguae episcopum, vocabnlo Wtm, et ipsum m Gallia ordinatum.” Bede Hist. Eccles. Angl. 

See snpr^i, p. 345 .-Ed. 

<7) Bede. [Pabian, part v. chap. 120 .— Ed.J. ^ 
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The abbey of Onobhersburg builded by Fursey the hermit, 

A.p. 68*7 History* 

The monastery of Malmesbury by one Meydulph, a Scot, about 
the year of our Lord 640 : afterward enlarged by Agilbert bishop 
of Winchester. 

The monastery in Gloucester, first builded by Osric king of Mercia,® 
as Cestrensis saith; but, as Williaiii of Malmesbury writeth,® by 
Wolfer and Ethelred, brethren to Kinebiirga abbess of the same 
house. A.D. 679. 

The monastery of Melrose, by the flood of Tweed, by Aidan a 
Scottish bishop. 

The nunnery of Heortheu, by Heiu, who was the first nun in 
N orthumberland.^ 

The monastery of Hertsey® by Oswy king of Northumberland; 
who also, with his daughter Elfrida, gave possessions for twelve 
monasteries in the parts of Northumberland, a.d. 656. 

The monastery of St. Martin in Dover, builded by Whitred king 
of Kent. 

The abbey of Lestinghen® by Ceadda (whom w^e call St. Ced) 
through the grant of Oswald, son to St. Oswald, king of Northum- 
berland, A.D. 651. 

The monastery of Whitby, called otherwise Steaneshalch, by 
Hilda, daughter to [Hereric] the nephew of Edwin king of North- 
umberland, A.D. 657.^ 

Item, another monastery called Hacanos,® not far from the same 
place, builded by the said Hilda the same year. 

The abbey of Abingdon, builded by Cissa® king of South-Sax, 

A.D. 666. 

Item, an abbey in the east side of Lincoln, called Icanno,^® by 
St. Botulph,’* A.D. 664. 

The monastery in Ely, founded by Etheldred, or Etheldrida, 
daughter of Anna king of East- Angles, and the wife of Egfrid, king 
of Northumberland, a.d. 674. 

The monastery of Chertsey in Southery, founded by Erkenwald, 
bishop of London, a.d. 674: thrown down by the Danes ; after re- 
edified by king Edgar. 

^It'fem, the nunnery of Barking, edified by the said Erkenwald, 
bishop of London, about the same time. 

The abbey of Peterborough, called otherwise Modehamsted, 
founded by king Ethelred,^® king of the Mercians, a. d. 675. 


(1) Bede Hist Eccles. m 19 SufFolciensmm Burg-casteU illud est.” Usher. “Brit, eccles 
Antiq ” p. 501, edit Lend. 1687 It is at this day called BurgJi-castell m Suffolk, where the rivers 
Ganen and Waveney mingle waters “ Cressy’s Church-history of Brittany,” book xv. chap, 6, 

^ (2) IHgden calls him “Subregulus Meiciorura ” he was nephew to Ethelred, king of Mercia, 
and his viceroy in those parts * probably he had much to do with superintending the hmlding. 
See Tanner’s “ Not Mon ” Higden states that Kineburga was Osno's sister, and was by him 
made the first abbess : Foxe himself follows this statement m page 384.— En. 


(3) G Malm p. 27, edit. 1601 — En , , « 

(4) Bede, hb iv. cap. [23, and note. According to Capgrave, Bega, vulgarly S Bees, was the 
nun’s name. Cressy’s “ Church-history of Brittany,” book xv ch 21, §1. At Harilepoole. Tanner. 
— Ed.j* (5) Fabian, p. 119 —Ed. (6) Lastingham, near Whitby Tanner. Bede, iii. 23.— Ed. 

(7) This Hilda was first converted to the faith by Paulina, a godly and learned woman [Bede 
says by Paulmus, the bishop lib lil. cap 23 —Ed.] out of her monastery came five bishops 

(8) Hackness, a place m Whitby-Strand, thirteen miles from Whitby (according to Bede), and 

thiee from Scaiborough Se8 Tanner’s “ Not Mon.” — Ed. (9) Fabian, p. 120, edit 

(10) Or “ Icanhoe ” See “ Saxon Chronicle,” a d 654 Supposed by some writers to be Boston, 
e e Botulph’s Town * Oessy’s “ Church-history of Brittany,” book xv. ch 22, § 7 —Ed. 

(11) Polych lib V nap 16. , m 

(12) Foxe says “ Ethelbald,” erroneously, w his own date shows see Tanner.— ed. 
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FAULT OF THE FOUOTEES OF MONASTERIES. 


Bceiestas- Bardiiey abbey, by Etbebed bing of the Mercians, a.d. 700. 
£tory. Glastenbury, by Iva or Ina king of the West-Saxons ; and after, 
repaired and enriched by king Edgar, a. n. 701. 

Ramsey in the time of king Edward, by one Ailwin a nobleman, 
a.I).978. King Edgar builded in his time forty monasteries^ who 
reigned, A. D. 901. 

The nunnery of Winburne builded by Cuthburga sister to Ingil- 
sus, king Ina’s brother, a'.d. 717.^ 

The monastery of Sealesey by the isle of Wight, by Wilfrid 
archbishop of York, a. d. 678. 

The monastery of Winchcombe by Kenulph king of the Mercians, 

a.d.797. 

St. Alban’s builded by Offa king of the Mercians, a.d. 755. 

The abbey of Evesham by Egwin, bishop [of Worcester,] a.i). 691. 

Ripon in the north by Wilfrid, archbishop, a.d. 709. 

The abbey of Ethelingey," by king Alured, or Alfred, a. n. 891. 

The nunnery of Shaftesbury by the same Alfred, the same year. 

Thus ye see what monasteries, and in what time, began to be 
founded by the Saxon kings, newly converted to the Christian faith, 
within the space of two hundred years ; who, as they seemed then 
to have a certain zeal and devotion to God-ward, according to the 
Two leading and teaching that then was, so it seemetli again to me, two 
be^wished things to be wished in these foresaid kings ; first, that they which 
these monasteries and cells of monks and nuns, to live^ 
montosh Singly by themselves out of the holy state of matrimony, 

jnonaste- had foreseen what danger, and what absurd enormities mighty and 
also did, thereof ensue, both publicly to the church of Clirist, and 
privately to their own souls r secondly, that unto this their zeal and 
devotion had been joined like knowledge and doctrine in Christ’s 
The gospel, especially in the article 'of our free justification by the faith 
freelLu- Chrisju; because of the lack whereof, as well the builders 
fcation and founders thereof, as they that were professed in the same, seem 
known, both to have run the wrong way, and to have been deceived. For 
albeit in them there was a devotion and zeal of mind, that thought 
well in this their doing, which I will not here reprehend, yet the 
end and cause of their deeds and buildings cannot be excused, being 
contrary to the rule of Chrisfs gospel ; forsomuch as they did these 
things seeking thereby merits with God, and for remedy of their 
souls, and remission of their sins, as may appear testified in their 
own records, whereof one here I thought to set forth for probation 
of the same. Read this chart (if it please thee, gentle reader) of 
king Ethelbald’s donation, given to churches and religious persons ; 
which Ethelbald was the huilder (as is said^) of Peterborough. The 
words of his record and instrument he these. 


The Donations and Privileges granted and given by King Ethelbald 
to religious men of the Church.^ 

Pleramque contingere solet, pro incerta temponim ^dcissitudine, fit ea 
q^uae multarum fidelium personanim testimonio consilioque roborata fuerint, 

(l),M. Westxnon, an. 720.— Ej>. (2) Matt. Westmon. p* 17C, edit. 1001.— En. 

(3) See supra.# p, 3SJ, note (12 ).— Ep. 

Gnliel. Malmesl). lib, i. Tp* 29, Where the document sliglitly differs from that 
Eb ] some ttiflmg emendations have therefore been ma^e from Malmesbury.— 
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frauduleiiter per contumaciam plurimorum, et machinamenta simulationis, sine Ecciesim- 
ulla consideratione rationis, periculose dissipentur, nisi authoritate litesrarum, 
testamento chirographorum, seternss memorise committantur. Quapropter, ego 
Etbelbaldus rex Merciorum, pro amore ccelestis patrise et remedio animse mese, 
studendum esse prsevidi,.ut earn pro bona opera liberam efficerem in omni 
vinculo delictorum. Quoniam enim mibi omnipotens Deus per misericordiam 
clementiae suse, absque ullo antecedents merito, sceptra regiminis largitus est, 
ideo libenter ei, ex eo quod dedit, retribuo! Hujus rei gratia banc donationem, 
me vivente, concede, ut omnia monasterifei et ecclesise regni mei a publicis 
vectigalibus, et operibus, et oneribus absolvantur* nisi instructionibus arcium, 
vel pontium, qu® nulli relaxari unquam possunt. Praeterea, babeant famuli 
Dei propriam libertatem in fructibus sylvarum et agrorum, et in captura 
piscium, ne munuscula prsebeant vel regi, vel principibus, nisi voluntaria; sed 
liberi Deo serviant, etc. 

By the contents hereof may well be understood (as where he saith, 

“ Pro amore ccelestis patriae, pro remedio animse, pro liberatione 
animse, et absolutione delictorum,” etc.) how great the ignorance 
and blindness of these men was, who, lacking no zeal, only lacked 
knowledge to rule it withal ; seeking their salvation not by Christ 
only, but by their own deservings and meritorious deeds. Which I 
recite not here to any infamy or reprehension of them, but rather 
to put us in mind and memory, how much we, at this present, are 
bound to God for the true sincerity of his truth, hidden so long 
before to our fore-ancestors, and opened now unto us by the good 
will of our God, in his Son Christ Jesus. This only lamenting by 
the way, to see them to have such works, and to lack our faith ; and 
us to have the right faith, and to lack their works. And this blind 
ignorance of that age, thus above pre-noted, was the cause not only 
why these kings builded so many monasteries upon zealous super- 
stition, but also why so many of them, forsaking their orderly voca- 
tion of princely regiment, gave themselves over to monastical 
profession, or rather wilful superstition. Concerning the names and a brief 
number of which kings that were professed monks, is sufficiently in ofquS 
the story before declared ; the names of whom we showed to be daugiltfrs 
seven or eight, within the space of these two hundred years. Such which, 
was then the superstitious devotion of kings and princes in that age ; 
and no less also to be noted in queens and kings’ daughters, with 
other noble women of the same age and time ; the names of whom 
it weire too long here to recite as Hilda, daughter to^X^^ereric] the himL 
nephew of Edwin king of Northumberland, abbess of Ely : Ercon- Ercon- 
gota with her sister Ermenilda, daughters of Ercombert king of Kent, Imemi- . 
which Ercongota was professed in St. Briget’s order in France : 

Item, Ethelberga, wife and queen to Ed\vin king of Northumber- Ethei- 
land, and daughter of Ethelbert king of Kent, which was also in the 
same house of St. Briget made a nun : Item, Etheldreda, whom Etuei- 
we term St. Eldred [or Audrey], wife to Egfrid king of Northum- 
berland, [and daughter of Anna, king of East-Angles] ; who, beipg 
married to two husbands, could not be obtained to give her con- 
sent to either of them, during the., space of twelve years, but would 
needs? live a virgin, and was professed nun at Ely.^ Sexburga, sexburga, 
[another] daughter of long Anna, and wife of Ercombert king of 
Kent, was abbess aj Ely. Werburga was the daughter of Wolfer burga. 

(1) S? era^ inaccuracies have been corrected m the following list.— En. 
p. 89 • Saxon Cbron. p. 49 —Ed. 



SAXON KINGS MADE MONKS. 


Ecciedaa- Miig. of Mercians, and made nan at Ely. Kined’reda, sister of king 
Wolfer, and Kineswida her sister -were both nuns professed. Elfrida, 
— daughter of Oswy king of Northumberland, was abbess of Whitby ; 
SXandElfleda, [another] daughter of king Oswy, and wife of Peda son of 
SSlda. king Penda, likewise enclosed herself in the same profession and vow 
Miidre^a. RoHiish chastity.^ Mildreda, Milburga, and Miiguida, all three 
Miiburga. daughters of Merwald,^ king of-W est-RIercians, entered tlie profession 
and vow of nunnish virginity. Kineburga wife of Alfrid king of 
SfleL Northumberland, and sister® to Osric king of Mercians, and daughter 
AifridL of king Penda, was professed abbess of the monastery in Gloucester, 
wuiftida. Likewise Alfrida wife to king Edgar, and Editha daughter to the said 
Editha. with Wolfride her mother, etc. All which holy nuns with divers 

more the Romish Catholics have canonized for saints, and put the 
most part of them in their Calendar, only because of the vow of their 
chastity solemnly professed. Concerning which chastity, whether 
they kept it or no, little I have to say against them, and less to swear 
for them. But whether they so kept it or not, if this gift of chas- 
tity which they professed were given them of God, worthy small 
praise was it in them to keep it : and if it were not given them, I 
will not say here of them so much, as hath been said by some others, 
which suflSciently have painted out to the world the demeanour of 
these holy votaries. But this I will say, that although they kept it 
never so perfectly, yet it is not that which inakcth saints before God, 
but only the blood of Christ Jesus, and a true faith in him. 

Likewise remaineth that, as we have declared the devotion of tliese 
noble women, who professing monastic life, have cast off all worldly 
dignity and delights : so we should also entreat of such noblemen, 
who among the Saxon kings- in like zeal of devotion, have given over 
themselves from the world (as they thought) unto the contemplative 
life of monkish profession. ,The names of whom as in the catalogue 
of the Saxon kings before is described, be these, to the number 
of nine. 

A Table of such Saxon Kings as were after made Monks. 

Kings 1. Kinigilsus, or Cynegils, king of West-Saxons. 

2. Ina, king of West-Saxons. 

3. Ceolulf, king of Northumberland. 

4. Edbert, king of N orthumberland. 

5. Etbelred, king of Mercia. 

6. Kenred, king of Mercia. 

7. OfFa, king of East-Saxons. 

8. Sebbi,* king of East-Saxons. 

9. Sigebert, king of East- Angles. 

Of which kings and their doings what is to be judged, look, 
gentle reader, before. 

*JBy these histories it is apparent, what mutations, what perturba- 
tions, and what alterations of state have been in this realm of Britain, 
first from British kings, to Romans ; then to British again ; after- 
ward to the Saxons. First, to seven altogether reigning ; then to 

(1) Bede (lib. ni. cap. 21, 24) calls these two daughters of Oswy respectively ** Eanfleda” and 
“ Alhfleda.”— E d 

(5) Malmsb. and Higden ; who also desenhe Merowald as brother to Wolfer and Ethelred. Hence 
Foxe IS mistaken p. 317, note (10 ).-~Ed. 

(S) Rather ‘*annt.” See above, p. 381, note (2).— E». 

(4) Bede, Hist. Eccles. Angl. hb.iv. cap, H.— Ed. 
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onCj etc. And this silterBitioii not only liEppcnod. in the civil govern- 
ment, but^ also followed in the state ecclesiastical : for, as in the 
Britons’ time, the metropolitan see was in London, so in the 
Saxons’ time, after the coming of Augustine, it was removed to 
Canterbury : the catalogue and order of which metropolitans, from 
the time of Augustine to Egbert, is thus, as in the history of William 
of Malmesbury it is described.^ 


The Names and Order of the Archbishops of Canterbury from 
Augustine, to the time of King Egbert. 


AD 


Years 

1 AD. 


Years 

596 

1. Augustine 

; 16 

634 

5. Honorius 


604 

2. Laurentius 


1 654 

6. Deusdedit 


619 

3. Melbtus 

5 

668 

7. Theodore 

22 

624 

4. Justus 

3 





Hitherto from Augustine all the Archbishops of Canterbury were 
Italians and Foreigners. 


A D Years 

693 8. Bcictuald" (English) 37 

731 9. Tatwine 3 

735 10. Nothelm 5 

742 11. Cuthbeit-^ 17 

759 12. Br ego wine 3 


A D Years 

768 13. Lambrightor Lambert^ 27 

793 14. Etbelards 13 

803 15. Ulfred 28 

830 16. Feologilde 3 montbs 

830 17. Celnotb 41 


During the course of these seventeen archbishops of Canterbury, 
in Rome passed m the mean time four and thirty popes, of whom 
partly heretofore we have declared. 

And thus much touching the time of the seven kingdoms of the 
Saxons, ruling together in England, from the reign of Hengist unto 
Egbert, the first Idng and monarch of the whole land, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Britons. 


Now remaineth (by the grace of Christ) in the next book follow- 
ing, to prosecute the order of such kings, as, principally reigning 
alone, had this realm in their possession, from the time of Egbert 
king^of West- Saxons, to the coming of William, the Norman con- 
queror ; comprehending therein the rest of the next three hundred 
years, with the acts and state of religion, as in that space was in the 
church : wherein may appear the declining time of the church, and 
of true religion; preparing the w^ay to Antichrist, which not long 
after followed. For here is to be noted, that during yet this mean 


(1) The dates of the accession of the archbishops are taken from Richardson^s Godwin “De 

Prassulibus, &c Ed. ^ ^ 

(2) In his time the monastery of St Martin was builded in Dorobemia, by Witred, and his 

brother, kings of Kent ..... , ^ , 

(3) This Cuthbert after his death forbade all funeral exequies or lamentation for him to be Blade , 

William of Malm deVitistPontifir.ATigl.p 198— Ed] „ . „ 

(4) [He is named in Florence of Worcester “.lainbertus” i.p 574), and " Eanbert in the Saxon 

Chrowcle, a d 763 —Ed ] In his time king Offa translated the metropolitan see from Canterbury 
to Lichdeld by the grant of pope Adrian, being overcome with apostolical argument, as saith Flor. 
Historiar ; that is, with money. [The words m tins historian are nam vensimilibus apost. 
sedem arguraentis tam dm fatigaverat, sicut pro vauis occupationibus de facili Rom Poniihces 
trahuntur ad consensum, obtinuit quod petebat,” etc p 143, edit Francof 1601 William of 
Malm sbury speaks morepfkmly, p, 198, and the account m Wilkins (Concill Mag Brit tpra.i. 
p loz) will fully support the interpretation of Foxe. — E d ] r ... .si 

(5) This Ethelard by his epistles to pope Leo III., obtained the metropolitan see [to be restored] 
again to Canterbury-* [Ethelard also went in person to Rome — ^Ed.] 

(6) Flor. Wigprnien p. £81 .— Ed. 
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ABCHBISHOPS OF CANTFEBtTEV. 


Ecclmas- 
Heal His- 
tory. 


time,^Satan (as is said) was bound up from his raging and furious 
violence ; counting from the time of Constantine, to the next loosing 
out of Satan, which was foretold by the revelation of St. John above- 
mentioned to be a thousand years; whereof in the oider of the 
history (Christ granting) more shall be said hereafter. 


OF BOOK THE SECOND. 




